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OBJECTS. 

Abt.  1.  The  objects  of  the  American  Society  op  Mechanical 
Engineers  are  to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construction,  by  means  of  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among  its- 
members,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Art.  2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, Associates  and  Juniors. 

Art.  3.  Mechanical,  Civil,  Military,  Mining,  Metallurgical  and 
Naval  Engineers  and  Architects  may  be  candidates  for  member- 
ship in  this  Society. 

Art.  4.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Member^  the  candidate  must  have  been 
so  connected  with  some  of  the  above-specified  professions  as  to  be 
considered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  competent  to  take  charge 
of  work  in  his  department,  either  as  a  designer  or  constructor,  or 
else  he  must  have  been  connected  with  the  same  as  a  teacher. 

Art.  5.  Honorary  Memhers^  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowledged  pro- 
fessional eminence  who  have  virtually  retired  from  practice. 

Art.  6.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate^  the  candidate  must  have 
such  a  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  applied  science  as  quali- 
fies him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  to  co-operate  with  engineers 
in  the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge. 
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Akt.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior^  the  candidate  must  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  engineering  for  at  least  two  years,  or  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school. 

Tlie  term  "Junior"  applies  to  the  professional  experience, and 
not  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  Juniors  may  become  eligible  to 
membership. 

Art.  8.  All  Members  and  Associates  shall  be  equally  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  membership.  Honorary  Members  and  Juniors 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to  be  members  of  the  Couuc*!. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Art.  9.  Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  excepting 
candidates  for  honorary  membership,  must  be  proposed  by  at  least 
three  members,  or  members  and  associates,  to  whom  he  must  be 
personally  known,  and  he  must  be  seconded  by  two  others.  The 
proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  writing  by  the 
candidate  of  the  grounds  of  his  application  for  election,  including 
an  account  of  his  professional  experience,  and  an  agreement  that 
he  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  membership  if  elected. 

Art.  lO.  All  such  applications  and  proposals  must  be  received 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Council  at  least  thirty  days  before  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  when  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  to  each  mem- 
ber and  associate,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  the  names  of  can- 
didates recommended  by  the  Council  for  election. 

Art.  11.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  erase 
the  name  of  any  candidate,  and  may,  at  his  option,  return  to  the 
Secretary  such  ballot  enclosed  in  two  envelopes,  the  inner  one  to 
be  blank  and  the  outer  one  endorsed  by  the  voter. 

Art.  12.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admission  as  mem- 
ber, associate,  or  junior,  by  seven  voters,  shall  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  said  candidate.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admis- 
sion as  honorary  member  by  three  voters  shall  defeat  the  election 
of  said  candidate. 

Art.  13.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  candidates 
.elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  first  ensuing  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  also  in  the  first  ensuing  list  of  members.  Tlie  names 
of  candidates  not  elected  shall  neither  be  announced  nor  recorded 
in  the  proceedings 

Art.  14. — Candidates  for  admission  as  honorarv  members  shall 
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not  be  required  to  present  their  claims ;  those  making  the  nomi- 
nations shall  state  the  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  certify  that  the 
nominee  will  accept  if  elected.  The  method  of  election  in  other 
respects  shall  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  other  candidates. 

Art.  15.  All  persons  elected  to  the  Society,  excepting  honorary 
members,  must  subscribe  to  the  rules  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
the  initiation  fee  before  they  can  receive  certificates  of  member- 
ship. If  this  is  not  done  within  six  months  of  notification  of  elec- 
tion, the  election  shall  be  void. 

Art.  16.  The  proposers  of  any  rejected  candidate  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  rejection,  lay  before  the  CouncU  written 
evidence  that  an  error  was  then  made,  and  if  a  reconsideration  is 
granted,  another  ballot  shall  be  ordered,  at  which  thirteen  nega- 
tive votes  shall  be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  17.  Persons  desiring  to  change  the  class  of  their  member- 
ship shall  be  proposed  in  the  same  form  as  described  for  a  new 
applicant. 

FEES  AND  DUES. 

Art.  18.  The  initiation  fees  of  members  and  associates  shall  be 
$15,  and  their  annual  dues  shall  Vje  $10,  payable  in  advance.  The 
initiation  fee  of  juniors  shall  be  $10,  and  their  annual  dues  $5, 
payable  in  advance.  A  junior,  being  promoted  to  full  membership, 
shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  $5.  Any  member  or  as- 
sociate may  become,  by  the  payment  of  $150  at  any  one  time,  a 
life  member  or  associate,  and  shall  not  be  Uable  thereafter  to 
annual  dues. 

Art.  19.  Any  member,  associate  or  junior,  in  arrears  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  receipt  of  publi- 
cations, or  stricken  from  the  list  of  members,  when  in  arrears  for 
one  year.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  membership  by  the 
Council  on  payment  of  all  arrears,  or  by  re-election  after  an  inter- 
val  of  three  years. 

OFFICERS. 

Art.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Managers, 
and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  members 
and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual  meetings,  to  hold  office 
as  follows : 

Art.  21.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year ;   and 
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no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President 
who  shall  have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the 
Vice-Presidents  for  two  years,  and  the  Mauagers  for  three  years ; 
and  no  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expii'ation  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  after  one 
month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  may  take  part  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 
His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he  is  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  2.'^.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  and  the 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  meeting 
at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per- 
tain to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure  for 
one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings, or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  vacancies 
and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  elected  or  appointed;  provided  that  the  said  appointment 
shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business 
may  be  transacted  nt  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  and  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes.    Absent  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  upon  subjects  stated  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^   be  a  member  of  all  three  Committees. 

Art.  28. — The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinaiy  or  curient  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  there- 
for. No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When  spe- 
cial appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take 
effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance 
Committee  in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  published 
in  the  Transactions^  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the  meetings. 

Art.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
chaise  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 


election  op  officers. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any  other  five  mem- 
bers or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  independent 
nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names  of  such  can- 
didates as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of  such  independent 
nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  list  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular  committee,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of  names  to  each 
member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have  been  secured 
in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents  to 
be  elected.  •  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  dia* 
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no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President 
who  shall  have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the 
Vice-Presidents  for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years ; 
and  no  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  after  one 
month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  that  eflfect.  The  Secretary  may  take  part  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 
His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he  is  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  and  the 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  meeting 
at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per- 
tain to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure  for 
one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings, or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  vacancies 
and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  elected  or  appointed;  provided  that  the  said  appointment 
shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business 
may  be  transacted  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  and  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes.    Absent  mem- 
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bere  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  upon  subjects  stated  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^   be  a  member  of  all  three  Committees. 

Art.  28. — The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinaiy  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  there- 
for. No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When  spe- 
cial appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take 
effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance 
Committee  in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  published 
in  the  Transactions,  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the  meetings. 

Art.  80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the  8^ 
dety,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 


ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any  other  five  mem- 
bers or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  independent 
nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names  of  such  can- 
didates as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of  such  independent 
nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  list  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular  committee,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of  names  to  each 
member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have  been  secured 
in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents  to 
be  elected,  t  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  dia- 
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no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President 
who  shall  have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the 
Vice-Presidents  for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years ; 
.  and  no  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Coimcil  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  after  one 
month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  show  cause  why  lie  should  not  be  removed,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  that  eflfect.  The  Secretary  may  take  part  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 
His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he  is  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  and  the 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  meeting 
at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per- 
tain to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  Tlie  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure  for 
one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings, or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  vacancies 
and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  elected  or  appointed;  provided  that  the  said  appointment 
shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business 
may  be  transacted  nt  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  and  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes.    Absent  mem- 
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bere  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  upon  subjects  stated  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^   be  a  member  of  all  three  Committees. 

Art.  28. — The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinaiy  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  there- 
for. No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When  spe- 
cial appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take 
effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance 
Committee  in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  pubUshed 
in  the  Transactions,  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the  meetings. 

Art.  80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the  8^ 
dety,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 

election  op  officers. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any  other  five  mem- 
bers or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  independent 
nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names  of  such  can- 
didates as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of  such  independent 
nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  list  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular  committee,  and 
\  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of  names  to  each 

member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have  been  secured 
in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents  to 
be  elected,  t  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  dia- 
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no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President 
who  shall  have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the 
Vice-Presidents  for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years ; 
.  and  no  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  after  one 
month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  that  eflfect.  The  Secretary  may  take  part  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 
His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he  is  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  and  the 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  meeting 
at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per- 
tain to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure  for 
one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings, or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  vacancies 
and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  elected  or  appointed;  provided  that  the  said  appointment 
shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business 
may  be  transacted  nt  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  and  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes.    Absent  mem- 
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bere  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  upon  subjects  stated  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^   be  a  member  of  all  three  Committees. 

Art.  28. — The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinaiy  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  there- 
for. No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When  spe- 
cial appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take 
effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance 
Committee  in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  published 
in  the  Transactions,  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the  meetings. 

Art.  80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the  8^ 
ciety,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 


ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the  Soci- 
ety, shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules.  In  ad- 
dition to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any  other  five  mem- 
bers or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  independent 
nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names  of  such  can- 
didates as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of  such  independent 
nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  list  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular  committee,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of  names  to  each 
;  member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  it  being  un- 

i  derstood  that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have  been  secured 

in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents  to 
be  elected,  t  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  dia- 
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211.  Diagrams  of  curve  of  saturation 644 
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OP    THE 

SCRANTOX  MEETING 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 

October  15th  to  19tb,  1888. 


L0CAI4  Committee  op  Arrangements  :— W.  F.  Mattes,  Chairman;  W.  B. 
Pearson,  Henry  Webber,  E.  S.  Moflfatt,  E.  K.  Sancton,  Sidney  Broadbent,  J.  W. 
Sargent. 

The  opening  session  of  the  XVmth  meeting  (also  the  Ninth 
Annual  Meeting)  was  called  to  order  in  the  Hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Scranton,  at  8  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 15th,  1888.  Col.  J.  A.  Price,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Scranton,  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded  to 
briefly  by  tbe  Acting  President,  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury  of  Boston. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Horace  See,  was  detained  at 
home  by  illness,  and  during  the  entire  convention  his  place  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  vice-president  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary's  register  showed  the  following  members  in 
attendance  during  the  meeting  : 

.  Alden,  Geo.  I Worcester,  Mass.  ^ 

Ashwortli,  Daniel Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Babcock,  Geo.  H New  York  City. 

Baldwin,  Stephen  W New  York  aty. 

Barr,  Wm.  M Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Barms,  Geo.  B Boston,  Mass. 

Beach,  Chas  S Bennington,  Vt. 

Binsse,  Henry  Leon Newark,  N.  J. 

Bond,  Geo.  M Hartford,  Conn. 

Borden,  Thos.  J Fall  River,  Mass. 

Boyd,  John  T Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

Broadbent,  Sidney Scranton,  Pa. 
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Cavanagli,  Joseph Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Luke Collinsville,  Conn. 

Christensen,  August  C New  York  City. 

Clark,  Samuel  J New  York  City. 

Coleman,  Isaiah  B Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  John  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crane,  Thomas  S Newark,  N.  J. 

Crane,  Wm.  E Waterbury,  Conn. 

Cullingworth,  Geo.  R New  York  City. 

Dallett,  W.  P PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Denton,  James  E Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Dock,  Herman Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Durfee,  W.  F Birdsboro,  Pa. 

Emery,  Chas.  E New  York  City. 

Engel,  Louis  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ewer,  Roland  G Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Firmstone,  Frank Easton,  Pa. 

Fladd.  Fred'k  C New  York  City. 

Freeman,  John  R Boston,  Mass. 

Geer,  James  H Johnstown,  Pa. 

Gilkerson,  J.  A Homer,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  W.  V Norwich,  Conn. 

Green,  Howell Jeanesville,  Pa. 

Hall,  Albert  F Boston,  Mass. 

Hammett,  Hiram  G Troy,  N.  Y. 

Hand,  Frank  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hand,  S.  Ashton ^ Toughkenamon,  Pa. 

Haskins,  Harry  S Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hobart,  Jas.  C CincinDati,  O. 

Hollings worth,  Sumner Boston,  Mass. 

Holloway,  J.  F New  York  City. 

Hunt,  Chas.  W New  York  City. 

Hunt  Robert Chicago,  111. 

Hutton,  F.  R.  {Secretary)  ...   New  York  City. 

JenkiDS,  W.  R Belief onte.  Pa. 

Jones,  Willis  C Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Laforge,  F.  H Waterbury,  Conn. 

Lambert,  W.  C New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lyne,  Lewis  F Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

McRae,  John  D Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. . 

Main,  Chas.  T Lawrence,"  Mass. 

Mansfield,  A.  K Salem,  Ohio. 

Mattes,  W.  F Scranton,  Pa. 

Meyer,  J.  G.  A Paterson,  N.  J. 

Moffatt,  E.  S Scranton,  Pa. 

Morgan,  Thos.  R.,  Sr Alliance,  O. 

Mor^n,  T.  R.,  Jr Alliance,  O. 

Morris,  Henry  G Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morse,  Chas.  M Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Norris,  R.  Van  A Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Odell,  Wm.  H Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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Parks,  E.  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Parsons,  H.  de  B New  York  City. 

Passel,  Geo.  W Cincinnati,  O. 

Payne,  David  W Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Peabody,  Cecil  H Boston,  Mass. 

Pearson.  Wm.  A.,  Jr Scranton,  l*a. 

Pickering,  Thos.  R Portland,  Conn. 

Richards,  F.  H Hartford,  Conn. 

Ridgway,  J.  T Trenton.  N.  J.' 

Robertson,  R.  A.,  Jr Providence,  R.  I. 

Robinson,  J.  M New  York  City. 

Rogers,  W.  S * Cincinnati,  0. 

Sancton,  E.  K Scranton,  Pa. 

Sargent,  Jno.  W Scranton,  Pa. 

Scbuhmann,  Geo Reading,  Pa. 

Schwamb,  Peter Boston,  Mass. 

Sinclair,  Geo.  M Pliiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Smith,  Chas.  P Norwich,  Conn. 

Smith,  Oberlin V Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Scott  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Snell,  Henry  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Spies,  Albert New  York  City. 

Stevenson,  Archy  A Lewiston,  Pa. 

Strong,  Geo.  S New  York  City. 

Sunstrom,  Karl  J Worcester,  Mass. 

Suplee,  H.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Svenson,  John Scranton,  Pa. 

Swasey,  Ambrose. Cleveland,  O. 

Sweet,  John  E Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tabor,  Harris New  York  City. 

Thurston,  R.  H Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins,  S Crozet,  Va. 

Trautwein,  A.  P Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Trump,  Chas.  N Wilmington.  Del. 

Trump,  E.  N Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Uebling,  E.  H Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Warren,  B.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Warren,  Jno.  E Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 

Watson,  Wm Boston,  Mass. 

Watts,  Geo.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Webb,  J.  Burkitt Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Webber,  Henry,  Jr Scranton,  Pa. 

Webster,  John  H Boston,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Geo.  W Clinton,  Mass. 

Weightman,  Wm.  H New  York  City. 

W^ellman,  Sam'l  T Cleveland,  O. 

Wheelock,  Jerome Worcester,  Mass. 

Whitehead,  Geo.  E Providence,  R.  I. 

Whitham,  Jay  M ..Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Whitney,  Baxter  D Winchendon,  Mass. 

Whitney,  Wm.  M Winchendon,  Mass. 
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Wiley,  Wm.  H New  York  City. 

Williams,  Sam'l  T Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Williamson,  Wm.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  De  Volson Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Wood,  Walter Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H.  {Acting  President) Boston,  Mass. 

Woolson,  O.  C Newark,  N.  J. 

Worthington,  Chas.  C New  York  City. 

Wyman,  Horace  W Worcester,  Mass. 

Yost,  Thomas  M Middletown,  Pa. 

There  were  also  several  guests  and  a  number  of  ladies  in 
attendance. 

At  the  close  of  the  opening  addresses  the  two  papers  of  Prof. 
R.  H.  Thurston  of  Ithaca,  were  presented  and  discussed  :  "  On 
the  Distribution  of  Internal  Friction  of  Engines "  and  "  On 
Variable  Load,  Internal  Friction  and  Engine  Speed  and  Work." 
These  were  presented  together  and  received  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Denton,  Tabor,  Woodbury,  Schuhmann,  Durfee,  Crane,  Mattes 
and  Holloway. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  Jas.  E.  Denton,  entitled  "  On  the  Friction 
of  Piston  Packing  Kings  in  Steam  Cylinders  "  was  so  closely  related 
to  the  foregoing  two  that  by  general  consent  it  was  presented 
before  the  debate  on  those  of  Prof.  Thurston  was  closed,  and 
Messrs.  Schuhmann,  Thomas  S.  Crane,  Mattes  and  W.  E.  Crane, 
spoke  upon  it. 

Second  Session,  Tuesday,  October  16th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  Vice-President  Woodbury.  TJie  first  business 
was  the 

REPORT   OP    the    council. 

The  Council  would  present  its  Annual  Keport  under  the  Rules. 

It  has  held  seven  meetings  during  the  year,  and  the  following 
is  a  summary  of  its  action  besides  the  usual  routine  labor  in 
scrutinizing  applications  for  membership  and  its.  other  assigned 
duties.  It  has  been  directed  that  hereafter  tlie  annual  cata- 
logue of  the  Society  contain  the  names  of  those  whose  membership 
has  ceased  during  the  year  by  resignation,  by  limitation  or  by 
other  ways.  It  was  decided  that  the  membership  badge  and  the 
convention  badges  in  the  junior  grade  be  different  from  those 
worn  by  the  members,  and  a  design  for  such  badge  has  been 
approved.     The  question  of  securing  a  house  for  the  headquarters 
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of  the  Society  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  arrangements  were  begun  to  occupy,  jointly  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  historic  mansion 
of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  at  Nos.  3  and  5  West  Twenty-second  Street. 
The  later  negotiations  miscarried,  but  the  idea  of  a  home  for  the 
Society  has  not  been  dropped. 

Informal  discussion  has  been  held  upon  a  project  to  have  this 
Society  join  with  the  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in  the  meetings  which  those  Societies 

are  to  hold  in  London  and  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The 
following  invitation  has  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Carbutt, 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  rough  draft  is  in  hand  of  a  projected  programme  of 
such  a  visit : 

October  Qth,  1888. 

The  President  op  the  American  Society  op  Mechanical,  Engineers. 

Deak  Sir  : 

I  am  aathorized  to  invite  your  Society  to  hold  a  week's  meeting  in  London 
next  year  some  time  in  May.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  many  of  the 
leading  American  Engineers  would  visit  Europe  to  see  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889.  If  your  Society  should  accept  the  invitation  it  would  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  my  own 
Society,  viz.  :  The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  England,  and  others. 

Your  treasurer,  Mr.  Wiley,  will  more  fully  explain  to  you  our  desire  to  wel- 
come our  brother  Engineers  of  America. 

*  *  *  «  »  «  »4e 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  Yours  Faithfully, 

E.  N.  Carbutt. 
President  Institute  Mech.  Eng'rs. 

The  scheme  is  under  advisement  at  the  date  of  this  report,  and 
Messrs.  Wiley  and  Hutton,  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  are  appointed  a  committee  to  make  inquiries  and  get  the 
views  of  the  members  as  to  accepting  this  invitation.  The  Coun- 
cil Ijave  accepted  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  hold  the  Spring 
Convention  of  1889  in  the  City  of  Erie,  Pa. 

The  losses  by  death  since  the  last  report  in  Volume  IX.  have 
been  as  follows  : 

Wm.  Wallace  Hanscom Member. 

Barnabas  H.  Bartol " 

H.  P.  Gregory ** 

Alfred  B.  Couch .* 

Wm.  Miller 

Kudolf  Clausius Honorary  Member. 


hsi^^. 
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The  total  membership  in  the  Society  at  this  time  is  distributed 
among  the  grades  as  follows  : 

Members 773 

Associates 36 

Juniors 54 

Add  to  this  those  reported  below  as  joining  at  this  time  : 

Members 30 

Associates 4 

Juniors 7 

Grand  Total 903 

The  Council  would  also  present  the  report  of  its  Tellers  as 
follows : 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  tellers  under  Rule  13,  to  count  and  scrutinize  the  ballots 
cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking  election  before 
the  XVnith  meeting  of  tlie  Society  in  October,  1888. 

They  would  report  that  they  have  met  upon  the  designated 
days  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

They  would  certify  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the 
Society  to  the  election  of  the  appended  named  persons,  to  their 
respective  grades,  upon  Lists  Nos.  1  and  2,  respectively,  pink  and 
Vellow. 

There  were  374  votes  cast  in  the  ballot  upon  the  pink  list,  of 
which  8  were  thrown  out  because  of  ioformalities. 

There  were  368  votes  cast  upon  the  yellow  ballot,  of  which  12 
Were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities. 

The  lists  are  appended  below. 

Wm.  Kent, 


[ipUpYS 

Stephen.  W.  Baldwin,  ' 


J 


AS   MEMBERS. 

Babbit*,  Geo.  R Providence,  R.  I. 

Balsinger,  C Chicago,  111. 

Barnes,  David  L Cliicago,  III. 

Barratt,  Edgar  G Chicago,  111 

Bartlett,  Geo.  B Chicago,  111. 

Clay,  John  R Dayton,  O. 

Cornelius,  Henry  R Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cramp,  Edwin  S Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dallett,  W.  P Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Drewett,  Wm.  A BrooklyD,  N.  Y. 

Fickinger,  P.  J Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Fowler,  Percival London,  England. 

Gregg,  John .Chicago,  III. 

Hand,  Frank  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Holly,  Frank  W Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Holmboe,  L.  C.  B Chicago,  111. 

Kirk,  W.  A.  L Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manchester,  Alfred  E    Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Nicholson,  David  K Steelton,  Pa. 

Passel,  Geo.  W Cincinnati,  O. 

Pierce,  Norman  M  , . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Porter,  O.  S Covington,  Ga. 

Rohb,  David  W Amherst,  Nova  Scotia. 

Schwanhaasser,  Wm Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Spangler,  H.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sowter,  Isaac  G Detroit,  Mich. 

Svenaon,  John Scranton,  Pa. 

White,  Wm.,  Jr Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilkin,  W.  M Erie,  Pa.    • 

Worcester,  Franklin  E Marquette,  Mich. 

PROMOTION  FROM  JUNIOR  TO  FULL  MEMBERSHIP. 

Moore,  W.  J.  P London,  England. 

AS  ASSOCIATES. 

Burnham,  Wm Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hallock,  John  K , .  .Erie,  Pa. 

McFarren,  S.  J McKeesport,  Pa. 

Selden,  George Erie,  Pa. 

AS   JUNIORS. 

Lipps,  Henry,  Jr Nevr  York  City. 

McLeod,  Howard  D Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Merrill,  A.  S Boston,  Mass. 

Miller,  Edward  F Boston,  Mass. 

Polledo,  Y Cuba. 

Sch  warz,  F.  H Lawrence,  Mass. 

Smith,  Chas.  P Norwich,  Conn. 


The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Council  at  its  final 
meeting  was  read,  giving  the  summary  of  their  work  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed. 

This  report  was  as  follows : 

The  Finance  Committee  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Coun* 
cil  the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Society  under  their  direction  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
October  1,  1888. 
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The  receipts  have  been  as  follows : 

Initiation  Fees $1,475  00 

Current  Dues 7,243  00 

Past  Dues 325  55 

Advance  Dues 74  52 

Paper  Sales 502  11 

Binding 373  05 

Library  Permanent  Fund 301  36 

Library  Current  Fund 301  00 

Badges 366  18 

Engraving 82  70 

Profit  and  Loss 47 

Ordinary  Receipts $11,044  94 

Balance  in  Treasarer's  hands  November  1, 1887 45  55 

Balance  in  Savings  Banks  November  1 ,  1887 1,112  31 

Interest  for  1887-88 51  77 


$12,254  57 


The  expenditures  have  been  as  follows  : 

General  Printing  and  Stationery $813  73 

Postage 378  10 

Office  Expenses 206  99 

Library  Permanent  Fund 125  00 

Rent 687  50 

Salaries 2,658  27 

Engraving 1,003  92 

Meetings 941  03 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures 80  24 

Badges 400  50 

Traveling 171  90 

Printing  Transactions  and  Pamphlets 2,739  33 

Total  Expenditures  for  year $10,279  26 

In  Savings  Banks  October  1, 1888 1,583  44 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  October  1,  1888 391  87 


$12,254  57 


It   will  be   observed  that  S325.55   of  past  dues  was  paid    n 
during  the  year  of  the  $573.69,  reported  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing as  collectable.     The  dues  of  seventy  members  are  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  preparing  this  report  (October  10,  1888),  amounting  to 
n787.00,  probably  collectable  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted 

By  the  Finance  Committee. 
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The  Library  Committee's  Report  was  also  presented  to  the 
Society  as  follows : 

The  Library  Committee  would  present  its  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  continued  success  of  the  plans  outlined  in  the 
original  report  found  on  page  11  of  Volume  VI.  of  the  Transac- 
tions. Circulars  were  again  sent  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  members  who  had  not  already  subscribed,  explanatory  of 
the  scheme,  with  a  form  of  agreement  requesting  contributions  in 
any  of  the  three  following  forms  : 

(a)  Subscription  to  a  Permanent  Fund  in  payments  of  $10  or 
upwards  (payable  in  instalments  if  preferred). 

To  this  there  have  been  responses  since  the  last  report  from 
three  members : 

John  Holland $10 

W.  R.  Jones 5 

John  Thomas 10 

$25 

{b)  Annual  subscriptions  to  an  amount  of  two  dollars  to  a  fund 
for  current  Library  expenses,  payable  as  an  increase  to  the 
dues,  and  at  the  same  time. 

To  this  there  have  been  responses  since  the  last  report  above 
referred  to  from  29  members : 

Morgan  Brooks.  Frank  M.  Leavitt.  Jas.  Spiers. 

H.  V.  Conrad.  J.  F.  Lewis.  Stevenson  Taylor. 

W.  E.  Crane.  W.  J.  Logan.  Edgar  B.  Thompson. 

Geo.  R.  CuUingworth.  Wm.  L.  Lyall.  John  Thomson. 

Henry  J.  Davison.  Henry  Metcalfe.  J  no.  E.  Warren. 

Jas.  E.  Denton.  Louis  Mohr.  J.  H.  Webster. 

Geo.  E.  Dixon.  A.  A.  Noye.  J.  Leland  Wells. 

C.  Seymour  Dutton.  Chas.  W.  Pusey.  Moses  G.  Wilder. 

W.  M.  Folger.  J.  M.  Robinson.  Herman  Winter. 

W.  T.  Henry.  Sidney  L.  Smith. 

There  are,  therefore,  161  members  now  regularly  contributing 
to  this  fund  by  this  plan  of  a  small  increase  in  the  dues,  and  it  is 
urged  that  others  should  also  co-operate  in  the  further  extension 
of  this  plan,  and  thus  induce  a  more  widespread  interest  in  the 
Library  among  the  members. 

The  total  available  annual  income  from  this  fund  is  $328. 

(c)  Direct  contribution  of  books  and  papers  of  value.  To  this 
there  have  been  a  number  of  responses  during  the  year  by  mem- 
bers residing  abroad  and  in  this  country. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  contributions  not  catalogued  in 
the  previous  report : 

By  Jos.  Morgan,  Jr.  : 

Set  of  Pamphlet  Reports  of  Board  on  Fortifications  and  Defense. 

By  V.  Dvelshauvers-Dery  (pamphlet) :  Rapport  da  Comite  de  L'lndustrie. 

Method  Nouvelle,  L'Exchange  du  Chaleur,  entre  Le  Metal  et  La  Vapeur. 
On.  Steam  Engine  Governors. 

By  W.  F.  Guttermuth  (pamphlet)  : 

Sonderabdruck  aus  der  Zeitschrift  des  vereins  deatscher  Ingenieure. 

By  Benjamin  S.  Church  : 

Report  of  Aqueduct  Commission,  N.  Y,  1888-1887. 

By  John  Wiley's  Sous  : 

Manual  of  Steam  Boilers  (Thurston). 
Tables  of  Saturated  Steam  (Peabody). 

By  Thomas  Shanks  &  Sons  : 

Set  of  Photographs  of  shops  and  tools  of  their  manufacture. 

By  Johann  Bauschinger  : 

Mittheilungen  aus  der  Mechauisch  Technischen  Laboratorium  der  Konig- 
lichen  Technischen  Hochschule  in  Munich. 

By  A.  Martens  : 

Mittheilungen  aus  den  Koniglichen  technischen  Versuchsanstalten  zu  Ber- 
lin, fifth  and  sixth  years,  together  with  special  papers  on  lubricants, 
wire,  etc. 

By  Gustav  Hermann  : 

Turbinen  and  Kreisel  pumpen. 

The  Graphic  Treatment  in  Thermo  Dynamics. 

Investigation  of  Centrifugal  Governors. 


«<  (( 


By  John  H.  Cooper : 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  belting.     New  edition.     Enlarged. 

By  Anon  : 

Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Building  stone  in  N.  Y.  State. 

By  R.  Muckle,  Jr. : 

Underground  Conduits  for  Electrical  Conductors. 

By  Learned  Soc.  of  Phila.  : 

Ceremonies — Commemorating  Signing  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

By  John  Birkinbine  : 

Water  Power  of  the  St.  Louis  River. 

By  F.  E.  Galloupe  : 

The  Meig's  Elevated  By.  System. 

By  N.  E.  Coast  Inst,  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  : 

Report  of  the  Council  on  the  H.  P.  of  Marine  Engines. 
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The  Society  has  also  acquired  by  exchauge,  as  follows : 

With  D.  Van  NostraDd  : 

Count  de  Pambour's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Loco.  Engine  and  Theory 

of  the  Steam  Engines. 
Kirkaldy's  Experiments  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. 
Farey  on  the  Steam  Engine. 
Bourne,  Examples  of  Steam,  Air  and  Gas  Engines. 

With  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence  : 
Report  on  European  Dock  Yards. 

*'        *»    British  Naval  Operations  in  Egypt,  1882. 
Recent  Naval  Progress,  June,  1887. 
Naval  Reserves,  Training  and  Material. 
Engines,  Boilers  and  Torpedo  Boats. 
Maritime  Canal  at  Suez. 

Coaling,  Docking,  and  Repairing  Facilities  of  the  Ports  of  the  World. 
Examples,  Conclusions,  and  Maxims  of  Modern  Naval  Tactics. 
Operations  of  the  French  Navy  during  the  recent  War  with  Tunis. 
The  War  between  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
Ships  of  War,  1885. 
Our  New  Cruisers,  1883. 

Moreover,  since  the  previous  report  the  Society  has  acquired  by 
purchase : 

The  ArUzan,  London,  Vols.  1-25,  1843-67. 

The  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects*  Journal,  London,  Vols.  1-16,  1837-53. 

The  Practical  Mechanics'  Journal,  Glasgow,  old  series,  1848-65. 

The  Practical  Mechanics  &   Engineers'  Journal,  Glasgow,  Vol.  4,  new  series, 

1845-47. 
The  Practical  Mechanics  &  Engineers'  Journal,  Glasgow,  second  seriep.  Vols. 

1,2,3,4,1846-47. 
F.  E.  Galloupe,  Engineering  Index  of  Periodicals. 
The  Engineer,  London,  Vol.  1,  1856,  to  Vol.  35,  1873. 

The  Society's  series  begins  again  with  Vol.  58,  1884,  and  the 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  secure  those  which  are  lacking  to  make 
the  set  complete. 

Of  London  Engineering  also  we  lack  only  Vols.  1-2  to  make  the 
set  complete  from  the  beginning. 

The  Library  Committee  would  also  make  official  mention  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift  to  its  fund  of  the  sum  of  $206.36  from 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  in  1887.  This  sum  was  part  of  what  remained 
over  from  the  subscriptions  collected  for  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ment at  that  meeting,  and  the  subscribers  voted  that  this  amoun 
should  be  given  to  the  Society  for  some  permanent  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  finances  of  the  Library 
Pund : 


^-.. 
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Subscribed  1884-;85  (Report  of  Vol.  VII.,  p.  13) $613  40 

188546  (        "        '*       VIII.,  p.  13) 65  00 

1886-87  (        "        "       IX.,  p.  12) 155  00 

1887-88 25  00 

Total $858  40 

Add  interest  and  gifts 307  14 

$1,165  54 
Still  due  on  instalments  unpaid 100  00 

$1,065  54 

There  has  been  actually  paid  in  as  cash  to  the  Library  Perma- 
nent Fund  and  reported  in  previous  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Finance  Committee: 

For  the  year  1884-85 $408  40 

"     "      **     1885-86 110  00 

"     '*      '*    1886-87 145  00 

**     •'       "    1887-88 95  00 

Interest  1885-86 $15  43 

1886-87 33  58 

1887-88  51  77 


(( 


Total  interest  to  Juljr  1,  1888 100  78 

Gift  of  Philadelphia  Committee 206  36 

$1,065  54 

To  the  fund  for  current  expenses  the  payments  have  been  as 
follows : 

For  the  year  1884-85 $164  00 

•*     *♦      '*     1885-86 254  60 

"     '*      "     1886-87 266  52 

"     •*       **    1887-88 301  00 

Interest 16  30 

Total  current  Expense  Fund  . $1,002  42 

Total  Permanent  Fund 1,065  54 

Grand  total $2,067  96 

The  sums  which  were  not  to  be  immediately  expended 
were  put  in  savings  banks  by  order  of  the  Committee, 
and  have  been  there  accumulating  interest,  as  the  above 
memorandum  indicates. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Library  Funds  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  binding,  of  exchanges  and 
periodicals,  has  amounted  at  date  to 493  27 

Leaving  a  balance  of $1,574  69 

Advanced  from  the  general  fund  for  this  year,  to  avoid 
drawing  on  savings  bank  for  a  short  period 8  75 

So  that  in  the  savings  banks  are $1,583  44 

as  per  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  given  else- 
where. 
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The  Library  Committee  would  also  report  that  a  provision  in 
the  will  of  our  deceased  member,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Couch,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  given  to  the  Society  the  entire  mechanical  and  engi- 
neering library  which  he  had  collected  during  his  lifetime.  The 
Committee  desires  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  gift  and 
of  the  thought  which  prompted  it,  and  to  give  public  expression 
of  their  appreciation  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Couch's  testamentary  bequest  reads  as  follows : 

"  I  wish  that  all  my  books  and  works  on  mechanical  and  engineering  subjects 
(except  those  in  manuscript  or  scrap-book  form)  be  suitably  packed  and  delivered 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at  their  office  in  New  York  City 
free  of  expense  to  said  society,  with  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  many  of 
them  are  nearly  or  quite  worthless,  but  that  1  hope  some  may  be  selected  from 
them  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  members  of  said  society." 

The  following  list  embraces  the  books  which  have  been 
received  from  Mrs.  Couch  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Couch's  will. 

JOUHNALS. 

The  Technologist.     Vol.  1,  1870. 

The  1$.  R.  &  Eng.  Journal.   Vol.  61,  1877. 

PAMPHLETS. 

F.  R.  Hutton,     Report  Mach.  Tools  and  Wood  Wkg.  Mchy. 

Winton  &  Millar.     Modern  Steam  Practice  &  Eng.,  20  pts.  complete. 

Am.  Ry.  M.  M.  Ass'n.  Report,  1885. 

U.  S.  Naval  Inst.  Proceedings,  1887.     Steel  Guns. 

Pressure  recording  Instruments.     I.  B.  Edson. 

HAND  BOOKS. 

Traatwien's  Eng.  Pocket  Book,  1887. 
HasweU's  Mech.  &  Eng.  Pocket  Book,  1885. 
Byrne's  Pocket  Companion,  1861. 
Ny Strom's  Mechanics,  1865. 

VAN  NOSTRAND's   SERIES. 


Abbott's  Testing  Machs. 
Pettitt.     Graphic  Processes. 
Stahl  Wire  Ropes. 
Zahner.     Compressed  Air. 
Allan.     Strength  of  Beams. 
Bender.     Bridge  Pins. 
Kent.     Strength  of  Materials. 
De  Roop.     Linkages. 
Kennedy.     Kinematics. 
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FOUNDRY   PRACTICE. 

N.  E.  BpretfloiL     Practical  Treatise  on  Casting  and  Foanding. 

Edward  Kirk.     Foandiog  of  Metals. 

T.  D.  Wert.    American  Foundry  Practice. 

STEAM  ENGINE  PRACTICE. 

W.  S.  Auchincloss.     Link  and  Valve  Motions. 
John  Bourne.    Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
Hugo  Bilgram.     Slide  Valve  Gears. 
Robert  Grimsbaw.     Pump  Catechism. 
F.  VV.  Bacon.     Richards'  Steam  Engine  Indicator. 
Joseph  Harrison.     Esnaj  on  the  Steam  Boiler. 
K-  n.  Thurston.     Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
W.  J.  Baldwin.     Steam  Heating  for  Buildings. 

MACHINE  DESIGN. 

W.  C.  Unwin.     Elements  of  Machine  design. 

H.  T.  Brown.     507  Mechanical  Movements. 

Wm.  Fairbaim.     MechaniFm  and  Machinery  of  Transmission. 

C.  W.  MacCord.     Kinematics. 

J.  Richards.     Construction  and  operation  Wood  Wkg.  Machine. 

J.  H.  Cooper.     Use  of  belting,  1878. 

J.  H.  Cooper.     Belting  facts  and  figures,  1863. 

Brown  &  Sharpe.     Practical  Treatise  on  Gearing. 

Brown  &  Sharpe.     Practical  Treatise  on  Grinding  Machines. 

C.  J.  Appleby.     Illustrated  Hand  Book  Hoisting  Machinery. 

C.  J.  Appleby.     Illustrated  Hand  Book  Pumping  Machinery. 

C.  J.  Appleby.     Illustrated  Hand  Book  Prime  Movers. 

Towne,  H.  R.     Treatise  on  Cranes. 

C.  W.  MacCord.     Teeth  of  Spur  Wheels. 

M.  Camus.     Treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels. 
Geo.  B.  Grant.     Hand  Book  on  Teeth  of  Gears. 
Goodeve  &  Shelley.     The  Whitworth  Measuring  Machine. 
Fred'k  C-ollier.     Hydr.  Lifting  and  Pressing  Machinery. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 
James  B.  Francis.  Strength  of  Cast-iron  Pillars. 
J.  K.  Whildin.     Strength  of  Materials. 

John  Anderson.     Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures.  [tion. 

Edmund  dander.     New  Method  of  Graphic  Statics,  and  Girder  Construc- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Extracts  from  Chordal's  Letters. 
K.  S.  Ball.     Experimental  Mechanics. 
R.  H.  Thurston.     Materials  of  Eng.,  Part  2. 

D.  K.  Clark.     Manual  of  Rules,  Tables  and  Data. 
Appletou's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.     Vol.  I.,  A  to  G,  1865. 
Transactions.     A.  S.  M.  E.  Vols.  1-8. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Exchanges  which  are  continuously 
on  file  in  the  Library. 
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SOCIETIES,  AMERICAN. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York  City. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  New  York  City. 

Associated  Engineering  Societies,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bobton  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Canadian  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Civil  Engineers'  Association  of  Kansns,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Penna.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Phila.,  Phila,  Pa. 

Franklin  Institute,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

Indiana  Society  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  Remington,  Ind. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md. 

SOCIETIES,  FOREIGN. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  London,  England. 

Institute  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Institution  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

Institution  Mechauiciil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  Ijondon,  England. 

Institution  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Ingenoirs  Forenginens  Forhandlinger,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  Liverpool,  England. 

Mining  Institution  of  Scotland,  Hamilton,  Scotland. 

N.  E.  Coast  Inst.  Eng.  and  Shipbuilders,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England. 

North  of  Eng.  Inst,  of  Mining  and  Mech.  Eng.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eng 

Polytechnic  Society  of  Norway,  Kristiana,  Norway. 

Societd  des  Ingenieurs  Civiles  France,  Paris,  France. 

JOURNALS,   AMERICAN. 

American  Machinist,  New  York  City. 
American  Engineer,  CTiicago,  111. 

American  Journal  of  Railway  Appliances,  New  York  City. 
American  Miller,  Chicago,  111. 
Boston  Journal  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  111. 
Engineering  News,  New  York  City. 
Engineering  and  Minipg  Journal,  New  York  City. 
Electrical  Review,  New  York  City. 
Fire  and  Water,  New  York  City. 
Industrial  World,  Chicago,  111. 
Mechanics,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mann  fact urerh'  Gazette^^^  Bof-ton,  Mass. 
National  Car  Builder,  New  York  City. 
Power,  New  York  City. 

R.R.  and  Engineeriug  Journal,  New  York  City. 
Railway  News,  New  York  City. 
R.R.  Gazette,  New  York  City. 
Stevens  Indicator,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
The  Locomotive,  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  Locomotive  Engineer,  New  York  City. 
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JOURNALS,  FOREIGN. 

Architekta'  a'  iDzenjra',  Prague,  Boheaiia. 

EogiDeering,  London,  England. 

Engineer,  The  London,  England. 

Electric  Review,  London,  England. 

Giornal  del  Qenio  Civile,  Rome,  Italy. 

Glaser*s  Annalen,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Indian  Engineering,  Calcntta,  E.  I. 

Iron,  liondon,  England. 

Industries,  London  and  Manchester,  England. 

L'lndustria,  Milan,  Italy. 

Practical  Engineer.  Manchester,  England. 

Proceedings  Royal  Tech.  Mech.  Laboratory  of  Instr.,  Manchester,  Eng. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Society  may  also  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing institutions,  to  whose  libraries  they  are  regularly  sent  either 
as  donations  or  in  return  for  certain  publications  issued  by  them  : 

Stevens  Inst.  Tech.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Royal  Technical  Institntion  of  Research,  Charlottenbnrg,  Germany. 

The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  England. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Americiin  Institute,  New  York  city. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

University  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 

U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Scientific  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office  Library,  London,  England. 

Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Society  of  Arts.) 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Paris,  France. 
Free  Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
University  College,  London. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Columbia  College  Library,  New  York  city. 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Securing  Uniformity  of  Test 

and  in  Test  Specimens  was  submitted  by  its  Chairman  as  follows : 

Mr.  H.  R,  Towne. — In  the  continued  absence  in  Europe  of  Mr. 
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G.  C.  Henning,  the  Secretary  of  our  Committee,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  the  details  and  results  of  the  Committee's  labors  so  far,  I 
can  only  report  progress,  and  ask  that  the  Committee  be  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Henning  will  probably  return  in  December,  after 
which  I  hope  he  will  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  to  completion. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  on  Uniformity  in  Flanges  for 
Valves,  etc.,  and  the  Committee  upon  a  Standard  for  Conducting 
Duty  Trials  of  Pumping  Engines  reported  progress  and  were  con- 
tinued. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  presented  as  follows : 

There  were  422  ballots  cast. 

For  President Henry  R.  Towne  received 418 — scattering  2 

"  Vice-Presidents William  Kent  received 420—  "  2 

Thomas  J.  Borden  received. .  411—  *'  1 

Charles  B.  Richards  received  424—  **  1 

**   Treasurer William  H.  Wiley  received. .  421 

"Managers    Frank  H.  Ball  received 413—  '*  1 

William  Forsyth  received  . . .  418 —  "  1 

George  M.  Bond  received. . . .  412 —  "  1 

There  were  no  votes  cast  which  were  thrown  out  for  informality. 

Lewis  F.  Lyn 
W.  H.  Odell, 


Lewis  F.  Lyne,  |  ^^^^^ 


M7\  John  T.  Boyd. — I  have  a  small  matter  to  bring  before  the 
.meetiug.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  a  view  to  accommodating  a 
large  number  of  men  who  find  it  difficult  to  attend  two  meetings 
of  the  Society  in  a  year,  that  the  meetings  should  be  reduced  in 
number  from  two  to  one,  and  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  and  also  bringing  the  matter  before  the  Society 
for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  one  of 
whom  really  suggested  it,  I  have  a  resolution  here  which  I  would 
like  to  read  and  place  before  the  meeting. 

liesolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  be 
and  are  hereby  requested  to  carefully  consider  and  report  to  the  Society  at  its 
next  meeting,  "on  the  advisability  of  having  but  on^  meeting  each  year  instead 
of  two." 

That  said  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  top- 
icij,  etc.,  after  the  present  plan,  and  less  prominence  be  given  to  excursions  as 
such,  with  a  view  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  to  the  meeting  mainly  by  the  ses- 
sions ;  and 

That  the  Coancil  take  such  means  to  ascertain  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
members  on  this  question,  either  by  letter,  ballot,  or  other  communication,  as  in 
Hb  judgment  seems  most  desirable. 


Mids^  \ 
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The  view  expressed  by  the  members  with  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  talking,  has  been  that  very  frequently,  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  business,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  off 
twice  in  a  year.  K  he  can  make  an  arrangement  to  get  away 
from  his  business  twice  in  a  year,  he  would  like  to  give  part  to  a 
summer  holiday  and  part  to  a  meeting,  and  if  he  has  very  urgent 
business  reasons  for  remaining  at  home,  he  can  probably  arrange 
to  attend  one  meeting,  at  which  all  the  papers  could  be  presented, 
whereas  now  the  papers  are  divided,  half  at  each  meeting.  If  he 
cannot  attend  the  meeting  at  which  the  papers  he  is  most  inter- 
ested in  are  read,  he  has  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  discussioui 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  the  most  important  part.  As  to  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  that  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  Council 
of  the  Society.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  here  and 
those  who  are  here  who  favor  it,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  such 
members,  at  such  time  as  the  Chair  decides,  to  have  an  informal 
expression  of  opinion  and  have  the  resolution  referred  to  the 
Council  for  their  action.  I  know  in  some  cases  some  of  us  have 
had  to  give  up  our  summer  holidays,  at  least  part  of  them,  to  be 
present  at  this  fall  meeting.  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  very  fully 
discussed. 

Mr.  Geo,  H.  Bahcock, — I  do  not  see  the  object  of  the  proposed 
action  in  view  of  the  rules  of  the  Society,  because  now  the  Council 
have  full  authority  to  arrange  for  one  or  more  meetings,  as  they 
see  fit,  and  therefore  T  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  resolution 
of  this  kind.  But  independent  of  that,  the  question  itself  is  one 
that  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  taking  such  a  backward  step  as  would  be  involved  in 
giving  up  one  of  our  semi-annual  meetings  for  several  reasons. 
One  is,  that  I  have  seen  similar  steps  taken  by  other  organizations, 
and  in  every  instance  it  was  equivalent  to  suicide.  I  think  it 
would  have  a  similar  effect  upon  this  Society, — not  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this  Society  to  have  two  meetings  a  year  in 
order  to  live,  but  that  having  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  semi- 
annual meetings,  with  ever-increasing  interest,  giving  up  one  of 
them  at  the  present  time  would  so  destroy  the  interest  in  the 
Society  as  to  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect,  if  it  did  not  bring  on 
a  decline,  which  would  cause  the  Society,  finally,  to  become 
extinct.  This  may  seem  a  strange  statement,  but  I  have  seen  so 
many  instances  where  the  giving  up  of  a  portion  of  the  meetings 
of  an  organization  had  that  effect  that  I  should  be  very  much 
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afi'aid  it  would  be  the  same  in  this  case.  At  least,  it  would  be  a 
confession  of  weakness.  Again,  we  do  not  have  any  too  many 
papers  read  before  the  Society  at  the  present  time ;  our  Transac- 
tions are  none  too  large ;  none  of  us  would  like  to  see  them  smaller. 
Nor  have  we  any  too  much  time  in  the  meetings  which  we  now 
hold — the  two  meetings — to  present  and  discuss  the  papers  wliich 
we  have.  If  there  was  but  one  meeting  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  hold  it  together  long  enough  to  discuss  all  the  papers,  unless 
it  were  held  in  sections,  like  the  meetings  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  some  other  societies. 
By  this  means  it  might  be  possible  to  crowd  into  one  meeting 
enough  to  fill  a  volume  of  Transactions,  but  that  would  multiply 
the  objections  urged  against  holding  the  two  meetings,  because  no 
one  person  could  attend  two  or  more  sections  at  the  same  time. 
The  proposed  change,  if  carried  out,  would  have  one  advantage, 
but  I  can  see  no  other;  it  would  reduce  our  annual  expenses 
about  $450,  judging  by  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  pro- 
vided we  did  not  reduce  the  size  of  our  volume  of  Transactions  at 
the  same  time.  That  is,  if  we  undertook  to  crowd  into  one  meet- 
ing all  the  work  now  done  in  two  meetings,  so  as  to  keep  our  vol- 
ume up  to  the  present  size,  it  would  reduce  our  annual  expenses 
less  than  five  per  cent.,  which  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  the  changes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  of 
the  members  to  attend  two  meetings  in  a  year.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  we  have  not  had  at  any  meeting  yet,  much,  if  any,  over  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  membership  in  attendance,  so  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  our  members  do  not  now  attend  these  meetings.  It  is 
probable  that  no  larger  number  would  attend  a  single  meeting 
than  now  attend  each  of  the  two  meetings.  The  inducement  to 
attend  would  be  no  greater  because  of  two  meetings  being  crowded 
into  one.  lam  quite  certain  that  the  Society  would  find  it  a  mis- 
take to  take  this  backward  step.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Tlowdl  Green, — I  certainly  at^ree  with  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Babcock  in' this  matter.  There  is  more  to  be  learned  by 
engineers,  particularly  young  ones,  in  the  informal  discussions  at 
our  meetings,  than  there  would  be  in  the  most  ponderous  written 
papers.  When  mind  meets  mind  in  the  discussion  of  a  question, 
it  becomes  sharpened.  There  is  more  good  done  in  every  way. 
For  one,  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  meet- 
ings should  not  be  more  infrequent.  The  tendency  of  such 
societies  is  to  degenerate  into  a  slow-moving  bureau  system  of 
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management,  where  the  officers  of  the  society,  or  a  selected  few, 
will  prepare  papers  in  cliques,  and  will  insist  on  presenting  their 
ideas  for  transmission  through  the  mails  to  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers, whereas  in  those  frequent  interchanges  when  the  men  can 
meet  each  other'  face  to  face  and  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  the  live  questions  of  our  profession  are  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  all,  incalculably  more  good  is  done. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — If  I  understand  the  rule  of  the  society,  it 
would  appear  that  under  it  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  change 
of  this  kind  to  be  effected  under  a  year  at  the  very  least.  ' 

The  Chairman. — Yes,  under  the  rules,  the  annual  meeting  must 
be  held  in  November,  either  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  as  decided 
by  the  Council,  and  other  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Council. 
The  spring  meeting  has  always  been  called  by  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil. There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  compels  the 
society  to  hold  a  spring  meeting.  It  has  always  been  done  in 
obedience  to  the  sentiment  of  the  members. 

Mr,  Durfee, — Well  sir,  in  view  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  very 
general  applause  that  attended  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in 
which  I  most  fully  concur,  I  should  say  there  was  not  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  such  a  resolution  taking  effect.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  J,  F,  HoUoway, — I  concur  most  heartily  with  what  has 
been  stated  by  others  in  regard  to  this  measure.  There  is  one 
other  feature  about  it  which  perhaps  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  is,  that  in  holding  two  meetings  a  year  we  are  enabled  to  hold 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  very  essential 
now,  since  the  society  has  so  extended  a  membership  and  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  it  is.  It  is  very  important  that  various 
sections  of  the  country  should  have  the  advantage  of  meetings 
held  in  their  vicinity,  and  if  there  was  but  one  meeting  a  year,  it 
would  deprive  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  from  attend- 
ing, simply  because  it  would  necessarily  be  so  veiy  far  from  their 
place  of  residence,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
give  to  it  the  necessary  time.  I  am  quite  certain  that  one  annual 
meetiug  could  have  no  more  of  interest,  no  more  of  attendance,  no 
more  of  papers,  than  a  meeting  held  semi-annually,  and  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  audience  as  this  is  evidence  enough  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  meetings  as  they  are  being  now  held,  and 
to  diminish  the  number  of  our  meetings,  and  hold  them  in  remote 
places  but  once  a  year,  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  very 
many  from  attending  them.     No  man  regrets  any  more  than  I  do 
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the  missing  of  a  single  meeting,  but  it  is  my  loss  alone  and  not 
the  loss  of  the  society.  I  make  it  up  as  best  I  can  in  reading  the 
Papers,  and  the  discussions,  and  I  get  the  worth  of  my  money  in 
the  printed  Transactions  of  the  society,  and  because  I  cannot  go  to 
all  the  meetings,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  have  them  lessened, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers, that  two  meetings  a  year  are  essential. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Trump, — There  is  one  thing  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  discussion,  and  I  will  mention  it  simply  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  to  it.  Very  many  of 
us  cannot  possible  fix  a  time  when  we  could  leave  for  the  attend- 
ance of  one  meeting,  while  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  reach 
one  or  the  other  of  two  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Boyd. — In  answer  to  that  I  would  say,  that  this  question 
has  been  raised  by  some  of  the  members  as  a  reason  in  favor  of 
the  resolution.  The  gentleman  who  was  really  the  author  of  the 
suggestion  to  have  but  one  meeting,  stated  that  very  often  owing 
to  a  press  of  business  which  is  liable  to  arise  in  the  fall,  a  man  is 
more  apt  to  make  his  plans  to  attend  the  spring  meeting  instead 
of  the  fall  meeting,  and  when  the  time  of  the  spring  meeting 
comes  around,  he  may  find  he  cannot  possibly  go ;  whereas,  if 
there  was  but  one  meeting  at  which  all  the  papers  were  presented, 
it  might  lead  to  a  more  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  a  greater 
number  of  members  to  attend  one  meeting.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  society,  and  not  those  of 
any  one  individual  under  any  circumstances.  I  offered  the  reso- 
lution at  the  suggestion  of  others,  simply  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  opinion.  Another  reason  advanced  was  that  some  members 
were  very  much  afraid  that  the  frequent  excursions  and  affairs  of 
that  kind  would  be  an  attraction  which  would  be  equal  to  the 
object  of  coming  to  hear  the  papers  read.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  an  excursion  once  in  every  two 
years — to  have  an  excursion  which  would  be  known  as  an  excur- 
sion. I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  full  expression  of 
opinion,  because  it  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
position  to  those  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  have  the  matter  most 
at  heart. 

Mr.  Thjomas  R.  Pickering. — I  would  prefer  that  the  society 
should  have  three  meetings  a  year  instead  of  one.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  it  is  very  difficult  for  members  to  attend  one  of  two 
meetings  just  at  the  time  for  which  they  are  assigned ;  whereas, 
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if  a  third  one  were  held  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
benefited  by  an  attendance  at  one  meeting  at  least. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Lyne. — I  coDScientiously  believe  that  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  this  organization  and  the  lively  interest  taken 
in  the  topical  discussions  and  the  reading  of  papers  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  frequency  of  such  meetings.  I  happen  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  institution  which  holds  annual  meetings,  and  at  the 
last  meeting  we  were  unable  to  transact  our  business,  and  conse- 
quently we  were  put  back  one  year.  I  for  one  do  not  expect  to 
attend  every  meeting  of  this  organization,  except  when  it  happens 
to  be  near  my  locality,  but  there  are  others  who  live  in  the  local- 
ity where  we  hold  these  meetings  who  are  veiy  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions  where  otherwise  they 
would  be  utterly  deprived  of  that  privilege.  I  think,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  that  we  should  continue  in  our  present  course  in  order  to 
give  all  our  members,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advantages  of  the 
organization.     (Applause.) 

Mr,  W.  S,  Roget^s, — I  am  reminded  of  an  expression  which  was 
made  use  of  once  by  one  of  our  older  members  who  is  not  here  to- 
day. He  told  me  to  attend  all  the  meetings  that  I  could.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  if  you  cannot  go  to  a  meeting  you  have  still  an  advan- 
tage ;  when  I  go  it  does  me  good,  but  if  I  do  not  get  there  I  have 
all  the  papers  sent  me,  and  I  have  all  the  arguments  on  my  own 
side,'"  and  he  says,  "I  have  just  as  much  enjoyment  as  if  I  was 
there,  except  that  I  do  not  get  a  chance  to  shake  hands."  But  I 
want  to  go  a  little  further  than  the  last  speakers ;  I  am  selfish  in 
the  matter ;  I  would  like  to  have  the  meetings  every  Saturday. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  want  one  meeting ;  I  want  lots  of  them.  If 
they  are  in  my  locality  and  I  cannot  get  there,  I  will  do  as  my 
friend  does — I  will  get  the  documents  and  I  can  argue  it  out  a 
great  deal  longer  than  if  the  others  were  at  hand  to  talk  me 
down. 

Prof,  H.  II,  Thurston, — It  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
the  matter  further ;  but  it  may  do  no  harm,  as  the  matter  goes  on 
record,  to  state  on  what  theory  we  started  our  system  of  meetings. 
If  you .  will  read  over  om*  constitution  and  by-laws,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  they  have  been  very  carefully  considered.  They 
were  first  prepared  by  Alexander  HoUey  and  his  committee,  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  perhaps  were  as  competent  to  frame  such  a 
plan  as  any  then  living,  or  to-day  living.  The  consideration  of 
the  number,  the  place  and  the  time  of  the  meetings  was  of  prime 
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importance,  and  they  were  settled  upon  this  theory : — It  was  con- 
sidered that  we  should  have  one  meeting,  unquestionably,  every 
year,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  society.  The  headquarters  of 
the  society  were  placed  in  New  York,  because  that  was  the  great 
center  of  the  kind  of  work  and  trade  in  which  we  are  interested  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  place  in  the  country  at  which  it  is  so 
easy  to  concentrate  members,  and  to  which  they  will  so  naturally 
drift  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  was  decided  in  the 
expectation  that  members  would  make  arrangements  to  come  to 
New  York  and  transact  their  business  there  at  that  time.  Then 
it  was  proposed  to  have  two  other  meetings — three  meetings  per 
year,  the  other  two  meetings  to  be  held  peripatetically,  in  one  city 
to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  for  the  double  purpose  of  enabling 
members  out  of  New  York  to  meet  each  other  in  other  sections, 
and  for  the  second  purpose  of  doing  a  sort  of  mission arj^  work — 
sending  out  members  of  the  society  to  portions  of  the  country  in 
which  there  might  be  many  having  common  interests  with  our- 
selves, but  who  had  not  as  yet  learned  the  object  of  the  society  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  New  York  City  as 
headquarters,  forming  a  nucleus  there  that  should  be  immovable, 
that  we  could  secure  the  desired  permanence,  and  by  sending  out 
members  at  our  missionary  meetings  we  could  bring  into  the 
society  a  great  many  members  who  otherwise  might  be  unaware 
of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  them  by  joining  the 
society  and  attending  the  meetings.  The  first  year  we  attempted 
to  carry  out  this  programme ;  but  we  had  then  verj'  few  members, 
and  yet  the  three  meetings  of  the  first  year,  if  I  remember  right, 
were  much  better  attended  proportionally  than  the  meetings  are 
now.  But  it  was  a  little  inconvenient  to  put  two  of  these  meet- 
ings so  near  together — one  in  the  early  spring  and  one  in  mid- 
summer, and  it  was  proposed  to  try  a  system  of  two  meetings 
only,  one  held  annually  in  New  York,  and  the  other  outside  that 
city.  That  plan  has  been  adhered  to  since.  The  attendance  at 
the  two  meetings  is  not  as  great  at  either  meeting,  proportion- 
ally, as  it  was  before,  and  I  think  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan 
now  proposed,  of  a  single  meeting,  the  proportion  of  members 
would  by  no  means  be  double  the  proportion  attending  each 
meeting  at  present.  I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  simple 
fact  ot  reducing  the  number  of  meetings  from  two  to  one  would 
be  taken  as  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  that  the  society  would 
lose  some  strength  and  some  moral  status  in  consequence.     The 
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origiDal  plan  has  always  seemed  to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  should 
myself  personally  prefer  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  New  York 
City  and  the  second  meeting,  or  even  a  third  meeting,  at  other 
points  in  the  country,  going  from  point  to  point,  as  the  popular 
demand  might  lead  us,  from  year  to  year.  In  handling  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  abroad  and  the 
American  Association  at  home,  it  has  been  found  very  important 
to  secure  these  transitions  from  point  to  point  in  the  country; 
and  the  building  up  of  those  enormously  great  societies  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  point  was  found  for  each  meeting  at  which 
they  were  sure  to  have  a  large  attendance,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  this  action  would  be  advantageous  here.  Again,  I 
think  that  as  the  society  increases  in  numbers,  it  will  be  found 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  large  attendance  and  a 
good  supply  of  papers  at  each  of  our  two  meetings,  and  even 
three ;  and  I  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  society  growing  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  have  a  membership  numbered  not  by 
hundreds  but  by  thousands,  like  the  British  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  I  can  imagine  our  holding  quarterly  meetings,  well 
supphed  with  papers,  and  the  growth  of  the  society  enormously 
stimulated  by  the  fact  of  having  three  meetings  every  year  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  very  sure  from  my  own 
observation  that  our  policy  will  be  to  hold  at  least  two  meetings 
and  very  likely  to  return  to  three,  and  not  improbably  to  have  at 
some  time  quarterly  meetings,  and  that  the  more  closely  we  ad- 
here to  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  HoUey  and  his  friends,  the  more 
prosperous  will  our  society  become,  the  more  firmly  will  it  be 
established,  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  increase  of  member- 
ship.    (Applause.) 

Mr,  Boyd, — For  the  purpose  of  closing  the  discussion,  with 
Prof.  Thurston's  consent,  as  he  very  kindly  seconded  it,  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  motion.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Hutton, — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  motion  presented 
by  Mr.  Boyd  should  not  be  withdrawn.  It  seems  to  me  important 
that  the  discussion  of  this  question  should  go  on  record  in  the 
Transactions,  and  for  this  reason  I  hope  he  will  not  press  the 
withdrawal  of  his  motion.    • 

Prof.  De  Volson  Wood. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  rule  is  so 
wisely  drawn  tliat  there  is  no  need  of  considering  a  revision  of  the 
rule  ;  that  all  the  abuses,  if  there  be  such,  of  excursions,  of  excess- 
ive number  of  meetings,  of  excessive  number  of  papers,  or  of  any- 
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thing  else  pertainiDg  to  the  meetings  and  the  papers,  may  be 
regulated  by  the  wishes  of  the  society  through  the  Council,  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  quite  unnecessary  to  instruct  them  at  this 
time  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Boyd. — ^I  think  that  in  view  of  the  expression  of  opinion, 
which  has  been  so  universally  against  the  motion,  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  withdraw  it.  The  matter  is  discussed  simply  with  a 
view  of  getting  at  what  was  best  to  the  interest  of  the  society,  and 
I  hope  the  motion  will  be  allowed  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman. — I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  a  motion 
cannot  be  withdrawn  when  seconded,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Prof.  Hutton. — My  point  is  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion 
would  withdraw  the  discussion  of  it  and  the  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  question  to  which  it  relates.  These  opinions  will  form  too 
valuable  a  guide  to  be  lost,  and  for  this  reason  I  object  to  the 
withdi'awal  proposed. 

Prof.  Wood's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Durfee. — I  understand  that  under  that  resolution  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  printed. 

The  Chairman. — Yes,  sir. 

The  circular  of  the  Committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  in  reference  to  the  Cresson  and  Scott  medals  was 
read,  and  after  announcements  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  meeting, 
the  professional  papers  were  taken  up. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Main,  "  On  the  Use  of  Compound 
Engines  for  Manufacturing  Purposes,  the  Relative  Areas  of  the 
Cylinders,  and  the  Regulation  of  the  Pressure  in  Receiver,"  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Denton,  Ilutton,  Babcock,  Durfee,  Borden, 
Suplefe,  Wheelock,  Thurston,  Wood,  Odell,  Rogers,  Ljne,  and  Free- 
man. After  announcements  hy  Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes,  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  two  papers  by  C.  H. 
Peabody  of  Boston  were  read  together.  Their  titles  were  "  Flow 
of  Steam  in  a  Tube"  and  "A  Simple  Calorimeter,"  and  were  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Denton  and  Babcock,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Third  Session.    Wednesday,  October  17. 

Called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Vice-President  Woodbury. 
The  first  paper  was  the  joint  one  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Powel  and 
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W.  L.  Cheney,  "  A  System  of  Worm  Gearing  of  Diametral  Pitch/* 
which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Crane  and  Oberlin  Smith. 
That  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  of  Providence,  "  An  Improved  Method 
of  Finding  the  Diameter  of  Cone  and  Step-Pulleys,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Sweet,  Denton,  and  Binsse ;  that  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Scheffler  of  Erie,  "  A  Foundry  Cupola  Experience,"  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Snell,  Durfee,  Firmstone,  Suplee,  and  Barr. 

Prof.  Lanza's  paper,  "  Some  Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron 
made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,"  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Denton. 
The  paper  by  the  latter,  "  On  the  Identification  of  Dry  Steam," 
illustrated  by  photographic  reproductions  of  appearances  of  steam 
jets,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Emery,  Peabody,  Weightman,  Bab- 
cock,  and  Durfee.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Emery  of  New  York  then  read 
his  paper,  "  The  Cost  of  Power  in  Non  Condensing  Engines,"  and 
it  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Denton,  Barr,  and  Wlieelock. 

Prof.  Lanza's  second  paper,  **An  Account  of  Certain  Experi- 
ments upon  Several  Methods  of  Counterbalancing  the  Action  of 
the  Keciprocating  Parts  of  a  Locomotive,"  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Emery. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper,  the  Topical  Queries  were  taken  up, 
and  Messrs.  Whitehead,  Bond,  Barr,  Sweet,  Oberlin  Smith,  Wool- 
son,  Holloway  and  Kichards  discussed  the  query : 

"  Is  there  any  recognized  method  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 
threads  and  for  different  materials  ?  And,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 
mulate one  bnped  npon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of 
depth  of  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  tap  for  each 
material? 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  debate,  the  session  adjourned. 

FouBTH  Session.    Wednesday  Evening,  Octobeb  71. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  The  two 
papers  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Webb,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  were  the  only 
two  read  at  this  session.  The  first  was  entitled  "  The  Overliaul- 
ing  of  a  Mechanical  Power,"  and  tlie  second  was  "  The  Mechanics 
of  the  Injector."  The  first  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Oberlin 
Smith,  and  the  second  by  Messrs.  Kent  and  Denton. 

After  these  two  papers,  the  assigned  discussion  on  Steel  Phe- 
nomena was  begun.  This  discussion  was  based  upon  the  reso- 
lution at  the  Nashville  Convention,  reported  at  page  727  of  Vol- 
ume IX.  of  the  Transactions  as  follows : 
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"  I  tbink  this  discassioD  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  exhibited  in  steel  is  so 
very  interesting^  that  we  ought  to  have  some  day  a  sort  of  symposiam  presented 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  on  steel  phenomena.  Each  member  can  amtrib- 
ute,  what  would,  amount  perhaps  to  half  a  page,  describing  some  peculiar  phe- 
nomena which  he  has  witnessed,  bringing  facts,  not  theories,  that  will  add  to  the 
amount  of  oar  knowledge  on  steel  and  lead  to  some  true  or  some  better  theory  of 
these  peculiar  phenomena.  I  make  that  suggestion  for  the  topical  discussions 
for  the  next  meeting." 

The  queries  were  as  follows  : 

What  experiences  and  phenomena  can  you  describe  as  to  the  conduct  of  steels 
under  the  conditions  in  which  you  were  using  them  ? 

How  much  allowance  is  wise  in  shrinkage  fits  with  stee]  ? 

What  is  the  best  form  of  cross  section  to  adopt  for  steel  castings  of  a  compli- 
cated nature,  in  order  to  secure  solidity  and  freedom  from  shrinkage  cracks? 

How  often  must  the  skin  of  steel  be  removed,  in  grinding  true  gauge?,  etc., 
before  change  of  form  ceases  ? 

The  debate  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hibbard,  Fuller, 
Kent,  Huston,  Stetson,  Dingee,  Fawcett,  Main,  O.  Smith,  Hunt, 
Denton,  Sweet,  and  Bond,  by  several  of  whom  illustrative  samples 
were  exhibited.  The  debate  was  arrested  before  its  conclusion 
in  order  to  admit  of  a  trip  on  the  Suburban  Electric  cars. 

Fifth  Session.    Thubsday  Evening,  October  18. 

This  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  by  Vice-President 
Henry  G.  Morris,  who  took  the  chair.  The  paper  by  L  H. 
Rutlierford,  of  New  York,  was  presented  by  F.  R.  Hutton,  and 
was  entitled  "  The  Strains  on  an  Annular  Lid  Resisting  Internal 
Pressure."  It  received  no  discussion.  The  paper  by  Mr.  C.  J.  . 
H.  Woodbury,  of  Boston,  was  entitled,  "  Electric  Welding,"  and 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Oberlin  Smith,  and  Ralph  I.  Pope 
(by  invitation). 

The  discussion  of  steel  phenomena  was  again  taken  up,  being 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Richards,  Yost,  Barr,  Wheelock, 
OberUn  Smith,  Crane,  Whitehead  and  Hutton. 

The  query : 

*'  What  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  variation  in  pitch  of  screw-threads,  as 
cut  by  dies  in  the  screw-machine,  resulting  from  irregular  stretching  or  flow  of 
the  metal,  cansed  by  the  actiou  of  the  dies  when  operating  upon  large  numbers 
of  comparatively  long  screws  of  small  diameter?  " 

was  discussed  by  Mr.  Whitehead. 

At  the  close  of  these  discussions,  the  following  resolutions  were 
severally  presented : 
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By  Mr.  B.  H.  Warren,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith : 

Resolvedy  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desiriDg  to  ex- 
press their  high  appreciation  not  only  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Scranton,  in  the  official  invitation  sent  them 
through  their  President,  William  Connell,  Esq.,  and  J.  H.  Fisher,  Secretary,  to 
hold  their  eighteenth  meeting  in  this  city,  bnt  as  well  for  the  attention  and  kind- 
ness phown  them  during  their  stay,  hereby  tender  them  our  sincerest  thanks  and 
would  as  well  express  the  hope  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
supplemented  by  the  labors  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  city  of  Scranton 
will  continue  to  show  in  the  future  the  same  marvelous  development  that  has 
marked  its  progress  in  the  past. 

By  Mr.  Eobert  Hunt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Durfee: 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  hereby  expresses 
to  the  Entertainment  Committee,  through  its  chairman,  Col.  Boies,  so  ably 
assisted  by  the  ladies,  its  cordial^thanks  for  the  opportunities  so  pleasantly  offered 
for  meeting  the  citizens  and  ladies  of  Scrai^ton,  and  for  the  many  other  courtesies 
so  warmly  extended,  and  especially  in  their  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  the 
visiting  members,  and  to  tender  congratulations  to  the  committee  and  ladies,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  extend  those  hospitalities  in  a  city  so  charming  in  its  location 
and  beautiful  surroundings,  its  well-known  educational  system  and  advantages, 
and  its  commercial  honor  and  integrity. 

By  Mr.  George  H.  Babcock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weightman : 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  ettending  members  and  guests  of  this 
society  are  hereby  expressed  for  the  hospitality  extended  by  the  Erie  and  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Railway  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  by  whose  liber- 
ality, courteously  administered  in  person  by  their  respective  superintendents, 
Mr.  George  B.  Smith  and  S.  A.  McMullen,  we  have  enjoyed  a  delightful  excur- 
sion through  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions  of  our  country,  and  have  expe- 
rienced the  pleasure  and  novelty  of  a  ride  over  the  famous  Gravity  Hoad  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields. 

By  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Boyd  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  expressed  to  the  Dickson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  through  its  manager,  Mr.  J.  P.  Dickson;  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  through  its  manager,  Mr.  E.  S.  Moffat ;  the  Pine  Brook  Col- 
liery, through  its  manager,  Mr.  Brooks  ;  the  Boies  Car  Wheel  Co.,  through  its 
manager,  Mr.  Pearson  ;  and  the  Scranton  Packing  Co.,  through  its  manager,  Mr. 
Hendrickp,  for  the  courtesy  extended  it  in  opening  their  interesting  works  to 
inspection  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  visitors  were  entertained. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Suburban 
Railway  Company,  through  its  courteous  President,  Col.  Geo.  Sanderson,  for  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  appliances  and  enjoying  the  use  of  their  novel  and 
progressive  enterprise. 

By  Prof.  J.  E.  Denton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bond : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  hereby  tender  their  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Dexter,  Lambert  «&  Co. ,  of  Hawley,  for  the  opportunity  "so  courteously 
offered  for  visiting  their  silk  mills;  also  to  Messrs.  Christian  Dorflinger  &  Sons 
for  like  courtesies  during  a  visit  to  their  glass  works  at  White  Mills,  where  they 
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enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  witnessing  the  interesting  and  iDtrlcate  operations  of 
their  respective  industries. 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Barr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Suplee  : 

Resolved,  That  the  society  tender  its  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Scranton  for  the 
invitation  extended  by  him  to  visit  the  Scrantou  Steel  Works,  and  say  to  him 
that  while  it  has  been  impossible  up  to  this  time  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  same, 
that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  before  we  leave  the  city. 

By  Acting-President  Woodbury,  seconded  by  Professor  F.  R. 
Hutton : 

Resohed,  That  while  all  have  done  much  to  make  our  visit  to  Scranton  one  of 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  we  recognize  the  fact,  that  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
burden  falls  on  the  local  committee,  and  ere  we  turn  our  faces  homeward,  y^Q 
would  tender  them  and  their  attentive  and  efficient  chairman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes, 
our  heartiest  thanks  for  all  the  good  things  they  have  done  for  us. 

After  a  few  words  of  reply  from  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  the  city 
of  Scranton  and  the  repetition  of  the  announcement  that  the 
Spring  Convention  of  1889  would  be  held  in  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa., 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Excursions. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  including  both  the  iron  furnaces 
and  the  steel  plant. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  society  and  their 
ladies  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Scranton.  This  was  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  building,  with  music  and  a  collation. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  to  the  shops  of 
the  Dickson  Mfg.  Co.,  the  Boies  Steel  Car  Wheel  Works,  and  the 
Pine  Brook  Colliery.  In  the  evening,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  professional  session,  the  members  took  a  trip  over  the  line  of 
the  Suburban  Electric  Co.,  stopping  at  their  power  plant. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  trip  to  Houesdale,  stopping  at 
Hawlcy  and  White  Mills  at  the  silk  mills  and  glass  works  respect- 
ively. From  Honesdale  the  party  returned  to  Carbondale  over 
the  gravity  lines  of  the  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.,  and  from  thenco  back  to 
Scranton. 

Friday  morning  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  society  to  the  Scranton 
Steel  Works  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Scranton,  its 
president,  after  which  the  members  dispersed. 
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THE  STRAINS  IN  AN  ANNULAR  LID  RESISTING  IN- 
TERNAL PRESSURE. 

BT  L.  H.  RUTHERFORD,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

(Presented  by  P.  R.  Button.) 

Introduction. 

Tlie  occasion  recently  arose  in  the  writer's  practice  to  decide  upon 
the  strains  in  an  annular  casting,  to  which  a  flexible  diaphragm  was 
secured,  when  fluid  pressure  came  normally  upon  the  latter.  A 
large  cylindrical  vessel,  seventy-three  inches  in  diameter,  had  to 
have  a  lid  which  could  be  easily  opened,  and  should  be  light.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  make  this  lid  of  copper  sheet  |  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  to  rivet  this  copper  to  a  cast-iron  ring,  which  would  give 
the  necessary  stiffness  to  secure  a  steam-tight  joint  when  bolted  to 
the  flange  of  the  cylinder,  and  would  allow  of  arranging  a  con- 
venient hinge  structure.  The  copper  part  was  a  segment  of  a 
sphere  struck  with  a  radius  of  fifty-seven  inches,  running  into  the 
tangent  at  30"^,  as  shown  in  the  sketches,  and  was  riveted  by 
eighty-four  copper  rivets  at  2 J"  pitch.  The  diameter  of  the  pitch 
circle  of  the  rivets  was  66  inches. 

The  section  of  the  cast-iron  ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  where  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  lid  was  held  to  the  flange  b}^  16  bolts,  2"  in 
diameter,  and  the  tightness  of  the  joint  against  leakage  was  secured 
by  a  ring  of  sheet  rubber  l"x  \\'\  let  into  a  groove.  The  vessel 
had  to  withstand  an  internal  pressure  from  steam  of  65  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  tending  to  blow  out  the  copper  and  flex  the  cast-iron 
ring  to  which  it  was  riveted.  It  was  early  found  in  the  investiga- 
tion that  the  strain  in  the  ring  could  not  be  evaluated  by  the  simple 
arithmetical  methods  which  are  usual  and  preferable,  since  they 
could  not  be  made  to  embrace  the  intricate  relations  of  the  stresses. 
The  interest  of  such  a  case  to  designers  generally,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  it  may  prove  to  others  to  be  able  to  refer  to  such  an 
analytical  investigation,  have  induced  me  to  request  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, by  whom  it  was  undertaken,  to  consent  to  its  publication  in 
the  Society's  Transactions.  F.  R.  Hutton. 
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In  order  to  make  the  investigation  as  comprehensive  and  general 
as  possible,  the  particular  conditions  of  the  specitic  problem  which 
occasioned  it  will  only  be  alluded  to  incidentally  as  a  means  of 
illustration,  until  the  close  of  the  deduction,  when  they  will  serve 
to  illustrate  its  application. 

We  will  first  assume,  for  convenience  of  reference,  that,  as  in  the 
given  case,  the  annular  ring  of  metal,  whose  conditions  of  strain  are 
to  be  determined,  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a  vertical  axis  of 
symmetry.  We  will  further  assume  that  this  ring  is  held  up  against 
the  external  forces  applied  to  it,  by  a  continuous  circular  abutment, 
upon  which  it  rests  (secured  in  the  given  case  by  a  system  of  bolts), 
and  this  line  of  support  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  abutment 
circle.  Where  an  axis  is  spoken  of,  that  of  the  ring  is  always  meant, 
and  the  center  of  the  abutment  circle  will  be  found  in  this  axis. 

This  investigation  is  designed  to  cover  such  cases  only,  in 
which  the  forces  acting  on  the  ring  are  symmetrically  disposed 
about  its  axis,  both  as  regards  direction,  point  of  application,  and 
intensity,  in  wTiich  case  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  elements  ot 
any  special  set  of  forces  are  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon  ;  that 
Ihjeir  lines  of  direction,  unless  vertical  and  therefore  parallel  with 
it,  all  meet  in  the  same  point  of  the  axis;  and  that  their  points  of 
application  ta  the  ring  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose 
center  is  in  that  axis,  and  which  may  be  called  the  circle  or  line  of 
application  of  that  particular  set. 

In  the  case  of  the  given  cylindrical  vessel,  of  which  Fig.  1  is  a 

sectional  elevation.  Fig.  2  a  plan,  and  of  whose  cast-iron  ring  Fig.  3  is 

a  semi-section,  the  external  forces  acting  on  that  ring  are,  1st.  The 

direct  steam  and  fluid  pressure  on  its  exposed  surface,  whose  width 

radially  is  the  irregular  line  EFGH  (¥\g,  9  8eq,\  the  directions  of 

pressure  being  normal  to  the  different  portions  of  that  surface,  the 

pressure  on  each  portion  forming  a  distinct  set;    2d.  The  force 

applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  flexible  copper 

bottom,  the  line  of  application  of  which  is  the  rivet  circle,  and  the 

lines  of  action  of  whose  elements  make  an  angle  of  30°  with  the 

horizon;  3d.  The  reaction  of  the  continuous  abutment,  whose  line 

* 

of  application  is  the  abutment  circle,  as  at  C^(Fig.  9  seq.\  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  elements  being  vertical.  The  total  dmcnward  press- 
ijirc  of  the  first  two  classes  must  therefore  be  equal  to  the  upward 
reaction,  which  constitutes  the  third  class,  the  other  components 
holding  themselves  in  equilibrium,  as  shown  in  the  general  discus- 
sion which  follows. 
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Every  elementary  force  acting  on  the  ring  should  be  resolved 
into  two  components,  the  first  being  horizontal,  and  tlie  second 
parallel  to  the  line  of  reaction  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  circular 
abutment;  for  the  reason  that  the  two  resulting  classes  differ  en- 
tirely in  their  manner  of  causing  strain  in  the  ring.  The  horizontal 
components  will  all  be  radial,  and  each  coiiaplete  set  or  ring  of 
such  components  holds  itself  in  equilibrium,  by  reason  of  the  dia- 
metral  opposition  and  equality  of  its  elementary  parts,  and  the 


continuity  of  the  ring  solely ;  while  the  sum  total  of  the  components 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  reaction  of  the  circular  abutment  is  only 
held  in  equilibrium  by  an  independent  force,  equal  in  magnitude 
and  opposite  in  direction,  viz. : — the  reaction  of  that  abutment. 

The  horizontal  components  will  always  cause  a  direct  strain  of 
tension  or  compression  in  the  ring,  normal  to  its  cross  section,  which 
may  be  considerably  modified  by  an  additional  indirect  strain, 
when  the  poiots  of  application  of  those  components  are  above  or 
below  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of 
any  cross  section  of  the  ring,  because  such  eccentricity  of  action 
will  develop  a  moment  of  internal  resistance  to  flexure.  The  hori- 
zontal line  passing  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  cross  sec- 
tion, is  the  neutral  axis,  with  respect  to  which  the  moment  of  the 
resistance  to  extraneous  force  is  calculated,  as  will  iappear  later. 


r;r 
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Before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the 
internal  strains  produced  by  the  second  class  of  extraneous  forces, 
or  the  components  parallel  to  the  lines  of  reaction  of  the  abut- 
ment, it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  determine  the  relation  and 
magnitude  of  these  strains,  which  have  just  been  described.  The 
direct  strains  due  to  the  horizontal,  radial  components  are  exactly 
similar  to  those  in  a  section  of  cylindrical  pipe  exposed  to  external 
or  internal  pressure,  or  both  (the  character  of  the  prevailing  strain 
being  simply  a  question  of  numerical  supremacy);  and  the  method 
of  determining  their  amount  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  old 
familiar  method  of  determining  the  bursting  pressure  for  the  longi- 
tudinal seam  of  a  steam  boiler.  While  the  ring  remains  intact, 
the  forces  acting  on  one-half  hold  in  equilibrium  those  acting  on 
the  other  half,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  cau^  a  failure  of  the  ring 
at  the  extremities  of  any  diameter,  and  to  determine  the  strain,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  find  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  the  forces 
acting  on  one-half,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the  given 
diameter. 

First  find  from  the  conditions  and  data  of  the  problem,  the  total 
magnitude  (that  is  all  around  the  ring)  of  any  one  set  of  radial 
components  (and  for  the  sake  of  example,  let  them  be  directed 
toward  the  center,  producing  compression),  and  the  radius  of  its 
line  of  application.     Let  the   circumference  A  C  B  Fig.  4  be  the 

plan  of  this  line  of  applica- 
JF^/^.  1/  tion  ;  let  dx  (differential  of 

,r)  at  C  be  an  elementary 
portion  of  its  length,  whose 
angular  distance  from  A^ 
measured  at  the  center  D  is 
^  ;  and  let  J.  5  be  the  given 
diameter.  Let  Fx  be  the 
total  force  directed  toward 
the  center,  and  R  be  the 
radius  of  the  circumference 
A  CB.  Then  the  force  per 
linear  unit  of  the  circumfer- 

ence  will   be  • — ^,  and  the 

elementary   radial   force  corresponding  to  a  length  dx  will    be 
—1—-,  and  its  component  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  A  B  will 
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be  -^1  ^^i"  0  ^  ^p  (differential  P).  Now  x=Re  or  dx=Rde,  so 

we  have  dP=^^  ^^^"l,^  ^^  =|^  sin  ^  dO.      To  obtain    the    total 

force  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  integrate  this  expression 
through  a  serai-circumference,  from  ^  =  0  to  ^  =  ;r  with  the  result 

P  =|i  ('sin  e  de=^  (~  cos  7t  +  cos  0)  =  -Pi  =^.     This  force 

resists  a  similar  one  on  the  other  half  of  the  ring  through  the  two 
cross  sections  at  A  and  B,  between  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 

divided ;  so  that  each  section  sustains  a  pressm-e  of  ^ — ^  and  if  A 

It 

is  the  area  of  the  section  in  square  inches,  the  unit  pressure  will  be 
-^ — ^      Similarly  for  any  other  force  F^  producing  either  tension 

or  compression,  we  shall  have  -^ — ^.    Therefore,  to  determine  the 

ultimate  direct  unit  tension  or  compression  in  the  ring,  take  the 
separate  sums  of  both  kinds  of  stress  and  divide  the  excess  of  the 
greater  over  the  less  by  2;r  times  the  area  of  the  cross  section  in 

square  inches,  thus,    q    j       This  stress,  uniform  throughout  the 

section,  always  obtains  where  there  are  any  horizontal  components ; 
but,  as  stated  before,  it  may  be  modified  by  the  eccentricity  of 
action  of  the  forces.  When  a  prismatic  body  is  subjected  to  an 
eccentric  thrust  or  pull  without  failure,  it  not  only  sustains  that 
force,  but  also  develops  a  moment  of  resistance  to  flexure  about 
that  neutral  axis  of  its  cross  section,  with  respect  to  which  that 
moment  is  least.  Now,  in  the  case  of  two  opposite  sections  of 
the  ring,  we  have  in  reality  one,  as  the  ring  is  continuous  between 
them,  and  the  neutral  axis  with  respect  to  which  the  moment  of 
internal  resistance  is  least,  is  obviously  the  horizontal  line  passing 
through  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  ;  and  the  effect  on 
the  ring  would  be  similar  to  a  slight  angular  motion  in  a  hinge 
opened  out  flat,  were  it  not  that  every  other  cross-section  of  the 
ring  is  affected  in  the  same  way,  whereby  one  part  of  the  ring  is 
extended  and  the  other  compressed  throughout,  without  destroying 
its  perfect  annularity  as  a  whole. 

Let  Fig.  5  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  ring,  A  B  being  the 
line  through  the  centerd  of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  ^and  N^  and 
CD  the  trace  of  the  plane  in  which  any  given  set  of  horizontal 
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components  acts.  Ifi^i  is  the  total  magnitude  of  6ticli  a  set,  we  Have 

found  before  that  the  force  for  each  of  tlie  sections  Jf  and  Jf  and 

F 
perpeadicular  to  it,  is  -p-J-,  and  if  C  Di6a.t&  distance  nii  from  A  B, 

the  moment  of  the  force—  is  -^i,  and   for  any  other  forces  i^ 

Jftn, 
Fi,  etc.,  with  lever  arms  m%,  njj,  etc.,  we  have  the  moments    — - — , 

-    °,   etc.,  and  for  the  total  moment  with  respect  to  tlie  nentral 

axis  A  £,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  separate  moments  or  — 

Now  Ihe  moment  of  resistanw  of  the  Fcction  M,  According  to  the 


J^/fr^ 


well  known  formula  is  eqnal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  with  respect 
to  the  line  A  B,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  unit  strain  at  any 
point,  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  line  A  B,  i.  e.,  it/ 
is  the  unit  strain  at  a  distance  d  from  A  B  and  /  is  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross  section  we  have  the  moment  of  resistance  M  "= 

•^  /.  Equate  this  moment  of  internal  resistance  with  the  moment 
of  external  force  as  above  and  we  have  ^  /  = — \^ — '—  and  from 

tlii8y=   — ^ — Y — in  which  S(Fm)  is  given   by  the  conditions 

of  the  problem,  and  Z  is  a  matter  of  calculation  from  the  cross- 
section  of  tlie  ring.  The  greatest  unit  strains  occur,  of  course,  in 
those  portions  of  the  ring  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  neutral 
line  A  B,  one  for  compression,  and  one  for  tension.     Giving  to  d 
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the  particular  values  corresponding,  we  deduce  values  for  the 
greatest  unit  strains  of  induced  tension  or  compression,  with  each 
of  which  is  to  be  combined  the  direct  tension  or    compression, 

already  found  to  be  equal  to   ^  ^    /  taking  the  sum  in  the  case  ot 

tlie  two  similar  strains,  and  the  difference  in  the  other. 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to  originality  in  the  foregoing 
analysis,  save  in  the  discovery  of  its  adaptability  to  the  solution  of 
a  part  of  the  problem,  without  which,  the  solution  would  be  incom- 
plete ;  bnt  that  which  is  to  follow  is  the  answer  to  a  question, 
which  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  been  answered,  or  even  asked 
before ;  and  he  trusts  that  the  answer,  though  failing,  perhaps,  to 
be  of  any  service,  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the  space 
accorded  it,  and  the  additional  matter  necessarv  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation  complete. 

The  question  is :  Given,  a  metallic  ring  supported  on  a  rigid 
abutment,  touching  it  throughout,  on  one  of  the  circumferential 
elements  of  its  surface,  what  will  be  the  strains  induced  by  the 
application  of  continuous  and  uniform  sets  of  external  force,  whose 
elements  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  reaction  of  the  abutment?  If 
the  elements  were  not  so  parallel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ring  would 
tend  to  wedge  its  parts  together  or  apart  by  sliding  on  the  abut- 
ment ;  i.  e.,  horizontal  components  would  be  created,  affecting  the 
ring  in  a  manner  already  described. 

The  ring  being  elastic,  rigidly  held  throughout  a  certain  circum- 
ference, and  being  acted  on  by  forces  whose  lines  of  action. do  not  (in 
general)  pass  through  the  line  of  support,  will,  yielding  to  these 
eccentric  forces,  suffer  a  slight  symmetrical  deformation,  expand- 
ing outwardly  in  all  its  parts  (until  an  equilibrium  is  established  . 
between  external  force  and  internal  stress)  so  that  each  particle 
moves  through  a  small  angular  distance.  The  most  natural  center 
of  angular  motion  would  seem  to  be,  in  each  case,  that  point  of  the 
abutment  circle  in  the  axial  plane  passing  through  the  given 
particle  (see  point  (7,  Fig.  6  seq)  ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  case  will 
be  shown  farther  on,  and  for  the  present  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  some  assumed  arbitrary  circle  of  centres  of  motion,  and  after- 
ward discover,  if  possible,  the  real  one.  The  angular  displacement 
to  each  particle  will  be  the  same,  and  the  actual  displacement  will 
be  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  center  of 
motion,  i.  ^.,  to  its  radius  of  motion,  Let  us  conceive  the  ring  to 
be  a  bundle  or  aggregation  of  continuous  circular  filaments,  whose 
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planes  are  all  horizontal,  and  centers  found  in  the  axis  of  the  ring. 
Let  Fig.  6  represent  a  semi-section  of  a  given  ring,  made  by  an  axial 
plane,  A  S  being  the  axis,  (7  the  corresponding  point  of  the  abut- 
ment circle,  D  the  assumed  axis  for  this  section,  and  D  E  the  hori- 
zontal line  through  2?,  which  cuts  the  axis  A  5,  in  E^  to  be  known 
as  the  center  of  the  ring.  2^i,  F^  F^^  are  small  forces,  elements  of 
their  respective  sets,  tending  to  deflect  that  portion  of  the  ring  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  given  section,  about  the  point 
D.  If  the  rigidity  of  the  abutment  presents  any  apparent  diflSculty 
in  the  conception  of  motion  about  7?,  this  may  be  disposed  of  by 
supposing  its  reaction  to  be  a  live  force  tending  to  rotate  the  cross 
section  about  the  same  center  D,    Let  I  be  the  poii;t  where  any 


filament  in  its  course  around  the  ring  passes  through  this  section, 
any  point  of  which,  above  D  E^  will  obviously  be  brought  nearer 
the  axis,  A  -ff,  and  any  point  below  removed  farther  from  the 
axis  by  a  downward  angular  motion  about  Z>,  and  as  in  this  cross 
section,  so  throughout  the  ring,  as  the  conditions  are  everywhere 
the  same.  Wherefore,  it  follows  that  any  circular  filament,  of 
which  /is  representative,  if  above  i?  ^,  will  have  its  radius  dimin- 
ished, and  if  below,  increased,  by  such  angular  motion,  causing 
compression  of  that  filament  in  one  case,  and  extension  in  the 
other,  with  corresponding  strains.  As  the  line,  D  E^  separates  one 
class  of  filaments  from  the  other,  and  is  the  line  of  no  strain,  it  will 
be  known  as  the  neutral  line.  Let  6  be  the  small  angle  through 
which  the  particles  of  the  cross  section  are  deflected ;  let  a  be  the 
angular  distance  of  the  point  /,  at  the  center  of  motion,  2>,  from  the 
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line,  J)  E ;  let  c  be  its  radius  vector,  D  /,  and  let  i?  be  the  distance 
of  D  from  AByi  e.,  D  E.  Then  the  radius,  /fi,  of  the  circular 
filament  1=  JS  —  c  cos  a.  When  the  section  is  displaced  through 
the  angle  ^,  /moves  through  a  distance,  c^,  and  in  so  doing  alters 
its  distance  from  the  axis  A  -B,  by  the  small  quantity  ±  {III  —I  H') 
=  cd  X  sin  (a  nearly),  (because  B  is  so  small),  i.  e.,  the  radius  of 
the  filament  has  been  changed  by  the  quantity,  c0  sin  a,  or  from 
R  —  c  cos  a  to  H  —  c  cos  a  ±cd  sin  a,  thereby  changing  the  total 

length  of  the  filament  in  the  ratio  of  ^ 7^ -,  so  that  if  E  is 

M  —  O  cos  Q/ 

the  modulus   of    elasticity,   the   unit  strain    in    the   filament    is 

IS =  /*.     Let  a  be  the  angular  distance  of  any  other  fila- 

jB— ccosa     J  b  J 

ment  from  D  E^  r  its  radius  vector,  and  p  the  unit  strain.     Then 

rd  %m  a  E       ,2?        r6s\i\aE       cd  ?\n  a  E        E  —  c  cos  a 

'^       B  —  r  cos  a         /       K  —  r  cos  a      E—c  cos  a  c  sm  a 

/•sin  a  r^B—cco&a        rsina  j    -^    ^  j  ^ 

X  -=r ;  or, »  =  f ; X  -75 ;  and,  if   oA  be 

B  —  r  cos  a         -^  cQina  Iir  cos  a 

the  area  of  the  cross  section  of   the  filament  in  which  the  unit 

strain  is  p,  the  total  sti'ain  in  that  filament  will  be  dA  x  p,  or 

n      nR—  c  COS  a     6Ar  sin  a     ^.^        .  -        .  ,      ^  .      a  r?  n 

aP  =if ; X  -= .  Now,  if  we  take  EA  and  ED  as 

•^       c  sin  (^        M  —  r  cos  a 

coordinate  axes,  and  refer  the  position  of  a  filament  to  them,  making 

ED  the  axis  of  x,  we  see  that  Ii-^cco8a  =  DE-DG=GE  = 

X.  and  c  sin  a  =  2> / sin  a  ==  IG  ^  y\  and  in  general,  B  —  r  cor 

6  =  X,  and  r  sin  a  =  y,  so  we  have  dP  =  if—,] ~* 

Having  thus  deduced  a  formula  for  the  strain  in  any  filament,  in 
terms  of  the  strain  in  a  particular  one,  it  remains  to  discover  in  what 
manner  these  strains  are  related  to  the  external  forces  which  cause 
them. 

Let  us  suppose  the  ring  to  be  divided  by  an  infinite  number  of 
axial  planes  making  an  angle  dO  (differential  6)  with  each  other, 
into  elementary  segments,  somewhat  similar  to  the  segments  of  a 
tube  expander,  each  of  which  is  so  small  that  the  arc  of  the  abut- 
ment circle  on  which  it  rests  is  a  straight  line.  Zet  BC D  E^  Fig. 
7,  be  the  plan  of  such  a  segment,  A  being  the  axis  of  the  ring, 

*  In  this  expression  x  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  center  of  motion,  Z>, 
and  y  depends  only  on  its  vertical  position.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary,  and 
fortunately  so,  to  push  the  inquiry  further  than  to  establish  the  horizontal  plane 
in  which  the  point  D  lies. 
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and  A  G  and  A  D  the  traces  of  the  axial  planes  which  cut  out  the 
segment  frrnn  the  ring.  Now,  this  wedge-shaped  body  B  C D  E^ 
^  f  ,  the  anffle    of   whose 

end  fac.e8  CB  and 
D  E\%  dS^  is  held  in 
^^ place  against  external 
force  b}'^  its  attach- 
ment to  the  faces  of 
the  two  neighboring 
segmentg,  whose  effect 
will  be  exactly  reproduced  if  we  apply  to  the  ends  of  each  filament 
in  BCBE^  found  in  the  sections  CB  and  D  Ey2L  little  fonje,  the 
same  in  character  and  amount  as  the  strain  existing  in  that  filament 
throughout  its  length.  Let  FF  be  two  such  forces  applied  at  the 
ends  of  a  filament.  As  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
planes  B  (7  and  D  E^  they  must  be  horizontal,  and  therefore,  if  we 
compound  them,  their  resultant  O  will  also  be  horizontal.  If  dP 
is  the  value  of  F^  the  resultant  of  two  such  forces  making  an  angle 
dd  with  each  other  will  be 26 P sin  ^  dd.  But  ^\n^  dO  =z\  dd^  so  we 
have  G  =  2dPJ  d0  =  dP  dd.  In  like  manner  every  other  pair 
of  forces  acting  on  the  segment  may  be  compounded.     Replacing 

dP  by  its  value  we  have  G  =  (/—,  — )  d0.  Let  Fig.  8  rep- 
resent a  vertical  and  axial  section  through  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ment CB  D  E,  Fig-  7.  Let  .2^/>  8 
A  B  he  the  horizontal  line  x"*"""***^*^  -i^' 
passing  through  the  center 
of  deflection  of  the  seg- 
ment ;  that  is  the  neutral 
line.  Then,  at  every  point 
of  this  section  there  is 
applied  an  elementary  hori- 
zontal force  in  the  plane  of  the  cross  section  of  which  G  is  repre- 
sentative, all  forces  above  A  B  acting  in  one  direction,  all  below  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  elementary  reaction  of  the  abutment 
on  this  segment,  and  the  resultant  of  all  the  other  elementary 
external  forces  acting  on  it  are  equal  to  each  other  and  opposite  in 
direction,  and  therefore  form  a  **  couple,"  which  can  only  be 
balanced  by  another  couple*  ;  consequently  the  elementary  forces 


*  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  7th  Ed.,  p.  200. 
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G  applied  to  the  cross  section  Fig.  8,  must  also  form  a  couple,  i.  e,, 
the  surn  of  all  the  forces  above  A  B  must  equal  the  sum  of  all  the 

forces  below  it,  or  2  if—,    —  dd\  for  the  upper  portion  must 

equal  the  corresponding  quantity  for  the  lower  portion,  which  will 

be  the  case  when  JS  (  ^^  ^^^^)  =  2  (^Al^ll}\  and  this  is 

the  condition  which  serves  to  establish  the  position  of  the  neutral 
line  A  B.  This  determination,  can,  however,  only  be  made  by 
trial,  though  the  neutral  line  passes  more  nearly  through  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  section,  as  the  TYiean  radius  of  the  ring  is  greater, 
and  therefore,  varies  less  for  the  particular  points  of  its  cross- 
section,  i.  e,j  X  varies  less.  Grant  that  the  line  A  -ff.  Fig.  8,  is 
properly  placed  and  let  C  be  the  point  of  application  of  the  force 
ff,  then  its  lever  arm  with  respect  to  the  center  of  motion  which 
is  somewhere  on  the  line  A  5  is  C E  ov  y  and  the  moment  of  G 

will  be  /— ,  dd ^—  X  y  =  f  -y ^  (3 6  and  the  total  moment 

y  X  y         X 

x'               dAu^ 
of  resistance  will  be  f  -r  dd  2 ~  ,  and  it  is  this  moment  which 

is  to  be  equated  with  the  moment  of  the  external  forces  acting 
on  the  segment  and  causing  its  angular  deflection.  This  latter 
moment,  being  the  moment  of  a  couple,  is  the  same  wherever 
the  center  of  moments  be  taken.  For  convenience,  let  us  take 
that  point  for  a  center,  in  which  the  line  of  reaction  of  the 
abutment  cuts  the  neutral  line  A  B  dit  H  Fig.  8.  Let  Fi  be 
the  total  magnitude  of  one  set  of  forces  and  B^  the 
radius  of   its    line    of    application.      Then  the  force   per  linear 

unit  of  circumference  will  be  -^r — W-.     The  lenorth  of  the  arc  of  this 

line  of  application,  which  lies  on  the  elementary  segment,  whose 

sides  meet  in  the  axis  at  an  angle  dO^  is  Ri  dO ;  and  the  force  cor- 

Fx  Fxdd 

responding  thereto  will  be  Ri  dd  x  -^ — ^-  =  -^ — ,  and  if  the  lever 

arm  of  this  force,  with  respect  to  the  center  of  moments  as  above, 

is  Tii,  we  shall  have  for  the  elementary  moment      ^^^ — ;  and  if  we 

take  2  {Fn)  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  total 
force  by  the  lever  arm  of  any  one  of  its  elements,  we  shall  have  for 

the  total  external  moment,  — ^^-^ •     Now  this  is  equal  to  the 
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moment  of  internal  resistance,  or/  —da 2  (  — ^  )  =  — ^^-^ — ' 
orf-,2( — —)=  — s — '     I"  ^^^^  formula  ^ (i<n)  depends  on 

the  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  2  ( —j  on  the  form  of  the 

cross  section  of  the  ring ;  x'  and  y'  are  arbitrary  coordinates,  and 
when  assumed,  the  value  of/*  corresponding,  is  tlie  unit  strain 
at  the  point  of  the  ring  which  they  serve  to  determine,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hypothesis  by  which  they  were  introduced.     If  we 

examine  Fig.  6  we  see  that  for  any  point  in  the  section,  -  =  tan- 
gent of  the  angular  distance  of  that  point,  at  the  center,  ^,  from 

v' 

the  neutral  line,  2>^.     Calling  this  angle  0,  we  have  -,  =  tan  0, 

OS 

andy^  ( )=  "o —  ^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  strain  at  any  point  is  pro- 

portional  to  the  tangent  of  the  direction  angle  of  that  point. 

Fig.  9  is  a  semi-section  of  the  given  ring  drawn  to  scale.  A£ 
represents  both  the  horizontal  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  ot 
the  section,  and  the  "  neutral  line "  before  mentioned,  as  their 
proximity  prevents  their  separate  delineation.     The  surface  of  the 


ring  exposed  to  direct  pressure  is  that  whose  outline  is  the  irregular 
line,  E F  GH,  The  arrows  (1),  (2)  and  (iV^,  show  the  positions  of 
the  resultants  of  the  pressures  on  the  portions  EF^  FG,SLnd  G  H^ 
respectively.  The  thin  strip  lying  under  F  G  H  \^  2,  section  of 
the  ^"  copper  sheet,  which  is  riveted  to  the  ring,  IL  being  a  rivet- 
hole.     (Jf )  is  the  force  applied  to  the  upper  sides  of  the  rivets  hv 
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the  tension  in  that  sheet,  and  as  HI G  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with 
the  horizon  the  total  amount  of  force  taken  up  bj'  the  rivets  is 
twice  the  total  downward  pressure  on  that  sheet,  regarding  it  as 
perfectly  flexible,  which  it  practically  is,  under  a  heavy  pressure, 
^ow,  tlie  only  thing  wanting  in  the  circumstances  of  the  given 
ring,  to  make  the  formula  deduced  applicable,  is  the  continuity 
of  the  rivet  circle  and  the  abutment  circle,  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  rivets  in  the  one  case,  and  the  points  of  support  in  the  other, 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
is  practically  the  same  as  if  they  were  infinite  in  number.  Force 
(1)  is  horizontal,  (2)  vertical;  M  is  resolved  into  (5) — horizontal, 
and  (6),  vertical ;  iV^into  (3),  horizontal,  and  (4),  vertical. 

(1)  =  11603  lbs. 

(2)  =  37410  " 

(3)  =  iT  X  sin  30°  =  32116    lbs. 

(4)  =  iV^  X  cos  30°  =  55625    '' 

(5)  =  JfcT  X  cos  30°  =  339900  '' 

(6)  =  JfcT  X  sin  30°  =  196240  '' 

The  first  part  of  the  ring  to  fail  is  that  subjected  to  the  greatest 
tension,  and  this  is  at  the  point  K^  because  its  "  direction  angle  " 
with  respect  to  AB  and  the  center  of  the  ring  is  greatest.  The 
coordinates  of  this  point  are  x'  =  33"  and  y'  =  3.25".     Applying 

the  formula  for  direct  imit  strain  .   ,  we  have    ^(F)   =   (1) 

+  (3)  -  (5)  =  11603  +  32116  -  339900  =  -  296181.     Area  A 

=  [29.845  sq.  in.  ^=  2^^^8.845  7^  ^^^^  ^^''  ^^"^P^^^" 
sion.     Applying  the  formula  for  induced  unit  strain,    —^ — ^ 

in  which  m  represents  the  lever  arms  of  horizontal  forces    with 

respect  to  A  jB,  we  have    Fm  for  (1)  =  -  27963;   for  (2)    = 

-  25050;    for  (3)   =248127,  and   ^  (jPm)  =  248127  —  (27963 

+  25050)  =  195113,  and  d  =  y'  =  3.25.    Moment  of  inertia  /  = 

KA  KnA       A     ^(Fm)  d      195il3  x  3.25       ,  ^^^  ,, 

54.574  and    ■    ^^    f         -^ ^-rrw^  =  1850  lbs.   compression. 

27rl  27r  X  54.574  ^ 

Total  compression  at  Z"  =  1579  +  1850  =  3429  lbs.    Applying  third 

formula/^,  ^f^^)  =  — i^\  we  have  x'  =  33,  y'  =  3.25,  and 
*^  y      \    X    /  27r    '  '  ^  ' 

2( — —  j  =  1.8143.    G  is  one  point  of  the  abutment  circle  and 

dther  it  or  D  in  A  B  may  be  taken  as  the  center  of  moments  for 


■':iite" 
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the  forces  (2),  (4),  and  (6).  Fn  for  (2)  =  37410  x  3J  =.  124700 ;  for 
(4)  =  55625  X  6.9  =  383812  ;  for  (6)  =  196240  x  6.5  =1275660 ; 

and    2iFn)   =   1784072.     Therefore  /  =   ^'f  ,  ^3  f^^  =• 

15413  lbs.  tension.  Diminishing  this  by  the  3429  lbs.  compression 
already  found,  the  actual  tensile  strain  at  the  point  Ky  is  seen  to  be 
11984  Ibp. 

In  conclusion,  a  method  of  calculating  the  quantity  -5'f — =— j, 

which  is  a  measure  of  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  ring,  will  be  given.  Call  this  quantity  Jf,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion for  its  value,  replace  6 A  by  dx  dy  (differential  area),  and  2 

by  the  sign  of  double  integmtion,  and  we  have  -^=     — 2/'  ^V-   I^" 

tegrating  with  respect  to  y  from  y^  to  ^2*  regarding  x  as  constant, 

we  have  j^;  \^f  dy  =  ff  ^^{1.)  .  ^^^'is  the  value 

of  if  for  a  strip  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  «,  at  a  distance  x  from 
the  axis  of  y,  whose  width  is  dx  and  whose  length  is  ^2  ""  yi-  I^  ^^e 
strip  crosses   the  axis  of  a?,  y^  or  y^  must  of  course  be  negative. 

7/  ^  •—  7/      r  fll*    dx 

Integrating   this  value   from  x^   to  ajj,  we  have  ^^  ^^         —   = 

O  J  ^i       X 


s  _  ^.s 


^^ — ^-^    nap  log  —  (2.),  which  is  the  value  of  M  for  a  rectangle 

dx 
whose  length  is  ^2  •"  Vi  ^"d  whose  breadth  is  a^j  —  a?i  .  — -y^  dy 

X 

for  a  triangle,  easily  admits  of  integration,  but  the  result  is  a  very 
tedious   one    to    use.      When  ccg  —  ^i   is    small    compared    with 

mean   value   of    x^    and  Xi,  the   nap   log   -  is  very  nearly  equal 

X\ 

to  ,  /^  ""  ^  Even  when  x^  —  a^i  is  ^V  of  i  (jTa  +  a?i)  the  error  is 
less  than  one  per  cent.     Let  Xz—  ooi  =  b  (breadth)  and  the  arithmet- 

— 2 — ),  =  ^>  *"d  substitute  in  (2.),  and 

we  have  M  =  ^ — ^-^    x  —  (3.),  which  when  i  is  Ises  than  -jV  r  is 

quite  accurate  enough  and  much  simpler  than  (2.).  Portions  of  the 
cross  section  other  than  rectangles,  should  be  divided  into  strips  of 
moderate  breadth,  parallel  to  either  axis,  and  mean  values  of  y^ 
and  yi  used.     For  incidental  portions  of  small  area,  take  coordin- 


^' 


ii-^-. 
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ates  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  use  the  formula  M  = 


X 

Area  x  -?/'  ,^  ^     t,      .h  ,  .     ,    ,    .  .     ,    .1    /«x 

or 


— ^^-^(4.)     It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  (3.)  and  (4.)  the 

value  of  if  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  area  divided  by 
r;  so  that  when  if  and  the  moment  of  inertia  are  calculated  with 
respect  to  practically  the  same  axis,  the  calculation   of  the  former 
incidentally  involves  the  determination  of  the  latter,  without  any ; 
extra  computation. 
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CCCXIII. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPOUND  ENGINES  FOR  MANU- 
FACTURING PURPOSES,  THE  RELATIVE  AREAS 
OF  THE  CYLINDERS,  AND  THE  REGULATION  OF 
PRESSURE  IN  RECEIVER. 

BT  CHA8.  T.  XAIX,  LAWRENCE,  XA89. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

I.  As  quite  a  number  of  compound  engines  have  been  already 
introduced,  and  are  running  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  as  a 
great  many  more  must  be  introduced  if  manufacturers  are  to  keep 
anywhere  near  the  leaders  in  steam  engineering  practice,  it  seems 
as  though  we  should  try  to  determine  in  a  more  definite  way  than 
has  heretofore  been  presented,  the  conditions  which  are  proper  for 
the  employment  of  the  three  types  of  engine,  the  High  Pressure, 
Condensing  and  Compound. 

If  steam  is  to  be  used  for  power  exclusively,  the  compound  en- 
gine of  proper  design,  in  its  common  form,  is  now  admitted  by 
nearly  all  to  be  the  most  economical,  especially  if  considered  simply 
with  reference  to  the  efliciency  of  the  steam,  without  considering 
the  eflSciency  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  plant 
over  other  types. 

If  more  or  less  low  pressure  steam  is  required  for  other  pur- 
poses than  power,  this  type  in  a  special  form  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage except  in  such  cases  as  require  nearly  or  quite  the  same 
amount  of  low  pressure  steam  as  would  be  exhausted  from  an 
engine  producing  the  amount  of  power  required.  Such  a  condi- 
tion as  this  might  exist  where  small  amounts  of  power  and  large 
amounts  of  low  pressure  steam  are  required,  as  in  a  dye-house  or 
printery,  or  in  case  a  portion  of  the  power  is  produced  from  water 
and  the  other  portion  from  steam,  the  power  of  the  latter  being 
such  as  to  supply  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  steam  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  put. 

In  such  cases  as  these  it  would  be  absurd  to  add  a  condensing 
cylinder  to  the  engine,  and  then  supply  the  low  pressure  steam 
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direct  from  the  boilers  through  reducing  valves.  The  proper  type 
to  use  here  would  be  the  simple  high  pressure  engine  for  ordinary 
pressure,  say  up  to  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  above  the  atmosphere. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  of  steam  used  for  power  only,  and 
an  amount  of  low  pressure  steam  used  equivalent  to  the  whole 
amount  exhausted  from  the  engine,  lie  nearly  all  the  cases  of  ordi- 
nary practice. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  determine  which  type  is  proper  to  use  if  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  steam  from  the  engine  can  be  used  for 
heating  purposes. 

As  we  have  no  records  of  experiments  extensive  enough  to  solve 
tliis  problem,  we  must  make  certain  assumptions  which  are  based 
upon  experiment  and  practice,  and  from  these  assumptions  deduce 
our  results. 

Let  us  assume  a  plant  of  1,000  L  H.  P.,  the  engine  for  each  case 
being  a  pair  of  tandem  compounds,  a  pair  of  single  cylinder  con- 
densing, and  a  pair  of  non-condensing  engines.  The  results  worked 
out  would  be  about  the  same  for  a  single  engine  of  each  kind,  600 
H.  P.,  except  that  the  condensing  engine  could  run  only  as  full 
condensing  or  one-half  condensing. 

The  items  of  cost  for  running  such  plants  are  fuel,  attendance  of 
engines  and  boilers,  oil,  waste  and  supplies,  depreciation,  repairs, 
interest,  taxation  and  insurance. 

The  fuel  consumption  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  total  consumption  per  L  H.  P. 
per  hour  is  the  total  amount  burned,  and  is  the  amount  to  be 
charged  to  power  if  no  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating  purposes. 
The  net  consumption  per  L  H.  P.  per  hour  is  the  amount  to  be 
charged  to  power  after  deducting  a  weight  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  exhaust  steam  used  for  heating  purposes. 

The  conditions  for  running  are  assumed  as  follows  : — The  com- 
pound engine  is  to  run  with  100  lbs.  initial  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere,  the  receiver  pressure  to  be  5  lbs.  The  condensing 
engine  to  have  an  initial  pressure  of  80  lbs.,  and  if  a  portion  is  run 
high  pressure,  that  portion  is  to  exhaust  against  5  lbs.  back  press- 
ure. The  high  pressure  engine  to  run  with  an  initial  pressure  of 
100  lbs.,  and  to  exhaust  against  a  back  pressure  of  6  lbs.  All 
pressures  hei'c  given  will  be  above  the  atmosphere  unless  other- 
wise specified.  The  temperature  of  feed  water  is  taken  at  100** 
Fahr. 

The  coal  consumption  per  L  H.  P.  per  hour,  when  the  engines 
4 
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are  running  with  steam  need  for  power  only,  are  taken  as  IJ  Ibt 
for  the  compound,  2J  lbs.  for  the  condensing,  and  3  lbs.  for  the 
liigh  pressure  engines,  and  these  figures  will  be  conceded  by  engin- 
eers in  general  to  be  fair  values  to  work  with  for  the  best  constructed 
engines  and  boilers  for  each  type. 
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Columns  3,  5,  6  and  8  are  shown  graphically  on   Fig.  11,  page 


Explanation  of  Table  I. 

When  steam  is  used  for  power  only,  the  coal  consumption  is 
shown  at  the  head  of  each  column. 

In  Col.  2  is  given  the  gross  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  for  the 
compound  engine  which  is  found  thus :  Supposing  10;*  of  the  steam 
exhausted  from  the  high  pressure  cylinder  is  'taken  from  the  re- 
ceiver, then  90jt  of  the  whole  steam  admitted  to  high  pressure 
cylinder  will  be  used  as  in  a  regular  compound,  and  10j£  of  the 
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steam  admitted  will  be  used  as  in  a  high  pressure  engine,  and  the 
total  consumption  will  be 

1.75  X  .9  =  1.575 
3.00  X  1.  X    .3 


1.875  say  1.88  lbs., 

and  so  on  for  each  per  cent,  taken  from  receiver. 

Col.  4  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  Col.  2. 

In  Col.  3  is  given  the  net  weight  to  charge  to  power.  For  the 
compound  engine  it  is  obtained  thus :  Starting  at  100**  temperature 
of  feed  the  amount  of  heat  necessarj'  to  make  one  lb.  of  steam  at 
100  lbs.  will  be  1,117  thermal  units. 

The  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  produce  one  pound  of  steam  at 
5  lbs.  pressure  from  100°  Fahr.  is  1,083  thermal  unite. 

The  amount  of  heat  to  charge  to  power  if  the  steam  is  admitted 
at  100  lbs.  pressure,  and  exhausted  and  used  at  5  lbs.  pressure  will 
be  1,117  -  1,083  =  34  T.  U.  per  lb.  of  steam,  or  34  -r-  1,117  = 
.0307  of  the  total  amount  admitted. 

Besides  the  change  of  about  3j^,  due  to  the  diflference  in  pressure 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  stroke,  we  must  consider  the  effect  of 
cylinder  condensation,  and  condensation  in  the  jackets.  These  are 
very  indefinite  quantities,  and  will  seriously  aflfect  the  amount  of 
coal  to  be  charged  to  power.  The  difference  in  the  amoimt  of  con- 
densation by  passing  the  steam  through  an  engine,  or  passing  it 
through  pressure  regulators  and  pipes,  should  bo  charged  to  the 
power.  Let  us  assume  that  20^  of  the  steam  apparently  evaporated 
passes  from  each  cylinder  in  the  form  of  water,  and  that  5^  of  the 
total  weight  of  steam  used  is  condensed  in  the  jackets,  making  a 
total  loss  by  condensation  of  25^.  This  added  to  3^,  the  amount 
of  heat  due  to  the  difference  in  pressures,  makes  a  total  loss  of  28;s^. 
If  we  call  the  loss  by  condensation  in  pipes  and  passing  by  through 
regulators  3^,  we  shall  have  a  difference  or  net  charge  of  25^  to 
make  to  the  engine  or  to  power. 

If  these  assumptions  are  not  exactly  correct,  it  will  make  no 
serious  error  in  the  comparative  results  to  follow.  For  when  we 
consider  the  steam  as  used  for  power  only,  the  coal  perl.  H.  P.  per 
hour,  If,  2i  and  3  lbs.,  includes  all  losses  of  whatever  sort,  and 
when  we  get  to  100^  of  exhaust  steam  used  for  heating  purposes, 
the  compound  and  condensing  engines  then  become  high  pressure 
non-condensing  engines,  and  our  results  here  for  coal  consumption 
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and  everjithing  based  on  coal  conBumption,  must  be  tlie  same,  and 
although  the  actual  reBnUs  may  vary  somewhat  with  diflerent 
allowances  for  condensation,  the  relative  results  which  we  are  after 
principally  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 

We  get  then  the  amount  of  steam  to  charge  to  power  for  the 
compound  engine,  \Ofi  being  taken  from  the  receiver,  thus 
1.76  X  .9  =  1.575 
3.00  X  25  X  .1  =    .075 

1650  lbs., 
and  80  on  for  each  per  cent,  taken  from  the  receiver. 

Cols.  3,  5, 6  and  8  are  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

Table  I.  and  thestraight  lines  iii  Fig.  11  bIiow  the  coal  conenmp* 
tion  per  I  H.  P.  per  hour  when  certain  per  cents  of  exhauBt  steam 
are  used  for  heating  purposes,  but  as  the  amount  of  coal  per  H.  i'. 
varies  in  the  three  types,  so  must  the  amount  of  steam  admitted 
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and  exhausted  vary,  and  thus  the  corresponding  per  cents  of 
exhaust  steam  used  from  each  engine  are  not  equal  quantities.  If 
we  had  a  case  in  hand  of  a  certain  amount  of  low  pressure  steam 
required,  to  find  the  proper  engine  to  use  we  should  have  to  deal 
with  uniform  weights  of  exhaust  steam  instead  of  per  cents,  and 
the  curved  dotted  lines  on  Fig.  11  show  the  pounds  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  when  certain  weights  of  exhaust 
steam  are  used  for  heating  purposes.  One  pound  of  coal  is  here 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  10  lbs  of  water  evaporated  and 
(10x.75=)  7.5  lbs.  of  steam  exhausted. 

If  it  18  necessary  to  make  steam  for  other  purposes  than  power, 
and  if  this  steam  c^n  be  passed  through  the  engine  before  being 
used  for  other  purposes,  then  all  the  expense  that  should  ho 
charged  to  power  is  the  weights  of  coal  which  we  have  in  columns 
3,  5,  6  and  8,  table  I.,  a  portion  of  the  attendance  on  boilers  and  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  boiler  plant  for  depreciation,  repairs,  interest, 
taxation  and  insurance,  this  portion  being  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
full  cost  of  attendance  and  depreciation,  repairs,  etc.,  of  the  boiler 
plant  as  the  weight  of  coal  charged  to  the  engine  is  to  the  gross 
weight  consumed.  To  this  add  the  full  cost  of  attendance  of 
engine,  full  cost  of  oil,  waste  and  supplies  for  engine,  and  full  cost 
of  engine  plant  for  depreciation,  repairs,  etc. 

This  is  shown  in  Tables  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  and  graphically  in 
Fig.  12. 
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The  coiiclusionB  to  be  drawn  from  the  diagrams  aud  tables  are 
that  if  an  amount  of  exhaust  steam  can  be  constantly  used  up  to 
about  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  exhausted  from  a 
high  pressure  engine,  the  most  economical  plant  to  put  in  would 
be  a  special  form  of  compound  engine;  but  if  more  than  80  to  85^ 
of  the  exhaust  could  be  used  for  heating  purposes,  then  the  proper 
type  would  be  the  high-pressure  non-condensing.  •  The  condensing 
engine,  running  with  a  portion  high-pressure,  comes  between  the 
compound  and  non-condensing  in  running  expense  below  75  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  used,  and  above  75  percent, 
used  it  becomes  a  regular  non-condensing  engine. 

If  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  used  were  a  variable,  but 
averaged  more  than  would  allow  for  equal  cylinder  on  a  compound 
engine,  the  proper  type  of  engine  to  use  would  still  be  the  non- 
condensing.  If  the  average  of  the  variable  amount  fell  below  that 
amount  which  would  allow  for  equal  cylinders  on  a  compound, 
then  the  proper  type  to  use  would  be  the  compound  engine.  (For 
these  amounts  see  later  on.) 

There  is  one  advantage  of  the  compound  over  the  non-condens- 
ing with  variable  amounts  of  exhaust  steam  used,  viz.  :  The  low 
pressure  cylinder,  being  arranged  for  a  variable  cut-oflf,  can  control 
the  variation,  thus  making  use  of  all  the  steam,  decreasing  the 
amount  used  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder  and  preventing  any 
wasteful  and  unpleasant  blowing-off  of  exhaust  steam. 

Tho practical  limit  of  the  average  proportion  of  exhaust  steam 
which  can  be  used  and  still  employ  the  compound  system,  when 
the  quantity  required  is  variable,  is  when  that  proportion  requires 
equal  cylinders*  on  the  compound  engine,  and  this  limit  is  estab- 
lished by  the  ability  to  control  the  steam  exhausted  from  the  high 
pressure  cylinder. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  reproduce  right  here  two  indicator 
cards  (Fig.  13),  which  were  taken  from  the  compound  engine  at 
the  Lower  Pacific  Mills,  with  the  44  inch  cylinder  running  high 
pressure  and  the  32  cylinder  low  pressure.  17  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  exhausted  from  the  44  inch  cylinder  being  taken  into  the 
32  inch,  and  83  per  cent,  was  taken  from  the  receiver  for  various 
heating  purposes.  Similar  cards  to  these  have  been  taken  day 
after  day  from  the  engine.  These  cards  show  an  extreme  case  of 
this  method  of  running.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  the  regular  way, 
but  under  tlie  conditions  then  existing,  it  was  the  most  economical 
wav  to  run. 
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II.  Relative  Areas  of  CVlindebs. 

When  steam  is  taken  from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than 
power,  those  purposes  to  which  it  is  put  will  determine  the  average 
pressDre  which  should  "be  maintained  in  the  receiver,  and  the 
average  quiintity  of  steam  which  shall  pass  into  the  low  pressure 
cylinder. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  most  economical  pressure  in  the 


Granh  End'  44  inch  Cylinder* 


Crank  End-  32  Inch  Cylinder. 


receiver  cannot  be  considered  to  any  extent  nor  the  equalization  of 
power  in  the  two  cylinders,  and  that  the  best  form  mechanically 
for  an  engine  for  this  kind  of  work  is  a  pair  of  tandem  engines, 
although  there  is  more  care  and  trouble  running  the  tandem  than 
with  the  cross-compound. 

The  size  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  as  compared  with  the  high 
pressure  will  depend  then  upon  the  average  portion  of  steam 
exhausted  from  the  high  pressure  cylinder  which  is  to  go  into  the 
low  pressure  cylinder,  the  pressure  at  which  it  enters  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  and  upon  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  to  go  into 


tf 
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tlie  low  pressure  cylinder.  All  of  these  conditions  are  variable 
within  certain  limits,  and  an  average  must  be  determined  as  nearly 
as  possible  for  each. 

To  arrive  at  the  proper  proportions  of  the  cylinders,  we  must 
first  consider  an  engine  where  no  steam  is  used  for  other  purposes 
than  power,  and  determine  the  proper  i*atio  of  areas  of  cylinders  for 
different  receiver  pressures. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  high  duty  pumping  engines  of  the 
compound  type  have  relative  areas  of  cylinders  of  about  1  to  4  for 
about  100  pounds  boiler  pressure,  and  this  proportion  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  builders  as  proper  when  steam  is  used  for 
power  only.  The  double  compound  marine  engines  which  gave 
very  economical  results,  when  not  compared  with  the  triple  com- 
pounds, have  a  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  of  about  1  to  4  for  90 
pounds  boiler  pressure,  but  tliese  engines  usually  carry  a  higher 
receiver  pressure  than  would  be  required  when  steam  is  taken 
from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power. 

Some  of  these  engines  whose  ratios  are  1  to  4  have  given 
remarkable  economic  results,  and- so  also  have  those  of  smaller 
ratios,  and  there  is  probably  not  very  much  difference  in  the 
economy  to  be  obtained  between  engines  whose  ratios  of  areas  of 
cylinders  are  anywhere  between  1  to  3  and  1  to  4  with  ordinary 
receiver  and  boiler  pressures.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  in 
the  cost  of  the  engines,  those  with  the  smaller  ratios  being  less 
expensive  than  those  of  higher  ratios,  and  thus  the  charge  for 
interest  on  plant  and  depreciation  of  same  is  less  for  smaller 
mtios. 
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Tiiose  engines  in  the  above  tiible  which  have  been  tested  have 
shown  excellent  results. 

The  test  of  the  engine  at  the  Wetamoe  Mills,  Fall  Kiver,  by 
Ur,  Barrus,  made  on  an  engine  with  nnjacketed  cylinders,  gave 
16.28  lbs.  of  water  per  hour  for  the  running  time,  and  this  based 
on  the  Btipniated  evaporation  of  10  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal 
would  be  1.63  lbs,  of  coal  per  I.  H,  P.  per  hour.  The  boiler 
pressure  was  about  94.5  lbs.,  and  the  receiver  pressure  about  6.7 
lbs.  in  this  test. 

The  tebt  on  the  Kouree  Mill  engine  by  Mr.  Henthorn,  showed 
the  remariiable  result  of  1.63  lbs  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  includ- 
ing all  coal  or  wood  used  for  starting  and  banking  fires  for  a  week's 
run. 
The  test  lately  made  at  the  Atlantic  Delaine  Mills  showed  also 


•  For  details  of  last  four  engiues,  Bee  ' 
^ Hcchanica,  August  Dumber. 


Loudon  Eugineering,"  Jul;  20,  1889, 
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remarkable  results  of  1.69  lbs.  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  including 
all  fuel  used  for  a  week's  run.  The  average  boiler  pressure  was 
117  lbs. 

These  last  two  engines  were  evidently  designed  on  the  basis  of 
1  to  4  as  the  proper  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  when  no  steam  is 
taken  from  receiver  except  for  power.  But  when  tested  they  were 
run  as  regular  compound  engines,  no  steam  taken  from  the  receiver 
for  heating  purposes,  and  gave  the  excellent  results  mentioned  with 
much  smaller  ratios  than  1  to  4.  The  tests  made  on  the  two  en- 
gines built  by  Messrs.  Snlzcr  Bros,  were  10  days  duration.  Of  the 
t^o  sets  of  figures  given  in  the  table,  the  upper  ones  are  exclusive 
and  the  lower  ones  are  inclusive  of  getting  up  8team.  Boiler 
pressure  not  given  in  report  of  tests. 

With  a  regular  compound  engine  the  cards  from  high  and  low 
pressure  cylinder  will  be  continually  changing  with  reference  to 
each  other.  How  much  more  then  will  be  the  variation  when 
steam  is  taken  from  the  receiverfor  other  purposes  than  power.  A 
variation  of  ratio  of  equivalent  relative  volumes  between  1  to  3  and 
1  to  4  would  be  slight  in  an  engine  of  this  sort. 

Considering,  then,  the  above  facts,  Ist,  that  the  high  duty  pump- 
ing engines  and  marine  engines  for  a  continuously  uniform  load, 
have  ratio  of  areas  of  about  1  to  4  for  90  to  100  Ibe.  boiler  pressure  ; 
2d,  that  the  engines  which  are  used  for  manufacturing,  which  have 
been  tested  with  such  good  results,  average  1  to  3.41  with  boiler 
pressure  from  05  to  120  lbs. ;  3d,  that  the  above  all  run  or  did  run 
in  the  tests  as  regular  compounds ;  4th,  that  when  steam  is  taken 
from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power,  that  the  equiva- 
lent ratio  of  areas  will  change  considerably  in  the  same  engine  for 
different  amounts  of  steam  taken  from  the  receiver;  it  would  seem 
that  the  proper  ratio  of  areas  for  a  mean  pressure  in  receiver,  and 
about  100  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  is  not  far  from  1  to  3^.  For,  having 
an  average  equivalent  ratio  of  1  to  3  5,  there  can  be  considerable 
variation  on  either  side  before  getting  beyond  the  limits  of  economy. 

If  1  to  3  were  established  as  an  average  ratio,  and  the  power  re- 
quired should  be  considerably  more,  or  the  exhaust  steam  required 
eonsiderablv  less  than  the  usual  amount,  we  should  then  have  an 
equivalent  ratio  of  much  less  than  1  to  3  with  small  ratio  of  expan- 
sion in  low  pressure  cylinder.  On  the  other  hand,  if  1  to  4  is 
established  as  the  proper  average,  if  considerably  less  power  or  con- 
siderably more  exhaust  steam  is  required  than  usual,  the  equivalent 
ratio  would  be  much  greater  than  1  to  4,  and  thus  we  should  have 
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a  large  cylitider  at  larger  cost  with  small  amount  of  power  obtained, 
and  possibly  a  loss  of  economy  wuth  to()  great  expansion  in  low 
pressure  cylinder. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  would  set  the  proper  equivalent 
ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Ratios  of  Abbas  of  Cylinders. 


Receiver  Prepare. 

BoiLKR  Pressure. 

100  lbs. 

125  lbs. 

5   lbs. 
10   lbi«. 
15   lbs. 

1     to    3.50 
1    to    3.75 
1    to    4.00 

1     to    4.00 
1    to    4.25 
1    to    4.50 

For  boiler  pressures  above  125  lbs.  the  triple  expansion  engine 
si  onld  be  used  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  higher  pressures. 

With  such  pressure  and  proportions  as  these  we  get  the  best 
results  in  distribution  of  power  and  steam  wlien  no  steam  is  taken 
from  receiver  for  heating  purposes,  and  of  steam  without  regard  to 
power  when  steam  is  used  from  the  receiver  for  other  purposes  than 
power. 

Having  determined  as  nearly  as  possible  the  approximate  correct 
proportions  for  an  engine  where  no  steam  is  taken  from  the 
receiver  for  other  purposes  than  power,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  equivalent  ratio  for  such  portion  of  the  steam  as  passes  through 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  that 
ratio  by  the  per  cent,  of  steam  going  into  low  pressure  cylinder 
after  such  quantities  are  taken  from  the  receiver  as  are  required  for 
heating  purposes,  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  areas  when  any  per  cent,  is 
taken  from  the  receiver.  Thus,  if  25^  of  steam  is  taken  out  from 
the  receiver,  the  average  pressure  of  which  is  5  lbs.,  the  proper 
ratio  of  areas  of  cylinder  would  be  3.5  x  .75=  2.625 -for  100  lbs. 
boiler  pressure.     This  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  14  : 

The  tendency  now  that  several  makers  are  competing  on  this 
type  of  engine  will  be  to  produce  the  smallest  engine  possible  to  do 
the  work,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders  to  a 
smaller  amount  than  is  proper  for  economy.  They  will  very  rarely 
err  on  the  large  side. 
The  purposes  to  which  exhaust  steam  is  put  sometimes  require  ' 
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ii  verj  nearly  constant  quiintity,  but  in  moat  cases  tlie  quantity 
required  is  quite  variable.  For  instance,  the  slashci's  lit  a  cotton  . 
mill  require  very  nearly  constant  supply  of  low  pressure  steam. 
Dye-hooscs  require  an  extremely  variable  amonnt  during  tlie  day, 
and  a  variable  amonnt  usually  for  different  days  in  the  week. 
Warming  the  buildings  require  a  daily,  also  a  monthly  variation  in 
amonnt  of  steam  required. 

In  designing  an  engine,  from  the  receiver  of  which,  between  the 
high  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  steam  is  to  be  taken  for  varions 


heating  purposes  after  it  has  done  work  by  expansion  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinder,  wo  must  consider  the  quantity  or  relative  volume 
of  steam  required  for  such  purposes,  the  pressure  at  which  it  is 
i-eqnired,  and  the  variations  in  such  quantities  before  we  can  prop- 
erly say  what  the  size  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder  shall  be  compared 
with  the  high  pressure. 

We  may  have  a  problem  with  one  or  .two  constants  with  ono 
variable  or  more.  If  the  variables  become  numerous  we  can  then 
only  solve  the  problem  by  the  "  method  of  apprnxiinatioD." 

To  show  the  practical  nse  of  Fig.  14,  let  us  consider  a  few  eases  : 
Case  I. — Plain  Cotton  Mill.   Steam  used  for  running  engine  and 
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for  dressing  during  the  whole  year,  and  for  heating  the  mills  for 
about  five  months. 

Average  amount  of  power  required  for  1,000  spindles  on  SO's 
yarn,  18  H.  P.  Amount  of  coal  required  per  1,000  spindles  for 
lieating  and  slashing  for  middle  New  England  about  13  tons. 
About  30^  of  this,  or  4  tons,  is  used  for  slashing,  the  consumption 
of  which  extends  through  entire  year.  The  remaining  9  tons  are 
used  for  heating  during  the  five  cold  months. 

4  tons  =  8,960  lbs.  for  308  days  =  29.09  lbs.  per  day  of  10 
hours  =  2.91  lbs.  per  hour  for  7  mouths. 

9  tons  =  20,160  lbs.  for  say  150  days,  including  Sundays,  =  134.4 
lbs.  per  day.  About  one-tliird  of  this  would  be  burned  when  engine 
was  not  running,  leaving  134.4  x  |  =  89.6  lbs.  for  10  hours  when 
engine  was  run,  or  8.96  lbs.  per  hour.  2.91  +  8.96  =  11. 87  lbs.  for 
5  months. 

2.91  X  7  =  20.37 
11.87  X  5  =  59.35 


79.72  -7-  12  =  6.64  lbs.   per  hour,   average    for 
twelve  months. 

As  there  remains  for  useful  work  at  exhaust  only  about  75^  of 
tlie  steam  evaporated  or  admitted  to  engine,  the  amount  admitted 
to  engine  per  hour  must  equal  6.64  -4-  75  =  8.85  lbs. 

8.85  lbs.  @  2.05  lbs.  per  H.  P.  =  4.32  average  equivalent  H.  P.  of 
exhaust  steam  used  for  12  months  per  1,000  spindles. 

4.28  ^  18  =  .24  or  24^  of  exhaust  steam  is  used  leaving  76^^  to 
go  into  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  ratio  of  areas  of  low  and  high 
pressure  cylinders  should  then  be,  for  5  lbs.  pressure  in  receiver 
3.5  X  .76  =  2.66  for  5  lbs.  receiver  pressure,  or  4.0  x  .76  =  3.04 
for  15  lbs.  receiver  pressure. 

Case  II. — Like  Case  I.,  with  an  addition  of  steam  required  through- 
out the  year  for  yarn  dyeing  and  small  addition  of  power.  These 
would  of  course  vary  with  the  size  of  dye-house  and  quality  of 
work  done,  and  for  each  case  must  be  considered  sepamtely.  The 
example  given  is  worked  through  from  data  obtained  from  an 
actual  case. 

In  the  case  in  hand  the  yarn  dyed  averaged  numbers  29^8,  and 
the  amount  dyed  was  very  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 
a  40,000  spindle  mill  on  the  average  number  given.  The  amount 
of  coal  burned  to  do  this  work  was  13.9  tons  per  week ;  8  tons  of 
this  was  burned  when  the  engine  was  running,  and  5.9  tons  was 
burned  at  night  and  during  the  noon  hour. 
5 
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8  tons  =  17,970  lbs.  for  60  hours  =  very  nearly  300  lbs.  per  hour. 

800  -T-  40  =  7.5  per  hour  per  1,000  spindles. 

In  Case  I.  we  bad  coal  consumed  for  heating  8.96  lbs.,  and  for 
slashing  2.91  lbs.  per  1,000  spindles  per  hour  =  11.87  lbs.  for  5 
months,  and  for  slashing  alone  2.91  lbs.  per  hour  per  1,000  spindles 
for  7  months. 

For  Case  II.  we  shall  have  11.87  +  7.5  =  19.37  for  5  months, 
and  2.91  4-  7.5  =  10.41  for  7  months. 

19.37  X  5  =  96.85 
10.41  X  7  =  72.87 


months. 


169.72  -f- 12  =  14.14  lbs.  per  hour  average  for  12 


1414  -T-  .75  =  18.85  lbs.  per  hour  admitted  to  engine. 

18.85  lbs.  at  2.30  lbs.  per  H.  P.  =  8.20  H.  P.  average  for  12 
months. 

The  power  required  for  this  mill  and  dye-house  would  be  about 
19  H.  P.  per  1,000  spindles. 

8.20  -f- 19  =  .43  or  43^  of  exhaust  steam  could  be  used  from  re- 
ceiver, leaving  57^  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  ratio  of 
areas  of  cylinders  shall  then  be  for  about  5  lbs.  pressure  in  receiver 
1  to  3.5  X  .67  =  1  to  2.00,  or  1  to  4.  x  .57  =  1  to  2.28  for  about  15 
lbs.  receiver  pressure. 

Case  III. — Engine  at  Lower  Pacific  Mills, 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Cylinders.  Diam.  Stroke.  Volame.  Ratios  of  Areas  and  Volames. 

cu.  ft. 
Small.  32"  72"  33.6  1  to 

Large.  44"  72"  63.4  1.89 

The  various  conditions  under  which  this  engine  is  run  are  as 
follows : 

1st.  To  run  when  very  little  steam  is  taken  from  receiver. 

2d.  Ordinary  running,  summer  time,  with  moderate  quantity  of 
steam  taken  from  receiver  for  dyeing,  slashing,  wool  washing,  etc. 

3d.  Ordinary  running,  winter  time,  with  large  quantity  of 
steam  taken  from  receiver  for  dyeing,  heating  mills,  slashing,  wool 
wash  in  o^,  etc. 

4th,  Extra  steam  power  required  in  case  of  high  or  low  water. 

The  first  set  of   conditions  happens  occasionally  on  Saturdays 
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when  dye-house  is  not  running.  If  it  be  in  summer  time  only 
about  50  H.  P.  of  exhaust  steam  is  required  from  receiver.  If  tlie 
initial  pressure  is  100  lbs.,  as  it  will  be  soon,  the  cut  off  on  32" 
cylinder  at  0.3  and  44"  cylinder  at  0.5,  the  engine  would  develop 
about  950  H.  P.,  and  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  taken  from  re 
ceiver  could  equal  about  50  H.  P.  The  dye-house  being  stopped 
the  full  power  of  engine  is  not  required. 

Ordinary  running  in  summer  time  requires  about  1,000  H.  P. 
from  engine,  and  450  H.  P.  of  exhaust  steam  from  receiver  for  the 
various  heating  purposes.  With  a  cut-off  of  0.40  in  32"  cylinder, 
and  0.35  in  44"  cylinder,  the  power  developed  would  be  about  1,050 
H.  P.,  and  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  steam  could  be  taken 
from  receiver. 

Ordinary  ninniug  in  winter  time  requires  about  1,000  H.  P.,  and 
600  H.  P.  of  steam  from  the  receiver  for  the  various  heating  pur- 
poses. With  0.45  cut-off  on  32''  cylinder,  and  0.25  on  44"  cylinder, 
the  engine  will  develop  about  1,030  H.  P.,  and  600  H.  P.  of  exhaust 
steam  can  be  taken  from  receiver. 

When  extra  steam  power  is  required,  either  or  both  cylinders  can 
be  run  as  high  pressure  condensing. 

The  engine  in  its  present  condition  is  just  one-half  its  proposed 
power  when  running  compound,  the  full  plan  being,  as  additional 
power  is  required,  to  make  it  into  a  pair  of  tandem  compounds,  and 
^s'hen  this  is  done  the  required  amount  of  exhaust  ateam  can  be 
taken  from  the  receiver  with  much  shorter  cut-offs  on  32  inch  cylin- 
ders than  have  been  indicated  above. 

As  we  have  been  limited  to  75  lbs.  boiler  pressure  on  the  old 
boilers,  we  have  run  nearly  all  the  time  in  winter  with  the  44  inch 
cylinder  high  pressure,  and  32  inch  low.  The  cards  when  running 
tills  way,  with  83  per  cent,  of  exhaust  from  44  inch  cylinder,  taken 
from  receiver  for  heating  purposes,  are  shown  on  page  59. 

Average  per  cent,  taken  from  receiver  for  7  months  450  -^  1,000 
=  .45. 

Average  per  cent,  taken  from  receiver  for  5  months  600  -f-  1,000 
=  .60. 

Thus  leaving  55^  for  7  months  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder, 
and  40^  for  5  months  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder. 

.55  X  7  =  3.85 
.40  X  5  =  2.00 


5.85  -T- 12  =  .49. 


I* 


fe^..5,= 
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3.75  X  .49  =  1.84  ratio  of  areas  of  cylinders.  It  is  intended  to 
carry  about  10  lbs.  pressure  in  receiver. 

Case  IV. — A  coarse  cotton  mill,  dyeing  about  75  per  cent,  of 
product  in  yarn  and  stock. 

The  actual  figures  for  a  year's  run  are  given  below.  The  coal 
consumption  per  1,000  spindles  per  year  for  heating  mills,  dyeing 
and  slashing  was  90  tons  Cumberland  coal.  If  we  take  the  amount 
required  for  heating  and  slashing  at  18  tons  per  year  per  1,000 
spindles  for  coarse  work,  we  shall  have  90  —  18  =  72  tons  per 
1,000  spindles  to  charge  to  dye-house.  72  tons  =  161,280  lbs.  for 
308  days  =  524  lbs.  per  day.  About  20  per  cent,  of  this  is  bumed 
when  engine  would  not  be  running,  leaving  524  —  104.8  =419.2 
lbs.  for  10  hours  run  =  41.92  lbs.  per  hour.  18  x  .30  =  5.4  tons 
used  for  slashing  =  12,096  lbs.  for  308  days  =  39.3  lbs.  per  day  = 
3,93  lbs.  per  hour. 

41.92  +  3.93  =  45.85  lbs.  per  hour  for  slashing  and  dyeing  for  7 
months. 

18.  X  .70  =  12.6  tons  used  for  heating  mills  =  28,224  lbs.  for 
150  days  =  188  lbs.  per  day.  About  one-third  of  this  would  be 
burned  when  engine  was  not  running,  leaving  125  lbs.  for  10  hours 
run,  or  12.5  lbs.  per  hour. 

45.85  4-  12.5  =  58.35  lbs.  for  heating,  dyeing  and  slashing  for  5 
months. 

45.85  X  7  =  320.95 
58.35  X  5  =  291.75 


612.70  -h  12  =  51.06  lbs.  per  hour  average 
for  12  months.  51.06  -r-  .75  =  68.08  "      "       ''        " 

"         "  admitted  to  ensrine. 


•& 


68.08  lbs.  at  2.85  lbs.  coal  per  H.  P.  per  hour  =  23.89,  average 
equivalent  H.  P.  of  exhaust  steam  used  throughout  the  year  per 
1,000  spindles. 

The  actual  power  required  to  drive  everything,  including  dye- 
house,  was  27  H.  P.  per  1,000  spindles  in  this  case. 

23.89  -4-  27  =  .88,  or  88ji^  of  the  exhaust  steam  can  be  used  on 
an  average  for  the  entire  year. 

The  proper  type  of  engine  to  use  in  such  a  case  as  this  would  be  a 
high  pressure  non-condensing,  from  which  84^  of  the  exhauct  steam 
could  be  used  on  an  average  throtighout  the  entire  year. 

In  the  above  calculations  various  amounts  of  coal  per  H.  P.  per 
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hour  have  been  used,  as  has  been  shown  in  table  I.,  page  50,  which 
would  be  required  for  various  per  cents,  of  exhaust  steam  used, 
and  all  boiler  pressures  have  been  assumed  at  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

III.  Eeoulation  of  Receiveb  Pressure. 

As  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  taken  from  the  receiver  is 
necessarily  a  variable  if  the  cut-oif  in  low  pressure  cylinder  is  con- 
stant, the  receiver  pressure  must  be  a  variable. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  high  pressure  cylinder  would  regu- 
late itself  to  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  and  power  required. 
Under  other  conditions  it  would  not  regulate  itself,  but  in  fact 
would  work  against  regulation. 

Supposing  a  slight  increase  above  the  average  amount  of  exhaust 
steam  is  required,  the  pressure  in  receiver  would  decrease  slisrhtly, 
the  work  done  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder  would  be  decreased 
through  loss  of  initial  pressure  and  that  in  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der increased  by  reduction  of  back  pressure.  If  the  relative  areas 
of  cylinders  and  cut-off  in  low  pressure  cylinder  are  such  that  the 
decrease  of  work  done  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  greater  than 
the  increase  of  work  done  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  then  will 
the  cut-oft*  in  high  pressure  cylinder  increase  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  power  and  thus  supply  more  exhaust  steam,  tending  to 
bring  the  receiver  pressure  back  to  its  normal  condition  and  supply 
the  draught  from  it. 

In  case,  however,  the  relative  areas  of  cylinders  or  cut-off  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  should  be  such  that  the  decrease  of  work  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  should  be  less  than  tlie  increase  of  power  in  high 
pressure  cylinder,  then  the  cut-off  in  high  pressure  cylinder  would 
decrease  in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of  power  required,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  would  be  decreased  and  the  receiver 
pressure  still  further  lowered,  thus  working  directly  opposite  to  the 
condition  desired. 

There  is  a  liability  of  having  unfavorable  conditions  for  regula- 
tion in  engines  where  the  low  pressure  cylinder  is  large  as  com- 
pared with  the  high  pressure,  when  steam  is  taken  from  the 
receiver ;  but  when  the  areas  of  the  two  cylinders  approach  each 
other  then  the  conditions  unfavorable  to  automatic  regulation,  with 
constant  cut-off  in  low  pressure  cylinder,  will  nearly  always  exist. 

This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  arranging  so  that  the  cut-off  on 
low  pressure  cylinder  can  be  changed  by  hand  at  the  will  of  the 
engineer  who  has  to  watch  the  gauge  showing  the  receiver  press- 
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lire,  and  increase  the  cut-off  on  low  pressure  cylinder  when  the 
receiver  pressure  increases,  and  decrease  the  cut-off  when  the 
pressure  decreases,  the  high  pressure  cylinder  taking  care  of  the 
work. 

This  arrangement  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  for  when  the 
amount  taken  from  the  receiver  varies  largel}'  the  pressure  may 
change  very  much  while  the  engineer  is  busy  at  his  other  work 
without  his  noticing  the  change,  and  then  again  he  would  not 
always  stand  ready  to  change  the  cut-off  to  suit  the  varying  press- 
ure in  the  receiver  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  proper  arrangement  for  supply  where  the  amount  used  from 

the  receiver  varies  largely  is 
to  have  reducing  valves  be- 
tween the  high  and  low 
pressure  systems  of  piping 
through  which  a  supply  of 
steam  may  pass  in  case  suffi- 
cient quantity  cannot  be  put 
through  the  high  pressure 
cylinder,  and  to  supply  steam 
to  the  low  pressure  system 
in  case  the  enofine  is  shut 
down  and  is  thus  supplj-ing 
no  steam  to  the  low  pressure 
system. 

There  should  also  be  a  re- 
lief valve  on  the  low  press- 
ure system  which  will  open 
in  case  all  the  steam  ex- 
hausted from  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder  is  not  used  for 
heating  purposes  or  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  thus  caus- 
ing the  pressure  in  receiver 
to  increase. 

In  order  to  maintain  a 
more  nearly  constant  press- 
ure in  receiver  than  can  be 
done  by  changing  the  cut- 
oft'  on  low  pressure  cylinder 
by  hand,  the  writer  has  de- 
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vised  and  applied  to  the  engine  at  the  Lower  Pacific  Mills  the 
arrangement  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  working  of  this 
arrangement  is  as  follows  : 

There  is  a  small  steam  cylinder  C  in  which  is  a  piston  P.  The 
receiver  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  above  the  piston. 
The  cylinder  below  the  piston  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
piston  rod  K  connects  with  the  governor  of  the  engine  at  H. 
Raising  the  point  H  shortens  the  cut-off  on  engine,  and  lowering 
the  point  H,  lengthens  the  cut-off.  To  the  rod  is  connected  the 
arm  A  and  on  this  arm  are  hung  two  weights  W  and  W. 

When  the  steam  pressure  is  at  its  lowest  admissible  point  in  the 
receiver  the  cut-off  on  low  pressure  cylinder  must  be  the  shortest, 
and  the  piston  must  be  at  its  highest  position.  The  weight  W  is 
then  vertically  under  the  pivot  at  A  and  so  has  no  leverage  and 
no  effect  on  the  piston.  When  the  piston  and  pressure  are  in  these 
conditions  the  weight  W  is  adjusted  so  that  it  will  just  balance  the 
pressure  on  the  piston,  the  weights  of  the  piston,  rods,  etc.,  and 
the  resistance  to  moving  the  same.  Call  this  a  constant  weight, 
although  it  can  be  changed  at  any  time  for  adjusting  the  cut-off. 
The  weight  of  this  is  shown  algebraically  by  the  formula 

W  =  pxa-hiv-\-r 

where  ^  =  minimum  pressure  to  be  carried  in  receiver. 

a  =  area  of  piston  —  area  of  piston-rod. 

w  =  weight  of  piston,  rods,  etc. 

r  =  resistance  to  moving  piston,  rods  and  governor. 
The  weight  could  be  made  equal  to  p  x  a  +  w  and  r  could  be 
determined  by  adding  weights  when  the  engine  was  running  at 
speed. 

When  the  steam  is  at  its  highest  allowable  pressure  in  the 
receiver,  the  piston  is  at  its  lowest  point  and  the  cut-off  in  low 
pressure  cylinder  must  be  the  longest.  The  variation  in  pressure 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  can  be  determined  at  pleasure  by 
the  weight  Wi,  which'  in  itself  is  constant  but  in  effect  variable  by 
swinging  from  the  vertical  position  of  no  leverage  to  some  other 
position  giving  it  leverage,  thus  balancing  the  variable  pressure  on 
piston.     The  weight  of  this  is  shown  algebraically  by  the   formula 
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where  ^1=  maximum  pressure  to  be  carried  in  receiver. 
p  =  minimum  "         "  "        "       "         " 

a  =  area  of  piston  — --  area  of  piston  rod. 
I  =  leverage  of  piston  about  pivot  at  A. 

Increasing  the  weight  W  will  increase  the  minimum  pressure. 
Decreasing  "        "        "      "    decrease  "  "  " 

Increasing    "         "       Wi    "    increase  the  range  of         " 
Decreasing  "         "         "      "    decrease  **       "       "  " 

The  arrangement  which  is  applied  to  the  engine  at  the  Lower 
Pacific  Mills. for  changing  the  cut-off  by  hand  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  shell  of  the  governor  S  can  be  held  up  by  the  small 
wheel  X.  This  wheel  is  attached  to  the  arm  Y  which  can  be  raised 
or  lowered,  and  held  by  the  segment  Z.  There  is  a  Gale  attach- 
ment to  the  governor  which  can  be  set  to  regulate  at  51  revolu- 
tions, while  the  normal  speed  is  50,  and  when  so  adjusted  the 
balls  keep  down  and  the  shell  runs  lightly  on  the  wheel  X  at 
the  normal  speed,  but  should  anything  happen  to  make  the  engine 
race  the  governor  would  begin  to  work  at  51  revolutions,  and  is 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  all  connections  made  with  it  for 
regulation  of  receiver  pressure. 

While  the  governor  on  low  pressure  cylinder  is  set  to  have  iio 
effect  upon  the  cut-off,  due  to  speed  under  51  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, the  governor  on  high  pressure  cylinder  is  set  for  normal  speed, 
50  revolutions,  and  thus  takes  care  of  the  work. 

The  claims  for  the  ''  Regulator  for  Receiver  Pressure  "  are  : 

1st.  More  uniform  pressure  in  receiver,  insuring  more  uniform 
work  in  slashing,  drying  or  other  operations  for  which  the  exhaust 
steam  is  used. 

2d.  Saving  of  fuel  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  blowing  off 
from  low  pressure  system  and  the  supply  of  high  pressure  steam 
through  the  reducing  valves  into  the  low  pressure  system.  This  is 
brought  about  as  described  by  causing  all  the  exhaust  steam  from 
high  pressure  cylinder  to  go  into  low  pressure  cylinder  when  not 
required  for  other  purposes.  Here  it  does  work,  and  causes  less 
steam  of  boiler  pressure  to  be  admitted  to  high  pressure  cylinder, 
thus  making  a  second  saving,  or  by  taking  a  very  small  amount 
into  low  pressure  cylinder  when  a  large  amount  is  required  for 
other  purposes,  and  causing  more  steam  of  boiler  pressure  to  be 
admitted  to  high  pressure  cylinder,  there  to  do  work  before  being 
used  for  other  purposes  than  power. 
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The  cards  in  Figs.  16  and  17  were  taken  by  an  Edson  Recording 
Gauge  attached  to  the  receiver.  Those  marked  A  A  were  taken 
before  the  regulator  for  receiver  pressure  was  attached.  Tliosc 
marked  B  B  were  taken  after  attaching  the  regulator.  These  dia- 
grams prove  conclusively  the  truth  of  the  first  claim,  and  the  truth 
of  the  second  claim  necessarily  follows  from  the  proof  of  the  first. 

Table  VII.  shows  the  variation  in  mean  back  pressure,  as  shown 
by  indicator  cards  taken  every  hour  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urda}^  forenoon,  with  varying  amounts  of  power  developed  and 
varying  per  cents,  of  exhaust  steam  taken  from  receiver. 

Conclusion : 

All  that  has  been  said  so  far  has  related  to  the  double  compound 
engine.  This  engine  can  be  used  successfully  up  to  boiler  press- 
ures of  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  most  mannfacturers  at  present  have 
no  desire  to  carry  any  higher  pressures  than  this,  so  that  at  present 
there  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  triple  expansion  engine  to  any 
extent. 

There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  which  will  not  be  out  of 
place,  and  that  is,  that  in  some  places  three  different  pressures  of 
steam  are  required  or  could  be  used,  as  in  a  worsted  dye-house. 
The  high  or  boiler  pressure  for  the  engine,  an  intermediate  press- 
ure for  crabbing,  and  low  pressure  for  boiling,  drying,  etc.  If  it 
did  not  make  too  much  complication  of  parts  in  the  engine,  the 
boiler  pressure  might  be  used  in  high  pressure  cylinder,  exhausting 
into  a  receiver  from  which  steam  could  be  taken  for  running  small 
engines  and  crabbing,  the  steam  remaining  in  the  receiver  passing 
into  the  intermediate  cylinder  and  expanded  there  to  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  above  the  atmosphere  and  exhausted  into  a  second  receiver. 
From  this  receiver  is  drawn  the  low  pressure  steam  needed  for 
drying,  boiling,  warming  mills,  etc.,  the  steam  remaining  in  re- 
ceiver passing  into  the  condensing  cylinder. 

We  have  previously  disposed  of  cases  where  very  little  steam 
would  remain  for  the  condensing  cylinder  by  saying  that  the  high- 
pressure  engine  is  the  type  to  use  here.  If,  however,  we  wish  to 
make  use  of  high  boiler  pressure  with  corresponding  gain  in  econ- 
omy, we  might  use  a  compound  engine,  the  large  cylinder  of  which 
is  not  condensing  but  exhausts  against  a  back  pressure  necessary 
to  do  the  work  required  of  the  exhaust  steam.  If  you  should  wish 
to  carry  pressures  above  what  is  now  generally  considered  good 
practice,  this  type  of  engine  should  becarefull}''  considered. 

I  have  been  led  to  present  my  views  to  the  Society  on  these 
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three  important  points,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the 
members  certain  conditions  whicli  must  be  met  either  before  or 
after  setting  up  and  starting  a  compound  engine  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  or  may  still  exist  in  some  engines  which  are  running. 
Those  who  have  had  intimate  relations  to  such  engines  have  prob- 
ably been  thinking  of  these  same  conditions.  To  those  wlio  con- 
template putting  in  new  engines,  I  hope  that  these  suggestions 
may  not  come  amiss.  If  this  paper  will  call  attention  to,  and  cre- 
ate discussion  on  some  of  these  points  which  should  be  met  and  de- 
cided upon  \^hQn  ploninng  the  engine,  instead  of  after  its  construc- 
tion, or  perhaps  not  met  at  all,  and  so  the  greatest  economy  never 
attained,  then  the  object  of  the  paper  will  have  been  accomplished. 

TABLE  VII. 

Conditions  op  Running  Engine  with  Receiveb  Pressure  REGUiiATOR 

Attached. 


Indicated  Horse  Power. 

• 

Per  cent,  op  steam 
exhausted  from 

Time. 

32"  CYLINDER. 

Apparent 
cut-oflf  in 
44"  Cyl. 

Mean  back 

pressure  in 

32"  Cyl. 

Date. 

38"  Cyl. 

44"  Cyl. 

Total. 

Taken 

into  44" 

Cyl. 

Used  for 

Heating 

Purposes. 

1 

P.M. 

8 

a 

1.00 

601 

228 

829 

•29 

71 

0.35 

6.5 

2.00 

5*28 

174 

702 

24 

76 

.25 

6.0 

§ 

3.00 

473 

221 

394 

32 

68 

.31 

7  5 

"3 

4.00 

499 

184 

683 

27 

73 

.26 

6.0 

o 

5.00 

432 

258 

690 

45 

55 

.36 

7.8 

a 

5.55 

415 

219 

634 

40 

60 

.35 

6.0 

1 

A.M. 

S 

p 

6.15 

577 

352 

929 

60 

40 

.65 

8.0 

1 

7.00 

597 

310 

907 

44 

56 

.50 

8.0 

8.00 

548 

342 

890 

61 

39 

.60 

9.0 

9.00 

514 

339 

853 

07 

33 

.64 

7.5 

a 

10.00 

526 

326 

852 

60 

40 

.60 

7.5 

§ 

11.00 

4-25 

298 

718 

60 

40 

.48 

6.5 

U  55 

459 

278 

737 

46 

54 

.43 

7.0 

e3 

O 

55 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  J,  E,  Denton. — I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  of  this 
paper.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it.  It  calls  attention  to  a  new 
element  in  the  problem  of  compound  and  non-compound  engines. 
I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Main  how  he  obtained  the  figures  for  the  cost 
of  repairs,  etc. 

Prof.  F.  R,  Hutton. — I  might  mention  in  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  that  this  morning,  sitting  at  the  table  with  a  gentleman  who 
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probably. knows  more  than  any  other  one  man  about  mill  practice 
in  New  England,*  he  made  the  statement  that  at  Holyoke  there 
was  a  new  mill  built  at  which  they  had  no  expectation  whatever 
of  using  the  water  power  there,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance, 
but  that  the  demand  for  steam  for  manufacturing  purposes,  apart 
from  power,  necessitated  their  choice  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 
It  was  a  new  fact  to  me,  and  it  bears  directly  on  the  point  brought 
out  in  Mr.  Main's  paper. 

Mr,  Oeo,  H,  Bahcoch. — This  paper  is  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  is  quite  novel 
and  much  needed.  The  remarks  by  Mr.  Hutton  recall  to  mind 
some  instances  which  I  have  known  in  former  years  in  which  it 
has  been  found,  for  woolen  mills  particularly,  where  considerable 
heating  and  dyeing  and  drying  was  required,  it  was  absolutely 
cheaper  to  run  by  steam  power  than  by  water  power  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  burn  as  much  coal  for  the  heating 
and  dyeing  and  drying,  when  running  by  water  power,  as  they  did 
when  running  an  engine,  and  utilizing  the  exhaust  for  those  pur- 
poses, while  the  wear  and  tear  and  convenience  of  steady  power, 
etc.,  made  it  economy  to  put  in  an  engine  ;  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  paper  before  us. 

M7\  W,  F,  Durfee. — The  reading  of  this  paper  and  the  circum- 
stances stated  by  Prot  Hutton,  and  further  alluded  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  called  to  my  mind  a  curious  invention  which  was  brought 
out,  I  think,  in  France,  some  years  ago.  I  am  not  able  to  recall 
the  inventor's  name  or  the  locality  where  the  apparatus  was  ap- 
plied, but  it  appeared  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  that  in  cases 
where  water  power  is  in  excess,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  running 
to  waste,  that  such  an  apparatus  could  be  utilized  successfully. 
By  its  means  steam  for  dyeing,  heating  and  boiling  purposes,  was 
generated  by  water  power.  The  water  wheel  was  made  to  drive 
a  frictional  apparatus,  the  heat  from  which  boiled  the  water  in  the 
boiler.  The  apparatus,  as  I  remember  it,  consisted  essentially  of 
these  features.  There  was  a  long  cylindrical  boiler  inside  of 
which  was  an  equally  long  cylindrical  flue.  The  flue  was  bored 
out  on  its  inside.  In  the  interior  of  that  flue  revolved  a  drum 
which  was  coated  on  its  outside  with  leather  or  something  of  that 
kind,  which  was  lubricated  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  destroying  the  substance,  and  that  drum  was  caused  to 
revolve  by  means  of  the  water  power,  thus  developing  by  the 

*Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston. 
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rubbing  friction  of  its  surface  against  the  interior  of  the  flue,  heat, 
which  produced  a  sufficient  amount  of  steam  for  the  dyeing,  heat- 
ing, and  boiling  purposes  of  the  establishment,  so  that  the  heat 
for  the  whole  works  was  generated  by  the  water  wheel. 

Mr.  Jerome  Wheeloch, — I  think  if  we  continue  the  discussion  of 
compound  engines  far  enough  we  shall  make  out  that  you  can  saw 
wood  with  a  claw-hammer  (laughter).  I  am  going  to  say  in  pass- 
ing that  in  several  instances  I  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish 
engines,  condensing  at  one  end  and  non-condensing  at  the  other. 
I  think  in  one  or  two  instances  the  parties  were  so  disgusted  with 
the  performance  that  they  abandoned  the  exhaust  heating  and 
took  the  steam  from  the  boilers  for  the  heating  with  very  marked 
success.  In  every  instance  where  steam  is  used  and  where  water 
is  plentiful,  I  think  the  condenser  can  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  use  live  steam  for  heating,  and  with  a  properly  con- 
structed engine  of  proper  size  where  the  cut-off  can  take  place 
early,  for  ordinary  purposes  you  can  get  results  which  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  a  compound  engine.  The  compound  principle 
is  an  apology  for  leaky  valves  and  pistons.  That  is  antagonistic 
to  the  general  motion,  but  I  put  it  in. 

Mr,  T,  J.  Borden, — My  experience  in  manufacturing  convinces 
me  that  power  can  be  derived  from  water  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, with  greater  economy  than  from  steam  under  the  best  of 
ciicumstances,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  coal  mines, 
provided  the  quantity  of  steam  required  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facturing is  not  large  in  proportion  to  that  needed  for  power. 

In  a  few  branches  of  manufacturing,  the  steam  required  for  power 
is  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  of  that  for  other  purposes.  In 
such  cases,  power  can  be  produced  with  a  steam  engine,  the  exhaust 
steam  of  whiqh  may  be  used  for  the  other  processes  almost  as 
effectively  as  if  it  had  not  passed  through  the  engine.  Under 
such  conditions  water  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  power.  In  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  manufacturing  operations,  the  steam 
required  for  power  is  large,  compared  to  that  requisite  for  other 
purposes. 

The  important  elements  of  value  in  water  powers  are  : 

1.  Water  supply  that  can  be  utilized  by  a  moderate  outlay  for 
dam  and  water  ways  in  proportion  to  the  power  the  stream  will 
yield. 

2.  Facilities  for  holding  back  considerable  reserves  of  water  in 
lakes  for  use  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  months. 
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3.  Location  easily  accessible  to  the  markets. 

Water  powers  possessing  these  characteristics,  and  there  are 
many  such  in  this  country,  are  of  very  considerable  value  as 
sources  of  power  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  recent 
years  in  the  cost  of  producing  power  by  steam.  Streams  possess- 
ing no  reserves  of  water  under  control  for  use  in  dry  seasons  can- 
not be  utilized  to  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  their  average  flow  as 
those  having  such  reserves. 

The  power  to  be  relied  upon  from  streams  of  this  character  is 
that  which  can  be  developed  by  about  a  minimum  flow  of  the 
stream,  with  a  fall  equal  to  the  difference  in  height  between  the 
surface  of  water  above  the  dam,  and  at  the  tail  race  in  times  of 
ordinary  freshets.  The  leading  source  of  disappointment  in  the 
use  of  water  powers,  is  the  placing  of  more  machinery  on  a  given 
water  privilege  than  the  stream  is  capable  of  driving  in  times  of  a 
minimum  flow  of  water. 

This  is  no  good  reason  for  condemning  or  underrating  the  value 
of  water  powers. 

Mr,  H,  II,  Suplee. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Durfee's  remarks 
about  generating  heat  from  water  power,  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  Company  at  Lock- 
port  are  producing  exceedingly  high  temperatures  with  dynamos 
driven  entirely  by  water  power,  and  that  those  high  temperatures, 
which  are  probably  the  highest  that  are  used  in  the  arts,  are 
obtained  without  the  combustion  of  any  fuel  wiiatever.  They  are 
using  electric  furnaces  for  the  purpose  of  producing  metallic  alu- 
minium from  corundum. 

Mr.  Borden. — I  might  say  in  conneoUbn  with  the  water  power 
at  Holyoke  that  the  original  owners  of  the  water  power  derive  a 
decided  profit  from  it;  and  that  the  reason  why.it  is  not  now 
sought  for  is  because  the  power  is  exhausted  during  a  consider- 
able  part  of  the  year.  The  party  who  now  undertakes  to  do  any- 
thing with  water  power  in  Holyoke  must  do  it,  taking  the  chances 
of  running  short  in  the  summer  season,  and  that  is  the  principal 
reason  why  steam  is  used  instead  of  water  power;  not  because  it 
is  cheaper,  if  the  water  power  could  be  had  through  the  year. 

Prof.  Thurston. — I  have  not  arisen  to  take  serious  part  in  this 
discussion.  Before  leaving  home  I  had  not  time  to  read  this 
paper  with  the  care  I  wanted  to  give  it,  and  I  may  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  in  my  remarks  in  writing,  if  I  can  get  time  between 
the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  and  the  publication  of  the  paper. 
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I  have  had  some  experience  of  late  in  the  use  of  water  power, 
and  in  the  compaiison  of  water  with  steam,  and  I  have  been 
impressed  as  I  never  was  before,  with  the  very  serious  unreliability 
of  water  power  in  many  sections  of  our  country,  both  as  to  the 
amount  flowing  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  securing  the  power 
that  it  may  give,  at  any  one  time,  economically.  My  observation 
has  been,  where  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  flow 
of  streams  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that,  at  every 
point  in  the  country  with  which  I  have  been  familiar,  the  flow  of 
streams  is  becoming  rather  less  annually,  and  vastly  more  irregular 
continually,  and  recently  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  harness  a 
stream  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  unmanageable  case  of 
the  kind  I  have  met  yet  It  simply  emphasizes  the  fact,  which  I 
think  is  observed  everywhere,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  substi- 
tuting steam  for  water  is  that  we  cannot  rely  on  having  water 
power  when  we  want  it ;  and,  although  the  stream  may  give  full 
power  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  for  three  months  it  is  apt  to  be 
of  very  uncertain  flow  as  well  as  of  very  small  volume.  The  stream 
of  which  I  now  speak  has  a  flow,  I  should  imagine,  at  certain 
periods  in  the  year,  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  horse  power. 
At  other  seasons,  I  should  presume  that  the  amount  of  flow 
would  hardly  be  enough  to  supply  the  ordinary  leakage  from 
flume  and  wheel.  In  this  case,  the  objection  to  utilization 
of  water  is  not  the  cost  of  fitting  up.  I  can,  I  think,  under 
these  specially  favorable  conditions  get  the  dam,  and  the  flume 
and  water-wheel,  the  whole  thing  in  running  order,  at  a  cost 
of  not  over  $4:0  per  horse  power.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
cost  that ;  that  is  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  running  order. 
When  that  is  done  we  have  to  contend  with  this  uncertainty  as 
to  flow.  We  may  have  a  dry  spring  and  a  wet  summer,  or  a  dry 
summer  and  a  wet  fall,  or  a  wet  summer  and  a  dry  fall.  We  never 
know  what  to  expect  from  this  stream,  except  that  through  the 
winter  we  can  get  all  the  power  we  want. 

Another  difficulty  that  I  have  found  in  the  application  of  water 
power,  and  one  which  has  led  to  the  changing  of  plans  in  the 
direction  of  substituting  steam,  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  exact 
regulation  of  water  power.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  governor  that 
could  handle  our  water  power  satisfactorily,  that  would  keep  the 
speed  anywhere  near  where  it  ought  to  be  in  driving  electric  light 
apparatus.  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  the  large  majority  of 
eases,  it  is  possible  to  secure  that  regulation  necessary  for  doing 
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that  kind  of  work.  Where  the  work  is  constant,  as  in  a  cotton 
mill,  there  is,  of  course,  very  little  difficulty  in  handling  the  water 
power  satisfactorily  in  this  respect ;  but  where  large  amounts  of 
power  are  Uable  to  be  thrown  on  and  oflf,  as  in  a  system  of  electric 
lighting,  I  find  no  governor  of  any  service. 

It  is  partly  because  our  streams  are  getting  less  and  less  relia- 
ble all  the  time  that  we  see  this  enormous  increase  of  steam  power 
throughout  the  country.  There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous 
decrease  going  on  continually  in  the,  cost  of  steam.  It  has  become 
financially  practicable  to-day  to  put  steam  in  a  mill  at  Holyoke 
or  Lowell,  and  to  neglect  the  water  power  which  lies  right  at 
hand.  I  presume  the  time  has  come,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  when  the  cost  of  installation  is  so  great  with  water  power 
and  so  little,  comparatively,  with  steam,  that  the  difference  in  the 
actual  cost  of  power  becomes  so  slight,  that  the  special  advan- 
tages of  steam  will  more  than  compensate  for  those  differences  in 
first  cost,  and  that  steam  may  be  introduced  where  water  power 
can  be  had  for  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The  cost  of  steam, 
when  used  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  exhaust  employed  for  other  purposes,  is  enormously 
reduced.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  Wheelock,  if  he  means 
to  put  his  statement  as  a  general  proposition,  at  all.  I  should 
presume  that,  in  all  cases  that  are  not  especially  unfavorable,  it 
would  be  very  wise,  if  possible,  to  save  that  exhaust  steam  and 
use  it.  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  a  well  arranged  plan  where 
that  was  not  tbe  fact.  I  think  that  where  we  can  get  a  horse 
power  for  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  steam  per  hour,  as  compet- 
ing with  power  at  four  to  eight  times  that  amount,  there  can  be 
very  little  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  use  of  exhaust 
steam  for  heating. 

Prof,  Denton. — I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  has  always  puz- 
zled me.  An  instructor  desires  to  answer  the  question  of  water 
against  steam  very  often,  and  certainly  the  written  account  of 
water  versus  steam  is  very  mixed.  I  think  in  the  Vienna  report 
there  was  a  statement  that  water  power  was  infinitely  cheaper 
than  steam,  giving  a  certain  quotation  from  a  Philadelphia  engi- 
neer, and  it  was  immediately  answered  by  that  same  engineer 
stating  that  the  quotation  was  entirely  erroneous,  because  he  had 
not  taken  account  of  the  cost  of  repair  to  dam  and  wheels.  When 
he  put  in  those  figures  the  cost  was  equal  between  the  water  and 
steam.     That  is  the  first  instance  I  remember.     Then  the  neces- 
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sity  comes  in  of  having  steam  in  the  cotton  mills  for  operations 
other  than  to  supply  power,  and  this  question  arises,  which  I  hope 
Mr.  Borden  will  answer.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  mills  usin<r  steam 
entirely  can  compete  in  the  market  with  the  mills  using  water? 
If  they  do,  why  is  it  that  the  less  cost  of  the  water,  which  I  gather 
from  his  remarks  is  a  fact,  does  not  enable  the  mills  using  the 
water  to  put  the  market  down  against  the  mills  which  exclusively 
depend  on  steam  ? 

Prof,  De  Volson  Wood. — In  regard  to  water  power  and  steam 
power,  the  uncertainty  of  the  water  power  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  bringing  steam  into  use,  and  the  statement  which  was  made  by 
the  lust  speaker  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point. 

Prof.  Denton. — Not  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  no 
drought. 

Prof   Wood. — Then  the  question  was  not  just  as  I  supposed. 

Bat  I  was  going  to  make  an  illustration  which  would  be  partly  to 

the  point  in  the  discussion.     It  is  cheaper  to  transport  freight  on 

a  canal  per  ton-mile  than  it  is  on  a  railroad ;  but  the  railroads  are 

drying  up  the  canals.     Why?     Because  time  is  a  great  element, 

and  if  the  water  power  flows  only  a  part  of  the  year,  and  fails 

when  it  would  be  most  profitable  to  turn  out  its  products,  the  use 

of  a  steam  engine,  if  at  hand,  might,  decide  the  question  as  to 

whether  that  manufacturer  relied  upon  steam  or  water ;  for  if  he 

relied  upon  the  steam  engine  he  might  continue  its  use  and  let 

the  water  run  to  waste.      In  regard  to.  the  figures  in  the  table  on 

the  sixty-first  page : — In  attempting  to  determine  the  efficiency 

of  plant,  I  find  an  omission  which  makes  it  practically  impossible 

for  us  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  plant,  and  that  is  the  heating 

power  of  the  coal.     Now  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  perhaps  it 

may  be  unnecessary  to  more  than  state  the  amount  of  coal  used 

per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour  ;  but  there  is  such  a  difference 

in  the  heating  capacity  of  coal — whether  it  be  coal  containing  a 

great  deal  of  dust  and  dirt,  or  whether  it  be  of  a  good  quality,  or 

still  further,  if  it  be  picked  coal,  that  if  we  attempt  to  determine 

the  efficiency  of  plant  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  report 

these  figures  to  determine,  either  chemically  or  otherwise,  the 

heating  power  of  the  coal.     Not  long  since,  I  think  it  is  within  a 

year  or  so,  a  triple  expansion  engine  on  a  small  steamer  was 

put  afloat  in  England,  and  the  makers  were  required  to  develop 

an  indicated  horse  power  for  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  coal, 

and  as  a  result  of  the  trial  it  was  reported  that  they  used  1.23  lbs., 
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an  extremely  low  figure,  and  it  would  haye  interested  me  much 
more  if  I  could  have  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  es- 
pecially the  heating  power  of  the  coal ;  but  the  last  element  was 
entirely  wanting.  So  that  we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  that 
triple  expansion  engine,  using  1.23  pounds  of  coal,  was  really  more 
economical  than  the  one  just  referred  to  utsing  1.63.  I  wish  that 
this  element  might  be  given  so  that  efficiencies  might  be  more  ac- 
curately determined.  In  all  cases  refei'ence  should  be  made  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal  when  an  analysis  cannot  be  reported. 

Mr,  Wm.  H,  Odell, — 1  want  to  cite  a  case  which  has  been  under 
my  own  observation  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  in  the  city  of 
Binghamton,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  mill  of  Joseph  P. 
Noyes  &  Co.  They  have  a  wonderful  supply  of  water,  but  from 
the  time  that  cold  weather  sets  in  they  invariably  run  their  en- 
gine and  boiler  in  preference  to  using  the  water.  They  have 
found  by  careful  observation  that  the  cost  of  running  the  mill  is 
just  the  same  whether  they  run  by  water  or  steam.  It  requires 
the  same  amount  of  steam  to  heat  the  mill  if  they  run  by  water  as 
if  they  run  by  steam  exclusively,  and  use  the  exhaust  from  the 
engine  to  heat  the  mill. 

Mr.  Durfee. — As  a  further  illustration  of  the  point  raised  by 
Prof.  Wood,  I  would  say  that  I  have  lately  removed  some  ma- 
chinery from  one  building  to  another  and  changed  the  boilers ;  under 
the  first  boilers  we  used  bituminous  coal.  Under  the  new  boilers 
we  use  "  pea  and  dust,"  a  very  much  cheaper  coal  per  ton,  but  I 
found  that  the  money  consumed  in  driving  that  machinery  was 
practically  the  same  in  each  case,  the  last  fuel  costing  a  great 
deal  less  per  ton,  but  we  were  obliged  to  use  more  tons  of  it,  so 
that  the  actual  cost  was  practically  the  same  under  the  two  con- 
ditions. 

Mr,  Borden, — May  I  ask  Prof.  Denton  to  repeat  his  question 
about  steam  and  water  which  he  asked  just  now  ? 

Prof.  Denton, — Given  a  case  that  has  plenty  of  water,  and 
another  case  using  steam,  why  is  it  that  each  of  them  sells  his 
goods  equally  cheap?  Why  does  not  the  water  mill  undersell  the 
steam  mill  ? 

Mr.  Borden. — The  selling  price  of  goods  is  not  fixed  by  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  establishment  which  can  produce  them  most 
economically,  but  rather  by  the  cost  in  a  concern  that  can  just 
sustain  itself  without  making  either  profit  or  loss. 

Human   nature  is  such  that  all  who  can  do  better  than  that 
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cheerfully  pocket  the  profit,  and  those  who  cannot  do  as  well  go  to 
the  wall,  leaving  the  selling  price  to  be  determined  by  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  class,  rather  than  by  those  at  the  head. 

Steam  power  located  near  the  coal  fields  and  the  leading  markets 
may  have  sufficient  advantage  in  the  transportation  of  fnel  and 
raw  materials  and  its  finished  product,  over  a  water  power  located 
at  a  distance  from  both  coal  fields  and  markets,  to  fully  offset  the 
advantages  which  the  latter  would  possess  over  the  former  if  both 
were  located  at  the  same  point.  This  is  especially  true  of  estab- 
lishments requiring  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  for  other  pur- 
poses than  power. 
Prof,  Denton. — How  a&  to  Fall  River  ? 

Mr.  Borden, — Fall  River  is  quite  accessible  both  to  the  coal 
fields  and  the  markets  as  compared  with  points  farther  east,  but 
the  water  power  there  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  of  much 
importance,  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  power  used  there  being 
from  steam. 

The  large  water  powers  at  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Manchester,  Lewis- 
ton,  Biddeford,  Augusta  (Me.),  Augusta  (Ga.),  Holyoke,  Cohoes 
and  many  other  points  that  might  be  named,  if  used  within  their 
limits  of  minimum  flow,  plus  rescFves  available,  are  decidedly 
more  economical  than  steam  power,  on  the  basi§  of  original  cost  of 
development,  although  on  the  basis  of  present  charges  made  by 
original  owners  they  may  not  be. 

At  several  of  the  localities  I  have  named  the  rivers  or  their 
tributaries  have  their  sources  in  large  lakes,  the  outlets  from  which 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  companies  that  own  the  water 
privileges  on  the  stream.  Very  large  volumes  of  water  can  be 
held  back  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  let  down  during  the 
summer.  If  the  power  attempted  to  be  used  on  these  streams  was 
held  within  <he  limits  of  regulation  by  those  large  sheets  of  water, 
the  power  available  would  be  as  regular  as  if  produced  by  steam. 

Prof,  Denton, — Then  I  understand  there  is  no  location  in  New 
England  where  large  manufactures  are  carried  on  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  running  all  the  year  round. 

Mr,  Borden, — The  large  water  privileges  in  New  England  have 
plenty  of  water  to  drive  a  large  amount  of  machinery  the  year 
round,  but  if  construction  ceased  at  that  point  there  would  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  unused  water  running  by  during  two-thirds 
or  three-quarters  of  the  year.  For  the  purpose  of  utilizing  this 
water,  many  manufacturers  put  in  additional  machinery,  to  be  run 
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by  water  when  it  is  available  and  by  steam  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  more  coin  men  reason  however  why  many  establish- 
ments have  outgrown  their  water  power  is  that  the  natural  increase 
of  their  business  has  required  enlargements  of  their  plant.  There 
are  important  advantages  in  making  the  increase  in  connection 
with  existing  plants,  rather  than  by  seeking  new  locations  for  such 
increase,  although  the  adoption  of  steam  power  therefor  is  relatively 
more  expensive  than  would  be  justifiable  in  an  entirely  new  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr,  W.  S.  Rogers, — I  would  state  for  Prof.  Denton  that  I  recall 
a  case  in  Cincinnati  where  there  is  one  large  cotton  mill  that  is 
located  where  they  have  ample  water,  sometimes  all  the  year  round 
and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years;  occasionally  they  have  a 
break  every  two  or  three  weeks.  But  they  did  not  use  to  be  that 
way.  I  notice  that  they  are  not  using  their  water  wheel  at  all,  but 
are  using  their  engines  for  steaming,  heating,  drying  and  running 
their  establishment,  and  they  are  located  right  on  the  race.  The 
firm  have  dissolved  and  one  member  has  started  in  business  for  him- 
self, and  instead  of  starting  where  he  had  plenty  of  power  and 
could  use  the  same  water,  he  went,  I  should  judge,  four  hundred 
feet  from  it  and  put  up  his  mills  and  uses  a  steam  engine,  and  his 
mill  runs  just  as  many  hours  as  the  other  does,  and  he  can  go  to 
market  and  sell  just  as  cheap  and  compete  with  the  others,  and  he 
is  no  nearer  the  coal  field  and  has  no  advantages  over  the  other 
mill  and  the  other  has  none  over  him,  while  the  other  has  aban- 
doned the  water  wheel  and  is  using  steam.  So  I  think  that  ste^im 
there  is  the  best. 

Mr,  L,  F.  Lyne, — Before  the  discussion  is  closed  I  would  like  to 
make  a  remark  having  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Durf^e, 
which  bore  upon  a  very  important  subject,  and  in  corroboration  of 
his  statement  in  reference  to  the  equal  money  value  of  bituminous 
coal  as  against  pea  and  dust.  During  the  five  years  I  have  operated 
some  boiler  furnaces  and  experimented  to  some  extent  with  those 
fuels,  and  I  have  found  that  his  statement  is  correct.  Another 
element  which  places  the  bituminous  coal  in  a  more  economical 
light  than  the  pea  and  dust  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  destructive 
to  the  grate  bars  and  furnaces.  In  a  run  of  five  years  we  still  have 
the  same  grate  bars  that  we  started  with,  and  all  the  repairs  that 
had  been  made  to  the  furnaces  during  that  time  is  the  replacing  of 
tV>ur  courses  of  brick  just  abo  e  the  grate  bars,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  prevention  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  sulphur  which  you 
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find  in  impure  anthracite  upon  the  inside  of  the  iron  chimneys 
which  convey  the  smoke  and  gases  to  the  atmosphere. 

Mr,  Chas,  H.  Manning. — In  Mr.  Main's  first  assumption  of  the 
cost  in  coal  per  horse  power  of  tl)e  three  types  of  engines,  I  think 
lie  is  hard  on  the  non-condensing  engine  in  charging  it  with  3  lbs. 
of  coal,  even  if  the  feed  temperature  is  as  low  as  100^  Fahr.,  which 
is  fair  for  the  condensing  engine,  but  unnecessarily  low  for  the 
non-condensing. 

When  using  a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  gauge,  the  benefit  of  con- 
densing is  very  small,  and  with  the  less  initial  condensation  due  to 
less  cooling  of  the  cylinder  during  the  exhaust,  the  higher  temper- 
ature of  feed  water  and  the  saving  of  power  necessary  for  an  air 
pump,  the  non-condensing  engine  with  100  lbs.  initial  against  5 
lbs.  back  pressure  will  show  an  efficiency  very  close  to  that  of  a 
condensing  engine  with  80  lbs.  initial  pressure. 

Mr.  Main  says  that  "the  difference  in  the  an)ount  of  con- 
densation by  passing  the  steam  through  an  engine  or  passing  it 
through  pressure  regulators  and  pipes  sliould  be  charged  to  the 
power." 

This  would  give  the  casual  reader  the  impression  that  passing 
through  a  reducing  valve  caused  condensation,  which  certainly  Mr. 
Main  does  not  intend  to  convej^,  as  during  the  passage  of  the  valve 
there  is  free  expansion,  therefore  superheating. 

When  using  all  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  etc.,  he  charges 
25  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  to  power,  wherein  I  am  confident  he  is 
again  in  excess  of  the  facts  unless  the  cylinder  volume  is  larger 
than  it  should  be  for  the  work  done.  With  an  engine  running 
against  a  back  pressure  of  from  5  to  10  lbs.,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine,  the  cards  at  the 
terminal  pressure  should  account  for  from  85  to  87  per  cent,  of  the 
water  evaporated  in  the  boiler. 

In  support  of  this  I  would  cite  the  case  of  a  pair  of  non-condens- 
ing engines  at  the  Amoskeag  Mill,  Manchester,  N.  H.  36"  dia- 
meters of  cylinder,  6'  stroke,  and  running  60  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, which  are  frequently  started  at  from  nine  to  eleven  hundred 
horse  power  without  making  any  change  in  the  fire-room,  or  with- 
ont  its  being  apparent  there  in  the  coal  consumption,  the  increase  of 
coal  cost  being  within  the  daily  variation  from  other  causes.  More 
steam  than  is  required  to  run  them  at  this  power  is  needed  in  the 
.  dye  houses  at  all  times,  and  its  course  is  merely  changed  from 
through  the  reducing  valves  to  through  the  engine. 
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My  belief  is  that  it  costs  less  than  one-half  a  ponnd  of  coal  per 
horse  power  per  hoar,  hot  as  all  the  steam  is  drawn  from  one  gen- 
eral system  it  is  hard  to  apportion  the  costs  exactly. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  New  England  cotton  mills  the  steam 
power  is  auxiliary  to  the  water  power,  and  the  amount  of  power 
required  from  the  engine  is  a  constantly  varying  amount  Under 
these  circumstances  the  exact  determination  of  relative  diameters 
of  the  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  becomes  impossible,  since 
what  is  right  with  one  load  is  wrong  with  another,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  I  think,  a  smaller  ratio  than .  that  of  1  to  4,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Main,  or  from  1  to  3,  or  1  to  3^,  is  much  better. 

The  tandem  type  under  these  conditions  is  much  preferable,  as 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  power  between  the  two  cylinders, 
necessitated  by  a  constant  receiver,  pressure  is  less  objectionable. 

In  a  marine  or  a  pumping  engine  the  maximum  power  is  required 
nearly  all  the  time,  but  even  then  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  100 
lbs.,  I  should  choose  a  smaller  ratio  than  that  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Main. 

For  maximum  power  it  is  not  well  to  expand  below  10  lbs.  ab- 
solute, and  with  115  absolute  initial  this  would  give  about  11.5 
expansions  total,  and  v^ll.5  =  3.39,  or  roughly,  the  ratio  of  cylin- 
ders should  be  about  1.4. 

Mr.  Main. — The  first  question  asked  was  by  Prof.  Denton.  I 
would  say  to  him  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  figures  that 
extended  over  a  long  enough  period  to  say  exactly  what  the  cost 
of  repairs  would  be,  but  have  established  the  cost  at  two  per  cent., 
as  given  in  the  paper  for  all  cases. 

Almost  all  the  questions  asked  have  been  answered  by  other 
persons. 

Mr.  Babcock  speaks  of  the  case  of  a  woolen  mill  where  all  the 
exhaust  steam  can  be  used.  I  would  say  that  before  putting  in 
this  compound  engine  at  the  Pacific  Mills  we  had  a  five  hundred 
horse  power  high  pressure  engine,  and  all  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  that  engine  was  used  in  the  dye  house.  When  the  engine 
was  shut  down  the  fuel  consumption  was  just  as  much,  and  some- 
times even  more,  than  when  the  engine  was  running,  and  the  way 
that  I  explained  that  to  myself  was  that  the  engine  was  a  sort  of 
regulator  on  the  dye  house,  and  they  could  not  get  any  more  steam 
than  went  through  it,  and  when  the  engine  was  not  running  they 
could  draw  more  heavily  (laughter). 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  power  as  produced  by  the  appa- 
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ratns  spoken  of   by  Mr.  Durfee,  I  shonld  think  that  it  wonld 

depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  cost  of  the  development  of  the  water 

power  and  of  the  plant  which  is  put  in  to  create  the  friction  and 

produce  the  heat.     The  relative  cost  of  steam  power  and  water 

power  is  a  very  complex  question,  and  depends  upon  so  many 

variable   quantities,   that   it   cannot   be   established  for   any   one 

locality,  and  the  cost  of  steam  power  depends  upon  the  amount  of 

exhaust  steam  which  can  be  used  for  various  heating  purposes.     It 

depends  upon  the  cost  of  coal  in  the  different  localities.     The  cost 

of  water  power  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  power  and 

the  cost  of  the  dam  and  canals,  etc.,  and  upon  the  cost  of  the 

installation  of  water  wheels  with  their  feeders,  wheel  pits,  race- 

ways,  etc.,  which  in  large  plants  are  very  often  more  expensive  per 

horse  power  than  in  small  plants.     While  in  the  case  of  steam 

power  the  cost  of  power  is  less  for  large  plants  than  for  small 

plants,  so  that  we  have  just  the  reverse,  usually  the  cost  decreasing 

with  the  increase  of  power  in  steam  plants,  and  the  cost  increasing 

with  the  increase  of  power  in  water  appliances. 

On  the  Merrimac  River,  the  case  which  has  been  cited,  which 

has  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  several  other  lakes  as  a  reservoir, 

the  high  water  in  the  tail-race  will  decrease  the  power  very  much, 

(Inring  a  freshet.     I  had  occasion  to  see  how  man}'  days  the  water 

was  high  enough  to  decrease  the  power  33  per  cent.,  and  in  the  year 

1886  there  were  twenty-five  days  when  the  power  was  decreased 

33  per  cent,  on  account  of  high  water  in  the  river,  thus  requiring 

a  plant  50  per  cent,  larger  than  is  required  ordinarily.     If  a  mill 

was  dependent  on  water  power  then  they  must  put  in  a  water 

appliance  sufficiently  large  to  develop  the  required  power  at  the 

low  head,  so  that  the  cost  of  water  power  in  that  case  is  increased 

by  the  cost  of  the  plant.     There  are  other  advantages  which  have 

been  touched  upon  in  the  use  of  steam  for  power — the  greater 

uniformity  of  regulation  which  Professor  Thurston  spoke  about, 

and  then  there  is  a  practical  question,  when  we  are  using  water 

power  with  no  steam  plant,  if  there  is  an  irregularity  of  the  flow, 

there  are  days  when  the  mill  must  be  closed,  and  in  that  case  the 

best  help  will  leave  the  mill  and  go  to  other  places  where  they  get 

steady  employment.     Then  in  the  case  of  irregular  flow  you  must 

have  steam  plant  to  make  up  the  deficiency  or  else  stop  the  mill, 

60  that  you  have  the  cost  of  a  double  plant,  whereas  if  you  were 

dependent  entirely  on  steam,  you  would  have  only  the  cost  of  one 

plant. 
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About  the  heating  power  of  the  coal,  it  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  better  if  we  could  have  had  the  pounds  of  dry  steam 
consumed  per  indicated  horse  power,  but  I  could  not  get  those 
figures. 

I  think  I  have  touched  upon  nearly  all  the  questions  that  were 
asked. 
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CCCXIV. 

A  FOUNDRY  CUPOLA  EXPERIENCE."^ 

BT  7RVDK.  A.  SOHEFrLKR,   ERIE.  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Unfobtunately  the  writer  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
at  which  his  first  paper  was  read  under  the  above  title,  nor  to 
give  time  in  closing  the  debate  upon  it  to  answer  fully  the  able 
discussion  made  by  Mr.  H.  I.  Snell  and  others.  Hence  this  brief 
answer  to  the  questions  asked  at  that  time.  As  Mr.  Snell  kindly 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  some  matters  of  importance 
which  I  had  not  the  forethought  to  include  in  the  article,  an 
effort  will  be  made  in  this  way  to  make  clear  all  of  the  points 
raised. 

In  the  first  place  the  proportions  of  the  charges  of  fuel  and 
iron  made  at  the  time  the  paper  was  written  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, hut  as  the  cupola  is  to-day  doing  practically  the  same 
work,  the  information  as  to  the  charges  at  this  time  will  answer, 
as  these  do  not  vary  excepting  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
first  charge  or  bed  of  fuel  is  2,000  lbs.  of  coke  (this  is  not  the  very 
best  of  coke),  then  2,500  lbs.  of  iron,  then  200  lbs.  of  fuel,  then 
2,000  lbs.  of  iron — the  fuel  and  iron  being  reduced  as  each  suc- 
cessive charge  is  made. 

The  distance  of  the  tuyeres  from  the  bed  was  given  in  the  orig- 
inal paper,  and  is  24  inches.  There  had  always  been  trouble 
with  the  old  cupola  in  having  the  tuyeres  too  low  down,  so  the 
new  one  was  made  to  insure  the  melted  iron  remaining  below  the 
bottom  of  same. 

In  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the  blast,  I  would  say  that  the 
gauge  was  connected  by  a  ^-inch  rubber  tube  to  the  top  of  the 
blast  box  around  the  cupola,  and  the  top  of  the  gauge  about  30" 
above  the  top  of  the  blast  box,  the  gauge  being  located  only  3' 
distant.     The  pressure  of  12  oz.  has  been  found  to  be  too  high, 

*  This  i>aper  is  in  continuation  of  the  paper  by  Bame  author  presented  at  the 
Ntshville  Meeting,  Maj,  1888,  and  published  with  discussion  as  No.  CCXCIX-,  on 
page  496,  Vol.  IX.  Transactions. 
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as  wifch  this  cupola  and  a  blast  of  only  9  oz.  tlie  iron  is  melted 
faster  than  it  is  required.  Of  course  the  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  to  9  oz.,  and  does  not  reach  this  amount  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  heat,  when  it  is  gradually  reduced.  Only  4J-oz. 
pressure  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat. 

Heats  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lbs.  can  be  easily  taken  oflf,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  done,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  was 
required  for  the  old  cupola  when  melting  34,000  lbs. 

The  location  of  the  gauge  was  not  changed  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  connected  to  the  old  cupola,  as  it  is  situated  di- 
rectly between  the  two  cupolas — the  connecting  pipe  being  simply 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  one,  so  that  any  chance  for  a 
diflferential  reading  to  occur  was  entirely  dismissed. 

The  larger  diameter  of  the  new  cupola  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  amount  of  blast,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  total  area  between  the  pieces  of  coke  and  iron  forming 
the  charges  than  there  was  when  the  old  cupola  was  used.  The 
charging  of  both  cupolas  was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  be  melted. 

I  certainly  think  that  excellent  work  was  performed  by  the  old 
cupola,  for  more  was  required  of  it  than  its  real  rated  capacity, 
but  something  even  better  was  desired,  and  it  was  certainly 
realized. 

The  proportion  of  iron  melted  to  fuel  consumed  is  from  7^  to  8 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter.  Probably  if  more  expen- 
sive fuel  was  used  the  proportion  might  be  increased  somewhat, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  sufficient  diflference  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel.  If  any  of  the  members 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Snell,  do  j'on  wish  to  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  was  had  at  the  last  meeting  ? 

Mr.  H.  L  Snell. — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  Scheffler  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  questions  I  asked.  He  has  given  the  height  of  the  tuyeres  in 
the  new  cupola,  and  I  asked  for  those  in  the  old  one.  I  suppose 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  low  down  in  the  first  case,  and  that 
partially  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
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in  the  new  cupola  with  the  same  blower  as  used  on  the  old  one. 
He  saj's  that  tlie  increased  amount  of  blast  Mas  probably  due  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  cupola  and  the  greater  distance  between  the 
particles  of  coal  and  iron.     That,  I  think,  conveys  an  erroneous 
impression.      If  he  means  the  amount  of  increased  pressure  per 
square  inch,  it  should  have  been  more  in  the  smaller  cupola  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  larger  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  blast  from  a  fan  blower  diminishes  as  the  delivery  is  enlarged 
after  the  enlargement  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fan.    The  amount 
of  iron  that  he  melts  in  the  new  cupola  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion per  pound  of  fuel.    The  old  cupola  that  he  complains  of  shows 
a  great  deal  better  practice  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  examinations  of  cupolas  I  have  ever  made, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  comparison  with  some  of  about 
the  size  of  the  old  cupola  described  in  Mr.  Schefflei*'s  paper,  and  I    . 
will  read  a  little  of  the  data  that  I  obtained.    Here  is  N.  S.  Bouton's 
cnpola  in   Chicago,  43  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  charged  with 
coke  on   an  eight  ounce  blast     It  melted  8.4  pounds  of  iron  with 
one  pound  of  coke,  and  was  charged  similar  to  the  charge  Mr. 
Silieifler  reports  in  his  new  cupola,  that  is : 

Bed,  800  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

Repeating  to  the  last  charge, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

3,500  lbs.  iron.    They  melted  10,764  lbs.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Scheffler's  old  cupola  is,  I  believe,  44  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Tatum  &  Co.'s  cupola,  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  44  inches  in 
diameter,  they  required  17  ounces  per  square  inch  of  blast,  and 
melted  only  6  pounds  of  iron  to  one  pound  of  coke,  and  melted 
only  8,430  pounds  per  hour. 

In  another  cupola,  that  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
a  44-inch  cupola,  eight-ounce  blast,  6.3  pounds  of  iron  for  one 
pound  of  coke,  and  melting  only  7,764  pounds  per  hour. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  cupolas,.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  cupolas  in  this 
country,  and  every  one  of  them  charged  in  the  best  manner  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  charging 
enpolas,  in  every  known  and  unknown  method,  and  finally  adopt- 
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as  with  this  cupola  and  a  blast  of  only  9  oz.  the  iron  is  melted 
faster  than  it  is  required.  Of  course  the  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  to  9  oz.,  and  does  not  reach  this  amount  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  heat,  when  it  is  gradually  reduced.  Only  4J-oz. 
pressure  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat. 

Heats  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lbs.  can  be  easily  taken  off,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  done,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  was 
required  for  the  old  cupola  when  melting  34,000  lbs. 

The  location  of  the  gauge  was  not  changed  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  connected  to  the  old  cupola,  as  it  is  situated  di- 
rectly between  the  two  cupolas — the  connecting  pipe  being  simply 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  one,  so  that  any  chance  for  a 
differential  reading  to  occur  was  entirely  dismissed. 

The  larger  diameter  of  the  new  cupola  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  amount  of  blast,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  total  area  between  the  pieces  of  coke  and  iron  forming 
the  charges  than  there  was  when  the  old  cupola  was  used.  The 
charging  of  both  cupolas  was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  be  melted. 

I  certainly  think  that  excellent  work  was  performed  by  the  old 
cupola,  for  more  was  required  of  it  than  its  real  rated  capacity, 
but  something  even  better  was  desired,  and  it  was  certainly 
realized. 

The  proportion  of  iron  melted  to  fuel  consumed  is  from  7^  to  8 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter.  Probably  if  more  expen- 
sive fuel  was  used  the  proportion  might  be  increased  somewhat, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  sufficient  difference  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel.  If  any  of  the  members 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Snell,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  was  had  at  the  last  meeting  ? 

Mr.  H.  I.  Snell. — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  SchefBer  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  questions  I  asked.  He  has  given  the  height  of  the  tuyeres  in 
the  new  cupola,  and  I  asked  for  those  in  the  old  one.  I  suppose 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  low  down  in  the  first  case,  and  that 
partially  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
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in  the  new  cupola  with  the  same  blower  as  used  on  the  old  one. 
He  says  that  tlie  increased  amount  of  blast  was  probably  due  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  cupola  and  the  greater  distance  between  the 
particles  of  coal  and  iron.     That,  I  think,  conveys  an  erroneous 
impression.      If  he  means  the  amount  of  increased  pressure  per 
square  inch,  it  should  have  been  more  in  the  smaller  cupola  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  larger  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  blast  from  a  fan  blower  diminishes  as  the  delivery  is  enlarged 
after  the  enlargement  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fan.    The  amount 
of  iron  that  he  melts  in  the  new  cupola  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion per  pound  of  fuel.    The  old  cupola  that  he  complains  of  shows 
a  great  deal  better  practice  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  examinations  of  cupolas  I  have  ever  made, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  comparison  with  some  of  about 
the  size  of  the  old  cupola  described  in  Mr.  Schefflei*'s  paper,  and  I    . 
will  read  a  little  of  the  data  that  I  obtained.    Here  is  N.  S.  Bouton's 
cupola  in   Chicago,  43  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  charged  with 
coke  on  an  eight  ounce  blast     It  melted  8.4  pounds  of  iron  with 
one  pound  of  coke,  and  was  charged  similar  to  the  charge  Mr. 
Silitifler  reports  in  his  new  cupola,  that  is : 

Bed,  800  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

Repeating  to  the  last  charge, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

3,500  lbs.  iron.    They  melted  10,764  lbs.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Seheffler's  old  cupola  is,  I  believe,  44  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Tatum  &  Co.'s  cupola,  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  44  inches  in 
diameter,  they  required  17  ounces  per  square  inch  of  blast,  and 
melted  only  6  pounds  of  iron  to  one  pound  of  coke,  and  melted 
only  8,430  pounds  per  hour. 

In  another  cupola,  that  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
a  44-inch  cupola,  eight-ounce  blast,  6.3  pounds  of  iron  for  one 
pound  of  coke,  and  melting  only  7,764  pounds  per  hour. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  cupolas,.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  cupolas  in  this 
country,  and  every  one  of  them  charged  in  the  best  manner  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  charging 
cupolas,  in  every  known  and  unknown  method,  and  finally  adopt- 
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as  with  this  cupola  and  a  bkst  of  only  9  oz.  the  iron  is  melted 
faster  than  it  is  required.  Of  course  the  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  to  9  oz.,  and  does  not  reach  this  amount  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  heat,  when  it  is  gradually  reduced.  Only  4J-oz. 
pressure  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat. 

Heats  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lbs.  can  be  easily  taken  off,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  done,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  was 
required  for  the  old  cupola  when  melting  34,000  lbs. 

The  location  of  the  gauge  was  not  changed  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  connected  to  the  old  cupola,  as  it  is  situated  di- 
rectly between  the  two  cupolas — the  connecting  pipe  being  simply 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  one,  so  that  any  chance  for  a 
differential  reading  to  occur  was  entirely  dismissed. 

The  larger  diameter  of  the  new  cupola  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  amount  of  blast,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  total  area  between  the  pieces  of  coke  and  iron  forming 
the  charges  than  there  was  when  the  old  cupola  was  used.  The 
charging  of  both  cupolas  was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  be  melted. 

I  certainly  think  that  excellent  work  was  performed  by  the  old 
cupola,  for  more  was  required  of  it  than  its  real  rated  capacity, 
but  something  even  better  was  desired,  and  it  was  certainly 
realized. 

The  proportion  of  iron  melted  to  fuel  consumed  is  from  7^  to  8 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter.  Probably  if  more  expen- 
sive fuel  was  used  the  proportion  might  be  increased  somewhat, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  sufficient  difference  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel.  If  any  of  the  members 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Snell,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  was  had  at  the  last  meetina^  ? 

Mr,  H.  L  Snell. — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  SchefBer  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  questions  I  asked.  He  has  given  the  height  of  the  tuyeres  in 
the  new  cupola,  and  I  asked  for  those  in  the  old  one.  I  suppose 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  low  down  in  the  first  case,  and  that 
partially  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
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in  the  new  cupola  with  the  same  blower  as  used  on  the  old  one. 
He  says  that  the  increased  amount  of  blast  was  probably  due  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  cupola  and  the  greater  distance  between  tlie 
particles  of  coal  and  iron.     That,  I  think,  conveys  an  erroneous 
impression.      If  he  means  the  amount  of  increased  pressure  per 
square  inch,  it  should  have  been  more  in  the  smaller  cupola  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  larger  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  blast  from  a  fan  blower  diminishes  as  the  delivery  is  enlarged 
after  the  enlargement  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fan.    The  amount 
of  iron  that  he  melts  in  the  new  cupola  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion per  pound  of  fuel.    The  old  cupola  that  he  complains  of  shows 
a  great  deal  better  practice  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  examinations  of  cupolas  I  have  ever  made, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  comparison  with  some  of  about 
the  size  of  the  old  cnpola  described  in  Mr.  Schefflei*'s  paper,  and  I    . 
will  read  a  little  of  the  data  that  I  obtained.    Here  is  N.  S.  Bouton's 
cnpola  in   Chicago,  43  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  charged  with 
coke  on  an  eight  ounce  blast     It  melted  8.4  pounds  of  iron  with 
one  pound  of  coke,  and  was  charged  similar  to  the  charge  Mr. 
Silieifler  reports  in  his  new  cupola,  that  is : 

Bed,  800  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

2,C00  lbs.  iron, 

Repeating  to  the  last  charge, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

3,500  lbs.  iron.    They  melted  10,764  lbs.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Scheffler's  old  cupola  is,  I  believe,  44  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Tatum  &  Co.'s  cupola,  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  44  inches  in 
diameter,  they  required  17  ounces  per  square  inch  of  blast,  and 
melted  only  6  pounds  of  iron  to  one  pound  of  coke,  and  melted 
only  8,430  pounds  per  hour. 

In  another  cupola,  that  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
a  44-iiich  cupola,  eight-ounce  blast,  6.3  pounds  of  iron  for  one 
pound  of  coke,  and  melting  only  7,764  pounds  per  hour. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  cupolas,.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  cupolas  in  this 
country,  and  every  one  of  them  charged  in  the  best  manner  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  charging 
cupolas,  in  every  known  and  unknown  method,  and  finally  adopt- 
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as  with  this  cupola  and  a  blast  of  only  9  oz.  the  iron  is  melted 
faster  than  it  is  required.  Of  course  the  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  to  9  oz.,  and  does  not  reach  this  amount  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  heat,  when  it  is  gradually  reduced.  Only  4J-oz. 
pressure  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat. 

Heats  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lbs.  can  be  easily  taken  off,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  done,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  was 
required  for  the  old  cupola  when  melting  34,000  lbs. 

The  location  of  the  gauge  was  not  changed  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  connected  to  the  old  cupola,  as  it  is  situated  di- 
rectly between  the  two  cupolas — the  connecting  pipe  being  simply 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  one,  so  that  any  chance  for  a 
differential  reading  to  occur  was  entirely  dismissed. 

The  larger  diameter  of  the  new  cupola  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  amount  of  blast,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  total  area  between  the  pieces  of  coke  and  iron  forming 
the  charges  than  there  was  when  the  old  cupola  was  used.  The 
charging  of  both  cupolas  was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  be  melted. 

I  certainly  think  that  excellent  work  was  performed  by  the  old 
cupola,  for  more  was  required  of  it  than  its  real  rated  capacity, 
but  something  even  better  was  desired,  and  it  was  certainly 
realized. 

The  proportion  of  iron  melted  to  fuel  consumed  is  from  7^  to  8 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter.  Probably  if  more  expen- 
sive fuel  was  used  the  proportion  might  be  increased  somewhat, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  sufficient  difference  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel.  If  any  of  the  members 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Snell,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  was  had  at  the  last  meetinor? 

Mr.  H.  I.  Snell. — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  SchefBer  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  questions  I  asked.  He  has  given  the  height  of  the  tuyeres  in 
the  new  cupola,  and  I  asked  for  those  in  the  old  one.  I  suppose 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  low  down  in  the  first  case,  and  that 
partially  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
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in  the  new  cupola  with  the  same  blower  as  used  on  the  old  one. 
He  says  that  the  increased  amount  of  blast  Mas  probably  due  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  cupola  and  the  greater  distance  between  the 
particles  of  coal  and  iron.     That,  I  think,  conveys  an  erroneous 
impression.      If  he  means  the  amount  of  increased  pressure  per 
square  inch,  it  should  have  been  more  in  the  smaller  cupola  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  larger  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  blast  from  a  fan  blower  diminishes  as  the  delivery  is  enlarged 
after  the  enlargement  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fan.    The  amount 
of  iron  that  he  melts  in  the  new  cupola  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion per  pound  of  fuel.    The  old  cupola  that  he  complains  of  shows 
a  great  deal  better  practice  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  examinations  of  cupolas  I  have  ever  made, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  comparison  with  some  of  about 
the  size  of  the  old  cupola  described  in  Mr.  Schefflei*'s  paper,  and  I    . 
will  read  a  little  of  the  data  that  I  obtained.    Here  is  N.  S.  Bouton's 
cupola  in   Chicago,  43  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  charged  with 
coke  on  an  eight  ounce  blast     It  melted  8.4  pounds  of  iron  with 
one  pound  of  coke,  and  was  charged  similar  to  the  charge  Mr. 
Silitifler  reports  in  his  new  cupola,  that  is : 

Bed,  800  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

Repeating  to  the  last  charge, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

3,500  lbs.  iron.    They  melted  10,764  lbs.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Seheffler's  old  cupola  is,  I  believe,  44  inches  in  diameter. 

In  Tatum  &  Co.'s  cupola,  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  44  inches  in 
diameter,  they  required  17  ounces  per  square  inch  of  blast,  and 
welted  only  6  pounds  of  iron  to  one  pound  of  coke,  and  melted 
only  8,430  pounds  per  hour. 

In  another  cupola,  that  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
a  44-inch  cupola,  eight-ounce  blast,  6.3  pounds  of  iron  for  one 
pound  of  coke,  and  melting  only  7,764  pounds  per  hour. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  cupolas,.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  cupolas  in  this 
countiy,  and  every  one  of  them  charged  in  the  best  manner  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  charging 
cupolas,  in  every  known  and  unknown  method,  and  finally  adopt- 
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as  with  this  cupola  and  a  blast  of  only  9  oz.  the  iron  is  melted 
faster  than  it  is  required.  Of  course  the  pressure  is  gradually 
increased  to  9  oz.,  and  does  not  reach  this  amount  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  heat,  when  it  is  gradually  reduced.  Only  4J-oz. 
pressure  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat. 

Heats  to  the  amount  of  40,000  lbs.  can  be  easily  taken  off,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  done,  and  in  considerably  less  time  than  was 
required  for  the  old  cupola  when  melting  34,000  lbs. 

The  location  of  the  gauge  was  not  changed  from  that  which  it 
occupied  when  connected  to  the  old  cupola,  as  it  is  situated  di- 
rectly between  the  two  cupolas — the  connecting  pipe  being  simply 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  one,  so  that  any  chance  for  a 
differential  reading  to  occur  was  entirely  dismissed. 

The  larger  diameter  of  the  new  cupola  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  increased  amount  of  blast,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
greater  total  area  between  the  pieces  of  coke  and  iron  forming 
the  charges  than  there  was  when  the  old  cupola  was  used.  The 
charging  of  both  cupolas  was  the  same  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  to  be  melted. 

I  certainly  think  that  excellent  work  was  performed  by  the  old 
cupola,  for  more  was  required  of  it  than  its  real  rated  capacity, 
but  something  even  better  was  desired,  and  it  was  certainly 
realized. 

The  proportion  of  iron  melted  to  fuel  consumed  is  from  7^  to  8 
lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  lb.  of  the  latter.  Probably  if  more  expen- 
sive fuel  was  used  the  proportion  might  be  increased  somewhat, 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  make  sufficient  difference  to  pay 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel.  If  any  of  the  members 
can  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Snell,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  was  had  at  the  last  meeting? 

Mr.  H.  I,  Snell. — I  do  not  know  that  1  have  much  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  this  paper.  Mr.  SchefBer  does  not  exactly  answer 
the  questions  I  asked.  He  has  given  the  height  of  the  tuyeres  in 
the  new  cupola,  and  I  asked  for  those  in  the  old  one.  I  suppose 
that  perhaps  they  were  too  low  down  in  the  first  case,  and  that 
partially  accounted  for  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted 
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in  the  new  cupola  with  the  same  blower  as  used  on  the  old  one. 
He  says  that  the  increased  amount  of  blast  was  probably  due  to 
the  larger  area  of  the  cupola  and  the  greater  distance  between  the 
particles  of  coal  and  iron.     That,  I  think,  conveys  an  erroneous 
impression.      If  he  naeans  the  amount  of  increased  pressure  per 
square  inch,  it  should  have  been  more  in  the  smaller  cupola  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  larger  one,  from  the  fact  that  the  pressure 
of  blast  from  a  fan  blower  diminishes  as  the  delivery  is  enlarged 
after  the  enlargement  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  fan.    The  amount 
of  iron  that  he  melts  in  the  new  cupola  is  about  the  usual  propor- 
tion per  pound  of  fuel.    The  old  cupola  that  he  complains  of  shows 
a  great  deal  better  practice  in  the  amount  of  iron  melted  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  examinations  of  cupolas  I  have  ever  made, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  of  making  a  comparison  with  some  of  about 
the  size  of  the  old  cupola  described  in  Mr.  Schefflei*'s  paper,  and  I    . 
will  read  a  little  of  the  data  that  I  obtained.    Here  is  N.  S.  Bouton's 
cupola  in   Chicago,  43  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  charged  with 
coke  on   an  eight  ounce  blast     It  melted  8.4  pounds  of  iron  with 
one  pound  of  coke,  and  was  charged  similar  to  the  charge  Mr. 
Silieifler  reports  in  his  new  cupola,  that  is : 

Bed,  800  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

2,000  lbs.  iron, 

Repeating  to  the  last  charge, 

200  lbs.  coke, 

3,500  lbs.  iron.    They  melted  10,764  lbs.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Seheffler's  old  cupola  is,  I  believe,  44  inches  in  diameter. 
In  Tatum  &  Co.'s  cupola,  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  44  inches  in 
diameter,  they  required  17  ounces  per  square  inch  of  blast,  and 
melted  only  6  pounds  of  iron  to  one  pound  of  coke,  and  melted 
only  8,430  pounds  per  hour. 

In  another  cupola,  that  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  in  Chicago, 
a  44-inch  cupola,  eight-ounce  blast,  6.3  pounds  of  iron  for  one 
ponnd  of  coke,  and  melting  only  7,764  pounds  per  hour. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  cupolas,.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  cupolas  in  this 
country,  and  every  one  of  them  charged  in  the  best  manner  by  men 
who  have  had  experience  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  in  charging 
cupolas,  in  every  known  and  unknown  method,  and  finally  adopt- 
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ing  the  method  they  now  use,  every  one  has  the  best  method,  land 
yet  I  find  that  there  are  no  two  of  them  alike,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  for  some  one  to  investigate  the  method 
of  charging  a  cupola  furnace  to  see  if  there  could  not  be  a  more 
uniform  system  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Durfee. — I  have  recently  been  making  some  studies 
on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  cupolas,  and  in  connection 
therewith  I  have  run  across  a  very  able  paper  by  a  French  engineer 
(M.  A.  Gouvy,  Jr.),  and  of  which  I  have  made  a  translation,  which  is 
about  being  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  I 
think  that  paper  embraces  the  most  complete  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  cupola  construction  which  has  yet  been  written. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  majority  of  cupolas  in  use 
in  this  country  waste  more  fuel  than  is  necessary  to  do  the  work. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  that  is  seen  burning  at  the  throat  of 
most  of  our  cupolas  is  more  than  suflScient,  if  properly  consumed, 
to  do  the  melting  in  the  cupola  itself,  and  the  latest  improvement 
in  cupola  construction  abroad  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
entire  consumption  of  this  carbonic  oxide  in  the  body  of  the 
cupola.  This  improvement  is  the  invention  of  European  engineers, 
Messrs.  Greiner  &  Erpf,  and  it  consists  mainly  in  this:  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  tuyeres  at  the  usual  level,  there  is  a  series  of 
vertical  pipes  connected  with  the  wind  box.  These  vertical  pipes 
are  rather  small  in  diameter,  and  at  intervals  their  upper  ends  are 
connected  by  suitable  small  tuyeres  with  the  shaft  of  the  cupola. 
These  auxiliary  tuyeres,  in  the  case  of  a  42-inch  cupola,  are  about 
15  in  number,  and  the  blast  is  introduced  not  at  any  one  level,  but 
at  a  series  of  points  folio  wins:  a  helicoidal  curve  embracing  the  body 
of  the  cupola.  The  effect  oi  the  introduction  of  air  in  this  way  is 
this,  as  the  carbonic  oxide  (generated  in  tlie  cupola  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbonic  acid)  rises  through  the  body  of  the  fuel,  it 
meets,  from  time  to  time,  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  consume  it, 
so  that  in  a  cupola  constructed  after  this  system  there  is  no  escape 
of  carbonic  oxide  at  the  throat  of  the  cupola  at  all.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  carbonic  oxide  is  consumed  in  the  cupola  itself,  and 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cupola  this  consumption  of  carbonic 
oxide  has  the  effect  of  gradually  heating  up  the  charge  and  pre- 
paring it  for  more  economical  melting  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
zone  of  fusion,  and  I  apprehend  from  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
tions that  that  is  a  very  important  thing.  I  have  such  faith  in  its 
value  that  I  propoise  to  build  a  cupola  on  that  system,  and  if  sue- 
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eessfnl  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  results  of  my 
experience  with  it  to  the  society.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Frank  Fii^mstone, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Durfee  whether 
the  Greiner  &  Erpf  cupola  has  ever  been  tried  in  practice. 

Mr.  Dwrfee. — In  this  paper  by  M.  A.  Gouvy,  Jr.,  when  published 
in  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  you  will  find  a  table  of  some 
thirty  odd  cupolas  of  various  construction,  giving  the  results  of 
the  experience  with  them  all ;  and  among  the  rest  there  are  some 
statements  in  regard  to  the  economies  of  the  Greiner  &  Erpf  sys- 
tem. There  is  quite  a  number  of  those  cupolas  in  operation  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Firmstone — Precisely  the  same  scheme  has  been  proposed 
over  and  over  again  for  blast  furnaces,  and  has  been  tried  without 
success.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  how  by  attempting  to 
burn  the  carbonic  oxide  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  fuel,  there- 
by raising  the  temperature  of  the  combustion,  you  are  going  to 
avoid  a  re-formation  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  Practically,  I  should 
say,  it  would  be  impossible  to  burn  carbonic  oxide  in  the  presence 
of  the  coal  and  not  have  carbonic  oxide  left  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Durfee. — If  the  blast  was  introduced  at  a  uniform  level, 
that  would  be  true.  But  the  blast  is  not  introduced  at  a  uniform 
level.  These  auxiliary  tuyeres  effect  an  entrance  into  the  cupola 
at  successively  higher  levels,  so  that  the  carbonic  oxide  is  continu- 
ously burned  as  it  is  formed,  there  being  none  finally  left  to  be 
consumed  at  the  throat  of  the  furnace. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — In  this  connection  I  might  cite  the  case  of 
the  alteration  of  a  cupola  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  a  second  set  of 
tuyeres  was  introduced — about  18  inches  higher  than  the  original 
set.  They  were  connected  with  them  by  separate  blast  gates  so 
that  they  could  be  turned  off  or  on  independently,  and  were  pointed 
downward  at  a  slight  angle.  The  blast  was  started  with  the  original 
set  of  tuyeres,  and  at  a  short  interval  after — I  cannot  state  exactly 
the  time,  the  blast  was  turned  on  to  the  second  bet.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  the  foreman  of  the  foundry,  who  thought  he  could 
obtain  better  results  in  that  way.  Although  I  have  no  figures,  I 
know  that  the  output  and  the  time  were  both  materially  improved, 
the  heat  being  handled  in  a  shorter  time  and  the  cupola  being 
capable  of  handling  a  larger  charge.  They  built  an  entirely  new 
set  of  tuyeres,  with  connections,  in  a  separate  box^  built  about  the 
base  of  the  cupola  about  18  or  20  inches  above  the  orighial  tuyeres, 
introducing  the  second  blast,  as  Mr.  Durfee  describes,  at  a  higher 
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point.  This  was  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  believe  it  is  still 
in  operation. 

Mr,  W.  M,  Barr, — About  seven  years  ago,  I  built  two  cupolas 
for  foundry  service.  As  I  now  recollect  them,  one  was  4  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  other  5  feet.  These  cupolas  were  fitted  with  a 
double  set  of  tuyeres,  four  large  ones  at  the  bottom,  and,  I  believe, 
nine  at  the  top.  The  distance  from  center  to  center  being  about 
18''.  The  object  of  this  double  set  of  tuyeres  was  to  obtain  a 
better  combustion  than  was  thought  to  be  possible  with  one  set. 

It  is  well  known  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  product  of  perfect 
combustion.  This  gas  in  passing  up  through  an  incandescent  body 
of  fuel  will  take  up  additional  carbon,  and  is  thereby  changed  into 
carbonic  oxide  gas.  These  upper  tuyeres  were  intended  to  supply 
air,  and  by  means  of  a  second  zone  of  combustion  re-convert  the 
carbonic  oxide  gas  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  effect  a  saving 
of  some  10,000  heat  units  per  pound  of  coal,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  heat  thus  obtained  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cupola. 
Both  of  these  cupolas  were  very  successful  in  their  operation,  and 
a  very  considerable  economy  was  had  by  this  arrangement  of  tuy- 
eres, the  result  being  a  melting  of  about  ten  pounds  of  iron  per 
pound  of  Connellsville  coke.  This  is  about  three  pounds  more  than 
I  had  teen  able  to  obtain  on  an  average  with  single  tuyeres.  The 
working  of  the  cupola  was  satisfactory,  but  it  did  not  wholly  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas,  but  as  this  gas  was  formed 
above  the  second  zone  of  combustion,  we  cared  but  little  about  it, 
because  the  work  was  practically  accomplished,  and  the  little  loss 
of  heat  which  occurred  was  of  no  consequence. 

Mr,  Durfee, — The  results  which  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Barr  were  doubtless  due  to  the  combustion  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  generated,  and  the  reason  why  the  carbcpBC 
oxide  was  not  all  consumed  was  because  the  air  was  introduced  at 
a  fixed  plane.  In  order  to  consume  all  the  carbonic  oxide  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  air  continuously  at  varying  levels,'  so  that  as 
fast  as  the  carbonic  oxide  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  it  meets  with  air  to  reconvert  it  into  car- 
bonic acid  again,  which  operation  must  be  successively  performed 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  oxide  developed. 
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ELECTRIC   WELDING. 

BY  C.  J.  H.  WOODBUBT,  BOSTON,  MAgB. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  smith  is  the  highest  type  of  handicraftsman  ;  he  alone  of  all 
artisans  making  his  own  tools  and  also  those  of  others,  commands  tlie 
dependence  of  all  upon  his*offices.  His  work  is  prehistoric,  reach- 
ing beyond  records  or  traditions  and  known  to  have  existed  in  still 
eailier  times  through  the  personifications  of  mythology,  wherein 
Vnlcan  was  essential  to  other  divinities.  The  blacksmith  is  a 
factor  in  every  stage  of  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  his  work  is 
now,  and  always  has  been  a  matter  of  individual  skill  depending 
npon  a  keen  eye  and  steady  hand,  with  a  tine  sense  of  form  and 
dimension,  untouched  by  the  flood  of  invention  which  has  modified 
or  even  recast  other  methods  of  production. 

It  is  true  that  Inachinery  is  used  in  welding,  but  it  is  merely 
devoted  to  the  application  of  power  to  supplement  the  limits  of 
hnman  strength  ;  and  with  trip-hammer  and  crane  the  same  skill 
is  necessar}'  as  with  hammer  and  anvil. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  commercial  applica- 
tion of  electric  welding,  the  invention  of  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson, 
which  has  already  reached  a  degree  of  importance  sufiicient  to 
render  it  a  live  issue  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  to  which  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  applicable. 

This  process  is  a  new  art,  for  unlike  the  smith  who  is  confined  to 
iron,  steel  and  platinum,  it  can  weld  any  two  pieces  of  the  same 
metal  or  alloy  ranging  from  the  most  refractory  metals  to  the  alloy 
which  fuses  at  162°  Fahr.  It  will  join  dissimilar  metals  when  the 
welding  point  of  one  is  not  too  far  in  excess  of  the  fusion  point 
of  the  other. 

These  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the  classification  of  metals 

into  w;elding  and  non-welding  has  been  due  to  imperfections  in  the 

ordinary  and  time-honored  methods,  rather  than  any  peculiarity  in 

physical  constitution  w^arranting  such  arbitrary  classitication. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  metals  have  been  joined  without  sol- 
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der  by  means  of  the  autogenous  soldering  process,  wherein  local 
fusion  is  produced  with  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  but  that  labora- 
tory experiment  is  not  a  union  of  metals  heated  to  a  plastic  condi- 
tion which  precedes  fusion,  according  to  the  accepted  meaning  of 
welding. 

Passing  by  the  scientific  interest  of  electric  welding,  a  short  allu- 
sion will  be  made  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  as  pre- 
liminary to  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  then  consideration 
will  be  given  to  its  practical  applications. 

THE  PBINCIPLE8. 

All  forms  of  matter  possess  in  varying  degree  the  susceptibility 
of  permitting  the  molecular  motion  necessary  for  the  transfer  of 
electric  energy  ;  those  whose  characteristics  are  favorable  for  such 
motion  being  termed  conductors,  and  those  which  do  not  readily 
permit  such  motions  are  called  non-conductors  or  insulators  ;  and 
various  adjectives  are  frequently  used  to  express  in  a  general  way 
some  sense  of  their  value,  but  throughout  the  whole  list  of  all 
known  matter,  there  is  some  measure  of  conductivity,  and  the 
whole  expression  is  one  of  degree ;  the  conductivity  of  silver,  for 
example,  being  over  one  hundred  billion  times  that  of  glass  ;  and 
other  materials  possess  measures  of  conductivity  lying  between 
these  extremes.  The  ability  of  any  body  to  conduct  electricity  in 
comparison  with  others  of  its  kind  is  directly  as  the  area  of  the 
cross  section  and  inversely  as  the  length. 

Whenever  electricity  is  provided  with  what  is  termed  a  good 
conductor,  it  makes  no  manifestation  of  its  presence,  but  if  there  is 
poor  conductivity  by  reason  of  small  cross  section  or  poor  conduc- 
tivity of  the  material,  there  is  resistance  to  the  electricity.  Then  a 
portion  of  the  electric  energy  is  expended  in  producing  excessive 
molecular  motion,  and  converted  into  heat,  which  is  radiant  if  the 
t  ire  is  high  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  the  incandescent 
it|  len  the  metal  portion  of  the  circuit  possesses  ample  con- 
a  tivity  to  carry  the  electricity  without  appreciable  heating,  but 
t  bon  filament  in  the  lamp  is  a  poor  conductor,  both  in  regard 

cha     teristics  of  the  material  and  small  cross  section, 
'     liar  motion  is  so  violent  as  to  produce  a  temperature 
to  (contain  light  rays. 

of  mechanical  work  done  by  a  current  C  in 
le  R  during  a  time  T,  is  RC^T;  and  the 
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equivalent  aihoant  of  heat  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  expression 
by  J,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

B=—j-. 

In  an  induction  coil,  electricity  of  large  current  and  low  pressure 

is  converted  into  an  equivalent  electrical  energy  of  small  current 

and  high  pressure,  by  means  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  or  a  bundle  of 

wires,  wrapped  with  two  coils  of  insulated  wire  of  different  lengths 

and  diameters.     An  alternating  current  being  sent  through  the 

shorter  wire  alternately  magnetizes  and   demagnetizes   the  iron 

bar  with  reversed  magnetic  polarity,  and  reversals  of  magnetism 

in  this  bar  in  turn  produce  an  alternating  current  in  the  circuit  of 

which  the  secondary  coil  is  a  portion ;  the  secondary  current  being 

as  stated  above  of  high  potential  and  small  quantity. 

By  suitable  structural  changes,  an  induction  coil  can  be  inverted 
as  to  its  functions,  and  used  to  convert  small  electric  currents  into 
large  ones,  with  inverse  changes  in  potential. 

THE   APPARATUS. 

The  electricity  is  generated  by  one  of  two  methods.     In  the 
rfirect  system,  the  dynamo  is  contained  in  the  machine  below  the 
clamps,  and  the  armature  contains  two  windings  ;  the  one  being  a 
line  winding  which  is  in  series  with  the  field  magnet  coils,  and  the 
other  winding  being  merely  a  bar  of  copper  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
U  or  less  than  a  single  coil.     This  bar  being  of  very  low  resistance, 
the  maximum  current  is  siiflScient  for  welding  purposes,  and  the 
terminals  are  connected  directly  to^the  copper  clamps.     Alternating 
currents  are  generated  in  this  machine,  and  used  for  welding,  in 
order  to  avoid  commutators,  which  are  necessary  in  direct  current 
machines.     It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  dynamos  the  elec- 
tricity  is  generated  in  alternating  currents,  and  that  these  currents 
are  in  proper  turn  fed  to  bruslies  of  opposite  polarity,  and  thus 
rendered  continuous.    In  an  alternating  current  dynamo,  the  elec- 
tricity is  conducted  from  the  armature  to  rings  instead  of  to  a 
commutator,  and  is  thus  better  suited  for  large  currents,  and  some 
forms  of  the  apparatus  do  not  require  rings  or  any  moving  contacts. 
There  is  no  electrical  reason  why  an  alternating  current  should  be 

iMed  except  the  convenience  of  its  manipulation.     In  fact,  the  con- 
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tin  lions  current  supplied  by  secondary  batteries  has  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  termed  the  indirect  system  is  more 
conveniently  suited  for  large  work,  or  in  places  where  a  number  of 
welding  machines  are  operated  by  the  current  from  a  single  dynamo. 
The  welding  current  is  produced  by  conversion  of  the  compara- 
tively high  tension  current  by  means  of  an  inverted  induction  coil, 
termed  a  transformer.  The  primary  circuit  from  the  dynamo  is  con- 
ducted through  many  turns  of  fine  wire  wound  around  a  soft  iron 
ring,  and  upon  this  same  ring  is  a  single  turn  of  a  large  copper  bar 
in  which  the  welding  current  is  produced  by  inductive  effect. 
These  currents  receive  4,000  to  15,000  alternations  per  minute. 
The  welding  currents  are  not  changed  suddenly  or  by  switches,  as 
such  manipulation  would  not  be  desirable  or  even  practicable  with 
the  great  currents  used  ;  but  in  the  direct  welding  machine,  a  set 
of  resistance  coils  is  placed  in  the  tine  circuit  which  passes  around 
the  field  magnets,  and  by  interposing  more  or  less  of  th6  resistance 
coils  in  this  circuit,  the  strength  of  the  magnets  is  diminished  or 
increased,  and  the  welding  current  altered  accordingly. 

With  the  indirect  machine,  the  amount  of  the  secondary  or  weld- 
ing current  is  controlled  by  varying  the  current  in  the  primary 
coil  by  means  of  a  kicking  coil,  or  by  a  variable  shunt  to  the  field 
coils  and  in  other  ways. 

In  either  case  the  apparatus  is  simple  and  ir  full  and  complete 
control  at  will  of  the  operator  by  movement  of  a  lever,  and  this 
action  controls  the  heat. 

THE   PBOCESS. 

In  the  electric  welding  process,  the  two  pieces  to  be  joined  are 
secured  in  firm  end  contact  by  a  pair  of  adjustable  copper 
clamps  which  are  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  An  elec- 
tric current  of  large  volume  is  passed  through  the  pieces,  and  the 
contact  between  them  being  of  less  conductivity  than  the  homo- 
geneous metal,  heating  ensues  at  this  place,  as  the  juncture  is 
brought  to  the  proper  temperature  by  the  gradual  motion  of  the 
regulating  lever,  and  as  the  metal  softens,  the  clamps  are  pressed 
towards  each  other  to  insure  a  continuous  metallic  union  across  the 
bar. 

The  weld  begins  at  the  center  and  proceeds  radially  towards  the 
surface,  as  the  temperature  becomes  greater  than  at  the  interior. 
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Tlie  heating  is  further  increased  bj  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of 
the  hot  metal  is  greater  than  that  of  cold  metal. 

The  enormoas  electric  currents  used  in  this  welding  process 
sometimes  reach  50,000  amperes,  but  with  an  electro-motive  force 
of  half  a  volt,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  giving  any  sensation  to 
a  person. 

It  would  be  injudicious  to  offer  any  premium  upon  ignorance, 
but  the  operation  of  electric  welding  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
mechanical  processes,  requiring  but  little  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  comparison  with  that  exact  training  of  hand  and  eye 
and  long  experience  necessary  for  ordinary  welding.  The  operator 
must  understand  the  color  of  the  proper  welding  heat  of  the  metal 
under  treatment,  but  this  is  readily  learned.  The  work  is  not 
manipulated  during  the  process,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  reduce 
the  burr  at  the  weld,  and  is  at  all  times  under  observation,  and 
its  heat  subject  to  entire  control  by  means  of  a  lever  which  grad- 
uates the  strength  of  the  current. 

Tiie  dynamo  generating  the  electricity  is  self-regulating,  and 
requires  no  attention  except  for  lubrication. 

Tliere  is  no  unnecessary  waste  of  fuel,  the  heating  being  local, 
and  does  not  extend  far  from  the  weld ;  cotton-covered  wire  one- 
fonrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  welded  without  searing  the 
insulation  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  weld. 

The  time  for  making  a  weld  varies  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to 
about  two  minutes,  according  to  the  work;  although  nothing  over 
two  inches  diameter  has  yet  been  welded,  but  larger  machines  are 
in  process  of  construction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  provide  motive  power  fully  equal  to  the 
maximum  demand,  as  the  time  is  so  short  that  the  momentum  of  a 
flywheel  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  in  a  drop  press,  and  give 
np  the  surplus  energy  required. 

Tlie  power  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  time  and  appears  to 
be  about  proportional  to  the  2.3  power  of  the  diameter  in  inches, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  favor  of  quick  work  caused  by  differences 
in  rates  of  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  process  is  far  cheaper  than  that  of  hand  welding,  and  also 
extends   to  other  methods  of    manufacture,  but  the  comparative 
eip^nse  differs,  according  to  the  previous  conditions  in  every  place  . 
where  it  has  been  applied  thus  far. 
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Its  applications  in  practical  work  thus  far  have  been  confined  to 
butt  welding  for  many  purposes,  such  as  continuous  wire  work, 
carriage  work,  axles  and  tires,  cotton  bale  ties,  barrel  hoops  and 
wire  cables  and  many  miscellaneous  purposes.  Axes  are  made  of 
drop  forgings,  joining  the  tool  steel  edge  to  a  mild  steel  poll, 
bars  are  heated  in  the  middle  and  upset  forming  collars,  and  pipes 
are  joined  together — a  matter  of  great  value  in  ice  machines. 
The  list  might  be  continued  to  greater  length,  but  this  indicates 
the  range  of  its  practical  uses  at  this  early  day. 

STRENGTH    OF   ELECTRIC   WELDS. 

The  value  of  the  process,  for  most  purposes,  independent  from 
any  scientific  interest  or  mechanical  ingenuity  shown  in  the  ap- 
paratus, must  be  that  of  the  resistance  of  the  welds  under  tensile 
stress. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  however,  that,  as  this  process 
accomplishes  many  things  hitherto  impossible,  aside  from  any  ques- 
tion of  ultimate  strength,  it  is  fitted  for  applications  in  many  con- 
structions where  it  saves  labor  and  time ;  provided  only  that  the 
joints  be  in  all  cases  suflBciently  good  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
article  is  designed.  A  large  field  thus  opens  up  in  the  execution 
of  ornamental  design  in  metal  work,  where  it  will  supplant  screws, 
rivets  or  solder  for  fastenings,  and  in  other  evident  applications. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  weld  should  be  stronger  than  the 
rest  of  the  bar,  but  if  averaging  of  equal  strength,  some  of  the 
breaks  would  occur  at  the  weld.  There  have  been  many  tests 
made  on  various  testing  machines,  but  it  has  been  considered  pref- 
erable to  submit  only  the  oflScial  record  of  tests  made  on  the 
Emery  Testing  Machine  at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Watertown,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm,  Kent, — Please  explain  how  a  ring  or  hoop  can  be 
electrically  welded  from  a  bar  or  strip  of  metal.  What  prevents 
the  current  going  around  the  ring  through  the  solid  metal,  rather 
than  across  the  joined  ends? 

Mr.  Woodbury. — The  resistance  of  a  conductor  is  inversely  as 
the  length,  other  things  being  equal.  In  welding  a  ring  by  this 
process,  a  bar  is  bent  to  the  form  of  a  circle  or  other  closed  curve, 
the  clamps  holding  the  bar  near  to  its  juncture  and  the  distance 
between  the  clamps  will  be  as  small  as  practicable ;  for  example, 
it  may  be  -^  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Then  disregard- 
ing the  varying  conditions  of  conductivity,  at  the  weld  during 
the  process  of  welding,  \%  of  the  electricity  will  pass  from  one  side 
to  the  other  through  the  point  of  juncture,  and  only  ^^  of  it  will 
go  around  the  longer  side.  As  I  stated  in  the  course  of  the  paper, 
the  heating  effect  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current  and 
other  conditions,  and  therefore  the  union  between  the  joined  ends 
of  the  rod  will  be  heated  to  a  welding  point,  while  the  rest  of  the 
loop  will  not  be  appreciably  warmed.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  small 
ring  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  welded  by  electricity,  and  a  number 
of  them  of  various  sizes  are  among  the  examples  of  welding  shown. 
It  is  in  practical  use  for  much  larger  work  of  this  nature,  such  as 
spinning  rings  and  carriage  tires  being  joined  by  this  process. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — ^I  visited  the  laboratory  of  the  Thomson 
Welding  Company  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  staying  there  and  work- 
ing over  their  machines  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  saw  several  very 
interesting  experiments  tried.  Among  others  which  I  tried  my- 
self was  the  welding  or  soldering  together  of  two  pieces  of 
ordinary  tin  plate,  each  piece  perhaps  the  size  of  half  a  dollar. 
It  is  really  welding,  of  course,  but  the  metal  has  to  be  brought 
to  a  heat  due  only  to  the  melting  temperature  of  tin,  rather 
than  iron,  because  it  is  the  tin  surfaces  that  are  melted  together 
rather  than  the  iron  beneath.  Thus  we  may  call  it  either  solder- 
ing or  welding,  although  there  was  no  artificial  solder  used — noth- 
ing but  the  ordinary  coating  of  the  tin  plate.  It  seemed  to  unite 
perfectly  and  make  an  excellent  flat  joint.  The  whole  surface 
was  pressed  together,  or  sweated  together,  as  the  term  is  with  tin 
men.  The  field  in  which  I  was  working  i^as  the  soldering  of 
certain  articles  together,  if  possible,  by  electricity,  which  now  are 
soldered  by  '*heat  and  pressure.'*     They  are  laid  together  with  a 
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little  hot  soldering  iron  put  on  the  top  of  the  two  pieces  of  tin 
plate  and  then  pressure  is  put  upon  them,  until  the  heat  has  melted 
the  solder  sufficiently — until  the  pieces  are  fastened  together — 
soldered  by  the  tin  coating  that  is  on  them.  I  think  that  prob- 
ably the  electric  welding  may  be  a  perfect  substitute  for  this 
process — saving  the  trouble  and  non-uniform  results  due  to  put- 
ting the  variably  heated  blocks  of  hot  iron  on  to  supply  the  heat. 

I  saw  another  very  interesting  thing  where  a  piece  of  steel  about 
an  inch  thick  was  put  between  the  copper  clamps  constituting  the 
poles  of  the  machine,  which  were,  I  think,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  part  between  the  clamps  being  in  the  path  of  the 
current  was  brought  up  to  a  bright  red,  the  color  spreading  out 
very  little  further  than  the  edge  of  the  copper  pole  but  extending 
clear  through,  tbe  other  adjacent  parts  remaining  perfectly  black 
for  several  seconds. 

Such  isolation  of  the  heat  is  certainly  very  wonderful,  and  may 
be  very  useful  in  other  processes  than  welding. 

I  was  also  interested  in  this  ring  business  and  I  saw  pieces  bent 
up  and  welded  together  without  the  current  trying  to  run  away. 
Prof.  Thomson,  in  explaining  this,  of  course  mentioned  the  prin- 
ciple that  has  just  been  explained,  namely,  that  most  of  the  heat 
went  through  between  the  poles  at  the  joint,  because  the  distance 
was  so  much  shorter.  But  I  want  to  criticise  Mr.  Woodbury's 
statement,  saying  that  the  amount  of  current  going  around  the 
other  way  will  be  in  invei"se  proportion  to  the  current  going 
through  the  weld  according  to  the  distance.  Of  course  that  would 
be  the  case  (the  cross  section  being  uniform)  if  at  the  weld  the 
conduction  was  perfect — if  it  was  as  good  there  as  it  is  the  rest  of 
the  way  around.  Then  the  aoiount  of  current  going  around  and 
across  would  be  exactly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distances 
across  the  weld  and  around  the  other  way.  But  when  you 
commence  to  weld,  the  joint  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  conductor, 
because  there  is  a  break  in  the  metal  and  the  two  surfaces  are 
only  touching  each  other.  After  a  while,  as  the  ends  are  pressed 
together  and  begin  to  weld,  the  metal  becomes  heated  there,  as 
has  been  explained,  and  is  a  poorer  conductor,  so  we  have  two 
reasons  for  its  conducting  less  current  at.  that  point — its  being 
warm,  and  its  not  being  in  perfect  contact.  After  a  while,  as  the 
union  spreads  outward,  the  conduction  becomes  better  by  reason 
of  more  cross  section.  In  practice,  they  make  the  pieces  to  be 
welded  convex,  so  that  they  touch  at  the  center  first.    This  presses 
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and  squeezes  out  the  melted  flux  and  all  the  oxides  and  other  im- 
purities that  there  are  in  the  joint  As  the  bars  are  pushed 
together  by  pressure  the  metal  yields  a  little  and  the  impurities 
are  squeezed  out  and  dropped  down,  aud  finally  all  the  surfaces 
to  the  outside  are  welded.  By  that  means  they  know  there  is  a 
perfect  joint.  Otherwise,  if  the  joint  were  welded  on  the  outside 
first  the  metal  would  contain  the  impurities  penned  up  in  the 
middle,  and  there  would  be  an  imperfect  weld.  But,  speaking 
further  about  the  amount  of  current  going  around  a  ring,  when  we 
commence  there  is  the  bad  conduction  due  to  the  joint,  and  after 
it  begins  to  heat  that  due  to  the  hot  metal;  then,  as  it  begins  to 
weld  in  the  middle,  the  conduction  becomes  better,  and  finally 
this  extends  clear  to  the  outside.  Then  we  have  the  condition  of 
the  metal  being  all  one  piece  but  hot,  and  eyen  then,  and  until  the 
thing  is  perfectly  cold,  the  conduction  is  not  as  good  there  as  else- 
where. Therefore  it  seems  to  me  (the  distance  between  the  poles 
being,  say  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  circumference)  that  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  current  would  go  around  the  other  way. 
I  do  not  know  what  proportion.  It  evidently  depends  upon  the 
relative  conductibility  of  the  metal  when  hot  and  cold.  If  I  am 
not  right  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  by  Mr.  Woodbury. 

The,  Chairman. — Mr.  Pope  was  asked  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Pope, — Some  of  the  points  which  I  wished  to 
discuss  have  already  been  touched  upon ;  for  instance,  the  weld- 
ing of  a  ring,  and  the  shape  of  the  abutting  ends.  But  there 
have  been  various  questions  and  surmises  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  electric  welding  process.  One  practical  mechanic  of  na- 
tional reputation,  and  familiar  with  electrical  work,  has  stated 
that  he  thought  the  metal  liable  to  be  burned.  I  wish  to  say  in 
reply  to  this  criticism,  that  we  should  not  confound  this  process 
in  any  respect  with  the  electric  arc,  as  seen  in  the  arc-light,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  will  fuse  any  metal.  The  conditions  are  entirely 
different,  the  current  used  in  welding  being  of  very  low  tension. 
The  question  asked  in  regard  to  the  ring  was  a  very  natural  one 
to  put  regarding  this  process.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  work  is 
actually  done,  and  we  have  samples  of  it  here  to-night.  I  notice, 
however,  in  these  samples  that  the  links  of  the  chains  as  ordi- 
narily made  have  two  joints.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Woodbury 
in  regard  to  the  burr — whether  it  can  be  reduced  in  the  man- 
ipulation, so  as  to  bring  the  weld  down  to  a  size  uniform  with 
that  of  the  bars  joined.     This  process,  as  you  know,  has  been 
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brought  out  in  the  electrical  fi^ld.  It  has  been  touched  upon 
by  various  electrical  societies,  and  has  been  discussed  in  the 
electrical  journals,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the 
mechanical  engineer.  The  process  was  invented,  and  has  been 
developed  by  one  of  the  brightest  electrical  men  in  the  field  to- 
day, who  I  am  sure  would  not  have  induced  the  investment 
of  capital  for  the  building  of  expensive  machinery  unless  he  was 
certain  that  there  was  something  in  it.  In  regard  to  the  burning 
of  the  metal,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  read  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Dolbear,  which  is  quite  interesting,  and  is  supported  by 
the  tests  which  have  been  made  later.  This  letter  was  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Building 
Record,  who  had  seen  a  statement  that  f^  certain  European  proc- 
ess of  welding  had  burned  the  metal.  He  referred  this  para- 
graph to  Professor  Dolbear,  who  replied  as  follows : 

College  Hill,  Mass.,  Feb,  5,  1888. 

Sir  :  I  have  made  nearly  a  hundred  tests  of  the  tensile  strength  of  electrically- 
welded  bars  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals.  The  results  were  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  I  can  stale  positively  that  with  Thomson's  welding  process  it  is  possible 
to  weld  both  wrought  iron  and  steel  so  that  the  weld  is  as  strong  as  the  same 
cross-section  in  another  part  of  the  bar ;  tUat  the  nppearance  of  the  fracture  is 
fibrous  for  iron,  and  generally  granular  for  steel,  the  strength  of  this  granular 
steel  being  on  Bome  samples  as  high  as  125,000  pounds  per  square  inch ;  that 
the  process  is  such  that  the  welding  is  homogeneous  from  necessity.  I  had  a 
Dumber  of  bars  welded  by  «n  expert  blacksmith,  and  a  number  of  similar  ones' 
by  the  electrical  process,  for  comparison,  with  the  result  that  the  electrically- 
welded  bars  were  much  stronger  than  those  welded  by  the  ordinary  process.  The 
bars  were  of  various  sizes,  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half  for  iron  and  three- fourths  of 

an  iuch,  octagon,  steel. 

A.  M.  Dolbear. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  direct  use  to  which  this  process  is 
applicable  for  electrical  work,  that  is  for  the  making  of  joints  in 
condnctors.  One  of  the  weak  points  in  electrical  construction  is 
the  joint.  Joints  in  the  copper  wire  are  twisted,  and  sometimes 
soldered,  the  work  being  very  often  poorly  done,  and,  as  Mr. 
Woodbury  will  tell  you,  connections  of  that  character  are  liable 
to  cause  fire  and  give  a  bad  reputation  to  the  electrical  business ; 
and  I  might  say  right  here,  that  although  electricity  is  considered 
a  mystery,  we  really  understand  its  laws,  and  what  it  will  do,  and 
how  it  will  do  it,  although  we  know  not  exactly  what  it  is ;  con- 
sequently if  eveiything  is  done  well,  if  lines  are  properly  con- 
structed and  the  wires  are  properly  insulated,  there  will  be  very 
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little  of  this  tronble  that  you  hear  about,  which  comes  from  th6 
cheap  construction  and  the  poor  methods  that  are  generally  in 
use  when  an  industry  of  the  kind  is  first  being  developed. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — I  think  that  to  any  one  who  knew  any- 
thing about  ordinary  blacksmithing  (which,  probably,  that  critic 
who  spoke  abbut  burning  up  steel  might  not  have  done),  there 
would  have  been  no  fear  of  steel  being  burned  by  this  process 
any  more  than  in  a  blacksmith's  fire,  and  not  as  much.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  about  the  action  of  the  electricity  on  the 
metal.  It  simply  heats  it  That  heat  is  under  perfect  control. 
There  are  no  impurities  coming  up  out  of  the  fire — sulphur, 
smoke  and  other  stuff — to  damage  the  steel ;  no  danger  of  the 
fire  getting  ahead  of  you ;  no  danger  of  heating  the  bottom  of  the 
bar  while  the  top  remains  cool.  Of  course,  we  have  to  heat  steel 
up  to  a  certain  definite  degree  to  weld  it  at  all — that  is,  barely  up 
to  its  melting  point  at  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  Now  as  this 
process  heats  it  more  uniformly,  neatly,  under  much  better  con- 
trol, and  with  a  great  deal  more  cleanliness  than  any  possible 
blacksmith's  fire  can  do  it,  there  cannot  possibly  be  as  much  dan- 
ger of  burning  steel  by  it  as  there  is  in  that  case.  It  can  be  pro- 
tected by  flux,  and  in  other  ways,  if  necessary.  All  that  there  is 
to  do  to  it  is  to  bring  it  up  barely  to  the  melting  point,  and  press 
it  together.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion should  have  any  force. 

Mr.  Woodbury. — My  reply  to  the  interrogatory  relative  to  the 
electric  welding  of  a  ring  was  very  naturally  a  t^eneral  answer  to 
a  general  question.  The  resistance  of  the  joint  in  the  first  place 
varies  with  each  stage  of  the  process,  according  to  the  form  and 
the  temperature,  and  as  the  mechanical  contact  of  the  softened 
metal  becomes  more  perfect,  and  as  the  temperature  becomes 
greater,  and  finally,  as  the  cross  section  becomes  larger,  we  bring 
in  conditions  which  modify  the  electrical  conductivity  between  the 
ends  of  the  articles  being  welded. 

It  is  natural  that  such  questions  should  be  asked  in  regard  to 
welding  a  ring,  because  the  process  uses  electricity  of  greater  cur- 
rent than  ever  before  produced,  and  the  results  are  without  pre- 
cedent. 

One  of  the  old  stories  among  the  mefnbers  of  the  Boston  Bar  is 
that  in  a  litigation  over  the  construction  of  certain  wheels,  Daniel 
Webster  was  counsel  upon  one  side  and  Bufus  Choate  upon  the 
other.     Mr.  Choate  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  to  show  that  those 
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wheels  could  not  be  made  in  that  way — tbat  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  fabrication — and  after 
he  had  very  brilliantly  stated  his  points,  Mr.  Webster  motioned 
to  an  assistant  to  lift  a  cloth  which  covered  certain  matter,  and 
merely  said  for  his  argument,  "  Tour  Honor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jary,  therd  €^6  the  wheels ;  *'  and  so,  in  answer  to  some  of  the 
criticisms,  I  can  say,  «  There  are  the  rings." 

The  question  was  asked  relative  to  the  enlargement  of  the  joints 
at  the  portion  of  the  weld.  One  diflSculty  with  ordinary  hand 
butt-welding  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  cross  section  by  the 
blacksmith.  Here  the  cross  section  is  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
that  has  not  been  considered  a  defect  in  chains ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  chain  from  kinking.  In  some  of 
the  special  forms  of  this  welding  apparatus,  there  are  a  pair  of 
swedges  that  strike  a  blow  on  the  metal  as  soon  as  the  weld  is 
effected,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  both  surfaces  to  a  uniform 
size,  as,  for  example,  in  the  joining  of  certain  classes  of  work,  the 
operator,  by  placing  his  foot  upon  a  treadle,  strikes  a  blow  upon 
the  weld  and  reduces  it  to  a  uniform  section. 

Pieces  can  be  welded  with  a  burr  so  small  as  to  be  unnotice- 
able  for  most  work  ;  and  by  shaping  the  ends  to  a  proper  convex- 
ity, the  weld  can  be  left  of  size  uniform  with  the  remainder  of  the 
bar.  There  is  an  addition  to  the  process  of  chain  manufacture 
to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  developed 
to  a  commercial  basis,  and  that  is  the  method  of  making  an  elec- 
tric welded  chain  by  machinery  passing  the  rods  into  the  machine 
where  they  are  cut,  bent,  and  joined,  then  welding  the  chain  in  a 
thorough  manner,  and  passing  it  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  de- 
Tice.  There  have  been  numerous  other  processes  of  manufacture 
where  electric  welding  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  special  or 
automatic  machinery  in  methods  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  of  in  the  application  of  ordinary  process  of  welding  where 
any  use  of  heat  in  a  machine  would  be  entirely  unfeasible. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  limit  the  paper  entirely  to  a  consider- 
ation of  what  has  been  done  without  any  speculations  into  the 
future  tense  of  the  possibilities  of  this  new  art  of  electric  welding 
invented  by  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson. 
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(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Introduction. 

In  earlier  papers,  read  at  various  times  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  writer  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  variation  of  load  in  steam-engines  is  not  pro- 
ductive either  of  the  method  or  of  the  amount  of  engine-friction 
that  has  been  commonly  assumed  by  earlier  authorities  on  that 
subject.^  It  was  shown  that  the  formula  of  De  Pambour,  which 
makes  the  internal  friction  of  the  engine  proportional  to  the  load 
on  its  piston  is  not  usually  correct,  and  probably  is  never  so,  with 
any  familiar  form  of  engine,  or  under  any  conditions  often  met 
with  in  practice.  It  was  further  shown  that,  under  the  conditions 
of  usual  practice,  and  at  all  ordinary  speeds  and  pressures  of 
steam,  the  resistance  of  the  engine  itself,  its  internal  friction,  re- 
mains sensibly  constant,  and  that  the  so-called  friction  card  of  the 
machine  represents  practically  the  friction  of  the  engine  when 
fully  loaded,  the  indicated  power  without  load  being  sensibly  the 
measure  of  the  wasted  work  of  the  engine  when  in  operation  under 
load  of  whatever  amount. 

The  literature  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  of  steam  engineer- 
ing is  very  meager,  and  the  results  of  experiment  in  this  field,  if 
any  have  yet  been  systematically  made,  are  not  recorded  in  any 
works  as  yet  consulted  by  the  writer.  The  very  natural  supposi- 
tion that  the  friction  of  an  engine  is  always  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  one  the  friction  of  the  engine  unloaded,  a  constant,  and  the 
other  a  quantity  measuring  the  added  friction  due  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  load,  and  variable  directly  with  that  added  load,  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  by  all  writers  from  De  l^ambour,  the  first 

*  Friction  of  Non-condensing  Engines.  Trans.  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  CCXXVIII.,  and 
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to  attempt  to  consider  the  subject,  to  the  period  of  investigation 
by  the  writer.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  engineers  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  the  engine  have  been  accustomed  to  take  a 
diagram  with  the  steam-engine  indicator,  the  engine  being  un- 
loaded, as  representative  of  the  friction  of  the  machine  at  all  times. 
This  was  probably  taken  as  so  representative  simply  because  it 
was  usually  impossible  to  obtain  any  measure  of  friction  of  loaded 
engine,  and  the  friction  card  was  thus  the  best  approximation  that 
could  be  secured.     Bankine  would  seem  to  have  suspected  that 
the  assumed  formulas  of  De  Pambour  might  not  be  exact,  as  he 
remarks,  "  Our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  energy  so  lost  is  still 
very  vague  and  indefinite ; "  but  he  also  states  (Steam-Engine, 
art  292)  that  "in  most  <;ases  which  occur  in  practice,  a  result 
nearly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  preceding  formula,  is  obtained 
by  supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  prejudicial  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  useful  load."     De  Pambour  gives  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  by  which  the  load  is  multiplied  as  about  0.14,  and 
Bankine  asserts  this  to  agree  with  practice.     Weisbach  attempts 
to  produce  a  formula  for  this  waste,  assuming  Morin's  values  of 
coefficients  of  friction,  but  his  results  are  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  to  bo,  given  as  determined  by  investigations  made  to  ascer- 
tain its  amount  by  experiment ;  they  also  seem  to  be  based  upon 
entirely  inaccurate  assumptions,  and  are  evidently  qnite  as  unre- 
Uable  as  are  those  of  De  Pambour  and  Kankine. 

The  first  investigation  undertaken  systematically  to  determine 
the  law  and  the  methods  of  waste  by  internal  friction  in  the 
steam-engine  were,  so  far  as  yet  known,  those  directed  by  the 
writer,  the  scheme  being  the  securing  of  constant  conditions,  ex- 
cept in  the  one  direction  in  which  variation  was  to  be  produced, 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  extent  and  the  law  of  variation  of 
friction  with  variation  of  the  one  element  studied.  Thus :  The 
engine  was  placed  under  the  usual  and  ^tandt'ird  working  condi- 
tions, but  without  load,  and  a  friction  diagram  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  power  wasted  in  friction  of  engine  alone.  The 
conditions  being  kept  constant  in  all  other  respect?  the  load  on 
the  engine  was  varied  from  this  minimum  up  to  and  beyond  the 
maximum  rated  power  of  the  machine,  and  the  indicated  compared 
with  the  dynamometric  power  in  every  case,  the  difference  meas- 
uring the  engine  friction  for  that  power  and  load.  In  other  cases, 
the  speed  of  the  engine  varied,  the  power  and  all  other  conditions 
being  kept  constant ;  the  same  method   applied  when  the  power, 
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speed,  steam-pressure  and  other  conditions  were  •  held  constant, 
except  that  the  method  of  distribution  of  steam  was  varied,  and 
the  results  of  such  a  series  of  tests  were  then  compared  with  those 
otherwise  obtained.  In  still  other  instances  the  steam-pressure 
was  made  the  variable  element,  or  the  ratio  of  expansion  and 
point  of  cut-off,  the  indicated  and  dynamometric  power  being  in 
each  case  compared  as  before  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  engine 
friction.  By  this  systematic  method  it  was  anticipated  that 
in  time  a  correct  theory  and  exact  formulas  might  be  produced. 
This  expectation  has  not  been  wholly  disappointed;  but  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  while  eminently  satisfactory,  have 
proved  to  be  quite  opposed  to  the  original  assumptions  of  the 
older  writers,  and  in  most  perfect  accord  with  those  of  the  prac- 
titioners. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner  as  to  justify  publication,  were  those  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  writer,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1883-4,  by  Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Mitchell,  and  published  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  the 
autumn  of  1884.*  The  engine  employed  was  a  Straight  Line 
Engine,  constructed  under  the  eye  of  its  inventor.  Professor  John 
E.  Sweet,  past  president  of  the  society,  and  representing  well  that 
type  of  engine.  These  experiments  showed  unmistakably  the 
error  of  the  older  formulas,  and  revealed  the  unexpected  fact  that, 
in  that  class  of  engines  at  least,  the  internal  friction  does  not  vary 
with  the  addition  of  load,  but  remains  constant,  so  far  as  could  be 
detected,  at  all  loads.  The  method  of  lubrication  and  its  efficiency, 
the  variations  of  steam  pressure  and  of  speed,  slight  as  they  were, 
were  accidental  causes  of  change  of  engine  friction,  having  very 
much  greater  effect  on  the  total  than  a  variation  of  the  power  of 
the  engine  from  that  marking  its  resistance  to  motion,  unloaded, 
up  to  the  full  rated  power  of  the  machine,  and  even  far  beyond 
the  latter  amount.  The  engine  had  been  carefully  designed  with 
the  special  intent  to  make  engine  friction  as  low  as  possible,  and 
the  loss  by  fi-iction  at  its  rated  power  was  but  about  six  per  cent. 
It  came  down  to  about  five  per  cent,  at  the  maximum  power  de- 
manded of  it,  varying  almost  precisely  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
indicated  power.  The  "  friction  card  '*  was  a  measure  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  engine  at  all  loads. 

This  research  was  again  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  writer, 

*  Trans.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VIIT.,  page  86. 
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in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1885,  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Kiley,  of 
Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  employiog  a  similar  engine, 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor  in  the  workshops  at 
that  school.     The  outcome  of  these  investigations,  which  have  also 
been  recently  fully  reported  and  widely  pubUshed  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  was  thoroughly  corroboratory  of  the  previous  con- 
clusions.    No  measurable  variation  of  the  total  internal  friction 
of  the  engine  could  be  traced  to  the  variation  of  engine  power  and 
load.     Studying  the  effect  of  variation  of  steam  pressure,  it  was 
found  that  some  slight  alteration  was  produced,  the  friction  in- 
creasing very  slowly  as  pressures  were  increased,  but  not  in  any 
important  degree.     These  data  have  been  since  revised  by  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Preston,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  change  of 
friction  with  variation  of  steam  pressure  may  be  taken  as  insen- 
sible after  passing  the  ordinary  minimum  working  pressure  of 
engines,  the  variation  being  observable  only  from  about  50  or  60 
pounds  per  square  inch  downward.     It  having  been  also  suggested 
that  the  method  of  steam  distribution  might  produce  some  change 
in  the  law  exhibited  by  the  types  of  engine  having  automatic 
adjustment  of  expansion  by  the  action  of  the  governor,  Messrs. 
Gillis  and  Buchanan,  in  1887,  undertook,  under  the  direction  of 
the  writer,  to  settle  this  question  by  experiments  upon  the  engines 
of  similar  type,  as  employed  in  the  mechanical  laboratories  of  the 
Sibley  College.     These  experiments  fully  confirmed  those  which 
had  previously  been  made,  and  showed  sensibly  constant  friction 
at  all  powers  and  loads,  whether  the  engine  was  regulated  by  the 
automatic  system,  or  by  a  governor  operating  the  throttle  valve 
in  the  steam  pipe  or  at  the  steam  chest. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  study  of  the  latest,  and  as  yet  un- 
published, experiments  made  to  determine,  with  some  degree  of 
exactitude,  the  method  of  distribution  of  internal  friction^  and,  further, 
to  ascertain  whether  all  engines  are  subject  to  the  same  law  as 
has  been  found  to  control  the  high  speed  engines  previously  em- 
ployed in  these  researches.  These  last  investigations  were  made 
with  this  object  in  view  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  Mr.  G.  13.  Preston,  of  Sibley  College,  as  observers,  ex- 
perimenting first  with  the  engines  of  the  college  laboratories,  and 
later  with  other  machines  of  various  types  in  and  near  Lansing. 
Earlier  experiments  had  shown  the  engine  friction  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  load,  but  to  be  a  function  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

engine  itself,  of  the  speed  of  piston  and  rotation,  of  the  steam 
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pressure,  and  of  the  method  of  steam-distribution,  the  two  last- 
named  conditions  having  slight  effect,  the  others  being  most  im- 
portant. The  weight  aud  design,  and  the  character  of  the  work- 
manship of  the  engine,  primarily  determine  the  amount  of  its 
internal  friction ;  the  resistance  is  also  a  direct  function  of  its 
speed,  and  it  is  slightly  and  observably  affected,  within  limits,  by 
the  steam-pressure  variations,  and  by  the  character  of  valve-gear 
and  of  steam  distribution  and  of  regulation  of  engine.  The  speed 
and  weight  of  the  running  parts  of  the  engine  may,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  be  taken  as  the  elements  controlling  friction 
of  the  machine.  The  details  of  all  this  earlier  work  have  been 
given  at  sufficient  length  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

It  now  becomes  an  interesting  and  a  vitally  important  problem 
to  determine  just  how  this  friction  of  engine  is  distributed  among 
its  various  moving  parts,  its  journals  and  guides,  stuffing-boxes 
and  piston-rings.  This  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  problem 
incapable  of  solution,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the  total  and 
the  elements  of  the  internal  friction  of  engine  would  be  so  seri- 
ously variable  with  the  alteration  of  load,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  measure  the  friction  of  the  machine  part  by  part,  and  to 
sum  up  tlie  wliole  correctly.  It  having  been  found,  Iwwever,  that 
the  internal  friction  of  the  engine  is  invariable  in  any^measurable 
or  important  degree  with  variation  of  power,  and  that  the  so- 
called  "friction-card'*  is  a  measure  of  the  friction  of  the  engine 
at  all  powers,  the  speed  being  constant,  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
we  may  now  proceed  to  analyze  the  several  parts  of  this  total  by 
analyzing  the  engine  into  its  various  friction-producing  elements, 
and  measuring  up  the  several  elements  of  the  total  friction,  each 
by  itself,  and  summing  all  for  the  total.  The  discovery  of  the 
sensible  constancy  of  the  total  friction  thus  affords  a  new  means 
and  method  of  investigation.  This  accomplished,  also,  it  becomes 
possible,  knowing  as  we  now  do,  the  quantities  of  friction  at  each 
point  of  "  pairing  "  of  elements,  as  Reuleaux  would  say,  and  it  be- 
comes easy,  to  determine  just  where  the  most  serious  wastes  of 
energy  and  power  are  met,  and  thence,  just  in  what  direction  we 
are  to  study  the  design  and  construction  of  the  machine  with  a 
view  to  the  reduction  of  these  wastes  most  promptly  and  effect- 
ively. The  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine  is 
to  be  now  effected  very  largely  by  its  improvement  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  nearing,  as  we  now  are,  the  limit  of  the  perfecti- 
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bility  of  the  engine  thermodynamically,  the  engineer  is  compelled 
to  look  in  this  direction  for  further  opportunity  of  advancement. 
The  thermodynamic  efficiency  of  the  engine  has  attained,  in  the 
best  of  modem  engines,  very  nearly  its  maximum  under  familiar 
working  conditions ;  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  machine 
still  offers  some  little  chance  of  gaining  upon  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  best  work.  The  thermodynamic  wastes  are  now  by  the 
best  designers  and  constructors  reduced  to  about  ten  per  cent,  in 
large  engines,  while  the  friction-wastes  of  the  machine  are  usually 
considerably  more  in  that  class  of  engines,  though  less  in  the 
simpler  and  lighter  engines  of  the  recent  high-speed  type. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  series  of  experiments  to  be  described, 
in  which  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Preston  proposed  to  endeavor  to 
effect  an  analysis  of  the  total  internal  friction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  proportion  it  is  distributed  to 
piston  and  crosshead,  crank-pin  and  shaft,  valve-gear  and  guides, 
waste  first  determine  the  friction  of  the  machine  in  the  manner 
already  practiced  by  them  and  by  their  predecessors  in  this 
work,  then  to  dismantle  the  engine,  part  by  part,  driving  the  con- 
nected parts  by  a  pulley  and  belt  from  the  main  line  of  shafting 
overhead,  through  a  transmitting  dynamometer  carefully  standard- 
ized, and  thus  to  secure  measurements  of  the  resistance  of  part 
after  part  until  all  the  rubbing  parts  having  been  thus  examined, 
the  sum  of  their  resistances  at  the  normal  speed  of  the  engine 
should  give  the  total  internal  friction  of  the  engine  and  the  per- 
centages of  the  whole  due  to  the  resistances  of  each  point  of  con- 
nection or  rubbing.  In  each  experiment  the  endeavor  was  made 
to  secure  precisely  the  conditions  of  operation,  so  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, which  were  usual  in  its  regular  working.  For  instance : 
the  engine  was  always  heated  up  by  its  own  steam  when  the  re- 
sistances of  the  piston  and  the  valves  were  to  be  measured ;  the 
speed  of  engine  was  kept  the  same  when  testing  the  fiiction  of 
journals  as  when  it  was  doing  its  full  work ;  the  valve,  balanced 
and  uitbolanced,  was  tested  under  the  usual  boiler  pressures,  as 
well  as  unloaded,  and  exactly  as  possible,  and  thus  every  precau- 
tion that  could  be  devised  was  adopted  to  secure  prc^cisely  the 
results  that  should  beTobserved,  were  such  obseiTation  possible, 
wheu  the  machine  was  at  work.  The  engine  was  first  driven  by 
the  shafting,  and  through  tlie  dynamometer,  with  everything  con- 
nected and  the  cylinder  heated  up  to  its  usual  temperature  by  a 
ran,  immediately  preceding,  under  steam,  the  cylinder  heads  and 
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steam  chest  cover  only  being  removed  to  prevent  any  pump-like 
action  of  the  engine  while  so  driven.  Next,  the  piston  was  dis- 
connected, and  the  power  demanded  to  give  the  engine  its  regular 
speed  was  observed  with  all  other  parts  connected  and  moving ; 
thus  obtaining  a  measure  of  the  friction  of  the  piston  alone,  by 
differences.  Then  the  next  point  of  connection  would  be  broken, 
and  another  observation  would  give  the  friction  of  the  next  suc- 
cessive piece,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  engine  bad  been  gone 
over,  when  the  machine  was  assembled  again,  part  by  part,  and 
thus  a  check  obtained  on  the  previous  determinations. 

The  first  step  of  importance  was  to  secure  a  good  standardiza- 
tion of  the  transmitting  dynamometer  to  be  employed  in  the  work. 
This  method  required  the  use  of  a  transmitting  dynamometer  of 

great  accuracy.  Sibley  College  possesses 
a  number  of  such  dynamometers,  the  ac- 
curacy of  each  of  which  was  tested  by 
comparison  with  a  Prony  brake,  and  also 
by  lifting  a  known  weight  through  a  given 
space.  The  best  result  was  given  in  each 
case  by  a  dynamometer  of  the  Morin 
type,  built  in  the  8ibley  College  shops. 
The  principle  governing  its  action  is  very 
simple,  and  is  shown  clearly  by  Fig.  18. 
A  pulley  of  which  the  rim  B  is  shown,  is  fitted  loose  on  the  shaft 
8.  Four  flat  springs  are  securely  bolted  to  the  shaft  S^  and  to  the 
rim  B.  Now,  if  force  be  applied  by  a  belt  around  B^  to  turn 
the  pulley,  and  if  resistance  to  its  turning  be  produced  by  a  fixed 
pulley  on  the  shaft  /S,  from  which  some  machine  is  driven  by 
the  belting,  the  spi-ings  c  will  be  deflected  into  new  positions, 
c',  an  amount  proportional  to  the  force,  and  the  fixed  pulley  will 
then  revolve,  thus  driving  the  machine.  To  show  the  amount 
of  power  transmitted,  and  any  variation  that  may  occur  in  that 
power,  a  pencil  is  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  or  to  a  post 
having  an  equivalent  motion,  and  a  recording  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  gear-wheels  actuated  by  a  spiral  thread  on  a  sleeve 
on  the  axis,  causes  a  band  of  paper  to  move  radially  under  the 
pencil.  The  recording  apparatus  can  be  stopped  or  started  at 
will,  without  interfering  with  the  motion  of  the  machinery,  by 
causing  the  loose  sleeve  to  engage  with  a  lug  on  the  shaft.  The 
results  obtained  with  this  dynamometer  agreed  closely  with  those 
results  obtained  by  the  Prony  brake,  and  by  moving  a  known 
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\veight  through  a  given  space.     The  diagrams  obtained  from  the 
dynamometer  consisted   of   a  series  of  waving  lines  of   varying 
elevation    and    with     different    average  'wv^^aa^ 
ordinates.     The  undulations   were   pro- 
duced  by   changes   of  speeds  probably  Fig.  19. 
caused  by  the  inequalities  of  belt  lacings,  etc. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  diagrams  is  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

The  dynamometer  was  calibrated  three  times :  first,  by  attach- 
ing a  brake  to  the  same  shaft,  and  comparing  the  diagrams  with 
the  brake  readings ;  secondly,  by  direct  pull  with  a  spring  balance 
against  the  springs  of  the  dynamometer  and  thus  obtaining  the 
ordinate  for  a  given  belt-pull ;  thirdly,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  first,  but  a  spring  balance  was  used,  to  measure  the  brake 
weights,  instead  of  scales.  The  object  of  these  calibrations  was 
to  obtain  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  any  given  belt-pull.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  : 

Calibration  op  Dynamometer. 

Compafison  with  Prany  Brake, 

Ist  Trial — Brake  pulling  against  load  of  52  pounds  on  Fairbanks  Scale. 


Scale  Load. 

Brake  Load 

Pull  on 

Ordinate  in 

Pounds. 

Dynam.  Pulley. 

Inches. 

2 

50 

67.1 

3.10 

6 

46 

61.7 

3.00 

11 

41 

55.0 

2.90 

16 

36 

48.3 

Lost. 

21 

81 

41.6 

2.06 

26 

26 

34.9 

1.75 

27 

25 

33.5 

Lost. 

31 

21 

28-2 

1.57 

36 

16 

21.5 

1.30 

41 

11 

14.8 

1.25 

52 

0 

0 

0.4 

2d  Trial — Brake  pull  measured  by  a  spring  balance. 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 


6.7 
13.4 
20.1 
26.9 
88.6 
40.3 


0.54 

0.92 

1.23 

1  55 

1.80 

2.16 

•      The  diameter  of  the  brake  pulley,  including  belt,  was  2di  inches;  the  dyna- 
mometer pulley,  including  beltn,  was  17^  inches. 
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CAUBEiTION    OF    DyNAMOJIETEH. 

2d.  Method,  bj'  direct  pull  against  springs  of  dynamometer. 

Tliis  method  was  employed  a  number  of  times,  and  gave  uni- 
form results,  the  variations  from  the  results  of  this  trial  and  the 
first  and  third,  as  previously  given,  are  believed  to  be  errors  inci- 
dent to  the  use  of  the  brake. 


Pnll  on  »:^»™-  P"I1«J- 

Ordinate  Inchee. 

Poll  OD  Dmam.  Pulley 

OrdlQttte  Inchea. 

0 

0.40 

as 

1-80 

5 

0.6S 

40 

10 

0.80 

4S 

15 

1.03 

50 

2.58 

35 

1.38 

60 

3.03 

m 

1.5S 

70 

3.52 

The   mean  of  these  three  results  corresponds  very  closely  to 
this  lost,  and,  where  plotted,  gtvps  a  straight  hne,  whose  equation 


,  Y  being  expressed  in  inches  and  X  in  pounds. 
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Fig.. 20 

The  diagram  of  the  curves  is  shown,  and  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults was  used  instead  of  the  equation.     (See  Figure  20.) 

The  engines  employed  in  the  investigation  to  be  descnbed  were 
of  several  types  and  of  various  sizes,  styles  and  proportiona  The 
first  was  a  small  Straight  Line  Engine  built  in  the  Sibley  College 
workshops,  but  modified  from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment, in  such  manner  that  it  represented   the  ordinary  type  of 
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directly  connected  engine  with  throttle  regulation.  It  was  tried 
both  with  its  usual  balanced  and  with  an  unbalanced  valve. 
Another  engine  was  a  traction-engine  built  by  the  Lansing  Iron 
Worka  with  locomotive  style  of  valve  motion  ;  and  others,  by  the 
same  company,  were  of  the  automatic  type,  and  compound  and 
coDdensing  engines,  both  the  latter  having  balanced  valves. 

Friction  of  Straight  Line  Engine. 

The  first  engine  tested  was  the  6  x  12  inch  Straight  Line 
Engine  built  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Sweet,  while  connected  with  Sibley 
College.  This  engine  had  been  modified  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  many  ways,  but  still  retained  the  principal  character- 
istics of  the  Straight  Line  Engine.  The  valve  gear  is  arranged 
for  a  fixed  cut-oflf,  at  any  part  of  the  stroke  less  than  five-eighths, 
and  the  valve  can  be  changed,  by  removing  the  pressure  plate 
and  fastening  on  a  back,  from  a  balanced  valve  to  an  ordinary 
slide  valve. 

For  these  tests,  the  power  was  obtained  from  the  water-wheel 
and  main  driving  shaft,  in  the  Sibley  College  shops,  the  speed  of 
which  was  not  always  uniform  and  was  beyond  the  contiol  of  the 
investigators.  The  power  was  measuied  by  passing  it  through 
the  transmitting  dynamometer.  The  speed  was  measured  by  a 
hand  speed  indicator,  and  also  by  an  attached  tachometer,  which 
had  been  carefully  calibrated.  The  tachometer  results  could 
only  be  used  to  correct  errors,  as  readings  to  single  revolutions 
could  not  be  made. 

In  making  this  trial,  and  all  others,  the  engine  was  first 
heated  up  by  steam,  the  steam-chest  cover  and  cylinder  heads 
were  removed  to  prevent  pump  action,  then,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  dynamometer  cards  were  taken.  These  dia- 
grams were  generally  taken  with  the  engine  complete,  and  then 
successive  cards  with  part  after  part  removed.  The  engine 
was  turned  by  power  applied  to  its  main  driving-wheel.  The 
speed  of  the  engine  varied  from  200  to  244  revolutions,  and 
the  results  were  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  law,  known  to 
be  true  for  that  engine,  that  the  friction  varied  directly  as  the 
,  speed.    This  correction,  however,  did  not  seriously  change  the 

I         results.      Twenty-nine  successful  djaiamometer  cards  were   ob- 
tained, each   of  which    may   be   considered    as  the   average  of 
:         several  observations.     The   practical  condition  of  working  of  a 
t        plain   slide  valve,   with    steam    on,   could   not   be   obtained  in 
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these  trials,  because  the  cylinder  was  open  to  the  air,  aticl  the 
friction  obtained  is  no  doubt  too  higli  for  that  particular  case. 

Table  I.  presents  a  record  of  the  distribution  of  friction  found 
in  this  engine  and  all  essential  data  from  later  comparisons  with 
other  results  from  tests  of  the  various  engines  afterward  em- 
ployed. 

Table  11,  exhibits  the  method  of  variation  of  friction,  and 
Tables  III.  and  IV.  its  computed  amounts. 


TABLE    I. 
DISTRIBUTIlftl    OF    FMCTION. 

Siraigbt  Line  EDgitie  6"  X  13" 
hogtot  trial  with  Morin  DjiiBiuome 


a  <M 

sg.o 

1.9Q 

«7.ll 

i.Ha 

■.m  II 

1  HI 

fW  n 

1  113 

87.5 

1.67 

»4.0 

Ingine  t'oiiiplete.  Wnrme:!  up 
by  Sieam.  Cylinder  head  off. 
Steaui-chefit  cover'  aod  prefB- 
ure-plttie  olf.     All  eochs  open. 


Bnlanced  valve  converted  iiito 
slide  valve.  Steiim  pressure 
on  back  nf  valve. 
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1 
1 

i 
1 

1 

e^ 

1- 

i 

} 
1 
1 

OODdltion  of  engine. 

30 
3 

,,, 

1.8 

32.5 
31.75 

229 

318 

205 
207 

225 
227 

215 

108 
222 

211 

S3S 
2fl2 

aao 

324 

2-i8 

i.m 

1.642 

0.867 
0.880 

0.866 
0.805 

..005 
.0075 

.004 
.004 

.004 
.004 

1.113 
1.783 

0.067 
0.033 

0.873 
0.825 

0.B73 

1.147 
1.758 
1.195 
1.867 

1.147 

1.S9B 

1.171 

i.i9n 

1,223 

0 
74 

~o 

0 
0 

^0 

0 

75 
0 

0 
0 

0 

58 

Slide  wilve,  piston  and  rod  still 
off. 

32 
S3 

1.03 

1.00 
0.S5 

18.5 
16.5 

IT. 5 
16-5 

MaiD  Bliart  ind  eccentrla. 

M 

S5 

Eccentric  strap  made  as  loose  aa 
poBsible. 

3S 

1.10  19.5 

0.960 

.004 

.005 
.008 
.005 
,008 

.005 

.OOfi 
.OO.-! 

.(m 

.0(10 

\  Connecting   rod    attarlied    to 
(      crunk  pjn. 

40 
41 

42 

l.M  33.0 
1,84   35.0 
1.29   34.0 
1.B3   87.5 

1,21  33.0 

189  38.0 
i.v8.  28.5 

1.072 

i.fioa 

I.ISB 
1.71D 

':^ 

l.SBl 
1.131 

Engine  complete  eirent  pist'ia 
and  rod.   SDdc  vulve  altaclied. 
Cjlinder  hot. 

4S 

(Slide  yalTO  dropped.      Valro 

1     rod  still  attached. 

47 

48 

Balanced  TSlve.   Pressareplnte 

and  cover  o£t 

48 

1-20 
1.22 

24.0 
S3. 5 

1.16a 
i.iia 

pTBSBUr«  plate  and  covFF  added. 

■liMi:, 
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TABLE  II. 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  IX)0, 

THstrihution  of  Friction. 
6"  X  12"  Straight  Line  Engine. 


Symbol. 

Number. 

Friction 
H.P. 

Average 
P.  H.  P. 

Part9  of  the  engine  producing  friction. 

A 

84 
35 

0.873 
0.825 

0.849 

Main  journals. 

B 

32 
83 

0.922 
0.966 

0.944 

Eccentric  str^p  and  main  journals. 

C 

86 

0.972 

0.972 

Crank  pin  aud  main  journals. 

D 

80 
41 
48 
45 

1.122 
1.195 
1.195 
1.149 

1.165 

Cross-head  and  pin,  crank-pin,  eccentric 
and  main  journals. 

E 

• 

40 
42 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
31 

1.758 
1.867 
1.926 
1.844 
1.728 
1.752 
1.868 
1.690 
1.732 

1.796 

Plain  slide  valve,  cross-bead  and  pin, 
ci-ank-pin,  eccentric  and  main  journals, 
with  steam  od. 

• 

F 

43 
6 

1.195 
l.lb9 

1.192 

Condition  D,  with  balanced  valve  aud  pres- 
sure plate  added. 

G 

7 
44 

1.200 
1 . 2-32 

1.211 

Condition  F  with  steam  pressure. 

H 

1 
2 
3 

1.710 
1.822 
1.822 

1.785 

Engine  complete  with  balanced  valve.  No 
steam  pressure  but  engine  hot. 

I 

4 
5 

1.122 
1.159 

1.140 

Condition  D  with  balance  valve  added  but 
presriure  plate  off. 
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TABLE  IIL 

COMPUTATION. 

DutrUmtion  of  Friction, 
6"  X  12"  Straight  Line  Engine. 


Combination  or  Conditions. 

Resnltft 

H.P. 

Algebraic  work. 

Arithmetical  work. 

A 

.849 

0.849 

B- A 

.  v44:  "^    .vWy 

0.095 

C-  A 

.972  -  .849 

0.128 

D-(KB-A] 

1.165-  .972-  .095 

0.098 

E-D 

1.796  -  1.095 

0.681 

G  -  D 

1.211  -  1.1«5 

0.046 

H-  P 

1.785-  1.192 

0.598 

Individaal  part  to  which  friction 
is  doe. 


Main  journals. 
Eccentric  strap. 
Crank  pin. 
Cross-head  and  pin. 
Slide  valve,  steam  on. 
Balanced  valve,  steam  on. 
Piston  and  rod. 


Symbols  of  condition  in  oolamn  of  algebraic  work  explained  in  previous 
table.  Diameter  of  main  journals,  three  inches  ;  weight  in  main  journals,  1,500 
pounds. 

TABLE  IV. 

PERCENTAGE  OP  TOTAL  FRICTION  AND  OP  BATED  POWER. 

6"  X  12"  Straight  Line  Engine,  20  H.  P. 


Parts  of  Engine. 


Main  Journals. . .  .*. 

Eccentric  Strap 

Crantv  Pin 

Cross  Head  and  Wrist  Piu 

Valve  (Steam  on) 

Piston  and  Rod 

Total 


Enuine  with  Slide  Valve. 


O 


0.849 
0.095 
0.123 
0.098 
0.631 
0.593 


2.389 


^  o 


35.4 

4.0 

5.1 

4.1 

26.4 

25.0 


100.0 


Enoins  with  Balanced  Valve. 


m 

c 
o 

u 

•c 


4.2 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
3.2 
3.0 


A4  o 


.849 
.095 
.123 
.098 
.046 
.593 


12.0 


1.804 


47.1 
5.3 
6.8 
5.4 
2.5 

32.9 


UO.O 


•t:  o 

gA4 


^a 


4.2 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 
0.2 
3.0 


9.0 


Lansing  Engine  Trials. 

Diatribviion  of  Friction;  \2"  x  18"  Automatic  Engine, — The  re- 
maining tests  to  be  described  were  made  at  Lansing,  Michigan, 
and  on  the  engines  bailt  by  the  Lansing  Iron  and  Engine  Works 
of  that  place. 

The  first  engine  tested  was  a  new  12''  x  18''  Automatic  Engine* 
A  series  of  trials  to  determine  change  of  friction  with  change  of 
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load  was  first  made,  which  gave  us  the  average  friction,  8.91  H. 
P.,  whether  loaded  or  light.  Considerable  diflBiculty  was  experi- 
enced in  attaching  the  dynamometer,  and  it  is  found  impossible 
to  obtain  the  friction  on  each  distinct  part  of  the  engine.  For 
this  trial  the  springs  of  the  dynamometer  were  flexed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  adopted  when  it  was  calibrated  ;  the  re- 
sults were  taken  as  proportional,  and  the  total  made  to  agree 
with  the  previous  tiial.  The  highest  speed  attained  was  68  to  70 
revolutions ;  the  normal  engine  speed  was  in  the  previous  trial 
190  revolutions.  The  friction  horse  power  in  the  last  column  was 
obtained  by  multiplying  by  the  proper  ratio.  In  any  event  the 
percentage  would  not  change. 

Table  V.  exhibits  the  distribution  of  resistances  obtained  in 
this  case. 

TABLE  V. 


DIBTETBUTION  OP  FEICTION  LOG  OP  DYNAMOMETER  TRIAL. 

WORKS,  12"  X  18"  AUTOMATIC. 

Rated  100  H.  P. 


LANSING  IRON 


Condition  of  Engine. 

x> 

S 
>, 
m 

A 

B 
C 

• 
93 

a 

o 
§ 

.  Readinsjfrom 
Calibration. 
Pounds. 

Tension  on 

Enj^ine  Belt. 

Pounds. 

Speed  of  Engine 

in 
Rev's  per  Min. 

• 

H.  P.  for  190 
Rev's  per  Min. 

Engine  in  working  condition  and 
hot 

11.3 

6.7 
5.6 

45. 

25. 
19.75 

76.5 

42.5 
33.5 

68 

68 
73 

2.96 

1.51 
1.40 

8.88 

Piston,  cross-bead  and  connecting 
rod  drt>DDed 

4.53 

Valve  and  eccentric  also  dropped. 

3.70 

COMBINATION  OP  RESULTS. 


Pai-ts  of  Engine. 

Algebraic    Arithmetical 
work.       1       work. 

Frictionul 
H.P. 

Percent,  of 

total 

Friction. 

Percent,  of 
power  of 
Enidne. 

Main  Journals 

Valve   and    valve    gear, 

including,  eccentric  . . . 
Piston,  cross  head,  crank 

and  wrist  pins 

Total 

c 

B-C 
A-B 

3.70 
4.53-3.70 

8.88-4.53 

3.70 

w83 

4.35 

41.6 

9.3 

49.1 

3.7 

0.83 

4.35 

8.88 

100.0 

8.88 

The  letters  used  under  head  of  algebraic  work  stand  for  con- 
ditions shown  in  the  other  table. 

Distribution  of  Friction^  7"  x  10"  Engine. — Locomoiive    Valve 
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Gear. — The  teat  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  Sibley  College  test,  except  that  the  power  was  suppUed  by 
a  similar  engine,  and  the  dynamometer  was  located  between  the 
two.  Tlie  engine  was  a  traction  engine  used  in  thrashing  grain  ; 
it  had  a  common  slide  Talvo  link  and  two  eccentrics.  It  had 
been  previously  tested  to  find  variation  of  friction  with  change  of 
load.  During  the  test  the  engine  was  taken  to  pieces  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  as  originally  planned,  and  the  results  are  in  each 
case  satisfactory.  In  the  attempt  to  run  with  the  connecting  rod 
disconnected  from  the  cross-head,  a  machinist  held  the  free  end 
of  the  rod.  A  speed  of  206  revolutions,  however,  caused  him  to 
exert  some  force,  so  that  this  result  is  unreliable,  as  the  test  sliows 
the  same  friction  as  with  the  main  journals  alone.  The  friction 
on  the  main  journals  was  measured  witli  the  usual  fly-wheel 
which  weighed  320,  and  witli  one  that  weighed  70  pounds  to  note 
variation  in  journal  friction. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  method  of  variation  of  friction -resistances 
io  this  case,  as  the  engine  was  gradunlly  dismantled  ;  and  Table 
YII.  exhibits  its  distribution  among  the  several  elements  of  the 
machine. 

TABLE   VI. 

DTSTHnJDTION  OF  FllICTIOS. 

Traction  Engine — Locomotine  Type. 
7  X  10.     Lnnsiiig  Iron  Works. 


CoBDiTTos  or  Enoisi. 

11 
Is 

i 

1 

i 

III 

§1 

'1 

i 

A 
B 

C 
D 

B 
F 
G 
H 

I 

'\ 

IQB 
302 
202 

soo 

198 
19U 
208 
BOB 

s^e 

200 

190 

262 

6.85 

5.M 
4.36 
5.14 

S,4 
4.8 
8.U 
8.65 

8.1 
8.0 

B.l 

=.8 

le.so 

20,85 
14.75 
18.00 

19.50 
14.25 

13,00 
12, SS 

9.00 
fl.75 
9.00 

6,75 

1.47 
1.58 
1.14 
1.40 

1.19 

1,05 
0.94 
0.96 

0,71 
0.67 
0.66 

0.57 

p  "■  "■S^drff".;::';:: 

Pieton  nod  rnd  uat 

Rod  ln,spi(3eron.  butpiBlonriutts.iQt. 

Condition  C  with  40  pounds  atram  on 

valve 

1.80 
1.13 
1.40 

1.51 
1.10 

Candiiion  G  with  governor  off 

Cross  head  and  pin  off  (connecting. nd 

li*ldby  attendatil) 

Uain  j..urnaiB,  aundard  flj  wheel,) 

weijjlit  a2fl  iKJundN f 

Uain  joarnaU,  amBll  flv-wheel,  weielil 

0.94 

0.09 
0.67 
0.69 

0.44 
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TABLE   Vn. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  FIIICTION. 

7  X  10  Engine, 
Combinntion  of  Results.— Rated  20  H.  P. 


Parts  of  Engine  Causing  Friction. 


Main  journals 

Crank-pin,  wrist-pin,  and  croes- 
head 


Eccentrics  and  links. 


Slide  valve  and  rod,  no  steam 

pressure 

Effect  of  40  pounds  of  steam. . . . 
Piston  and  piston-rod 

Pifiton-ringP.   

Total 


Combination. 


Algebraic 
Work. 


J 
H  +  (i 


-J 


F- 


G  +  H 


C-F 

E-C 

D-C 

A  -hB 


Z 


-D 


Arithmetical 
Result. 


0.68 
.94  +  .93 


-  .68 


0.165 

1.13-1.10 
1.51-  1.13 
1.40-1.13 

0.130 


$ 


g 


0.680 
0.255 

0.165 

0.030 
0.380 
0.270 

0.130 


o  o 

Pi  o 


1.910 


35.2 
13.1 

8.2 

1.5 
19.5 
16.0 

6.5 


100.0 


o 

°  it    . 

*-' jf  2 
o  o  = 

Sr'Sw 


3.4 
1.3 

0.82 

0.01 
0.19 
0.135 

0.065 


9.52 


Note. — In  the  column  beaded  Algebraic  Work,  tlie  letters  refer  to  conditions 
as  denoted  in  preceding  table. 

Distribution  of  Friction. 

• 

Engine^  Condenser,  and  Air  Pump.  Diameter  21  inches,  stroke 
20  inches.  This  engine,  21"  x  20"  in  connection  with  an  engine 
12"  xlO' ,  made  a  compound  condensing  engine  which  drove  the 
Thomson-Houston  Dynamos,  used  for  the  electric  hghting  of  the 
city  of  Lansing.  A  complete  test  for  friction,  with  change  of 
load  had  previously  been  made  of  these  engines,  separately  and 
combined.  This  engine  being  larger  than  could  be  driven  by  power 
transmitted  through  the  dynamometer,  the  plan  was  adopted  of 
utilizing  the  connecting  shaft  between  the  high  and  low  pressure 
engine,  and  of  measuring  the  power  necessary  by  indicator  cards 
on  the  high-pressure  engine.  Metallic  paper,  and  a  fine  brass 
point  was  used  instead  of  the  usual  paper  and  pencil  employed  in 
taking  indicator  cards.  Two  dynamos  were  allowed  to  run  light 
during  the  whole  of  this  test,  being  driven  by  the  high  pressure 
engine  ;  this  friction  being  eliminated  in  the  final  result. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  take  indicator  cards  of  the  high- 
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pressure  engine,  aod  the  load  to  be  carried  tbroughout  the  test ; 
Uien  to  add  successively  the  main  jounials  in  the  engino  to  be 
tested,  ihe  condenser  and  air  pnmp,  the  ooiinectiDg  rod  aod  cross- 
heads,  the  valve  and  valve-rod,  and  finaHy  the  piston  aud  piston- 
rod. 

The  plan  -was  in  great  part  successful,  but  could  not  be  entirely 
carried  out* 

Table  VJJ-1.  shows  the  distribution  of  the  friction  in  tins  eeries 
of  trials. 

TABLE  Vin. 

DiarKmoTioN  of  fkictiox. 

Condeiiring  Engine. 

21  X  20  Inches  built  hy  l.analng  Iron  and  Eoglne  Workp. 


H 

1 

9 

ISW^Ton. 

,:T.%h. 

Tol.l 

Ci'ndill°n  of  En^li>e. 

4.n 

UM 

*.o 

H.  P. 

"•aKi^*" 

A 

SH.IM 

H.9 

Sn.M.i«lnt«>V'd™, 

B 

J 

a» 

4  75 

iVw 

in 

it:o7 

gl.Wl 

36.S 

TUwiikiV»l«Bod. 
««iiH'icd  to  erccDlrlcf. 

(? 

I 

204 

as 

6.1? 

T.6 

2«,» 

4T.(lfl 
41  .SI 

«!,6 

Air  Ptmp  and  Condenser 

is 

wo 

B.O 

H 

;■' 

81 JB 

117.W 

48-8 

Connniliie  rod  mlh  CnWB 

tad  •HTplnon  added. 
AlrParapn,ngewl!hPw»- 

1 

m 

»-\ 

il 

H-15 

W-BO 
SPSS 

ta.m 

„... 

iMutt  vm\t  »hown  li;r 
Viraom  Oadgr. 

F 

»« 

There  were  several  conditions  during  this  test  that  were  not 
uniform  throughout ;  nor  were  they  normal.  For  instance,  in  cases 
G,  D  and  E  cards  7  to  15,  the  valve  or  piston  of  the  engine  or 
both  was  in  motion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lubricate  tlie  valve, 
nlthougli  the  piston  was  lubricated  without  difBculty.  Tlie  results 
in  both  cases,  C  and  D,  can  be  considered  as  relative  only,  not 

•  A  BeriouM  accident  was  barely  escaped  nfter  tlie  air  pump  Imd  been  attiiclied 
■nil  while  the  coiinectiog  rod  was  detacbed  from  the  crnnh  pin.  The  vacuum 
auiwd  by  the  woikiof!;  of  the  air  paiiip,  drew  the  cooiicctio)'  rod  toward  the 
npidly  revolving  crank;  the  iiipetlng  »f  the  two  wbb  beraldc'd  by  a  sudden  and 
Solent  loundinjf.  The  rapidity  of  the  moiion  preventfd  any  perioos  dam»ge, 
BOIil  the  counecting  rod  could  be  safely  put  out  of  the  nay. 


Hi^££... 
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absolute.  Again,  in  case  E^  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  air  pump  on  the  piston ;  tlie  work  done  was 
however  shown  by  the  vacuum  gauge,  and  was  equivalent,  respect- 
ively, to  a  pressure  of  9.82,10.3  and  10.3  pounds,  in  cards  13, 
14  and  15,  or  a  work  equivalent  to  69.26,  61.12  and  61.12,  with 
an  average  of  63.8  horse-power,  over  and  above  that  due  to  moving 
the  engine.  The  average  of  a  large  number  of  previous  trials 
gave  7.13  H.  P.  as  the  total  friction  of  this  engine  together  with 
air  pump  i:nd  condenser  ;  and  this  fact  must  be  noted  in  consid- 
ering cases  C  and  D, 

Combining  these  various  observations,  we  get  the  following  re- 
sults : — Friction  on  main  journals  equals 


5  — J  =  3.3  H.  P. 


r^ 


Engine  complete,  air  pump  at  work,  case  E^  gives  113.88  H.  P. ; 
without  piston,  air  pump  and  unlubricated  valves  as  before,  gives 
us  case  Z),  48.60  H.  P.  The  difference,  65.28  H.  P.,  includes 
work  of  air  pump  and  friction  of  piston  and  rod.  The  work  of 
air  pump  is  63.8  H.  P..  leaving  for  friction  of  piston  and  rod  1.48 
H.  P. 

The  difference  between  the  total  friction,  and  that  on  the  parts, 
already  found,  is  the  sum  of  the  friction  for  cases  G  and  i>,  which 
must  be  divided  in  the  proportion  indicated  by  the  obseiTations. 
Table  IX.  is  a  summary  of  the  deductions  from  this  set  of  trials 
of  a  condensing  engine. 

TABLE  IX. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    FRICTION. 

Condensing  Engine,  21  x  20  inches. 
Summary  of  Result«. 


Part?  of  Engine  Considered. 


Main  journals 

Piston  and  rod,  crosshead  and  pins 

Valve  rod  and  eccentric. 

Air  pump  and  condenser 

Total '. . 


Conditions    Combined    Alge- 
braicallj'. 


o 
I  V 

Or? 
o 


B-A 

E  -  (D  +  F) 
Determined  as  explained 


(• 


<< 


3.3 
1.48 
1.47 
0.88 


7.13 


46. 
21. 
21. 
12. 


10 : 


^ 
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Co-efficient  of  Friction. — The  co-efficient  of  friotion  can  be 
deduced  with  certainty  only  for  the  main  journals  of  the  engine ; 
since  there  is  a  variation  in  pressure  of  piston  rings,  stuffing  boxes, 
and  in  angnlarity  of  the  connecting  rod,  which  is,  at  least  to  a 
great  extent,  unknown. 

If  we  call  /  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  p  the  pressure  on  the 
bearings  in  pounds  for  engines  light,  and  plus  mean  pressure  on 
piston  for  engines  loaded,  c  the  circumference  of  the  bearings  in 
feet,n  thennmberof  revolutions  per  minute, /p  c  nwill  thus  eqnal 
the  " lost  work "  of  friction;  which  has  been  determined  in  the 
previous  experiments,  and  is  expressed  as  horse-power ;  this  is 
transformed  to  foot  pounds  by  multiplying  by  33,000. 

Hence/c  p  n=38,000  H.  P. 

.     33,000  H.  P. 


Table  5.  shows  the  valne  of  this  co-efficient  for  the  several  en- 
gines tested,  and  Table  XI.  is  a  summary  of  all  results. 


^TABLE  X. 

CO-KPFICIEKT   OF  FRKTTION    FOR  THE  MAIN   BlMRinOB   OF  araiM 
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K  lO"  Traction  (L.  I.  W.) 
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•The  ]3"xl8"  automatic  engine  was  new,  and  gave,  tUroughoat,  an  e 
ceBsive  amoant  of  friction  aa  compared  with  the  older  engines  of  the  same  cla 
and  make. 
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DlBTRlBimOII    OF    FBICTION, 

Summary  of  Retulta. 
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s  or  Tut. 
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Cross  Hcd  «nd  WflBt  Pin 

SG,4 
4.0 

^.0" 

S3.U 

fl.S 
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9.0 
100. 0 

100.0 

Conclusions  and  Dedcctions, 

In  each  case  the  engine  to  be  expeiimented  with  was  first  ex- 
amined, bj  the  process  which  has  been  so  fullj'  described  in  the 
preceding  papers  on  this  subject,  to  determine  whether  its  fric- 
tion under  varying  loads  was  actually  constant,  as  in  the  engines 
previously  tested.  This  was  found  to  be  practically  the  case  in 
every  instance,  and  even  the  compound  engine,  cpntrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  writer,  exhibited  substantially  the  same  internal 
friction  at  all  loads  np  to  its  full  rated  power,  and  with  no  load  at 
all.  The  minimum  friction  was  13.5  H.  P.,  the  maximum,  17.0, 
varying  irregularly,  with  the  character  of  the  lubrication,  prob- 
ably, and  giving  the  higher  or  the  lower  figure  indifferently  what- 
ever the  work  done,  and  however  the  power  might  be  distributed 
between  the  two  cylinders.  As  this  engine  was  non-condensing, 
the  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved  with  respect  to  condensing 
engines,  unless,  indeed,  the  few  experiments  thus  far  reported 
may  be  taken,  as  is  very  probably  the  fact,  as  indicating  the  troth 
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of  tlie  general  principle  of  constancy  of  internal  friction  for  all 
engines,  whether  condensing  or  non-condensing. 

These  engines  were  also  all  tested  to  determine  whether  the 
previously  reported  increase  of  internal  friction  with  speed  were 
here  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  It  was  found  that  the  several 
engines  differed  somewhat  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  variation 
was  in  all  cases  slight,  and  in  some  instances  insensible  or  even 
reversed,  the  friction  decreasing  in  one  case,  observably,  with  in- 
creasing speed.  It  was  sujfficiently  evident,  for  all  the  engines 
here  considered,  that  this  variation  was  so  unimportant  as  to  be 
negligible.  The  figures  given  in  the  several  tables  which  have 
been  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  are  therefore  to  be  accepted 
as  not  only  coiTect  and  reliable,  but  also  as  not  likely  to  be  affected 
by  construction  or  method  of  operation  of  engine  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  inapplicable  to  steam-engines  generally.  The  writer, 
in  the  light  of  existing  knowledge,  would  assume  that  it  is  the 
role,  with  all  the  usual  forms  of  engine,  and  under  all  common 
conditions  of  operation,  that  the  internal  friction  of  the  machine 
is  practically  invariable  with  variation  of  useful  work,  and  that 
it  is  very  nearly  independent  of  the  speed  of  rotation  and  of  pis- 
ton, varying  slightly,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  direction  of  increase 
with  increase  of  speed.  This  latter  principle  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  friction  co-efficient  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  de- 
creases with  the  load  on  the  engine  and  with  increase  of  pressure 
on  them,  a  result  confirmed  by  numberless  experiments  of  the 
writer  and  others,  independently.  With  good  lubrication,  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  rapidly  decreases  with  intensifying  pressures, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  actual  resistance  to  move- 
ment very  nearly  constant.  It  is  now  possible  to  study  the 
reported  data  intelligently,  and  to  deduce  useful  tod  reliable 
conclusions  relative  to  the  effect  of  these  new  facts  upon  the 
theory  and  upon  the  principles  of  designing  and  constructing  as 
well  us  operating  steam  machinery. 

The  last  table  presented,  summarizing  the  work  of  the  whole 
research,  gives  in  most  readable  and  intelligible  form  the  data  and 
the  laws  which  it  has  revealed.  The  most  important  item  of 
friction  waste,  in  every  instance,  is  that  of  lost  energy  at  the  main 
bearings.  In  every  case  it  amounts  to  one-third  or  one-half  of 
all  the  friction  resistance  of  the  engine,  the  higher  figures  being 
given  by  the  condensing,  the  lower  by  the  non-condensing  engines, 
#xcept  that  the  first  experiment,  with  the  Straight  Line  P^ngine, 


? 
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gives  as  high  a  figure  as  the  condensing  engines,  a  fact  due,  how- 
ever, rather  to  the  exceptionally  low  total  than  to  exceptionally 
high  friction  on  the  main  shaft.  The  second  highest  item  is,  in 
all  cases  apparently,  the  friction  of  piston  and  rod,  the  rubbing  of 
i-ings  and  the  friction  of  the  rod  packing.  This  is  a  very  irregular 
item,  as  would  have  been  naturally  anticipated,  and  amounts  to 
from  a  minimum  of  20  per  cent,  to  some  higher  but  undetermined 
quantity.  The  third  item,  in  order  of  importance,  is  the  friction 
of  valve,  in  the  case  of  the  engines  having  unbalanced  valves. 
This  is  seen  to  be  hardly  a  less  serious  amount  than  the  frictions 
of  shaft  and  of  piston.  But  it  is  further  seen  at  once  that  this  is 
an  item  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount  by  good 
design,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Straight  Line  En- 
gine, it  has  been  brought  down  from  26  to  2.5  per  cent,  by  skill- 
ful balancing.  Ninety  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  friction  of  the 
unbalanced  valve  is  avoidable  or  remediable.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  is  readily  perceived  when  it  is  considered  that  not  only 
is  it  a  serious  direction  of  lost  work  and  wasted  power  and  fuel, 
but  that  the  ease  of  working  of  the  valve  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  governing  mechanism 
in  this  class  of  engines.  No  automatic  engine  can  govern  satis- 
factorily when  the  valve  is  unbalanced,  and  is  certain  to  throw 
much  load  on  the  governor.  The  frictions  of  crank-pin,  of  cross- 
head,  and  of  eccentrics,  are  the  minor  items  of  this  account;  they 
are  comparatively  unimportant. 

Studying  these  facts  with  a  view  to  further  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine,  certain  inferences  are  at  once  obvious.  The  im- 
provement of  the  steam-engine  has  to-day  reached  a  point  beyond 
which,  in  its  thermodynamic  relations,  but  little  advance  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Under  usual  conditions  of  operation  of  our  very  best 
engines,  they  are  so  near  the  eflSciency  of  the  ideal  engine,  work- 
ing under  precisely  similar  conditions,  that  the  range  of  possible 
gain  left  to  us  is  too  small  to  permit  us  to  look  in  that  direction 
for  rapid  or  important  changes  in  further  increase  of  efficiency 
and  economy.  Where  the  ideal  engine  would  consume  10  pounds 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour,  we  have  actually  reached  as 
little  as  fourteen,  if  the  latest  and  best  reports  of  the  best  of  mod- 
em engines  may  be  accepted  as  substantially  correct ;  and  even 
tliis  thirty  per  cent  margin  is  reduced  by  practical  conditions  re- 
stricting expansion.  If  it  were  to  be  aeserted  that  we  may  hope 
to  brin^  the  consumption  of  steam  in  good  engines  of  the  best 
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type  down  to  as  low  as  twelve  pounds  per  hour  per  horse-power, 
it  is  probable  that  the  most  experienced  and  best  informed  en- 
gineers would  think  it  a  somewhat  rash  statement ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  that  is  what  the  tendency  and  rate  of  recent 
improvements  would  seem  to  promise  for  the  immediate  future, 
assuming  that  no  very  great  increase  in  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures  of  steam   may  be   expected.     Practically,  also,  it  is  now 
known  that  the  highest  duty  is  not  the  most  desirable,  nor,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  advantageous  condition  of  operation  of  the  en- 
gine, and  we  are  restricted  to  lower  duties  and  reduced  eflEicien- 
cies  whenever  we  consider  financial  relations.    It  is,  nevertheless, 
the  fact,  that  the  conditions  of  improvement  are  those  which  also 
give  higher  ratios  of  expansion  for  the  best  point  of  cut-off  and 
most  advantageous  ratios  of  expansion.     The  duty  to  seek  fur- 
ther means  of  improvement  and  higher  eifficiency  becomes  all  the 
more  imperative  when  we  study  the  practical  conditions  under 
which  our  engines  must  be  employed.     Having,  however,  as  just 
remarked,  so  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  possible  gain  on  the 
thermodynamic  side,  it  becomes  advisable  to  seek  the  more  care- 
fully for  opportunities  of  improvement  in  other  directions.     We 
have,  in  the  work  outlined  in  this  paper,  both  the  directions  shown 
us  and  the  specific  method  of  procedure  suggested. 

The  real,  final  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine,  or  of  any  lieat- 
engine,  as  has  been  somewhat  fully  shown  in  earlier  papers  by 
the  writer,*  and  later  by  others,  is  composed  of  the  resultant  of 
several  distinct  efficiencies,  as  the  thermodynamic  efficiency,  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  heat  preserver  and  user,  the  efficiencj^ 
as  a  machine,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  whole  considered  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  Of  these  several  efficiencies,  we  have  in 
this  investigation  the  means  of  studying  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
chine as  a  division  of  the  whole  within  which  to  seek  the  best 
means  of  securing  a  gain  of  total  efficiency.  The  real  and  final 
efficiency  is  certain  to  be  increased  if  we  can  effect  an  improve- 
ment at  this  point,  whatever  the  extraneous  conditions  of  opera- 
tion. Finding  little  chance  of  gain  thermodynamically,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  ascertain  what  are  the  probabilities  of  securing  prog- 
ress elsewhere.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  the  difference  here  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  ideal  engine  is  greater  than  in  the  domain 
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of  thermodynamics,  the  best  cases  being  in  both  instances  taken. 
Those  engines  which  are  most  nearly  perfect  thermodynamically, 
are  undoubtedly  often  least  perfect,  or  at  least  of  the  least  perfect 
types,  when  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  machine  is  studied. 
Few  of  them  have  less  than  a  total  of  twenty  per  cent,  friction  ; 
while  they  are  sometimes  probably  nearer  the  ultimate  limit  of 
improvement,  practically,  as  converters  of  heat  into  work.  "We  are 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of  the  steam- 
engine,  in  a  position  to  say  just  where  the  losses  of  the  machine 
are  in  detail,  how  we  are  to  endeavor  to  reduce  them,  in  what  de- 
gree we  may  hope  for  such  gain,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found  if 
effected  at  all. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  extra- 
ordinary amount,  absolutely  and  relatively,  of  the  friction  of  the 
crank  shaft.  This  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  waste, 
and  to  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  power  of  the  engine, 
in  the  cases  here  examined.  It  is  remarkable  not  only. for  its 
amount,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  begun  to  believe 
that,  under  similar  conditions  of  pressure,  speed  of  rubbing,  and 
of  lubrication,  it  was  perfectly  practicable  to  bring  down  the  co- 
efficient to  less  than  one  per  cent  and  perhaps  to  as  little  as  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Here,  however,  we  find,  on  examination  of 
Table  X.,  that  this  co-efficient  rises,  in  the  unloaded  engine,  to 
about  0.30  as  a  maximum,  and,  as  a  minimum,  to  at  least  0.09 ; 
while  it  only  falls  to  0.04  in  the  best  case,  with  the  increase  of 
pressure  on  the  bearings  due  to  full  load  and  power.  This  is  the 
more  astonishing  when  it  is  considered  that,  on  the  axle  of  the 
car-wheel,  it  has  been  found  often  that  the  friction  is  a  fraction  of 
one  per  cent,  and  often  as  low  as  one-tenth  per  cent.  Here  is 
evidently  the  first  place  in  which  to  seek  further  improvement. 
If  this  item  can  be  brought  down  as  low  as  in  car-axle  journals, 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  as  a  machine  will  be  increased  by 
about  five  per  cent,  in  the  very  best  cases,  and  by  ten  per  cent  in 
ordinary  engines.  How  this  is  to  be  done  can  be  best  ascertained 
when  it  is  found  just  what  are  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
and  previously  unsuspected  loss.  The  only  conditions  apparent 
tending  to  exaggerate  this  waste  are  the  continuous  rotation  in 
one  direction  and  the  unintermitted  pressure  of  the  journal  in  its 
bearing.  It  would  appear  probable  that  it  is  a  case  of  commonly 
imperfect  lubrication.  Could  the  oil-bath  system  in  method  and  in 
results  be  secured  here,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  friction 
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might  be  enormously  reduced.  It  would  even  in  many  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  pay  well  to  have  a  thoroughly  reliable  system  of  lubri- 
cation by  means  of  a  forcing  pump  that  should  insure  the  support 
of  the  journal  upon  a  cushion  of  lubricant,  thus  making  its  action 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ^^ palter  glissant "  of  Giffard  and  the 
''  water  bearing  "  of  Shaw  and  of  others. 

The  second  and  most  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  valve 
should  be  balanced  and  so  connected  as  to  cause  the  least  possible 
waste  by  friction  through  its  motion  or  that  of  its  moving  connec- 
tions.    There  is  evidently  no  probable  line  of  improvement  so  cer- 
tain to  yield  a  large  and  profitable  result  as  this.     The  balancing 
of  the  valve  has  been  accomplished,  and  frequently,  during  many 
years  past,  and  so  successfully  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing this  point  in  even  the  cheapest  classes  of  engines.     No  engine 
can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  best  class  which  is  not  either 
provided  with  a  balanced  valve  or  which  has  not  a  system  of  valve- 
gear  as  with  some  of  the  "  drop  cut-off  '*  engines,  in  which  the  loss 
in  this  direction  is  rendered  insignificant.     Here  lies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  eflSciency  of  mechanism  of  ordinary  engines  at 
least  five  per  cent.,  and  of  the  best  of  engines  with  unbalanced 
valves  two  or  three  per  cent     It  is  evidently  better,  in  many  cases, 
to  have  a  valve  which  is  balanced,  though  slightly  leaky  at  times, 
than  to  use  an  unbalanced  valve,  though  absolutely  tight  at  all 
times.     The  simple  fact,  here  revealed,  that  nine-tenths  of  this 
friction  may  be  avoided  is  very  important. 

The  third  item  in  order  of  importance  is  the  friction  of  piston 
and  its  rod.  This  is  as  great  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  is  vastly 
more  variable  with  the  class  of  engine,  and  probably  in  the  same 
engine  with  differences  in  handling,  and  especially  in  setting  up 
packing  and  springs,  where  they  exist.  The  writer  has  often 
known  the  power  of  an  engine  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  care- 
lessness or  inexperience  of  the  attendant,  who  had  screwed  up  his 
packing  in  the  rod  stufl5ng-box  too  tightly,  and  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  had  a  similar  experience  where  the  rings  were  set 
out  too  hard.  The  metallic  packings  and  the  unpacked  pistons 
and  rods  now  coming  slowly  into  use  will  unquestionably  do  much 
to  remedy  this  defect  of  the  average  engine.  Meantime,  with  the 
older  design,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  keep  piston  and  stuiffing- 
box  tight  without  wasting  much  power,  or  by  slowing  down  the 
engine  by  conversion  of  heat  into  work  at  points  where  the  opera- 
tion is  likely  to  produce  serious  harm  as  well  as  waste.     Rings 
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are  much  oftener  too  tight  than  too  loose,  and  a  stuffing-box 
should  only  be  set  up  when  the  engine  is  running,  and  then  only 
with  fresh  packing  and  not  more  than  is  sufficient  to  check  any 
visible  leakage.  New  packing  in  a  well-made  box  never  needs 
much  compression,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  screw  it 
down  hard,  it  is  time  to  replace  it  by  new.  Any  packing  that 
compels  severe  compression  when  new  should  be  promptly  con- 
demned. 

The  remaining  items  are  of  minor  importance  as  bearing  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine,  and  they  are  all  obviously  easily 
taken  care  of  by  a  good  designer  and  a  good  engineer  in  charge. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  it  is  the  fact  that  freedom  of  lubrication  is  the 
essential  consideration,  and  the  more  nearly  most  absolutely 
flooded  the  parts  can  be,  and  the  more  absolutely  certain  lubrica- 
tion can  be  made,  the  better,  and  irrespective,  also,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  the  cost  of  the  lubricant.  Any  lubricant  freely  used  can 
be  filtered  and  cleansed  in  such  manner  and  so  effectively  that  its 
more  or  less  free  supply  to  the  bearing  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence as  a  matter  of  first  cost ;  while  the  cost  of  wasted  power 
and  fuel,  and  of  repairs  due  to  excessive  friction  and  wear,  will 
usually  enormously  exceed  any  apparent  gain  in  that  direction. 
This  latter  consideration  has  been  very  fully  treated  by  the  authov 
elsewhere,*  and  is  probably  also  too  familiar  to  engineers  of  expe- 
rience to  make  it  advisable  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  paper  so  as 
to  include  more  of  detail  in  this  and  other  mattera  The  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  which  this  is  the  history  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever, probably,  to  justify  the  length  to  which  the  paper  has  already 
extended. 

By  reducing  the  several  items  of  waste  and  loss  above  enumer- 
ated to  their  minimum  amounts,  in  the  various  ways  pointed  out, 
and  by  other  less  obvious  expedients,  it  is  evident  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine  may  be  so  far  advanced,  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  engine,  as  to  give  us  the  power  of  applying  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  indicated  power  of  the  engine  to  useful, 
instead  of  to  wasteful  purposes,  and  thus  to  effect  a  gain  of  no 
small  amount  by  improving  both  sides  of  the  accouni 

Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Preston  have  done  other  work  of  value, 
to  which  it  may  be  possible  to  give  attention  later,  and  Professor 
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Carpenter  is  independently  pursuing  the  study  of  the  internal 
friction  of  engines.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may,  in  time,  secure 
a  very  large  body  of  valuable  data,  and  especially  that  we  may, 
after  a  time,  be  able  to  indicate  the  laws  of  its  distributioji 
with  some  accuracy  for  all  types  and  styles  of  engine  in  commoh 
ase. 

m 

[Note. — TJiis  paper  teas  presented  and  received  dUemdon  jointly  uith  the 
Author's  other  paper  entitled  **  On  Variable  Load,  Internal  Friction  and  Engine 
Speed  and  Work"  published  as  No,  GCGXVII.  oftJie  Transactions  at  the  Scrantmh 
Meeting  of  the  Society  y  Vol,  X,  page  188.] 
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CCCXVIL 

ON    VARIABLE    LOAD,    INTERNAL    FRICTION,    AND 

ENGINE  SPEED  AND   WORK. 

BY   ROBERT  H.  THURSTON,  ITHACA,  NEW   YORK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  a  recent  paper  on  the  "  Internal  Friction  of  Non-condensing 
Engines,"  the  writer  gave  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  bj  further  researcli  the  character  of  the  inter- 
nal friction  of  engines  without  condensers,  and  the  method  of 
its  variation  with  variation  of  the  usual  conditions  of  operation. 
It  had  been  shown  previously  that,  in  some  classes  of  engine  at 
least,  this  friction  is  constant  with  all  loads  whatever,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  rated  power  of  the  machine.  It  was,  in  the  last  paper,* 
incidentally  stated  that  the  experiments  kindly  directed  by  Professor 
K.  C.  Carpenter,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Sibley  College,  of  Cornell 
University,  have  indicated  a  slight  increase  of  internal  resistances 
with  increase  of  engine  speed.  For  the  small  engine  then  tried, 
this  increase  amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions made  by  the  engine  per  minute.  It  is  thus  found,  for 
that  case,  that  the  percentage  of  power  lost  by  friction  was  a 
constant  fraction  of  a  given  total  power  of  the  engine  at  all 
speeds. 

This  investigation  has  been  continued  during  the  past  college 
year,  and  further  data  obtained  from  a  number  of  engines  of  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes,  the  results  of  which  investigation  are  now  for 
the  first  time  herewith  presented.  A  summaiy  of  the  work  on 
the  iirst  engine  used,  and  already  reported  upon,  is  here  again 
given  for  comparison  with  the  later  results  of  trials  made  with 
other  engines.f  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  variation  of 
this  friction  with  change  of  speed  is  apparently  vfery  lai-gely 
dependent  upon  the  method  of  lubrication  and  its  efficiency. 

♦  Vol.  IX.,  Transactions  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.,  No.  CCLXV. 
t  Trans.  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  82. 
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A  very  similar  variation  in  this  respect  is  to  be  traced  in 
almost  all  cases  of  experiment  made  to  determine  the  friction  of 
jonnials  or  other  rubbing  surfaces,  a  very  large  number  of 
examples  of  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  recent  work  of 
the  writer,  on  "  Friction  and  Lost  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill 
Work."  * 

One  of  the  engines  employed  in  this  later  investigation  was 
built  by  the  Lansing  Iron  Works,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  an  engine 
lia\dng  a  steam  cylinder  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of 
piston  of  twelve  inches.  It  was  fitted  with  an  "  automatic  gear," 
and  was  of  thfe  same  class  and  very  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  well-known  Buckeye  Engine,  built  at  Salem,  Ohio.  The  valve 
is  balanced,  and  has  an  unusually  quick  and  wide  opening,  giving 
steam  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  alteration  of  speed  was 
effected  by  changing  the  position  of  the  balls  of  its  governor. 
The  brake  worked  well  throughout  the  tests,  and  the  counting, 
done  by  a  hand  counter,  was  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  obtained,  both  from  this 
engine,  and  from  a  12  by  18  inch  engine  also  employed  in  the  same 
research.  The  smaller  engine  had  been  in  use  about  a  year ;  the 
larger  was  new  and  had  not  left  the  shop. 


TABLE  I. 


FRICTION  WITH  CHAKGE  OF  SPEED. 


Lansing  Iron  Works.     8  x  12  Automatic, 


Number  of  Revolutions. 

Averafje  Friction  Horse  Power. 

No.  of  Trial H. 

200 

2.91 

1 

220 

2.63 

6 

235 

2.44 

1 

260 

2.39 

1 

*  New  York,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons,  publishere,  1885. 
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Lansing  Iron  \vorJc8.     12  x  18  Automatic. 


Number  of  Revolution  s. 

Average  Friction  Horse  Power. 

No.  of  Trials. 

175 

9.07 

2] 

180 

8.87 

5 

185 

10.60 

2 

190 

7.55 

4 

192 

8.11 

6 

187 

9.74 

2 

Another  series  of  trials  was  made  by  the  same  observers,  using 
a  "  Tandem  Compound  Engine,"  also  built  by  the  Lansing  Iron 
Works,  having  cylinders  14  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  20 
inches  stroke  of  piston.  The  two  pistons  were  secured  to  one  rod, 
and  the  cylinders  were  thus  placed  the  one  behind  the  other.  Its 
usual  speed  was  about  200  revolutions  per  minute,  and  it  was 
non-condensing.  The  machine  was  new,  and  its  friction  therefore 
probably  greater  than  it  would  have  been  later,  by  a  considerable 
amount.     The  data  obtained  gave  the  following  results : 

TABLE  II. 

FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF  SPEED. 

Tandem  Compound  Engine,     Cylinders  14  x  20  and  21  x  20. 


Rev.  of  Engine. 

Average  F.  H.  P. 

No,  of  Tests. 

130 

21.84 

1 

136 

25.97 

1 

156 

28.49 

3 

158 

28.50 

2 

159 

24.16 

2 

160 

27.73 

3 

162 

25.37 

1 

165 

27.78 

3 

168 

28.35 

2 

183 

30.85 

1 

Note. — The  above  test  shows  an  increase  of  friction  nearly  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  speed,  the  equation  of  the  curve  would  be 

y  =  .168  X. 

y  =  number  of  revolutions. 
X  =  friction  horse  power. 
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The  most  extended  raoge  of  speed  whs  obtained  with  a  small 
engine  recently  brought  out  by  the  Lansing  Iron  Works  and 
called,  Erom  its  inTentor,  the  "  Jarvis  Engine."  (Fig.  58.)  It  was 
one  of  the  lirst  of  its  class  and  a  new  engine.     In  this  machine 


Fig.  58. 
the  piston  is  fitted  with  a  globe  joint  by  means  of  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  rod,  which  latter  thus  vibrates  as  it  drives  the 
ctank  by  a  direct  connection  with  its  pin.  To  permit  this  Tibra- 
tion,  instead  of  having  a  fixed  trunk  secured  on  the  piston  as  is 
usual,  forming  a  "  half  trunk"  engine,  the  front  bead  is  designed 
with  a  globe  joint  also,  in  which  works  a  coned  sleeve,  within 
which  the  rod  elides,  and  the  whole  swings  backward  and  forward 
as  the  crank  turns  and  the  piston  traverses  the  cylinder.  This 
makes  a  novel  but  very  practical  arrangement,  and,  so  far  as  ex- 
perience yet  indicates,  a  perfectly  successful  one.     It  has  been 
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found  possible  to  drive  this  engine  up  to  enormously  high  speeds, 
and  to  secure  a  smooth  and  safe  motion.  The  piston-rod  stuffing- 
box  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  taper  sleeve.  Tbis  engine  has 
been  in  operation  for  six  months  at  the  speed  of  350  revolutions 
per  minute,  making  millions  of  turns,  without  attention  or  visible 
wear.  The  valve  was  balanced  and  the  speed  was  regulated  by  a 
throttling  governor.  The  friction  was  low,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  lightness  of  the  running  parts. 

The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  They 
are  substantially  the  same  as  with  the  other  engines,  the  speed 
variations  showing  increase  of  friction  with  velocity  while  the 
engine  was  underloaded ;  but  it  will  be  sefen  that  the  friction 
later  became  constant,  and  remained  so,  substantially,  through  a 
wide  range  of  loading,  up  to  the  maximum  reached.  From  175  to 
500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  friction  increased  according  to 
the  usual  law  ;  but,  from  500  up  to  600  revolutions,  the  internal 
friction  remained  sensibly  constant,  the  loads  being  hght  through- 
out ;  while,  when  fully  loaded,  the  speed  ranging  from  about  175 
to  912  revolutions  per  minute,  the  friction  remained  very  nearly 
constant,  and  its  variations  were  irregular.  This  is  well  shown  by 
the  diagrams  which  follow  this  paper. 

TABLE  III. 

THE   JARVIS    ENGINE,  7"    X    7". 

F'^  icUon  with  Change  of  Spe^d. 
Steam  Pressure  Constant  at  80  lbs.     Engine  Running  Light.     Trial  No.  1. 


No.  of 

Spring  of 

Rev's  of 

M.  E.  P. 

M.  E.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

I.  n.  p. 

Friction 

Card. 

Indicator. 
20 

Engine. 

Head. 

Crank. 

Head. 

Crank. 

H.  P. 

1 

187 

2.2 

2.9 

0.28 

0.375 

0.637 

2 

( ( 

187 

2.3 

2.5 

0.293 

0  308 

0.601 

3 

ii 

168 

2.8 

2.5 

0.329 

0.280 

0  609 

4 

t( 

298 

1.8 

2.0 

0.859 

0.427 

0.786 

5 

" 

293 

1.8 

2.0 

0.359 

0.888 

0.747 

6 

«< 

293 

2.2 

2.2 

0.440 

0.428 

0.868 

7 

40 

364 

1.8 

2.2 

0  450 

0.532 

0.982 

8 

t( 

380 

2.8 

1.8 

0.724 

0.457 

1.175 

9 

(( 

375 

1.8 

1.8 

0.459 

0.461 

0.918 

10 
11 
12 

it 

519 

1.7 

1.5 

0  600 

0.514 

1.114 

(1 

554 

8.2 

2.6 

1.20 

0.95 

2.156 

IS 

• 

__ 

__ 

_^ 

-_ 

— . 

14 

It 

554 

2.4 

3.2 

0.90 

1.17 

2.07 

15 

<{ 

633 

3.4 

3.8 

1.46 

1.58 

3.05 
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The  earUer  work  already  reported  was  mainly  on  a  single  class 
of  engines,  and  it  remained  a  question  whether  the  variation  of  load 
m  other  forms  of  engine  might  not  cause  variation  of  the  internal 
friction  to  an  important  extent,  and  according  to  fixed  or  various 
law,  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  conditions  producing  such  varia- 
tions and  what  were  those  laws.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  presented  in  this  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
LaDsing  engines  to  determine  what  was  the  variation,  if  any,  <>f 
the  internal  friction  of  the  several  classes  there  met  with,  in  this 
respect.     The  variety  there  found  was  most  favorable  to  this  end. 


i^ 


Pig.  25. 


They  were,  as  was  seen,  of  various  types,  including  the  common 
slide-valve  with  locomotive  valve-gear  ;  two  with  automatic  valve 
motions,  with  balanced  valves  ;  one  compound  engine,  condensing 
and  with  balanced  valve ;  and  the  new  high-speed  engine  of 
singular  design  which  has  been  just  described  as  the  "  Jarvis 
engine." 

Table  IV.  gives  the  log  of  the  straight-line  engine  tested  by 
Professor  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  Table  V.  that  of  the 
7  X  10  slide-valve,  the  working  parts  of  the  standard  traction- 
engine  of  its  builders.  The  trial  of  the  latter  was  conducted  with 
the  **  ahead  motion  "  in  gear,  adjusting  the  link  as  required,  to 
secure  variation  in  the  point  of  cut-off,  setting  it  at  i,  ^,  and  J 
stroke  for  the  several  trials.  The  driving  pulley  was  42  inches  in 
diameter,  and  its  weight  320  pounds.     The  brake  had  an  arm  six 
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feet  in  length.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  prevent  some 
vibration  while  in  operation ;  but  the  data  may  be  relied  upon  as 
sensibly  and  satisfactorily  correct.  Fig,  25  exhibits  the  method 
of  attachment.     Tlie  average  results  were  the  following  : 

Friction  of'  x  10  Slide-VidM  Engine. 
Point  of  Lnl-off  f.  Inlenial  Friction  H.  P. 
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TABLE  V. 

TEST  FOR  FRICTION,   WITH  CHANOB  OF  LOAD  AND  OF   POINT  OF  CUTOFF. 

Larmng  Iron  Works  Engine. 
7"  X  10"  Traction  Slide  Valves. 


c 


9 

b 
3 
XI 
X 

u 

& 

C 

M 

X 


95 
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115 
115 
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115 
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LB 
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•a 
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03 
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11.54 

9.22 
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5.0 
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0 

66 

hi 
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7 
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24 

8 
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12.5 

18.0 
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5.43 

24 

!) 
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4.49 

8.83 

46 
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no 
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no 
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FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF  LOAD. 

Lansing  Iron  Works. 
7  X  10  Slide  Valve. 
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CUT-OFP  X  StBOKE. 

Cut  OFF  %  Stroke. 

Speed.         Average  F.H.  P. 

No.  trials. 

Speed. 

Average  F.H.  P. 

No.  trials. 

200 
202 
218 
220 
227 
228 
230 
232 

3.24 
3.40 
3.54 
2.78 
2.49 
2.81 
2.26 
2.25 

2 

200 
202 
204 
210 

3.59 
4.05 
2.76 
2.75 

• 

1 
1 
1 
3 
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Plotting  the  curve  thus  obtained,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the 
friction  is  decidedly  increased  with  increase  of  load  and  decreased 
in  the  ratio  of  expansion.  The  first  seven  cards  were  calculated, 
assuming  the  head  and  back  areas  of  piston  equal,  and  thus  ob- 
taining the  mean  ejGFective  H.  P.;  while  the  other  cards  w^ere 
worked  up  as  indicated  in  the  log.  These  results  with  changing 
cut-off  were  different  from  those  secured  by  variation  of  load  at 
constant  ratio  of  expansion. 

Placing  a  variable  load  on  the  brake  arm,  and  thus  varying  the 
power  from  0  to  21  H.  P.,  the  point  of  cut-off  being  retained^  con- 
stant, it  was  found  that  the  friction  was  very  nearly  constant, 
and  not  variable  with  the  load.  The  distribution  of  friction 
was  then  ascertained  by  a  careful  trial,  the  results  of  which  are 
presented  in  another  paper.  There,  as  in  the  other  trials  de- 
scribed in  these  papers,  the  brake  was  handled  substantially  as 
described  in  papers  already  read  before  the  Society. 

The  8  X 12  automatic  engine,  which  had  been  in  use  a  year,  and 
was  thus  well  worked  into  smooth  running  order,  was  tested  in  the 
erecting  room  of  the  shops  of  the  Lansing  Co.,  bolted  down  on 
two  blocks  which  were  not  heavy,  but  which  answered  their  pur- 
pose fairly  well.  The  log  of  the  trial  is  given  in  full,  and  shows 
the  internal  friction  to  have  been  practically  constant  for  all  loads, 
and  to  have  slightly  increased  with  decrease  of  speed.  The  speed 
adjustments  were  made  at  the  governor. 


TABLE  VI. 


FRICTION   WITH  CHANGE  OF  LOAD. 

Automatic  Engine,  8"  x  12". 
Lar.sing  Iron  Works. 
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TABLE  Yl.— Continued. 

FRICTION   WITH  CHANGE   OF   SPEED. 


Revolu- 
tions. 

Average 
F.  hTp. 

No. 
Trials. 

200 
220 
235 
260 

2  91 
2  63 
2  44 
239 

1 
6 
1 
1 

The  12  X  18  inch  automatic  engine  was  a  new  machine  and  had 
not  been  used ;  it  had  only  been  in  operation  at  the  shop  long 
enough  to  determine  the  set  of  its  valves  and  the  coiTectness  of 
its  construction.  Its  internal  friction  was  naturally  high,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  variation,  if  any,  would  follow  the  same  law 
as  when  the  engine  has  attained  a  smoother  condition  by  long 
seiTice.  The  brake  arm  was  7  feet  long,  suspended  v/ith  a 
counterpoise  which  removed  all  its  weight  from  the  brake  wheel 
and  engine  bearings.  A  continuous  stream  of  water  kept  its 
temperature  down.  The  steam  supply  was  not  equal  to  that 
required  by  the  engine  at  full  power,  and  it  could  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  worked  at  its  rated  capacity.  Its  details  had  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions :  Eod  2^  in.  diameter,  main  shaft  5  in. ;  main 
pulley  6  ft.;  weight  1,700  pounds;  weight  of  shaft  and  crank 
900  pounds.  The  log  is  given  below,  and  the  results  of  the  trial 
indicate  the  usual  condition :  nearly  constant  friction  loss,  inde- 
pendent, in  even  its  minute  variations,  of  the  load  on  the  engine. 
No  sensible  change  of  friction  was  found,  for  the  changes  of  speed 
observed,  due  to  the  shortness  of  steam  supply.  This  engine  was 
also  finally  taken  apart  and  tested  for  distribution  of  internal  fric- 
tion, as  elsewhere  described,  a  transmission  dynamometer  being 
substituted  for  the  brake  used  in  these  trials,  the  engine  driven 
by  an  external  source  of  power,  and  part  after  part  taken  off  to 
give  the  friction  of  each  of  its  important  elements. 
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TABLE  VII. 

FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF  LOAD. 

Automatic  Engine,  12"  x  18". 
Lansing  Iron  Works.     Steam  Prepsnre,  80  lbs. 
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The  tandem  compound  engine  of  the  same  builders  was  28 
inches  stroke  of  piston,  and  the  two  cylinders  14  and  21  inches  in 
diameter,  both  secured  on  one  rod  and  driving  the  same  crank. 
The  exhaust  steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  conveyed 
to  the  low-pressure  engine  through  a  pipe,  which  is  also  a  sleeve 
for  the  valve-stem  of  the  former.  This  valve  stem  passes  also 
through  a  hollow  stem  driving  the  valve  of  the  low-pressure  en- 
gine. The  latter  is  driven  by  a  fixed  eccentric,  while  the  high- 
pressure  valve  is  actuated  by  a  loose  eccentric,  which  latter  is 
adjusted  momentarily  by  an  automatic  system  of  governing.  The 
regular  speed  is  200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  engine  non-con- 
densing. The  machine  was  tested  in  t;he  erecting  shop,  like  the 
preceding,  and  in  substantially  the  same  manner.     Ifc  was  new, 
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and  its  friction  waste  therefore  abnormally  high.  The  same  brake 
was  used  as  before,  and  it  worked  admirably  and  gave,  probably, 
thoroughly  rehable  data.  The  friction  was  28  H.  P.,  and  very  con- 
stant through  the  whole  series  of  trials.  Three  light  cards,  the 
engine  being  entirely  unloaded,  give  an  average  of  28.85  H.  P.,  and 
nineteen  cards  at  various  loads  give  an  average  of  27.33  H.  P.  The 
steam  pressure  was  very  evenly  held  at  85  pounds  by  gauge  ;  but 
a  contracted  supply  pipe  caused  some  fall  of  pressure  en  route  to 
tha  engine  at  heavy  loads.  This  produced  some  falling  off  of 
speed.  The  method  of  operation  was,  in  these  tests,  usually,  to 
first  apply  the  brake  load,  then  to  allow  the  engine  to  fully  reach 
the  speed  desired,  and  then,  when  at  constant  speed,  to  take  in- 
dicator diagrams,  record  of  steam  pressure,  speed  and  the  brake 
load  as  nearly  simultaneously  as  possible.  Cards  were  taken 
earh'er  by  driving  the  engine  with  low-pressure  cylinder  alone, 
thus  securing  a  measure  of  its  friction  as  a  single  cylinder  engine  ; 
two  sets  of  cards  thus  takeu,  light,  gave  a  friction  of  32.6  and 
34.6  H.  P.  respectively.  Eight  cards,  the  entire  engine  loaded, 
gave  20.2  H.  P.  at  150  revolutions,  and  31.6  H.  P.  at  175  revolutions. 
The  trial  on  which  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  were  basefd 
was  made  later,  after  several  days'  operation,  and  the  valyes 
readjusted  to  give  a  better  distribution  of  work.  The  last  card 
obtained  was  taken  two  or  three  weeks  later  while  at  regular  work. 
The  variation  of  speed  noticed  was  unaccompanied  by  any  ob- 
servable variation  of  internal  friction.     The  following  is  the  log : 
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Still  another  most  interesting  and  important  investigation  waa 
made  upon  a  componnd  condensing  engine,  built  by  the  same 
works,  as  a  part  of  an  electric  lighting  plant.  Several  such  en- 
gines have  been  constructed,  each  consisting  of  independent 
engines  in  pairs,  the  small  engine  exhausting  high-pressure  steam 
into  the  other  cylinder  steam  chest,  and  the  exhaust  of  the  larger 
parsing  over  into  a  condenser.  The  main  shafts  are  connected 
by  a  coupling  in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  at  any  moment 
separated  and  worted  independently,  should  accident  to  either 
make  it  necessary,  or  should  but  a  smaU  amount  of  power  be 
needed  at  any  time.  The  two  engines  are  placed  about  25  feet 
apart,  and  connected  by  a  4-incb  pipe.  During  these  trials  the 
brake  was  attached  to  the  small  engine  flywheel,' and  the  tests 
were  conducted  as  nearly  possible  in  the  way  already  described, 
the  same  brake  being  used  as  when  making  trial  of  the  automatic 
engine  last  referred  to.  The  high-pressure  engine,  in  this  case, 
had  an  automatic  governor,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  hiid  an 
eccentric  fixed  to  cut  off  at  |stroke.  The  two  engines  were  first 
operated  independently,  and  then  together.  The  engine  friction 
was  unquestionably  independent  of  the  amount  of  power  produced 
by  either  or  by  both  engines.  The  log  of  these  last  trials  is  given 
below. 

TABLE  IX. 

FBICTION    WITH   CHAKOE   OF   LOAH. 

Lanting  Iron   Work*.    Compound  Condeiuing  Engine. 
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The  new  engine  of  Mr.  Jarvia,  to  which  reference  has  ah-eady 
been  made,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  data  of 
value  relating  to  the  method  of  variation  of  internal  fricfjon  of 
engine,  or  its  constancy.  Cards  were  taken  from  this  engine,  np 
to  speeds  of  above  900  revolutions  per  minute,  with  the  Crosby 
Indicator.  Motion  was  given  the  instrument  through  a  rod  at- 
THE  :ARVIS  ENGINE. 


tached  to  the  piston  and  playing  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the 
head,  and  connected  to  a  lever  reducing  gear.  No  serious  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  taking  diagrams  at  the  highest  speeds 
reached.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  efficient 
lubrication  of  the  brake  when  the  speed  exceeded  about  600. 
The  friction  of  the  engine,  as  already  remarked,  was  small,  the 
number  of  parts  being  less  than  usual,  and  their  weight  very  little. 
Table  X.  exhibits  the  data  collected  in  the  second  trial — the  first 
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875  R9»'» 
15.3  I.H.P. 
13.6  B.H.P, 
7.7  F.H.P. 


Card  No.  7. 

so  Spring. 


Crunk 


817  R99*» 
33.68  I.H.P. 
1.06  F.H.P. 
32.03  B.H.P. 


Card  No.  6. 

50  Spring. 


871  Re»'» 
20.99  I.H.P' 
19.25  B.H.P. 

1.74  F.H.P. 


602  fti,'» 

17.3  I.H.P. 
16.8  B.H.P. 

0.5  F.H.P. 


Card  No.  3. 


ZO  Spring. 


Card  No.  B. 

•    40  Spring. 


Kg.  26. 
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Card  No.  2.                « 

355  /tev».               n- 

, 50  Spring.         """'^  ] 

6,40  I.H.P.              \ 

JZ---^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^        X 

5.91  B.H.P.               . 
.39  F.H.P.           ^ 

'^V            ^~~"P^ 

443  ttn't 
7.75  I.H.P. 
7.41  B.H.P. 
»34  f.H.P. 


Card  No.  4. 


50  Spring. 


Card  No.  10. 


50  Spring 
578  Rm'» 
19.9  l.H.P. 
17.28  B.H.P. 
.72  F.H.P. 


50  Spring 
481  Rwi't 
2G  l.H.P. 


507  /ttu'a 

22.99  l.H.P. 
21.93  B.H.P. 

0  86  r.HP 


Card  No.  18. 

60  Spring. 


F%.  2S . 
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lias  ah-eady  been  given — and  Tabic  XI.  those  obtained  in  the 
course  of  the  third  test.  They  are  satisfactory  as  showing  the 
iudependeuce  of  the  internal  friction  of  this  engine  and  the  load. 
The  efiect  of  speed  on  changes  of  friction  of  engine  has  already 
been  fully  shown.  Figs.  26  and  28  show  the  form  of  cards  taken, 
and  Fig,  27  aho\re  the  peculiar  design  of  steam  cylinder. 

Tables  XII.,  el  seq.,  are  added  in  order  that  the  results  of  earlier 
trials  of  other  engines,  and  by  other  observers,  may  be  compared 
with  those  derived  by  this  peculiarly  valuable  series  of  investiga- 
tions, which  has  so  fully  corroborated  the  earlier  deductions  of 
the  wr  ter     In  conclns  on    the  writer  would  tJte  advantage  of 


€iiDi_l£;"Gr^s    -_r    ^i-- 

^        \        J    ^k     ^w^    io         J. 

I^  s 


tliis  opportunity  to  express  his  gratification  with  the  completeness 
atid  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  observers,  to  record  and  publish 
^hicli  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  and  to  acknowledge  with  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  both  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  investi- 
gators and  the  value  of  their  work.  The  interest  of  the  proprietors 
and  manflger  of  the  Lansing  Engine  Works,  leading  them  to  take 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  some  expense  in  aiding  the  observ- 
ers, entitles  them  also  to  both  great  credit  and  hearty  thanks. 

Figures  21  to  2i,  inclusive,  exhibit,  better  thau  can  any  written 
description,  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  revealed  by  the  several 
series  of  investigations  which  the  writer  has  now  had  the  privilege 
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of  presenting,  and  are  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  text  in  which 
the  results  of  such  important  researches  are  first  published. 

Fig.  21  is  the  graphical  representation  of  Day  <fe  Kiley's  obser- 
vations, as  exhibited' in  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  and  shows 
the  method  of  variation  of  engine  friction  with  change  of  steam 
pressure  from  20  to  70  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  obtained  by 
collating  the  several  series  of  trials  indicated  by  the  different  forms 
of  dot  on  the  plate,  and  shows  plainly  a  variation  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  pressures,  at  which  latter  point  the  variation  of 
power  observed  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  remains  constant  as  a 
function  of  the  steam  pressure.  The  considerable  range  of  devia- 
tion fi'om  the  curve  taken  us  representative  of  the  mean  is  due  to 
varying  eflSciency  of  lubrication,  probably,  and  well  exhibits  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  good  §upply  of  lubricating  material 
and  a  constant  flow  of  oil.  These  variations  are  seen  to  be  less 
at  high  than  at  low  pressures;  the  normal  working  conditions  be- 
ing approached,  the  magnitude  of  the  engine  friction  tends  to 
become  more  perfectly  constant  as  a  function  of  pressure  in  the 
steam-chest.  The  v  ariation  of  friction  indicated  at  the  lower  press- 
ures is  probably  here  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  varying 
distribution  of  steam  effected  by  the  action  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem of  regulation.  This  method  of  variation  is  obviously  not  an 
important  matter  as  affecting  ordinary  engines  in  ordinary  work. 
The  other  methods  of  variation,  as  functions  of  speed  and  of  load, 
are  much  more  notable. 

Fig.  22  is  especially  interesting  and  instructive  as  exhibiting  the 
variation  of  internal  friction  of  engine  with  change  of  engine 
speed.  The  plate  shows  this  variation  as  determined  by  test  of 
four  engines :  the  Jarvis  engine,  under  two  sets  of  conditions ;  the 
Straight  Line  engine ;  the  8x12  Automatic  engine ;  and  the  Tan- 
dem Compound  engine.  The  first  named,  when  working  unloaded, 
gradually  increases  its  friction  resistance  as  speed  increases,  ir- 
regularly, but  approximately  as  a  direct  function  of  the  speed, 
and  gives  a  lower  total  at  all  speeds  than  the  loaded  engine  at 
similar  speeds.  The  difference  is  small,  but  is  sufficient  to  be 
easily  detected  and  measured.  The  same  engine,  when  loaded, 
gives  an  increase  of  internal  fiiction  proportionally  with  increase 
of  speed,  up  to  about  500  revolutions  per  minute,  then,  changing 
its  rate  of  increase,  preserves  the  new  rate  up  to  its  limit  of  ve- 
locity, above  600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  attained 
light,  912  revolutions,  is  probably  the  highest  speed  at  which  any 
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engine  hss  ever  yet  been  given  a  aystematic  trial  to  detennine 
these  quantities.  Curves  1  and  2  of  the  Straight  Line  engine  are 
irregnlar,  and  too  mncli  so  to  reveal  any  definite  law,  taken  by 
themselves,  but,  taken  with  tlie  other  evidence  presented,  may  be 
considered  as  fully  corroboratory  of  the  oonclusious  deduced. 
Test  No.  3  gives  a  very  regular  and  satisfactory  curve,  and  this  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  the  others  iu  exhibiting  the  law  of  variation 


of  friction  with  engine  speed.  The  full  hue  drawn  through  this 
group  of  observations  is  considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
mean  result  of  all  tests  on  this  CDgine,  and  is  a  straight  line,  the 
representative  of  the  law  previously  discovered  and  stated.  The 
curve  for  the  8  x  12  Automatic  engine  is  anomalous,  and  differs 
from  every  other  curve  obtained,  in  falling  with  rising  speed.  It 
is  evident  that  this  engine  differs,  in  some  respect,  from  all  ordi- 
nary engines  in  its  law  of  variation  of  internal  friction  with  engine 
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of  presenting,  and  are  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  text  in  which 
the  results  of  such  important  researches  are  first  published. 

Fig.  21  is  the  graphical  representation  of  Day  &  Riley's  obser- 
vations, as  exhibited' in  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  iand  shows 
the  method  of  variation  of  engine  friction  with  change  of  steam 
pressure  from  20  to  70  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  obtained  by 
collating  the  several  series  of  trials  indicated  by  the  different  forms 
of  dot  on  the  plate,  and  shows  plainly  a  variation  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  pressures,  at  which  latter  point  the  variation  of 
power  observed  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  remains  constant  as  a 
function  of  the  steam  pressure.  The  considerable  range  of  devia- 
tion from  the  curve  taken  as  representative  of  the  mean  is  due  to 
varying  efficiency  of  lubrication,  probably,  and  well  exhibits  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  good  §upply  of  lubricating  material 
and  a  constant  "flow  of  oil.  These  variations  are  seen  to  be  less 
at  high  than  at  low  pressures ;  the  normal  working  conditions  be- 
ing approached,  the  magnitude  of  the  engine  friction  tends  to 
become  more  perfectly  constant  as  a  function  of  pressure  in  the 
steam-chest.  The  variation  of  friction  indicated  at  the  lower  press- 
ures is  probably  here  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  varying 
distribution  of  steam  effected  by  the  action  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem of  regulation.  This  method  of  variation  is  obviously  not  an 
important  matter  as  affecting  ordinary  engines  in  ordinary  work. 
The  other  methods  of  variation,  as  functions  of  speed  and  of  load, 
are  much  more  notable. 

Fig.  22  is  especially  interesting  and  instructive  as  exhibiting  the 
variation  of  internal  friction  of  engine  with  change  of  engine 
speed.  The  plate  shows  this  variation  as  determined  by  test  of 
four  engines :  the  Jarvis  engine,  under  two  sets  of  conditions ;  the 
Straight  Line  engine ;  the  8  x  12  Automatic  engine ;  and  the  Tan- 
dem Compound  engine.  The  first  named,  when  working  unloaded, 
gradually  increases  its  friction  resistance  as  speed  increases,  ir- 
regularly, but  approximately  as  a  direct  function  of  the  speed, 
and  gives  a  lower  total  at  all  speeds  than  the  loaded  engine  at 
similar  speeds.  The  difference  is  small,  but  is  sufficient  to  be 
easily  detected  and  measured.  The  same  engine,  when  loaded, 
gives  an  increase  of  internal  friction  proportionally  with  increase 
of  speed,  up  to  about  500  revolutions  per  minute,  then,  changing 
its  rate  of  increase,  preserves  the  new  rate  up  to  its  limit  of  ve- 
locity, above  600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  attained 
light,  912  revolutions,  is  probably  the  highest  speed  at  which  any 
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eijgiue  I1R6  ever  yet  been  given  a  systematic  trial  to  determine 
iliese  quantities.  Curves  1  and  2  of  the  Straight  Line  engine  are 
irregular,  and  too  much  so  to  reveal  any  definite  law,  taken  by 
tiemselves,  but,  taken  with  the  other  evidence  presented,  may  be 
considered  as  fully  corroboratory  of  the  conclusions  deduced. 
Teat  No.  3  gives  a  very  regular  and  satisfactory  curve,  and  this  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  the  others  in  exhibiting  the  law  of  variation 
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of  friction  with  engine  speed.  The  full  line  drawn  through  this 
grouj)  of  observations  is  cousidered  aa  fairly  representative  of  the 
mean  result  of  all  tests  on  this  engine,  and  is  a  straight  line,  the 
representative  of  the  law  previously  discovered  and  stated.  The 
curve  for  the  8  x  12  Automatic  engine  is  anomalous,  and  dififera 
from  every  other  curve  obtained,  in  falling  with  rising  speed.  It 
is  evident  that  this  engine  differs,  in  some  respect,  from  all  ordi- 
nary' engines  in  its  law  of  variation  of  internal  friction  with  engine 
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of  presenting,  and  are  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  text  in  which 
the  results  of  such  important  researches  are  first  published. 

Fig.  21  is  the  graphical  representation  of  Day  &  Riley's  obser- 
vations, as  exhibited  in  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  iand  shows 
the  method  of  variation  of  engine  friction  with  change  of  steam 
pressure  from  20  to  70  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  obtained  by 
collating  the  several  series  of  trials  indicated  by  the  different  forms 
of  dot  on  the  plate,  and  shows  plainly  a  variation  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  pressures,  at  which  latter  point  the  variation  of 
power  observed  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  remains  constant  as  a 
function  of  the  steam  pressure.  The  considerable  range  of  devia- 
tion from  the  curve  taken  as  representative  of  the  mean  is  due  to 
varying  efficiency  of  lubrication,  probably,  and  well  exhibits  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  good  §upply  of  lubricating  material 
and  a  constant  "flow  of  oil.  These  variations  are  seen  to  be  less 
at  high  than  at  low  pressures ;  the  normal  working  conditions  be- 
ing approached,  the  magnitude  of  the  engine  friction  tends  to 
become  more  perfectly  constant  as  a  function  of  pressure  in  the 
steam -chest.  The  variation  of  friction  indicated  at  the  lower  press- 
ures is  probably  here  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  varying 
distribution  of  steam  effected  by  the  action  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem of  regulation.  This  method  of  variation  is  obviously  not  an 
important  matter  as  affecting  ordinary  engines  in  ordinary  work. 
The  other  methods  of  variation,  as  functions  of  speed  and  of  load, 
are  much  more  notable. 

Fig.  22  is  especially  interesting  and  instructive  as  exhibiting  the 
variation  of  internal  friction  of  engine  with  change  of  engine 
speed.  The  plate  shows  this  variation  as  determined  by  test  of 
four  engines :  the  Jarvis  engine,  under  two  sets  of  conditions ;  the 
Straight  Line  engine ;  the  8  x  12  Automatic  engine ;  and  the  Tan- 
dem Compound  engine.  The  first  named,  when  working  unloaded, 
gi'adually  increases  its  friction  resistance  as  speed  increases,  ir- 
regularly, but  approximately  as  a  direct  function  of  the  speed, 
and  gives  a  lower  total  at  all  speeds  than  the  loaded  engine  at 
similar  speeds.  The  difference  is  small,  but  is  sufficient  to  be 
easily  detected  and  measured.  The  same  engine,  when  loaded, 
gives  an  increase  of  internal  friction  proportionally  with  increase 
of  speed,  up  to  about  500  revolutions  per  minute,  then,  changing 
its  rate  of  increase,  preserves  the  new  rate  up  to  its  limit  of  ve- 
locity, above  600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  speed  attained 
light,  912  revolutions,  is  probably  the  highest  speed  at  which  any 
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eagine  hss  ever  yet  been  giTen  a  systematic  trial  to  determine 
these  quantities.  Curves  1  and  2  of  the  Straight  Line  engine  are 
irregular,  aod  too  much  so  to  reveal  any  definite  law,  taken  by 
themselves,  but,  taken  with  the  other  evidence  presented,  may  be 
considered  as  fully  corroboratory  of  the  conclusions  deduced. 
Test  No.  3  gives  a  very  regular  and  satisfactory  curve,  and  this  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  the  others  in  exhibitJng  the  lav  of  variation 
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ot  friction  with  engine  speed.  The  full  line  drawn  through  this 
group  of  observations  is  considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
mean  result  of  all  tests  on  this  engine,  and  is  a  straight  line,  the 
repre.'sentative  of  the  law  previously  discovered  and  stated.  The 
curve  for  the  8  >:  12  Automatic  engine  is  anomalous,  and  diffei-s 
from  every  other  curve  obtained,  in  falling  with  rising  speed.  It 
IB  evident  that  this  engine  differs,  in  some  respect,  from  all  ordi- 
nary engines  in  its  law  of  variation  of  internal  friction  with  engine 
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speed.  The  smoothness  of  the  curve  would  indicate  that  this  is  a 
real  attribute  of  this  engine,  and  not  a  mere  accident  of  the  time 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  machine.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
push  the  trials  of  this  engine  farther,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
final  outcome  of  this  apparent  anomaly  at  higher  speeds,  and  also 
to  learn  where  the  lower  limit  of  the  curve  comes  into  view.  The 
Tandem  Compound  shows  precisely  the  same  general  law  as  the 
other  forms  of  engine,  but  it  is  subject  to  less  variation  than  any 
other,  the  curve  slowly  rising,  as  the  speed  increases,  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  experiment. 

All  these  variations  of  engine  friction  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  theory  of  the  true  commercial  efficiency  of  engines. 
It  is  so  important  a  matter  that  no  correct  or  satisfactory  theory 
of  the  steam  engine  can  be  constructed  until  the  influence  of  this 
form  of  loss  and  waste  can  be  determined  and  can  be  introduced 
into  the  general  treatment  of  that  subject.  There  thus  remains 
for  investigation  the  mathematical  theory  of  efficiencies  of  the 
steam  engine  as  affected  by  friction  wastes,  and  the  determination 
of  the  conditions  of  maximum  total  and  commercial  efficiency  for 
every  engine  to  which  it  may  be  attempted  to  apply  that  theory. 
The  solution  of  the  problems  thus  arising  in  the  introduction  of 
the  more  commonly  employed  engines  has  an  extraordinary  im- 
portance for  the  engineer,  and  especially  for  tlie  builder  and  for 
the  user.  Neither  can  intelligently  select  and  operate  an  engine 
in  any  given  locality,  or  under  any  given  set  of  exteraal  conditions, 
so  as  to  secure  highest  efficiency,  without  first  solving  this  class  of 
problems  in  relation  to  that  engine  or  class  of  engines.  Rankine's 
graphical  method,  as  modified  by  the  writer,  and  as  applied  to 
modern  engines  in  the  manner  shown  in  earlier  papers  presented 
to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  supplied  the 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory  method  of  effecting  the  solution 
of  these  problems.* 

Fig.  23  similarly  illustrates  the  variation  of  engine  friction  with 
variation  of  the  point  of  cut-off  and  ratio  of  expansion.  In  all 
three  cases  taken,  the  variation  of  internal  resistance  of  engine  is 
visibly  altered  by  the  variation  of  the  expansion,  slowly  but  ob- 
servably rising  with  diminishing  expansion.  The  same  engine, 
tested  by  the  two  pairs  of  observers,  in  1887  and  1888,  shows  dif- 
ferent absolute  magnitudes  of  friction,  the  engine  having  had  a 
year's  work  in  the  interval,  but  the  law  of  variation  is  the  same 

*  Trans.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  125;  Vol.  Ill ,  p.  245. 
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and  the  rate  of  Tariation  is  Dearly  equal  in  both  cases,  nlthongh 
the  friction  is  seen  to  be  more  nearly  constant  (n  the  first  set  of 
trials.  In  the  third  curve  also,  that  in  which  the  work  on  the 
7  X  10  traction  engine  is  illustrated,  the  same  law  and  the  same 
rate  of  variation  shown  by  the  first  of  these  trials,  1887,  are  ex- 
hibited. All  show  plainly  the  fact  that,  other  things  equal,  the 
friction  of  tlie  engine  varies  slightly  with  change  of  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion, the  amount  increasing  as  tlie  point  of  cut-off  is  advanced 
and  the  engine  is  set  to  "  follow  "  further.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  ratio  of  friction  of  engine  to  total  power  of 
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Fig.  23 

engiue  is  continually  varying  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  from  these  observationa,  as  here  graphically 
illustrated,  that  the  shorter  cut-off  and  lower  powers  of  engine 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  economical  than  the  higher.  The  true 
point  of  maximum  economy  and  efticiency,  all  conditions  being  re- 
garded, can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of  the  deter- 
mined facts  iu  the  complete  theory  of  the  several  efficiencies  of 
the  engines  studied. 

Pig.  24  is  the  graphical  summary  of  the  work  done  to  ascertain 
the  method  and  extent  of  variation  of  tlie  fiiction  of  the  engine 
with  change  of  load,  other  conditions  being,  so  far  as  possible, 
retained  constant.     The  lowest  curve  on  the  plate  is  that  obtained 
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from  the  work  on  the  Jarvis  engine,  and  is  considerably  lower 
than  any  other,  absolutely  and  relatively.  It  is  a  straight  line,  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissae,  and  indicates  constant  waste  by 
friction,  at  all  loads  and  powers.  The  next  curve  is  that  of  the 
8  X  12  Automatic  engine,  which  is  much  more  variable  and  less 
satisfactory  as  a  measure  of  the  true  loss ;  but  it  gives  a  mean,  as 
shown  by  the  full  line,  very  nearly  representative  of  constant  fric- 
tion ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  7  x  10  Traction  engine,  and  of  the 
7  X  12  Straight  Line  engine.  All  give  a  mean  which  is  practically 
independent  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  engine.  The  widest 
range  of  work  is  that  obtained  with  the  compound  condensing 
engine,  and  extends  from  zero  up  to  nearly  100  H.  P.,  the  brake 
being  the  measure.  This  also  gives  some  irregularity  of  result ; 
but  its  mean  is  a  constant  at  all  powers,  and  is  independent  of  the 
load  on  the  engine,  so  far  as  can  be  detected  in  this  series  of  ob- 
servations. Finally,  the  compound  tandem  engine,  a  new  engine, 
naturally  gives  a  high  measure,  comparatively,  of  the  internal 
loss  by  friction ;  but  the  law  is  seen  to  be  nearly  the  same  for 
variation  of  load,  and  its  operation  confirms  the  deductions  pre- 
viously drawn  from  all  other  work  of  this  character  which  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  oflFer.  In  both  of  the  compound  engines, 
however,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  reduce  friction 
slightly  as  the  power  is  increased,  a  change  contrary  in  direction 
to  that  detected  in  other  cases ;  but  in  neither  set  of  examples  is 
this  variation  great.     (See  Figs.  29  and  30.) 

TABLE  X. 

THE  JARVIS  ENGINE,  7"   X  7". 

Friction  with  spe^d  and  load  variable. 
No  governor.     Speed  varied  by  the  throttle.     Steam  pressure  constant  at  80 
lbs.     Trial  No.  2. 


M.E.  P. 

I.  H.  P. 

No.  of 

Rev's  of 
Engine. 

Total. 

Brake, 
H.  P. 

Friction, 

Card. 

H.  P. 

Head. 

Crank. 

Head. 

Crank. 

1 

475 

6.9 

9.7 

2.30 

2.42 

4.72 

3.44 

1.25 

2 

475 

14.9 

16.6 

4.95 

5.40 

10.45 

8.55 

1.80 

8 

495 

8.9 

9.9 

3.09 

2.94 

6.03 

5.61 

0.42 

4 

495 

23.7 

24.4 

8.04 

7.9 

15.94 

14.1 

1.84 

6b 

495 

29.4 

27.4 

10.15 

6.80 

16.95 

15.35 

1.60 

6 

ei7 

31.7 

29.0 

18.09 

15.57 

33.66 

82.60 

1.06 

7 

912 

13.5 

11.0 

8.7 

6.6 

15.3 

13.6 

1.7 

A 

602 

11.2 

10.4 

4.0 

4.4 

8.4 

? 

B 

602 

22.8 

24.6 

8.1 

9.2 

17.3 

16.8 

6.6^ 

C 

602 

18.0 

18.6 

7.37 

7.39 

14.75 

? 

1) 

700 

16.4 

17.0 

8.09 

7.57 

15.67 

15.44 

0.28 

E 

874 

17.8 

18.0 

10.61 

10.38 

20.99 

19.85 

1.74 

F 

703 

17.5 

18.0 

8.86 

8.35 

16.71 

14  46 

2.25 
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TABLE  XI. 


THE  JARVTS   ENGI^E. 


Friction,  with  load  and  speed  variable. 

Steam  Presbure  constant. 

Trial  No.  8. 


No.  of 

Rcv'h  of 

card. 

engine. 

1 

355 

2 

355 

3 

4-27 

4 

443 

5 

513 

6 

483 

7 

576 

8 

576 

9 

576 

10 

576 

11 

469 

13 

481 

14 

481 

10 

507 

17 

507 

18 

507 

19 

53  i 

20 

527 

21 

522 

22 

522 

M.  E.  P. 

Head. 


13.3 
13.5 
14.3 
13.5 
11.3 
13.2 
13.5 
14.5 
22.0 
23.5 
22.5 
85.0 
34.2 
33.5 
29.6 
31.0 
6.0 
10.2 
19.2 
21.0 


M.  E.  P. 
Crank. 


13.5 
13.5 
14.8 
12.5 
11.3 
13.0 
11.3 
11.2 
22.7 
25.5 
26.5 
34.3 
36  3 
86.0 
31.8 
35.4 
10.2 
11.7 
21.3 
23.4 


I.  H.  P. 
Head. 


3.47 

3.24 

4.15 

4.08 

3.96 

4.94 

5.31 

5.69 

8.62 

9.21 

7.18 

11.18 

12.67 

11.55 

10.63 

10  67 

2.72 

3.64 

6.96 

7.49 


I.  H.  P. 
Crank. 


3.16 

3.16 

4.20 

3.67 

S.So 

3.85 

4.17 

4.97 

8.73 

9.69 

8.20 

11.76 

11.89 

12.04 

10.23 

11.82 

3.48 

4.09 

7.42 

8.48 


L  H.  P. 
Total. 


6.63 

6.40 

8.35 

7.75 

7.81 

8.79 

9.48 

10.66 

17.35 

18.90 

15.38 

22.94 

24.56 

23.59 

20.86 

22.59 

6.20 

7.73 

14.38 

15.97 


Brake 
H.  P. 


5.91 

5.91 

7.79 

7.41 

7.71 

7.76 

S».01 

9.59 

16.38 

17.28 

14.94 

22.74 

23.70 

22.62 

20.25 

21.93 

5.60 

6.65 

14.02 

14.99 


Frict'n 
H.  ^\ 


0.72 
0.49 
0.S6 
0.34 
0.10 
1.03 
0.47 
1.07 
0.47 
1.62 
0.44 
0.20 
0.86 
0.97 
0.61 
0.66 
0.60 
1.08 
0.36 
0.9d 


See  Fig.  3d  on  page  163. 
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TEST  BY  R.  C.  CARPENTER  AND  J.  B.  BERGER,  1887.       FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF 

SPEED. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  6"  x  12"  ciU-off  at  stroke. 

Governed  hy  the  Throttle. 

No.  1. 


No.  of  card. 

Rev's  per  minute. 

I.  H.  P. 

Brako,  H.  P. 

Friction,  H  P. 

1 

20.5 

0.440 

0.369 

0.080 

2 

28.0 

0.801 

0.504 

0.297 

3 

152.0 

3.556 

2.888 

0.768 

4 

175.0 

5.650 

3.150 

0.968 

5 

215.0 

4.113 

3.970 

1.680 
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Tandem  Compound  Engine 

of  the 

DELTA  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Built  by  the 

LANSING  IRON  AND  ENGINE  WORKS 


45  Spring.  160  R$o'$ 
Sttam  Pipt  2H 
60.13  I. H.P, 


Lorn  Pr9»9ur9 
20  Spring 


21^5  KHJ».     Toiai  I.H.P.82.08 


40  Spring.  159  Rtvfg 
Sttam  Pip$  2yi  inch 
60.86  I.H.P, 


Low  Pr»$»ur9 
20  Spring 


24.58  I.H.P,     Total  I.H.P  85.44 
Cards  by 

r.c.carpenteb  &  g.bj>r£ston 
Fjg.  28, 
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Tandem  Compound  Engine 
of  the 
DELTA  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Built  by  the 
LAMSING  IRON  AND  ENGINE  WOHKS 


40  $pring.  160  Reo'$ 

8t9am  Pipe  2^  inohtt, 

61 A8  l,H,P, 


Low  PrtStUTB 
20  Spring 


25.29  l,H.P.    Totair.H.P.86.67 


High  Prtsture  Engine  doing  regular  Jtorli. 
40$pring.190  Rmi't 
Steam  Pipe  5  In. 
76.31  I.H,P, 


18.67  Ibe.per  bralte  H.P, 
Total  i.H.P,127.10.Water  rate  from  Card. 
Cards  by 
R.C.CARP£XT£R  &  6.fi  J*REST02f 

Fia.  80. 
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TABLE  XIIL 

TEST  BY  R.  C.  CAKPENTBB  AND  J.  B.  BEHOER,  1887.       FRICTION  WITH  CHANGE  OF 

SPEED. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  6"  x  12". 


Trial  No.  2. 

No.  of  card. 

Revolutions; 

I.  H.  P. 

• 

Brake,  H.  P. 

Friction,  H.  P. 

1 

127 

9.193 

8.636 

0.557 

2 

136 

9.583 

8.500 

1.083 

4 

165 

11.244 

9.670 

1.674 

5 

165 

10.703 

9.731 

0.968 

7 

192 

12.101 

10.944 

1.157 

8 

80 

4.982 

4.240 

0.742 

9 

48 

2.979 

2.592 

0.387 

10 

100 

6.555 

5.600 

0.955 

11 

120 

7.647 

6.360   . 

1.287 

12 

180 

7.718 

6.695 

1.023 

13 

171 

9.447 

8.208 

1.239 

14 

217 

12.238 

10.199     . 

2.039 

15 

219 

12.545 

11.059 

1.486 

16 

229 

11.662 

10.534 

1.128 

17 

252 

11.836 

10.332 

1.504 

18 

241 

11.574 

9.640 

1.934 

19 

266 

11.626 

9.709 

1.917 

20 

815 

13.621 

11.182 

2.439 

TABLE  XIV. 


EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  ENGINE  FRICTION. 


Sti-aiglit  L:ne  Engine,   6"  x  12".     Trial  No.  3,  Engine  Light.* 
Test  by  R,  C.  Carpenter  and  J.  B.  Berger,  1887. 


No.  ON  Card. 

Revolutions  of  Engine. 

I.  H.  P. 

A 
B 
C 
D 

92 
238 
245 
214 

0.32 
1.89 
1.51 
1.28 

♦  For  details  of  last  three  tests,  see  Paper  CCLXV.,  Vol.  IX.,  American  Society  Mechanical 
Eoigineer^. 
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TABLE  XV. 


STRAIGHT  LINE  ENGINE,  6i"  X    12". 
Friction  with  Change  of  Load. — Day  aud  liiley. 


1 
2 

• 

q: 

^oi . 

• 

CD  « 

2fl 

• 

B 

. 

s 

^  O 
"So        3 

o 
6 

1* 

> 

OS 

c 

525 

« 

00 

n 
0.0 

N^ 

b 

e^ 

1 

282 

19 

2.26 

2.26 

1.97 

2 

288 

66 

4.87 

8.43 

3.56 

3.02 

3 

286 

66 

7.61 

10.95 

3.H4 

2.87 

4 

284 

65 

10.30 

12.93 

2.93 

2.54 

5 

285 

71 

13.10 

15.99 

2.89 

2.54 

6 

284 

76 

15.30 

18.79 

2.99 

2.63 

7 

284 

74 

18.15 

20.73 

2.58 

2.28 

8 

280 

67 

21.00 

23.78 

2.73 

2.40 

9 

279 

65 

1:3.61 

25.95 

2.34 

2.07 

10 

280 

75 

26.39 

29.95 

2  36 

2.08 

11 

280 

72 

29.  Oa 

32.22 

3.19 

2.81 

TABLE  XVI. 


TRIAL  BY  DAY  AND  RILEY,  1886. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  6 J'' x  12'. 
Friction  with  varying  Steam  Pressure. 


No.  of 

Card. 

Rev. 

1 

250 

2 

271 

3 

285 

4 

280 

5 

271 

6 

289 

7 

286 

8 

293 

9 

296 

10 

275 

11 

279 

12 

277 

13 

275 

14 

275 

15 

272 

16 

270 

17 

270 

Steam 
Pressure. 


25 

89 

42 

46 

58 

63 

68 

77 

82 

71 

66i 

44 

35 

30 

25 

19 

15 


I.  H.  P. 

Mean 
F.  H.  P. 

Equivalent 
I.  H.  P.  for 

250  Rev. 

6.01 

1.07 

1.07 

6.52 

1.65 

1.5-3 

7.17 

2.31 

2.03 

7.08 

2.26 

2.02 

6.81 

1.88 

1.74 

7.85 

3.03 

2.61 

7.77 

3.13 

2.75 

7.88 

2.44 

2.08 

7.87 

8.14 

2.67 

2.10 

2.13 

1.94 

1.995 

2.03 

1.81 

1.708 

1.76 

1.56 

1.71 

1.73 

1.57 

1.618 

1.01 

1.46 

1.876 

1.91 

1.75 

1.724 

1.75 

1.6-2 

1.712 

1.74 

1.61 
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TABLE  XVII . 

MITCHEL'S  AND  ALDRICH'S  EXPERIMENTS  OF  1884. 

Straight  Line  Engine,  8  '  x  14'  . 
Friction  with  Change  of  Load .  * 


N«»  of 
Card . 

Boiler 
Pressure. 

RevolatioDS. 
832 

Brake,  II.  P. 
4.06 

I.  H.  P. 

t 

7.41 

Fjictlonal  II.  P. 

1 

50 

3.35 

2 

65 

229 

4.9;i 

i         7.58 

2.60 

•  > 

6:J 

230 

6.00 

10.00 

4.00 

4 

69 

280 

7.00 

10.*i7 

3  27 

5 

73 

230 

8.10 

11.75 

3.65 

(i 

77 

230 

9.00 

12.70 

3.70 

1 

75 

230 

10.00 

14.02 

4.02 

H 

80 

230 

11.00 

14.78 

3.78 

9 

80 

230 

12.00 

15.17 

;r.i7 

10 

85 

230 

13.00 

15.  S6 

2.96 

11 

7o 

230 

14.00 

16.86 

2.86 

12 

70 

230 

15.00 

17.80 

2.80 

13 

72 

231 

20.10 

22.07 

1.97 

14 

75 

230 

25.00 

28  31 

3.31 

15 

60 

229 

£9.55 

33. f4 

3.40 

16 

58 

229 

34.80 

37.20 

2.;'4 

17 

70 

221) 

39.85 

43.04 

3.19 

18 

85 

2:i0 

4").  00 

47.71) 

2.78 

19 

90 

230 

50.00 

52.60 

2.60 

20 

85 

230 

55.00 

57.54 

2.54 

DISCU 

SSION.f 

Mr,  Harris  2'abdr, — In  considering  Prof.  Thurston's  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  variable  load,  friction,  and  engine  speed,  one  is 
struck  by  the  irregularities  in  the  results  when  something  like 
constancy  or  ratio  might  be  expected. 

In  the  first  test  cited,  Table  I.,  with  engine,  8"  x  12 ',  where  change 
of  speed  only  is  considered,  the  results  are  what  might  be  expected, 
^iz ,  uniformity.  Here  we  find  a  fairly  uniform  decrease  in  fric- 
tion with  increase  in  speed.  With  the  slower  speed,  where  the 
friction  is  greatest,  the  engine  was  running  below  the  rated  speed 
of  the  builders.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  speed  was  too  slow 
to  get  the  best  distribution  of  crank  pin  pressures,  and  we  find, 

*  For  details  of  tests  by  Day  and  Riley  and  Mitchel  and  Aldrich,  see  Paper 
covin.,  vol.  VII.,  American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers. 

fThis  paper  was  presented  jointly  with  the  Anthot's  other  paper  entitled 
**Outhe  Distribution  of  the  Internal  Friction  of  Engines/'  No.  CCCXVI.,  and 
was  dlscossed  with  that  of  Prof.  Denton  on  the  *'  Friction  of  Piston  Packing 
Binge/'  to  which  the  reader  is  also  referred  in  this  Volume. 
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as  the  speed  increases,  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  friction  liorse- 
power.  Inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  must  be  a  factor  in  friction 
on  crosshead  pin,  crank  pin,  and  shaft  bearings.  Possibly,  if  the 
speed  bad  been  increased  beyond  the  most  efficient  distribution 
of  crank  pin  pressures  the  ratio  of  friction  would  have  been  re- 
versed, and  we  should  then  have  an  increase  of  friction  corre- 
sponding to  the  decrease  shown  in  the  table. 

In  the  case  of  the  12"  x  18"  automatic  engine,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  more  of  the  conditions  of  the  tests.  Prof. 
Thurston  states  that  the  engine  was  new  and  had  not  left  the 
shop,  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  decreasing  friction  with 
each  succeeding  test,  regardless  of  speeds,  and  particularly  so  if 
test  for  each  speed  were  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
would  not  be  remarkable  to  note  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
friction  of  a  new  engine  after  a  few  hours'  run.  In  fact,  unless 
unusual  care  had  been  taken  in  its  construction  the  absence  of 
decrease  would  be  remarkable.  This  table  shows  very  uniform 
frictional  resistance,  with  increasing  speed,  except  in  one  instance, 
when  the  rotation  is  increased  from  189  revolutions,  with  8.87 
friction  HP.  to  185  revolutions,  with  an  increase  in  friction  to 
10.0  HP.  An  additional  five  turns  to  the  engine  brings  the 
friction  down  to  7.55  HP.  There  are  so  many  causes  for  such 
irregularities  in  the  running  of  new  engines  that  this  apparent 
discrepancy  may  be  iu^nored,  and  we  may  assume  that  an  increase 
of  speed  was  obtained  with  a  practically  constant  friction,  or  that 
each  succeeding  test  of  the  engine  so  improved  its  bearings  that 
freer  running  resulted.  Here  we  have  three  possible  conditions, 
viz.:  improvement  in  bearings,'  change  in  lubrications  and  change 
in  speed,  any  one  of  which  w^ould  aflEect  the  results. 

Table  HI.,  containing  result  of  test  made  wilh  the  Jarvis  engine 
at  much  higher  speeds,  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  increase 
of  frictional  resistance  with  increase  in  engine  speed. 

The  log  of  the  Straight  Line  engine,  6"  x  12",  Table  IV.,  showing 
the  eflfect  of  the  diflferent  i^oints  of  cut-otf  on  frictional  resistance, 
is  an  interesting  study.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  there 
may  be  other  influences  at  work,  and  they  must  not  be  ignored. 
This  excellent  engine  is  so  well  known  that  it  may  seem  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  compression  varies 
with  the  point  of  cut-off,  but  this  has  so  much  bearing  on  the 
question  that  it  can  do  no  harm  to  emphasize  this  feature. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  taken  from  this  engine  during 
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the  test  would  show  that  when  working  under  the  influence  of  an 
1-8  cat-off,  the  compression  would  begin  near  the  middle  of  the 
stroke,  probably  much  earlier  ;  this  in  its  effect  upon  the  running 
of  the  engine,  would  tend  to  reduce  friction  about  in  proportion 
to  its  tendency  to  produce  quiet  running.  If  we  follow  the  range 
of  cut-off  and  compare  the  f  rictional  resistance,  we  find  the  great- 
est variation  between  1-8  and  1-1  cut-off,  and  between  these  points 
we  would  also  find  the  greatest  difference  in  compression.  From 
14 to  3-8  and  from  3-8  to  1-2  the  changes  in  friction  are  less; 
here  also  we  will  find  correspondingly  less  change  in  compres- 
sion. 

There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  steam  pressures,  and  this 
fact  may  be  misleading  if  one  does  not  keep  in  mind  this  type  of 
engine.  The  lowest  pressure  is  when  cutting  off  at  1-8  stroke,  but 
at  this  point  the  initial  pressure  is  probably  greater  than  at  the 
later  points  of  cut-off  on  account  of  resistance  due  to  the  early 
and  high  compression.  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  with  a  falling  in  steam  pressure  from  36  lbs.  to  33  lbs. 
there  is  a  con*esponding  decrease  in  speed  from  253  revolutions 
to  222  revolutions.  With  later  points  of  cut-off,  the  throttle  was 
probably  closed  to  keep  the  speed  of  the  engine  down. 

hi  this  case  is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  variable  compres- 
sion, which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this  engine,  is  really  the 
influence  that  determined  the  variation  in  friction  rather  than  the 
change  in  expansion  ? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  liberal  and  variable  compression 
is  a  large  factor  in  determining  the  durability  of  the  high  speed 
engines  used  in  electric  lighting.  I  know  this  feature  has  miich 
to  do  with  the  quiet  running,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been 
considered  as  tending  to  reduce  frictional  resistance. 

hi  discussing  test  for  friction  with  change  of  load  and  point  of 
cut-off,  Table  V.,  the  author  says :  "  Plotting  the  curve  thus 
obtained,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  friction  is  decidedly  increased 
with  increase  of  load  and  decreased  in  the  ratio  of  expansion." 

This  test  was  made  with  a  traction  engine  with  slide  valve,  and 
the  change  of  cnt-off  was  probably  made  by  increasing  the  lap  of 
valve,  which  would  also  increase  the  compression.  Here  we  have 
a  strong  argument  supporting  the  theory  that  compression  may 
and  does  reduce  engine  friction. 

The  tests  embodied  in  Tables  X.  and  XL  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  high  speeds,  and  the  novelty  of  the  engine,  each  of 
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which  is  a  revolution.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  engine  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  came  to  the  writer  with  a  wooden  model  which  showed  the 
general  construction  and  details.  At  that  time  he  bad  his  first 
engine  running  some  months,  and  seemed  very  sanguine  of  good 
results.  The  cut  and  description  given  by  Prof.  Thurston  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  but  little  change  since  the  early  concep- 
tion. One  who  has  seen  the  engine  can  easily  believe  in  its 
capacity  for  high  speeds  and  very  low  frictional  resistance.  The 
crosshead  is  dispensed  with  and  in  its  place  is  introduced  a  slid- 
ing abutment  through  which  the  piston  rod  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  crank  pin.  This  abutment  has  a  crosswise  motion  due  to  the 
angular  changes  of  the  piston  rod.  During  one  half  the  time 
the  sliding  abutment  works  under  the  steam  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der and  the  other  half  under  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  and 
compression.  The  greater  part  of  the  piston  area  lies  within  the 
ball  which  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  thnist  of  the  piston,  thus 
putting  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  effort  directly  on  the  crank 
pin,  where  we  may  look  for  nearly  all  the  result  from  any  change 
in  friction  due  to  change  of  load  and  speed.  It  would  seem  that 
we  have  here  conditions  which  should  insure  low  friction  horse- 
power, and  fair  uniformity  under  changes.  The  lightness  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  of  this  engine  will  insist  upon  a  very  high 
rotiitive  speed  to  get  the  best  effect  of  crank-pin  pressures, 
hence  we  may  look  for  a  decreasing  ratio  of  friction  horse-power 
with  an  increase  in  speed  up  to  the  limit  which  gives  the  best 
distribution  of  crank  pressures. 

In  dealing  with  these  very  high  speeds  one  must  accept  the 
results  with  skepticism  until  the  truth  is  well  established.  It  is 
difficult  to  analyze  the  cards  submitted  on  pages  153  and  154  with- 
out a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
taken.  There  is  enough  given,  however,  to  form  a  basis  for  con- 
jecture and  suggestion. 

Card  No.  2,  page  154,  which  was  taken  at  the  slowest  speed,  855 
revolutions,  is  the  shortest  of  the  series.  No.  7  taken  at  the  high- 
est speed,  915  revolutions,  is  the  longest ;  the  difference  in  length 
is  about  22^.  Nos.  3  and  6,  874  and  817  revolutions  respectively, 
are  shorter  than  No.  7.  B  is  shorter  than  3  and  6  and  was  taken 
at  much  slower  speed,  602  revolutions. 

A  reference  to  the  numbers  of  cards  given  in  the  table  would 
indicate  that  they  belong  to  different  tests,  and  they  may  have 
been  taken  with  different  reducing  motions  which  would  account 
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for  the  difference  in  the  average  length  of  the  two  series.  This  is 
not  probable,  however,  for  one  would  hardly  introduce  greater 
length  of  card  for  higher  speed. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  Table  X.  or  XI.  which  corresponds 
with  card  7  in  speed  ;    the    same  number   in  Table  X.   gives   a 
speed  of  912  revolutions  with  the  same  indicated   horse-power, 
brake   power    and    friction ;    the    table   reference    is   probably 
meant  for  this   card.     Evidently .  No.  3  on    page  153  and  refer- 
ence letter  E  in  Table  X.  are  intended  to  be  the  same;  tbey  agiee 
in  data.     This  will  give  a  series  of  four  cards  taken  from  tlie 
same  reducing  mechanism,  and  taken  under  the  same  conditions, 
except  as  to  speed  and  load.     Beginning  with  the  highest  speed 
and  foDowing  down  the  page  we  find  each  succeeding  card  shorter 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  speed  is  decreased.     If  we  com- 
pare cards  2  and  4  on  page  154  with  No.  7  on  page  153,  we  find 
that  at  the  enormous  speed  of  915  revolutions  there  is  less  evidence 
of  wire-drawing  than  is  shown  in  cards  2  and  4  which  were  taken 
at  less  than  one   half  the  speed,  viz. :  355  revolutions  and  443 
revolutions. 

The  diagrams  given  on  page  154  correspond  in  data  to  similar 
numbers  given  in  TableXL,  and  were  evidently  taken  at  nearly  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  conditions,  except  as  to  speed  and 
load.  Here,  as  on  the  preceding  page,  we  find  the  diagrams 
lengthen  as  the  speed  is  increased,  but  to  a  less  extent  on  account 
of  the  much  lower  average  speed. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  change  in  length  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  truth  of  the  diagram,  and  this  is  true  if  the  motion  be 
positive  and  the  change  evenly  divided  through  the  stroke,  but 
when  such  change  is  due  to  fling  of  the  paper  drum  the  error  is 
quite  apt  to  distort  the  compression  and  may  change  the  point  of 
cnt-oflf.  The  straight  steam  line  on  card  No.  7  is  probably  due  to 
the  irregular  motion  of  the  paper  drum. 

As  Prof.  Thurston  says,  this  question  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance;  it  is  one  that  should  enter  as  largely  into  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  engine  as  the  coal  itself ;  in  fact,  its  effect  is 
of  more  importance,  for  to  a  great  extent  the  friction  of  a  steam 
engine  has  an  appreciable  eflfect  on  its  durability. 

Mr,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. — I  would  call  attention  to  the  use  of 

pumps  to  supply  a  free  quantity  of  oil  for  the  purpose  of  flooding 

|r       heavy  bearings.     There  are  two  types  of  such  pumps,  one  being 

an  oscillating  pump  driven  by  a  small  belt,  of  which  the  shaft  itself 
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forms  the  driving  pulley,  and  the  other  a  chain  pnmp,  in  which 
the  oil  is  carried  on  by  its  adhesion  to  a  string,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  string  by  a  wire  which  is  in  contact  with  it.  Free  lubri- 
cation is  essential  to  obtain  the  minimum  coefficient  of  friction  in 
any  machinery.  The  filtration  of  oil  does  not  interfere  with  its 
quality,  unless  the  oil  is  oxidizable  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
that  is,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  animal  oil,  and  I  might 
almost  say  any  vegetable  oil  whatsoever,  but  the  mineral  oils  and 
those  of  the  mixed  oils  containing  a  greater  portion  of  mineral 
oil  can  be' used  over  and  over  again.  On  the  piston  rod  there 
is  frequently  unnecessary  friction  caused  by  screwing  the  glands 
too  tightly  ;  that  is  especially  time  in  regard  to  steam  pumps.  I 
have  known  instances  of  steam  pumps  where  the  area  of  the 
steam  cylinders  was  four  times  that  of  the  water  plungers,  beioig 
in  an  inoperative  condition  solely  because  the  glands  were  screwed 
so  tightly  on  the  rods  as  to  present  a  resistance  which  was  too 
great  for  even  that  excessive  steam  pressure. 

Fvof,  Jos.  E.  Dent  oil. — The  papers  presented  by  Prof.  Thurston 
add  to  his  previous  offerings  upon  the  subject  of  engine  friction, 

1st.  By  showing  that  the  phenomenon  of  practically  constant 
friction  under  all  possible  working  conditions,  holds  good  for 
several  classes  of  engine  not  previously  experimented  with  regard- 
ing: friction,  viz. : 

(1.)  A  7  X  10  agricultural  engine. 

(2.)  A  12  X  18  automatic  engine  too  new  to  be  worn  to  the  con- 
dition of  minimum  friction. 

(3.)  A  7  X  7  upright  engine  capable  of  attaining  the  extraordi- 
naiy  speed  of  900  revolutions. 

(4.)  A  compound  engine  with  condenser  and  attachments. 

2d.  By  showing  how  the  total  friction  of  several  of  these 
engines,  and  the  previously  examined  6  x  12  Straight  Line  engine, 
was  distributed  relatively  among  the  several  moving  parts  of  the 
engine,  this  being  accomplished  by  driving  the  engines  while  not 
under  the  action  of  steam  through  a  Morin  dynamometer. 

The  labor  and  pains  Avhicli  are  shown  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  these  investigations  is  certainly  very  great,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  admiration  of  the  work  done,  which  unques- 
tionably reflects  gi*eat  credit  for  persistence  and  zeal  upon  the 
investigators. 

While  the  dynamometer  determinations  are  to  me  very  interest- 
ing, I  cannot  find  in  them  information  sufficiently  differing  from  pre- 
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viously  available  knowledge*  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  total 
friction,  to  feel  that  any  new  views  regarding  the  theory  of  lubri- 
cation will  result  from  their  showing  as  a  whole.     Nevertheless, 
special  portions  of  the  dynamometer  records  appear  to  be  appli- 
cable to  a  further  explanation  of  the  Constant  Friction.  Phenomenon, 
which  continues  to  appear  as  the  one  invariable  fact  of  the  entire 
research  conducted  through  Prof.  Thurston,  as  well  as  in  all  sim- 
ilar tests  reported  by  others.     I  have  characterized  this  phenom- 
enon in  a  previous  discussion  as  a  paradox,  and  though  the  author 
of  the  paper  seems  not  to  agree  to  this  expression  on  my  part,  I 
still  think  we  lack  the  necessaiy  understanding  of  the  cause  of 
the  non-variation  of  the  friction  of  engines  to  regard  the  matter 
other  than  a  paradox.     If  we  double  the  weight  of  pulley  upon  a 
shaft,  or  tighten  a  belt  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  almost  invari- 
ably have  unmistakable  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  frictional 
work  at  the  bearings  which  receive  the  extra  strain.     If  we  apply 
a  balance  plate  to  a  slide  valve  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  of 
a  sensible  change  of  friction  corresponding  to  a  change  of  press- 
ure upon  the  rubbing  surfaces.     But  if  we  cause  the  pressure  upon 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  to  double  or  quadruple  itself  and 
thereby  send  a  proportionally  greater  pressure  upon  the  majority 
of  the  bearings  of  the  engine,  behold  there  is  no  sensibly  greater 
amount  of  power  lost  in  friction  as  determined  by  unquestionable 
measurements  with  the  indicator  at  one  end  of  the  engine  and  an 
absorbing  dynamometer  ac  the  other. 

We  have  testimony  to  the  fact  in  connection,  not  only  with  dif- 
ferent styles  and  proportions  of  engines,  but,  by  the  present  paper, 
with  engines  in  widely  different  conditions  as  regards  the  bear- 
ing surfaces.  The  compound  engine  here  examined,  for  example, 
has  an  abnormally  high  friction,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the 
absolute  friction  remains  practically  at  27  HP.,  while  the  work 
done  by  the  engine  varied  from  27  to  61  HP.  I  feel  that  whatever 
value  this  research  can  have  in  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
true  action  of  lubricants  must  come  from  an  explanation  of  this 
constancy  of  friction,  which  is  the  only  stable  feature  of  the  record 
presented  in  the  papers. 

All  other  general  deductions  appear  to  me  to  be  delusive,  in 
that  they  look  for  a  continuous  law  of  change  where  the  only 
variation  is  an  accidental  variation  of  friction  between  the  fixed 
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*  See  Calculation,  Table  A,  page  176. 
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limits  defined  by  the  general  influence,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  total  friction  remaining  practically  constant. 

With  the  object  of  showing  exactly  wherein  our  available 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lubrication  fails  to  supply  the  desired 
explanation  of  the  constancy  of  friction  phenomenon,  I  append 
the  following  argument. 

Required  to  determine  from  the  present  known  laws  of  friction, 
the  power  absorbed  by  the  internal  friction  for  the  following  two 
cases : 

Case  I. 

Engine  6"  diameter,  12''  stroke,  230  revolutions  per  minute. 
Weight  of  main  shaft  and  fly-wheel,  1,500  lbs. — diameter  shaft 
bearings,  3  inches ;  diameters  of  crank  and  wrist-pins,  2  inches. 
Average  mean  effective  pressure,  30  lbs.  per  square  inch,  giving  12 
indicated  HP.  Balanced  slide  valve  having  2  inches  travel,  pis- 
ton packing  rings;  1  inch  wide.     Eccentric,  6  inches  diameter. 

Case  II. 

Engine  1"  x  10 ",  ?00  revolutions ;  weight  of  main  shaft  and 
fly-wheel,  500  lbs.  Diameter  of  main  shaft,  2f  inches  ;  diameters 
of  crank  and  wrist-pins,  2  inches  ;  average  mean  effective  press- 
ure, 30  pounds  per  square  inch,  giving  about  12  HP.  Unbal- 
anced valve,  2  inches  travel ;  piston  paclsing  ring,  1  inch  wide ; 
eccentric,  6  inches  diameter. 

If  it  be  proposed  to  calculate  the  friction  of  each  part  of  this 
engine  by  using  some  coefficient  of  friction,  and  multiplying  the 
latter  by  different  pressures,  the  question  at  once  arises,  Have  we 
a  right  to  expect  that  friction  is  proportional  or  increases  with 
pressure  at  any  of  the  bearings  of  an  engine  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  total  friction  of  the  latter  does  not  practically  increase 
with  increase  of  load  ?  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  all  experi- 
ments with  friction  testing  machines  agree  in  showing  that  as 
long  as  the  rate  of  feeding  oil  to  a  journal  is  the  same  the  friction 
increases  with  the  pressure.  Hence  for  any  one  load  on*  an 
engine  the  friction  on  the  different  l^earings  may  be  expected  to 
be  proportional  to  pressure  where  the  rate  of  feeding  oil  is  sensi- 
bly the  same.  In  verification  of.  this  we  find  in  Table  VL,  of 
paper  CCCXVI.,  that  lightening  the  weight  of  fly-wheel  of  the 
7"  X 10"  engine  from  820  to  70  pounds  causes  a  sensible  reduction 
of  friction.    Also  in  Tables  I.  and  EC.,  relieving  the  valve  of  press- 
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ure  always  causes  a  definite  reduction*  of  friction.  Evidently* 
therefore,  the  separate  parts  of  an  engine  are  not  exceptions  to 
the  law  that  more  load  makes  more  friction.  The  next  question 
that  arises  is,  What  coefficient  of  friction  is  it  reasonable  to 
assume  for  the  bearings  ?  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the 
ordinaiy  engine  bearing,  which  is  smoothed  by  natural  wear, 
unattended  with  considerable  "  end  play,"  10  per  cent,  is  an 
entirely  reasonable  figure  for  a  continuous  but  restricted  supply 
of  lubricant.  The  idea  is  somewhat  prevalent  that  modern 
experiments  with  oil-testing  machines  have  demonstrated  that  a 
jouraal  wears  itself  if  run  for  a  long  time  without  mishap,  to  such 
a  condition  that  a  coefficient  of  friction,  of  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent  is  finally  representative  of  its  running  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  journals  which  have  given  coefficients 
of  friction  equal  to  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  have  been  nursed 
by  long  running  under  a  flood  of  oil  to  an  exceptional  state  of 
smoothness,  attainable  only  by  maintaining  a  constant  "end 
play"  motion  of  considerable  amplitude.  If  such  journals  are 
supplied  with  a  restricted  amount  of  oil  and  the  "  end  play  " 
motion  is  suspended,  the  coefficients  of  friction  jump  immediately 
from  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  to  3  or  4  per  cent.  On  the  other 
Und,  whenever  experiments  on  oil-testing  machines  have  been 
made  with  journals  or  bearings  not  sufficiently  smoothed  and 
with  a  restricted  "feed,"  the  coefficients  of  friction  with  the 
majority  of  lubricants  run  from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  acj  for  instance, 
in  the  oil  experiments  of  Woodbury  and  Webber,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  expeiiments  given  in  Thurston's  Treatise  on  Lubricants,  as 
made  with  a  cast  iron  journal  and  a  fixed  dose  of  oil.  In  the  case 
of  the  lubrication  of  car  journals  there  is  a  natural  realization  of 
the  very  low  coefficients,  because  the  "  feed  "  is  superabundant, 
and  there  is  an  '*  end  play  "  motion  which  gives  to  the  journal 
and  brass  a  highly  polished  surface,  practically  unattainable  on 
an  engine  bearing  having  no  "  end  play."  Writers  on  lubrication 
for  a  number  of  years  past  have  apparently  assumed  that  the 
coefficients  of  friction  of  car  service  were  attainable  on  all  jour- 
nals, and  amongst  other  results  of  this  error  has  been  a  general 
condemnation  of  the  coefficients  of  friction  given  by  the  eminent 
scientist  of  the  past  century,  General  Morin,  whose  work  from 
a  practical  standpoint  is  still  worthy  of  all  respect.*  Further 
confirmation  of  this  line  of  thought  is  afforded  by  Prof.  Thur- 

*  See  Table  D,  page  181. 
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ston's  values  of  the  coefficients  of  friction,  column  5  of  Table  X.  of 
the  paper,  which  run  from  9  to  30  per  cent.*  for  the  main  shaft 
bearings. 

We  proceed  to  make  our  calculations  with  an  assumed  coeflScient 
of  friction  of  10^  for  outside  bearings.  For  the  piston  friction 
we  will  assume  a  coefficient  of  2^  as  a  figure  that  should  not  be 
exceeded  with  fair  lubrication,  according  to  results  of  the  experi- 
ments presented  in  my  own  paper. 

For  the  valve  friction  we  will  use  the  results  given  in  Mr.  Gid- 
ding's  paper,  Volume  VII.  of  the  Transactions,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  force  to  drive  a  balanced  valve  for  such  an  engine 
as  our  Case  I.  is  about  75  lbs.  and  for  Case  II.  about  six  times 
7p  lbs.  For  example,  for  the  6  x  12  engine  the  dead  weight  is 
1,500  lbs.,  and  the  crank  thrust  about  850  lbs.     Hence  the  resultant 

pressure  on  shaft  bearings  is  ^(1500/  +  (850)^  =  1,700  lbs.,  instead 
of  2,400  as  used  in  obtaining  column  6.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
good  reason  for  expecting  the  true  figure  for  column  6  to  fall  below 
the  value  in  column  5. 

TABLE   A. 


Cask  I.— 6  x  12  Engine. 

Frlc 

H.P. 

0.98 

Case  II.— 7  x  10  Engine. 

Main  Shaft 

280     -3    i_/r    ,,.(bn^r      i» 

^    x'''^-^cS/r30-''{7)«    %(500)« 

•  33,000 '^1-^^10'^V    L          4  J   ^L        J  ~ 

33,000^    12    ''lOV    L        4^  ^  J   ^      ^ 

Crank  Pin 

230       irx2     1     ^    n     ,„^„ 

0.80 

^    i"-^x^»30    -(T)" 

••38,000'^    \2  '^io'^'^x4  -vw 

38,000^   12  ''lO^'^U^'^ 

WriHt Pin  (a)     ^^    s,  -"^ ^ ^ _^,  ^  ^ on ^ '^ ^ (ti\a                      - 

0.06 

^    «   "^x^  x30x''(7)« 

38,000     12x5    10  "'^'^4'^'"' 

83,(K)0''l2.5''l0''^^i^'^ 
200    ,^2x10     1^30  V 

Slide  (6). 

230      2x12     1     30    ir    ,^,, 
33,000'*    12-^10'*  lO^'i'*^^^ 

0.18 

83,000       12       10    10    4^^ 

Valve  (c) 

280      _    2x2 

33,000 '^'^'^   12 

0.17 

200       .    ^-    2x2 
83,000'*^'*  ^'^12 

= 

Eccentrics... 

230       ^    nxQ     1 

0.08 

1 

200     ^  ^t  ""^e    1 

33,000              12  ''lO 

88,000"^'"^''   U  "io 

Piston  (rf)... 

280            «    on     no    2x12 
38,000"^'*^'*^"-^'*    12 

0.16 

33^,.,7x30xO.(K.»;;J« 

Add  for  stuffing  box  and  second  eccentric. 

Metallic  stuffing  box. 

1.88 

t 

(a).  The  arc  of  vibration  of  tiie  connecting  rod'is  assumed  equal  to  15.36°. 

(t;).  The  mean  component  of  pressure  upon  slides  is  assumed  equal  to^V  x  piston  pies^ 

(c).  Valve  travel  per  revolution  =  2x2  inches. 

(d)    A  pressure  of  30  pounds  per  square  inch  is  assumed  to  act  underneath  ring. 

*  In  calculating  column  6  of  Table  X.  it  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that 
the  product  of  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  about  30  lbs  per  square  inch,  times 
the  piston  area,  might  be  added  to  the  weight  of  fly-wheel  and  the  sum  con>i«i- 
ered  as  the  pressure  producing  the  friction  in  the  second  column.  This  process 
involves  a  considerable  error  :  First,  because  the  true  load  is  nearly  the  square 
root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  separate  loads ;  and  second,  because  the 
friction  due  the  crank  thrust  should  be  added  to  the  figure  in  the  second  column. 
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Comparing  tliese  results  with  those  given  in  tlie  paper  presented 
by  Prof.  Thurston,  we  have  : 


Case  I.— 6 

X  12En^ne. 

Case  II.    7 

X  10  Engine. 

Thurston. 

Cnlculation. 

Thurston. 

Calculation. 

Miin  Journals 

0.849 

0.221 

0.095 
0.046 
0.598^ 

0.93 
0.4a 

0.06 
0.17 
0.16 

0.63 

0.265 

0.165 

0.41 

0.40 

0.67 

Crank  Pin  and  Wrist  Pin  and  Cross  Head  j 

Slide f 

Ecceotrics 

0.58 
0.4S 

Valve 

0.68 

Piston  and  Rod 

0.13  +  0.2 

Total  by  Snmmation 

1.084 
1.75 

1.83 

•  •  • 

1.910 
2.89 

2.64 

Total  by  Experiment 

It  is  seen  that  the  main  difference  of  results  for  Case  I.  is  for  the 
crank  pin  and  piston.  As  my  own  figure  for  piston  friction  is  for 
continuous  and  practical  lubrication,  while  the  piston  in  the  other 
case  has  neither  oil  nor  steam  to  lubricate  it,  I  believe  the  figure 
given  by  calculation  to  be  more  correct.  Also,  it  is  probable  that 
the  experimental  figure  for  crank  friction  is  too  small,  and  hence 
the  totals  balance  very  nearly,  and  both  practically  agree  with  the 
engine  tested  with  12  HP.  of  actual  load.  The  experimental  figure 
for  valve  friction  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  more  confidence  than 
the  calculated  figure  deduced  from  another  engine,  as  tested  by 
Mr.  Gidding's  valve  dynamometer. 

For  Case  II.  the  same  remarks  apply  regarding  piston  friction, 
and  we  have  the  same  discrepancy  regarding  absence  of  effect  of 
load  on  the  crank  pin  and  eccentrics,  the  latter  being  measured 
with  the  valve  removed,  and  hence  none  of  the  thrust  of  the  latter 
being  accounted  for.  The  calculated  total  is  therefore  more  nearly 
in  agi-eenient  with  the  experimental  total  as  given  for  12  HP.  of 
work  in  Table  V.,  in  the  one-half  cut-off  group  in  the  first  paper 
presented  by  Prof.  Thurston.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  calculated  values  represent  the  friction  consistently, 
and  we  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  them  with  a  view  to  explain 
the  possible  constancy  of  the  total  friction. 

We  will  proceed  to  calculate  the  change  of  friction  by  existing 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  lubrication  for  the  conditions  of  double 
the  above  load  or  24  HP.  and  for  zero  load,  or  when  run  empty 
with  full  steam  acting  on  valve  but  not  on  piston.  We  will  first 
suppose  the  cc^ient  of  friction  to  remain  10  per  cent,  for  out- 
bearings  for  both  these  new  conditions.      The  result  is  as 

fellows : 

13 
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TABLE  B. 


Friction  6  x 

12. 

Pbiction  7  X  10. 

12  HP. 

24  HP. 

Zero 
Load. 

12  HP. 

24  HP. 

Zero 
Load. 

Main  Shaft 

0.1)8 
.80 
.06 
.13 
.17 
.08 
.16 

1.10 
0.60 
.12 
.26 
.17 
.08 
.32 

0.84 
.075 
.015 
032 
.17 
.08 
.04 

0.57 
.38 
.08 
.12 
.68 
.48 
.13-f  .2 

1.08 
0.76 

.16 

.24 

.68 

.48 

.26+. 2 

0.26 

Crank  Pin 

Wrist  Pill 

.09 
.02 

Slide 

.03 

Valve 

.68 

Eccentrics 

.48 

Piston  and  Rod 

.03+. 2 

1.88 

2.65 

1.252 

2.64 

3.86 

1.79 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  main  shaft  friction  changes  very  little 
for  the  6  X  12  engine,  but  considerably  for  the  7  x  10.  This  is  due 
to  the  great  difference  between  the  relation  of  dead  weight  to  crank 
thrust  in  the  two  engines.  The  6  x  12  engine  has  1,500  lbs.  dead 
weight,  or  1.9  times  the  crank  thrust  for  30  lbs.  mean  effective  press- 
ure. Consequently  when  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  doubled  to 
give  24  HP.  the  number  under  the  square  root  sign,  Table  A, 
only  increases  to  1.2  times  its  value  for  12  HP.  Similarly  for  zero 
HP.,  the  mean  ^effective  pressure  being  taken  at  one-fourth  *  of  30 
lbs.,  the  square  root  value  only  falls  to  0.9  of  its  value  for  12  HP. 
But  in  the  7  x  10  engine  the  dead  load — 500  lbs. — is  only  about  0.4 
of  the  mean  crank  thrust,  hence  the  latter  is  the  controlling  influ- 
ence in  fixing  the  value  of  the  square  root  term  in  Table  A ;  so  that 
the  values  for  24  HP.  and  zero  load  differ  considerably  from  the 
12  HP.  values. 

^  The  totals  for  friction  in  Table  B,  even  as  they  stand,  are  not 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  total  friction  reported  for  these  engines 
in  Prof.  Thurston's  first  paper,  but  are  they  correct  according  to 
the  laws  of  friction  as  now  known  ?  The  friction  of  the  valve  and 
eccentrics  is  essentially  correct,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
their  condition  essentially  changed  with  variation  of  load. 

Experiments  with  the  apparatus  described  in  the  writer's  paper, 

*  When  either  of  these  engines  is  run  empty  or  without  other  load  than  itself, 
the  pressure  upon  the  crank  pin  will  at  least  be  greater  than  one-fourth  fbe 
force  necessary  to  accelerate  the  reciprocating  parts,  minus  the  piston-rod  fric- 
tion. The  accelerating  force,  taking  the  weight  of  reciprocating  pf^rts  at  50  lbs., 
is  about  20  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  friction  of  piston  is  not  as  great  as  one 
pound  per  square  inch.  I  therefore  take  the  mean  efEective  pressure  empty  at 
one-fourth  of  30  lbs. 
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presented  at  this  meeting,  indicate  that  the  steam  used  in  an 
engine  assists  the  cylinder  oil  to  reduce  friction,  and  tliat  the 
more  steam  used  per  stroke  the  less  the  friction  per  pound  of 
mean  effective  pressure.  Several  practical  instances  of  valve  fric- 
tion also  confirm  this  idea. 

The  true  piston  friction,  therefore,  for  the  24  HP.  and  zero 
load  conditions,  probably  differs  less  from  the  12  HP.  figure  than 
is  shown  in  Table  B. 

The  several  outside  bearings  of  the  engines  sustain  pressures  of 
about  the  following  intensities: 

TABLE  C. 


6"  X  12"  Engine. 

7"  ) 

<  10"  Engine. 

12  HP. 

S4  HP. 

Zero 
Load. 

12  HP. 

24  HP. 

Zero 
Load. 

Main  Shaft. . . . 

50  lb?,  per  sq.  iu. 

00 

45 

40 

75 

20 

Crank  Piu 

160 

320 

40 

200 

400 

10 

Wrist  Pin.... 

100 

3:0 

40 

•-iOO 

400 

10 

Slides 

5 

10 

18 

8 

15 

2 

Eccentric 

8 

8 

8 

82 

32 

32 

By  the  modern  theory  of  lubrication  as  announced  by  the  deduc- 
tions of  Prof.  Thurston  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  frictional  resistance 
of  a  journal  is  to  be  conceived  as  made  up  of  the  sum  of  two  parts, 
viz.:  a  part  representing  the  friction  due  to  metallic  contact  of 
infinitesimal  irregularities  of  the  bearings,  and  a  part  representing 
the  force  to  overcome  the  viscosit}'^  or  fluid  friction  of  the  lubricant. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  first  part  obeys  the  law  of  Morin,  or  that  it 
doubles  when  the  pressure  doubles,  but  it  is  held  that  the  second 
p^^rt  does  not  increase  with  the  pressure,  or  only  does  so  very 
slowly.  Hence  the  total  friction  observed  in  any  given  case  should, 
as  the  journal  pressure  increases,  give  a  decreasing  value  for  the 
ratio  of  friction  to  pressure  or  a  decreasing  coefficient  of  friction. 

Woodbury's  experiments  clearly  warrant  this  conclusion,  but  they 
are  confined  to  very  light  pressures  per  square  inch — less  than  50 
pounds — and  a  surplus  amount  of  oil  was  used.  Thurston's  experi- 
Jnents  show  that  for  cast-iron  journal  in  ordinary  condition,  oil 
feed  intermittent,  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  8  lbs.  pressure  per 
sqnare  inch  is  unity, 

Then  for  16  lbs.  the  coefficient  is  J 
32    «     "  «'  ^ 

48    "      "  "      ■      i 


a 
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These  results  would  warrant  the  use  of  a  coefficient  of  15^  for 
the  main  shaft  friction  of  the  7  x  10  engine  under  zero  load,  but  do 
not  modify  any  other  figure. 

Tliurston  also  gives  us  experiments  on  a  series  of  oils  at  pressures 
of  50,  100,  and  200  pounds  per  square  inch  which  verify  the 
decreasing  coefficient  theory  by  showing  that  if  the  coefficient  for 
50  lbs.  is  unity,  the  coefficient  for  100  lbs.  is  ^  and  the  coefficient 
for  200  lbs.  is  .35. 

If  these  ratios  were  applicable  to  the  problem  under  notice  we 
should  be  able  to  argue  from  them  that  the  change  of  coefficient  of 
friction  due  to  the  variation  of  intensity  of  crank  pin  pressure  at 
12,  24,  and  zero  HP.  would  make  the  friction  of  this  ttiember  of 
the  engine  practically  the  same  at  these  three  loads.  But  these 
ratios  were  found  by  testing  oils  on  a  journal  kept  constantly 
flooded  with  oil,  so  that  practically  no  friction  from  metallic  contact 
occurred,  the  viscosity  element  predominating.  Whereas  in  a 
practical  engine  bearing  with  a  restricted  feed,  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  It  is  for  the  latter  set  of  conditions  that  Morin  states  his 
law  that  **  friction  is  proportional  to  pressure "  with  all  ordinary 
unguents,  and  that  the  friction  is  independent  of  the  speed. 

He  gives  us  to  understand  that  his  experiments  incorporated 
•practical  conditions  of  feeding,  while  all  modern  experiments  have 
sought  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  feeding  by  using  a 
•sui'plus  amount  of  lubricant  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  made 
a  special  set  of  experiments  to  detennine  if  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion decreased  with  a  restricted  feed  of  oil.  The  method  of  feeding 
vwas  by  the  ordinary  glass  oil  cup,  having  a  stem  or  needle  which 
conld  be  screwed  down  into  the  feeding  orifice  so  as  to  procure 
any  desired  rate  of  feed. 

It  is  usual  to  regulate  the  feed  of  such  cups  for  shafting  and 
engine  bearings  so  that  no  oil  will  flow  from  the  cup  by  gravity, 
but  so  tha  a  slight  suction,  such  as  is  created  by  the  velocity 
of  rotation  of  the  journal,  will  cause  oil  to  issue.  This  method 
twas  therefore  adopted.  Th^  cup  was  screwed  into  the  upper 
brass  of  a  smnll  Thurston  oil  tester,  which  was  fitted  with  a  soft 
•steel  journal  and  brass  bearings  in  good  running  condition,  but 
not  in  the  artificially  perfect  condition  to  which  the  bearings  were 
reduced  in  the  experiments  of  Thurston,  which  gave  the  decreas- 
ing coefficients  quoted  above.  The  temperature  of  the  journal 
was  maintained  between  100*^  and  105°  by  an  air  jet  which  played 
against  the  bearings. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained  with  sperm  oil,  and  apply 
for  all  oils  of  about  the  game  fluidity : 

TABLE  D. 


Pressures. 

COEJTJriCIENTS  OF  FRICTION. 

Per  gqnare  inch. 

Total. 

At  800  Revolutions. 

At  000  Revolutions. 

40 

65 

115 

215 

,      88 
136 
236 
436 

— 1 — 

0.C50 
.055 

\0545 
.0605 

0.047 
0.050 
.0545 
.063 

There  is  evidently  nothing  in  these  results  upon  which  to  sup- 
port the  decreasing  coefiicient  theory  nor  to  contradict  Morin's  law. 

Accordingly,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  ground  for  a  modification 
of  the  coefficient  of  friction  used  in  Table  B  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  bearing  pressure  shown  in  Table  C,  except  the  main 
shaft  friction  of  the  1"  x  10"  engine  for  zero  load.  Making  this 
modification,  and  taking  the  piston  friction  constant,  we  should  have 
results  as  follows : 

TABLE  E. 


6? 
1 


%. 


Total  friction.  6"  x  12" 
7"  X 10" 


II 


<< 


12  HP. 


1.83  HP. 
2.64 


24  HP. 


2.41  HP. 
3.76 


Zebo  Load. 

1.37  HP. 
2.12 


These  results  are  within  the  limits  of  the  range  of  values  obtained 
by  the  experiments  reported  in  Prof.  Thurston's  papers.  But  inas- 
mnch  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  law  that  the  friction  should 
always  be  less  with  a  smaller  load  than  with  a  greater  one,  it  seems 
to  me  inconsistent  not  to  still  seek  some  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  engines  reported  unquestionably  showed  a  con- 
siderably greater  friction  when  unloaded  than  when  loaded.  For 
example,  the  12  x  18  engine  in  Table  VII.  of  the  present  paper  of 
Prof.  Thurston  shows  11  HP.  of  friction  unloaded  and  averages 
8  HP.  for  an  indicated  load  of  from  40  to  58  HP.  Also  the 
Westinghousc  engine  reported  by  the  writer  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  gave  7  HP.  friction  for  71  indicated  HP.  of  load  and 
10  HP.  friction  for  no  load  but  itself. 

I  proposed  in  my  remarks  at  the  present  meeting  that  we  adopt 
the  hypothesis  that  such  cases  as  these  were  brought  about  through 
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the  reduction  of  the  friction  of  the  principal  bearings,  as  the  load 
was  increased,  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  oil  snpply  caused  by 
the  more  vigorous  agitation  or  knocking  about  of  the  crank  pin 
and  main  shaft  in  their  bearings.  I  held  that  such  agitation 
pumped  the  oil  out  of  oil  cups  by  creating  a  more  active  suction. 
Since  the  meeting  I  have  made  some  special  experiments  to  test 
this  hypothesis,  and  I  find  that  reduced  friction  does  not  result 
from  an  increased  supply  of  oil  where  tiie  feed  is  restricted  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  make  my  hypothesis  tenable.  But  I  find  that 
vigorous  agitation  or  jerking  of  a  bearing  causes  a  considerable 
reduction  of  friction  without  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  lubri- 
cant present  upon  the  bearing  surfaces. 

I  therefore  adopt  this  latter  hypothesis,  and  think  it  quite  prob- 
able that  it  can  explain  the  reduction  of  frictionj  with  increase  of 
load,  since  we  see  by  the  results  in  Table  E  that,  even  allowing 
Morin's  laws  to  apply,  only  a  small  reduction  in  the  coefticient  of 
friction  is  required  to  change  the  relative  order  of  the  values  for 
friction  for  the  three  horse-powers,  so  as  to  make  the  greater  power 
give  the  least  friction,  allowance  being  made  for  the  accidental 
variation  of  friction  being  in  opposite  direction  in  consecutive 
tests. 

Mr.  Oeo,  Schuhmann. — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Thurston  how 
the  friction  of  the  valve  and  of  the  eccentric  was  determined 
separately.  It  appears  to  me  that  disconnecting  the  valve  from  the 
eccentric  leaves  the  latter  without  its  load,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  less  friction  of  the  eccentric  strap  than  when  the  load  is  on. 
To  simply  run  the  valve  under  boiler  pressure,  with  no  expansion 
taking  place  in  the  cylinder  after  the  valve  has  cut  off  steam  (I 
presume  the  piston  was  blocked  while  engine  was  run  with  belt), 
certainly  does  not  give  the  exact  amount  of« power  required  to  drive 
an  unbalanced  valve  when  the  engine  is  working  under  ordinary 
conditions.  I  still  believe  that  the  only  exact  way  to  determine 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  valve  is  the  plan  suggested  by  me 
during  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Giddings'  paper  on  "Valve  Dynamo- 
meter," Vol.  VII.,  page  642. 

Prof,  Denton, — I  would  like  to  add  another  point.  The  engine 
tested  by  Prof.  Tluirston  is  a  link  engine;  those  indicator  cards 
exhibited  in  the  paper  are  taken  at  very  short  cut-off.  My  ex- 
periments with  the  apparatus  described  in  my  paper  on  the 
friction  of  piston  packing  rings  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  even 
when  a  considerable  tension  is  upon  the  piston  ring  to  force  it  out 
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against  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  when  full  steam  is  let  in  on  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  the  friction  goes  to  zero  instantly.  It  is  due 
to  the  water  that  is  in  that  steam  when  it  is  freshly  let  in.  While 
the  steam  is  being  admitted,  the  water  being  in  large  quantities,  is 
superior  to  any  oil.  'Furthermore,  when  the  engine  is  run  at  full 
stroke,  and  the  speed  of  the  piston  is  increased  over  a  range  of 
from  35  to  150  revolutions  a  minute,  we  do  not  have  to  change 
the  feed  of  oil  at  all  for  150  revolutions  from  what  we  find  suffi- 
cient at  36  revolutions,  showing  that  the  large  quantity  of  steam 
filling  the  cylinder  at  three-fourths  cut-off  affords  a  lubrication 
additional  to  the  oil. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes. — ^I  do  not  wish  to  challenge  Prof.  Denton's 
oil-pump  theory,  in  reference  to  this  apparent  paradox,  beyond 
pointing  out  that  its  application  must  be  confined  to  bearings  work- 
ing under  reasonable  pressures.  In  practice,  as  loads  are  increased, 
we  frequently  reach  a  point  where  the  journals  begin  to  heat.  It 
is  very  probable,  however,  that  in  many  such  cases  the  increased 
rate  of  lubrication  may  still  prevail,  while  the  effect  is  neutralized 
by  distortion  of  the  4)earing  surfaces.  I  have  been  convinced,  by 
>ny  own  observation,  that  actual  distortion  frequently  occurs  where 
it  has  not  been  suspected,  and  that  the  bearing  surfaces,  upon 
^^liich  our  calculations  have  been  based,  are  thereby  sensibly 
reduced. 

Mi\  W.  E,  Crmie. — As  to  Prof.  Denton  saying  that  water  in 
steam  was  a  lubricant,  I  knew  of  an  engine  thirty  inches  diameter 
of  cylinder  and  five  foot  stroke,  which  was  supplied  with  steam 
through  a  long  pipe  ten  inches  in  diameter.  This  pipe  was  left 
nncovered  for  some  three  or  four  weeks.     During  that  time  it  was 

■ 

impossible  to  keep  the  cylinder  oiled  so  that  the  valves  would 
work  smoothly.  After  the  pipe  was  covered  it  ran  without  any 
trouble,  with  a  quart  of  oil  per  day,  until  it  became  necessary  to 
change  the  pipe,  and  this  pipe  was  also  uncovered  for  some  little 
length  of  time,  and  we  had  the  same  trouble  with  keeping  the 
tjylinder  lubricated.  After  the  pipe  was  covered  there  was  no 
further  trouble.  Of  course,  when  the  pipe  was  uncovered  there 
was  greater  condensation  and  a  greater  amount  of  water  with  the 
steam.  In  case  where  a  cylinder  will  work  with  less  oil  when  the 
steam  follows  long  than  where  it  is  cut  off  short,  if  it  were  not  for 
cylinder  re-evaporation  there  would  not  be  that  difference. 

It  has  also  been  remarked  in  the  discussion  on  piston  packing 
rings  that  the  steam  surfaces  would  work  without  oil.    It  is  true 
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that  engines  have  been  run  for  years  without  oil  in  the  cylinder 
Perhaps  a  homely  illustration  will  show  what  oil  will  do  on  steam 
surfaces. 

Our  old  locomotives  were  built  with  a  slide  valve  for  a  throttle, 
and  there  was  also  a  cup  put  in  top  of  dome,  with  a  pipe  from 
the  same  leading  into  the  steam  pipe,  and  it  was  the  fireman's  duty 
before  building  a  fire  to  put  some  oil  in  this  cup  which  went  down 
on  the  throttle, 

A  certain  engineer  had  an  engine  assigned  him,  but  not  know- 
ing whether  the  oil  would  go  into  the  steam  pipe  or  boiler,  would 
not  allow  the  fireman  to  put  in  any  oil  through  fear  of  causing  the 
boiler  to  foam.  The  fireman  having  all  the  switching  to  do  was 
anxious  that  the  throttle  should  work  easier,  so  one  morning  he 
poured  a  small  amount  of  oil  into  the  prohibited  cup.  The  ease 
with  which  the  throttle  worked  satisfied  him  where  the  oil  went, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  make  up 
the  train,  and  the  engineer  had  nothing  to  do  till  it  was  time  to 
start. 

The  conductor  gave  the  signal  and  the  Engineer  got  his  foot 
braced  in  his  old  way,  took  hold  of  the  throttle  with  both  hands; 
the  resistance  due  to  friction  having  been  removed,  the  throttle 
lever  straightened  out  and  he  went  over  into  the  tender. 

Prof.  Thurston. — Two  interesting  points  have  come  up  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  but  I  think  I  can  say  all  that  seems  to 
be  necessary  in  a  very  few  words.  In  regard  to  the  device  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Denton  for  measuring  packing-ring  friction,  which 
is  the  first  point  under  discussion,  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  it.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  ingenious  thing,  and  likely  to  be 
very  useful.  I  should  think  the  results  would  probably  give  us 
some  facts  and  some  figures  which  would  be  of  great  value.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  I  think 
the  results  reported  to-night  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

In  regard  to  the  pumping  action  to  which  reference  was  made 
during  this  discussion,  and  at  an  earlier  one,  I  should  think  very 
likel}',  under  the  stated  conditions,  that  it  would  take  place  and 
affect  the  action  of  the  engine.  I  should  think  where  the  friction 
is  found  to  be  less  with  heavy  loads  than  light  that  that  action 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  paradoxical "  behavior,  but  it  rarely 
occurs  in  the  cases  that  I  have  investigated  that  the  friction  had 
fallen  with  increase  of  load.  If  we  could  detect  any  difference  it 
was  a  little  greater.     I  have  usually  attributed  the  observable  dif- 
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ference  to  differences  in  the  general  lubrication  of  the  machine. 
My  own  experience  has  been  similar  to  that  of  others  taking  part 
in  the  discussion — that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  lubricate  an 
engine  in  such  manner  that  the  lubrication  shall  be  equally  effect- 
ive for  any  ten  seconds  successively ;  and  I  have  supposed  that 
the  irregularities  cropping  out  in  this  whole  series  of  experiments 
have  been  largely  due  to  difference  in  lubrication  at  various  times. 
If  yon  read  the  report  of  the  experiments  of  Beauchamp  Tower 
I  think  yon  will  see  that  the  rate  of  speed  of  an  engine,  under 
various  conditions,  does  considerably  affect  the  efficiency  of  lubri- 
cation. Where  a  bearing  is  loose  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  that 
pumping  action  which  is  described,  and  I'  have  no  doubt  that  at 
times  it  is  very  effective.  I  would  not  at  all  dispute  the  hypothesis. 
I  was  asked  how  we  distinguished  between  the  friction  of  the 
valves  and  the  friction  of  the  eccentrics  and  strap.  That  is  very 
easily  done  by  driving  the  engine,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do,  by 
means  of  extraneous  power  through  a  transmitting  dynamometer, 
observing  the  amount  of  friction  when  the  valve  and  its  connec- 
tions were  complete ;  then  disconnecting  the  valve  from  the  stem 
and  running  all  the  rest.  Then  by  throwing  off  the  stem  we  get 
the  friction  of  the  strap.  By  throwing  that  off  we  get  approxi- 
mately the  friction  of  the  engine  dismantled  of  its  valve  gear.  It 
was  suggested  that  no  law  was  discovered,  so  far  as  could  be 
observed  in  this  case.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  can  be.  I  have 
never  supposed  that  a  law,  in  a  scientific  sense,  could  be  found, 
^at  we  were  trying  to  find  was,  not  the  law  exactly,  but  the 
facts;  and  we  have  actually  solved  the  problem  which  presented 
Itself  originally.  The  question  being  whether  the  assumption 
made  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  theory  of  the  engine  that 
the  added  friction  varied  directly  as  the  load,  was  right ;  that 
question  has  been  very  well  settled.  The  irregularity  of  the 
rei^ults  found  in  these  cases,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  investiga- 
tion, is  not  surprising,  and  was  fully  anticipated.  It  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  We 
have  got  the  line  of  our  stroke  of  lightning  and  we  find  that  it  is 
a  line  of  pretty  definite  path.  The  variation  is  not  great  and  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  was  anticipated  by  the  old  authorities.  The 
final  result  then  showed  that  the  practice  of  engineers  h^s  been 
correct,  and  that  the  theories  of  the  text-books  have  not  been  prac- 
tically correct.  We  were  right  in  assuming  the  resistance  to  bo 
sbont  constant  at  all  times. 
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A  remark  was  made  about  the  distortion  of  the  bearings,  and  it 
was  said  that  that  would  sometimes  account  for  the  irregularities 
of  the  results — I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  I  had  charge,  on  my 
watch,  of  the  machinery  of  the  old  iron-clad  "  Dictator  "  for  about 
a  year,  once.  There  we  had  a  main  journal  twenty-one  inches  in 
diameter  and  originally  twenty-six  inches  long.  I  remember  my 
first  remark  on  looking  over  the  machinery  was  that  that  seemed  a 
pretty  short  journal  for  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  We  went  to 
sea  with  that  engine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  trip  we  were 
compelled  to  file  up  our  journal  and  reset  our  brasses ;  and  we 
found  we  had  cut  down  the*  journal  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
the  run  from  New  York  to  Fortress  Monroe.  We  lengthened  out 
the  journal  to  thirty-two  inches,  and  made  another  trial  with  very 
similar  results.  Finally,  we  put  in  a  spring  bearing  back  of  the 
main  crank  shaft — a  bearing  two  feet  long — ^giving  us  a  total 
length  of  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  inches.  Still  the  engine 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  reason  of  that,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  that  the  shaft  had  more  work  on  it  than  it  could  do 
without  springing  ;  and  if  we  had  made  it  half  a  mile  long  it  would 
have  still  had  the  heaviest  load  at  the  point  nearest  the  crank  ])in. 
It  always  did  heat,  and  probably  alwaj's  would,  unless  we  had  so 
flooded  that  journal  with  oil  that  the  shaft  could  never  break 
through  the  oil.  That  was  an  experiment  of  tlie  greatest  value  to 
me,  and  I  have  since  always  been  careful  to  see  that  my  journals 
have  ample  diameter  as  well  as  ample  length,  and  especially  in 
critical  cases  to  see  that  the  shaft  was  supported  on  both  sides  of 
the  crank,  instead  of  only  on  one,  as  in  that  case.  I  believe  I  have 
met  all  the  points  which  have  been  brought  up  this  evening. 

I  want  to  add  also  that  the  suggested  differences  in  frictional 
packings,  which  was  brought  up  in  discussion  of  the  paper  on  piston 
packing  rings,  has  tio  bearing  at  all  upon  the  results  attained  in  these 
investigations.  The  same  engine  always  has  the  same  ring  and 
keeps  on  using  that  ring,  and,  of  course,  differences  of  rings  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  variation  in  methods  of  friction. 
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SOME  TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON  MADE 
m  THE  LABORATORY  OF  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOOY. 

BY  OABTANO  LANZA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

WITH  HETWOOD    COCHRAN,     JOHN    K.    BURGESS,     MAURICE    A.   VIEl£,     HENRY    P.  EASTMAN,    AND 

WM.   H.  OERBI8H. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  several  sets 
of  tests  upon  the  strength,  arid  other  resisting  properties  of  cast 
iron,  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  of  which  the  results  are,  it 
is  believed,  of  sufficient  practical  value  to  render  them  worthy  of 
record. 

The  experiments  referred  to  have  formed  the  subjects  of  three 
graduating  theses,  viz. : 

1st.  An  investigation  upon  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  some 
other  properties  of  cast  iron,  by  Heywood  Cochran  of  the  class 
of  18S5. 

2d.  An  investigation  of  the  tensile  and  the  transverse  strengths 
of  cast  iron,  and  a  comparison  of  their  respective  moduli  of  elas- 
ticity, by  John  K.  Burgess  and  Maurice  A.  Yiele,  of  the  class  of 
1886. 

3d.  Experiments  upon  pulleys,  keys  and  set  screws,  by  Henry  F. 
Eastman  and  William  H.  Gerrish,  of  the  class  of  1888. 

The  lirst  portion  of  the  work  relates  especially  to  the  modulus  of 
elasticity,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  common  cast  iron,  and  of 
g^n  iron,  both  planed  and  unplaned. 

The  main  portion  of  tlie  experiments,  however,  are  upon  the 
transverse  streni^th  of  cast  iron  when  used  in  the  forms  of  w^indow^ 
lintels  and  of  pulleys. 

The  reason  for  undertaking  these  tests  was,  that  it  is  well  known 
that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  cast  iron  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  casting,  and  the  manner  of  using  it ;  and  it  was 
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considered  desirable  to  obtain  some  experimental  results  which 
should  be  applicable  to  the  forms  mentioned. 

Some  experiments  were  also  made  upon  the  strength  of  keys  of 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  and  upon  the  holding  power  of 
set  screws,  all  of  which  are  recorded  here. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    FIRST    SET    OF    EXPERIMENTS — BY    MR.    HEYWOOD 

COCHRAN. 

The  object  of  the  thesis  was  to  determine  the  values  of  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity,  and  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  certain  kinds  of 
common  cast  iron,  and  of  gun  iron,  and  the  effect  of  re-testing  the 
specimens. 

The  common  iron  consisted  of  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  Lake 
Superior  magnetic  and  Harrington  irons,  the  last  being  made  from 
an  English  bog  ore. 

The  gun  iron  consisted  of  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  Muirkirk, 
Md.,  and  rernelted  Salisbury  irons. 

The  cliemical  analyses  as  far  as  determined  were  as  follows: 


Ogn  Iron.  Common  Iron. 

%  % 

Total  carbon 8.51  

Graphite 2.80  

Sulphur 0.133  0.173 

PhoaphoriiB 0.155  0.413 

Silicon 1. 140  1.89 


The  test  specimens,  all  of  which  were  cast  at  the  Sontli  Boston  Iron 
Foundry,  were  twenty-six  inches  long  and  square  in  section ;  those 
tested  with  the  skin  on  being  very  nearly  one  inch  square,  and  those 
tested  with  the  skin  removed  being  cast  nearly  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  square,  and  afterwards  planed  down  to  one  inch 
square. 

All  were  of  the  same  section  throughout  their  entire  length. 

The  tables  of  tests  will  now  be  given  ; 
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TEST  NO. 

ri(FLA<fED 

Gauged  length,  IS  .8125. 
Ai««  at  Mclion,  I.04S5  sq.  ii 


Lad.  Applied. 

XJoDKUioue,  iDcbn. 

Sets,  Inchei. 

K, 

500 

0,0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18,148,370 

1.500 

0.OOOB 

16.877,600 

SOOU 

0.0012 

16.61)8,450 

sou 

0.0000 

a,5ou 

0.0017 

16,433,500 

a,ooo 

0.0028 

14,148.000 

3,500 

0.0028 

1^.8W),720 

600 

0.0002 

4.U00 

0,0033 

13,326,800 

4,500 

0.0086 

14.148,000 

5,000 

0,0043 

■18,807.000 

500 

0.0004 

5.500 

0.0048 

13,3«.8O0 

SCO 

0.0004 

e.ooo 

0.0053 

13.538,540 

500 

0.0004 

6,500 

0.0067 

13,521,900 

6.600 

0.0066 

500 

0.0004 

7,000 

0.0061 

13,568,140 

500 

0,0006 

7,500 

0.0066 

13,604,8C0 

600 

0.0008 

Triusile  Mreagtb,  33,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

With  a  load  of  11,000  lbs.  the  piece  broke  iinexpeetedly  in  the 
upper  dftinps,  doe  tn  tlie  fact  that  these  clamps  did  not  bind  the 
piece  as  tliey  should  have  done,  but  rather  pinched  it  at  its  lower 
end.  Then,  too,  the  load  was  very  suddenly  applied.  Upon  re-test- 
ing, the  piece  broke  with  a  load  of  24,000  lbs.,  or  23,000  lbs.  per 
Bqoare  inc-h.  A  load  of  6,500  lbs.  was  left  on  for  seventeen  hours 
and  a  half  without  producing  any  additional  elongation.  The 
poellion  of  the  fracture  was  just  outside  the  tipper  clamps. 
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TEST   NO.  2. 

UNPLANED  COMMON  IRON. 

Gaaged  length,  13". 5938. 
Area  of  section,  1.0754  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,01)0 

0.00*4 

18,058,140 

1,500 

0.0007 

18,058,140 

2,000 

0.0011 

17,2:37,310 

2,500 

0.0015 

16,854,260 

3,000 

0.0020 

16,206,000 

3.500 

0.0025 

15,168,840 

4,000 

0.C030 

14,997,430 

4.500 

0.0034 

15,093,361 

5,000 

0.0039 

14,585,480 

500 

0.0000 

5,500 

0.0046 

18,739,900 

6,000 

0.0050 

13.904,800 

6,500 

0.0057 

13,306,000 

500    • 

0.0003 

7,0ii0 

0.0063 

13,146,330 

7,500 

0.0069 

12,917,500 

500 

0.0005 

8,000 

0.0075 

12,640,700 

500 

0.0006 

• 

8,500 

0.0082 

12,408,040 

500 

0.0005 

* 

9.000 

0.0095 

500 

0 

0.0009 

Tensile  strength,  23,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
TEST  NO.  3. 

rNPLANED  COMMON  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  13". 4883. 
Area  of  section,  1.0614  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Eldngution,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18,154,300 

1,500 

0.0008 

16,398.300 

2,000 

0.0012 

« 

15,561,000 

2,^00 

0.0017 

1 

14,950,600 

3.000 

0.0022 

14,007,000 

3,500 

0.0026 

14,523,460 

4,000 

0.0031 

14,347,800 

4.500 

0.0037 

13,926,600 

5.000 

0.0042 

13,615,800 

500 

0.0001 

5,500 

0.0050 

12,771,900 

At  tlie  end  of  the  test  a  load  of  9,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  the 
piece  for  seventy  hours. 
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TEST 

NO.  4. 

8A.ME  SPECIMEJN  RE-TESTED. 

Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

B. 

600 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.(K)03 

19,650,800 

1,500 

0.0007 

18,154,800 

2,000 

0.0011 

17,782,140 

2.500 

0.0015 

17,528,800 

3,000 

0.0019 

16,721,100 

8,500 

0.0028 

16,575,700 

4,000 

0.0029 

15,606,850 

4,500 

o.ooai 

14,784,000 

5,000 

0.0040 

14,386,450 

5,500 

0.0048 

13,237,580 

500 

0.0002 

• 

6.000 

0.0052 

18,376.850 

6,500 

0.0058 

13,146,240 

500 

0.0002 

7,000 

0.0062 

18,822.900 

7.500 

0.0066 

13,478,200 

500 

0.0001 

8,000 

0.0071 

13,414,000 

8,500 

0.0070 

13.376.900 

500 

O.OOOl 

9,000 

0.0081 

18.3a5,600 

9,500 

0.0080 

13,299,100 

500 

0.0001 

10,000 

0.0093 

13,021,470 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0100 

12,771,900 

500 

0.0003 

Tlie  load  of  5,500  lbs.  was  left  upon  tlie  piece  for  two  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  test  a  load  of  12,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  the 
piece,  this  being  above  the  limit  of  elasticity. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBENfGTH  OF  CAST  IRON* 


TEST   NO.  5. 


SAME  PIECE  RE-TESTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets.  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

14,950,630 

1,500 

0.0009 

14.950.630 

2,000 

0.0013 

14,950,680 

2,500 

0.0017 

14,734.000 

3,000 

0.0022 

14,606,900 

3,5C0 

0.0027 

14,886,450 

4,000 

0.0032 

14,120,080 

4.500 

0.0037 

•>■' 

13,926,640 

5,000 

0.0042 

13,779,800 

5.500 

0.0047 

• 

13,664.540 

6,000 

0.0052 

13,571,700 

6.560 

0.0057 

13,376.900 

7.000 

0.0062 

13,322,900 

7,500 

0.0067 

13,227,670 

8.000 

0.0073 

13.146,230 

8,500 

0.0078 

12,992.535 

9,000 

0.0084 

12,859,8i0 

9.500 

0.0090 

12,708.000 

10,000 

0.0095 

12.708.000 

10,500 

O.OIOI 

12.618,480 

11,000 

0.0107 

12,499,700 

500 

0.0008 

'     11,500 

0.0111 

12,598  540 

1-2,000 

0.0117 

12,490,800 

12,500 

0.0124 

12,298,000 

500 

0.0007 

13,000 

0.0130 

12,266,430 

500 

0.0009 

Tensile  strength,  20,200  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


TESTS  OP  THE  STRENGTH  OP  CAST  IRON. 
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TEST  NO.  6/ 

UNPLANED  GUN  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  18. "5625. 
Area  of  section,  1.0506  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0003 

21,505,580 

1,500 

0.0007 

18,441,850 

2,000 

0.0011 

18,441,850 

2,500 

0.0015 

17,805,920 

3,000 

0.0019 

17,445,000 

3,500 

0.0023 

17,212,400 

4,000 

0.0027 

17,050,000 

4,500 

0.0031 

16,930,200 

5,000 

0.0036 

16,363,900 

500 

0.0001 

5,500 

0.0041 

16,937,400 

6,000 

0.0046 

15.435,000 

6,500 

0.0050 

15,491.150 

7,000 

0.0055 

15,256,440 

500 

0.0005 

7.500 

0.0060 

15,187,400 

500 

0.0005 

8,000 

0.0063 

15,368,480 

500 

0.0005 

8,500 

0.0068 

15,192,300 

9,000 

0.0074 

14,929,830 

\ 

Tensile  strength,  17,990  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  piece  broke  first  with  a  load  of  18,900  lbs.,  exhibiting  a  bad 

flaw,  and  then,  upon*  being  re-tested  broke  at  28,450  lbs.,  or  about 

27,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch, 
13 
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OlESTB  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CA&T  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  7. 

vkPlahed  gun  iron. 

Gauged  length,  13."3906. 
Area  of  section,  1.0680  sq.  in 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

• 

1,000 

0.0003 

22,903,620 

1,500 

0.0005 

23,994,800 

2,000 

0.0008 

, 

22.908,620 

2,500 

0.0012 

21,907,800 

8,000 

0.0016 

20,316,700 

3,500 

0.0020 

19,380,000 

4,000 

0.0024 

18,761,470 

4,500 

0.0027 

18,662,200 

5,000 

0.0031 

\ 

18,286,000 

5,500 

0.0035 

18.125,160 

6,000 

0.0039 

17,995,800 

6,500 

0.0048 

17,680,000 

7,000 

0.0047 

17,421,870 

7,500 

0.0051 

17.205,540 

8,000 

0.0055 

17,177,700 

500 

0.0000 

8,500 

O.OOjO 

17,080,670 

9,000 

0.0064 

16,862,100 

500 

, 

0.0000 

9,500 

0.0068 

16.672,500 

10,000 

0.0072 

16,621,370 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0078 

16,254,180 

11,000 

0.0082 

16,130,300 

500 

0.0003 

/■ 

11,500 

0  C087 

16,019,300 

500 

0.0004 

12,000 

0.0092 

15,746,240 

500 

0.0005' 

12,500 

0.0093 

15,504,000 

500 

0.0008 

13,000 

0.0104 

15,213,760 

500 

0.0009 

A  load  of  13,250  lbs.  remained  upon  this  piece  for  seventeen 
hours,  this  load  being  just  abovethe  elastic  limit. 


TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OP  OAST  IRON, 
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TEST  NO.  8. 


SAME  SPECIMEN  BE-TESTED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inchea. 

Sets.  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0003 

20,995,000 

1,500 

0.0006 

• 

30,995,000 

2,000 

0.0009 

20,427,550 

2,500 

0.0013 

19,760,000 

3,000 

0.0017 

19,076,300 

3,500 

0.0021 

18,313,500 

4,000 

0.0025 

17,995,700 

4,500 

0.0028 

17,836,440 

5,000 

0.0032 

17,714.500 

5.500 

0.0036 

17,495,830 

6,000 

0.0040 

* 

17,439,800 

0,500 

0.0044 

17,375,870 

7,000 

0.0048 

17,147,750 

7,500 

0.0053 

16,876,350 

8,000 

0.0056 

16,796,000 

500 

0.0000 

8,500 

0.0061 

16.588,350 

9,000 

0.0065 

16,536,580 

9,500 

0.0069 

16,490,600 

10,000     " 

0.0078 

16,449,700 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0077 

16,306,800 

11,000 

0.0081 

16,379,300 

500 

0.0002 

11,500 

0.0085 

16,354,180 

12,000 

0.0089 

16,331.410 

12,500 

0.0093 

16,210,600 

13,000 

0.0098 

16,108,680 

500 

0.0003 

13,500 

0.0102 

16,094.430 

14,000 

0.0108 

15,782,750 

14,500 

0.0112  . 

15,711,200 

500 

0.0003 

15,000 

0.0118 

15,446,600 

500 

0.0005 

16,000 

0.0130 

A  load  of  16,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  the  piece  for  22  hours. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  8TBENGTH  OP  CAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  9. 

SAME  SPECIMEN  RE-TE8TED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0003 

19,380,000 

1,500 

0.0006 

20,156,200 

2,000 

0.0009 

20,427,550 

2,500 

0.0012 

20,995,000 

3,000 

0.0016 

20,317,700 

8,500 

0.0019 

19,6:^,700 

4,000 

0.0023 

19,169,300 

4,500 

0.0028 

18,323,000 

5,000 

0.0082 

- 

17,995,700 

5.500 

0.0035 

17,868,100 

6,000 

0.0039 

17,995,700 

6,500 

0.0043 

17,784,000 

7.000 

0.0047 

17,703,890 

7.500 

0.0050 

17,548,000 

8,000 

0.0054 

17,495,820 

8,500 

0.0058 

17.450,400 

9,000 

0.0062 

17,420.450 

9,500 

0.0065 

17,375.160 

10,000 

0.0071 

16,974,670 

10,500 

0.0075 

16,796,000 

11,000 

0.0080 

16.637,630 

11,500 

0.0084 

16,545,800 

500 

0.0000 

16,415,840 

12,000 

0.0088 

12,500 

0.0093 

16,342,042 

13,000 

0.0097 

16,233,240 

18,500 

0.0102 

16,184,100 

14,000 

0.0106 

16,043,300 

500 

0.0002 

14,500 

0.0111 

15,960,000 

;     15,000 

0.0115 

15,883.000 

15,500 

0.0120 

15,779,100 

16,000 

0.0125 

15,620.300 

500 

0.0001 

16,500 

0.0130 

15,504,000 

500 

0.0001 

Tensile  strengtb,  25,494  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

This  piece  broke  first  with  a  load  of  27,100  lbs.,  exhibiting  a 
flaw ;  upon  being  re-tested  it  broke  jrith  30,450  lbs.,  or  28,750  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch. 


TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OP  CAST  IHOH. 


TEST   NO.  10. 

DNPLAHBD  ODN   IRON. 

Gaag-cd  leiigtii.  18".4844. 
Areii  i>(  aei;iioii,  1.0630  eq.  in 


Lotdg  Applied. 

EloagMlon,  lacheB. 

8et8,Iiichet 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1.000 

21,168.200 

1.500 

0.0006 

22,088.600 

2,000 

0.0009 

21,778,000 

2.500 

0.0013 

21,618,630 

8,000 

• 

20,821,220 

8.600 

0.0019 

20,054,100 

4,000 

0.0023 

18.767,030 

6,000 

0.0081 

18,586,800 

0.0035 

18,184,200 

6.000 

0.0040 

17.684,000 

6,500 

0.0044 

17,518.545 

17.380,300 

7,600 

17,180,000 

8,000 

0.0057 

16,859,700 

16,657,000 

500 

Teneile  Etrength,  21,657  Iba.  p«r  eq.  in. 

The  piece  broke  tirst  at  23,000   lbs.,  exhibiting  a  flaw,  and  o 

being  re-tested  it  broke  at  30,550  lbs.,  or  28,775  Ibe.  per  sq.  iiidi, 

TEST  NO.  11. 


Ganged  len|(tli,  13"..1374. 
Area  of  ncctioD,  0.9937  sq.  in 


Loid.  Applied, 

EJotiBBllun,  Inches. 

Sew,  Inch™. 

B 

500 

0.0000 

1.000 

0,0004 

19,447.200 

1,500 

0.0009 

16,015,440 

500 

0.0000 

3.000 

0.0014 

14,839.500 

2.500 

o.onai 

12,964,800 

3.000 

O.WfiS 

12,164,500 

500 

0.0003 

3,500 

0.0083 

12.763,300 

4,000 

0.0040 

13,063.200 

500* 

0.0004 

4,.5O0 

0.0044 

12.448,200 

!>liO 

0,0015 

5,000 

0.0049 

13.501.750 

500 

0,0015 

5,500 

0.0066 

13.164,600 

500 

0,0015 

6,000 

0.0064 

11,608.700 

m 

0,0018 

6.500 

0.0068 

12.100,000 

■■^ 

0.0010 

i'.        A  load  of  10,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  this  piece  over  night. 


*  Tlgbtoned  Uie  clHmpa. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH    OF  OAST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  12. 


BAME  SPECIHBN  RR-TESTED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18,150,700 

1.500 

0.0010         • 

14.829,500 

2,000 

0.0016 

13,173,900 

2,500 

0.0021 

12,812,300 

500 

-0.0001 

8,000 

0.0029 

. 

11,941,250 

8,500 

0.0034 

12,039,200 

4,000 

0.0089 

12,216,800 

500 

0.0000 

4,500 

0.0045 

12,236,430 

500 

0.0000 

• 

5,000 

0.0051 

12,070,700 

500 

0.0001 

5.500 

0.0059 

11,635,100 

500 

0.0001 

6,000 

0.0064 

11,790,600 

500 

0.0001 

6.500 

0.0071 

11,585.600 

500 

0.0001 

7,000 

0.0078 

11,344,200 

500 

0.0001 

7,500 

0.0085 

11,243,800 

500 

0.0001 

8,000 

0.0093 

11,037,600 

500 

0.0001 

8,500 

0.0098 

11,169,680 

500 

0.0001 

9,000 

0.0106 

10,890,430 

500 

0.0008 

9,500 

0.0112 

10,939,000 

500 

0.0003 

10,000 

0.0121 

10,732,250 

500 

O.OOQ^ 

• 

10,500 

0.0129 

10,593,800 

500 

0.0006 

11,000 

0.0189 

10,320,350 

500 

0.0006 

11,500 

0.0148 

10,100,730 

500 

0.0009 

12,000 

0.0157 

9,971,830 

500 

0.0018 

A  load  of  14,000  lbs.  was  left  upon  this  piece  over  night. 


TESTS  OF  THE  aTBEKQTH  OF  OAST  IBON. 
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TEST  NO.  la. 


SAME  SPECIMEN  ^E-T£STED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

EloDgation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

K 

500 

0.0000 

' 

1,000 

0.0005 

18,618,040 

1,500 

0.0011. 

12.964,800 

2,000 

0.0017 

12,875,500 

2,500 

0.0024 

• 

11,585,540 

8.000 

0.0029 

11,635,100 

8,500 

0.0085 

11,685,540 

4,000 

0.0042 

11,480,900 

4,500 

0.0048 

11,468,600 

5,000 

0.0054 

11,844,200 

5,500 

0.0061 

11,260,440 

6,000 

0.0067 

11.216,780 

6,500 

0.0075 

10,900,460 

7,000 

0.0062 

10,790,810 

7,500 

0.0091 

10,629,420 

8,000 

0.0097 

10,498,500 

500 

0.0001 

8,500 

0.0105 

10.421,500 

9,000 

0.0112 

10,877,650 

9,500 

0.0119 

10,274,000 

10,000 

0.0128 

10,151,000 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0185 

10.121,200 

11,000 

0.0143 

10,080,500 

500 

0.0002 

11.500 

0.0151 

9,986,600 

12,000 

0.0160 

9,789,680 

500 

0.0003 

12,500 

0.0170 

9,687,550 

500 

0.0004 

13,000 

0.0178 

9,686,642 

500 

0.0004 

13,500 

0.0185 

9,691,840 

500 

0.0005 

14,000 

0.0192 

9,689,220 

500 

0.0006 

14,500 

0.0206 

9,270,480 

500 

0.0010 

Ik.. 


»« 


Tensile  strength,  20,800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  14. 

PLANED  COMMON  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  13.  "461. 
Area  of  section,  0.9852  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

19,518,890 

1,500 

0.0008 

18,217,600 

2,000 

0.0012 

17,071,150 

2,500 

0.0018 

15,615,100 

8,000 

0.0024 

14,282,000 

3,500 

0.0030 

18,668,200 

500 

0.0000 

4,000 

0.0037 

12,837,900 

4,500 

0.0043 

12,710,000 

500 

0.0002 

5,000 

0.0048 

12,742,900 

500 

0.0002 

5,500 

0.0054 

12,769,360 

500 

0.0004 

6.000 

0.0060 

12,629,900 

500 

0.0009 

6,500 

0.0068 

12,145,100 

500 

0.0010 

7,000 

0.0075 

11,802,000 

600 

0.0011 

7,500 

0.0083 

11,628,800 

500 

0.0013 

8.000 

0.0089 

11,481,700 

500 

0.0014 

8,500 

0.0096 

11,386,000 

500 

0.0018 

9,000 

0.0102 

11,430,200 

500 

0.0019 

9,500 

0.0115 

11,028,600 

500 

0.0021 

10,000 

0.0122 

10,661,250 

500 

0.0023 

TESTS  OP  THE  STBBNQTH  OF  CAST  I 


TEST  NO.  15. 
I  BPECIUEN  BE-TBSTED. 


L<»d.  Applied. 

Bowtlon,  Inefao*. 

8et>,lMbu. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1.000 

0.0004 

18,317,400 

1,500 

o.oeoa 

17,630,000 

3,000 

0.0013 

18.777,700 

3,500 

0.0018 

14,978.400 

3,000 

O.O0S4 

14,0B6.4a'i 

3.500 

0.0081 

13.430.240 

4.000 

0.0036 

13,101,360 

4,600 

0.0043 

13,685,590 

5,000 

0.0048 

13,809,270 

500 

-0,0001 

5,500 

0.0055 

lS,«t,100 

0.000 

0.0061 

18.819.800 

500 

-0.0001 

6.500 

0.0067 

13,100.230 

7,000 

0.0074 

13,083.110 

7.500 

O.OOBl 

11,855,200 

8,000 

0.0088 

11,600,850 

500 

-0.0001 

6.500 

O.OOBfl 

11,856.700 

B.OOO 

0.0108 

11,348.170 

9,500 

0.0110 

ll,158.4.i0 

500 

0.0000 

10,000 

0.0X19 

10,930.510 

SOO 

O.OOOl 

10.600 

0.0129 

10,812,300 

500 

0.0008 

11,000 

0.0139 

10,821.150 

SOO 

0.0005 

11.500 

0.0I4B 

10,138,000 

500 

0.0007 

12.000 

0.0163 

0.714,190 

1^. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  SITIENGTH  OF  OAST  IBON. 


TEST  NO.  16. 


SAME   SPECIMENS  BE-TESTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

EJoDgation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

• 

500 

0.0000' 

1,000 

0.0005 

13.663,220 

1,500 

0.0012 

11,881,090 

2,000 

0.0017 

12,421,100 

2,500 

0.0028 

12,145,100 

8,000 

0.0028 

12,191,840 

3,500 

0.0085 

11,881,090 

4,000 

0.0048 

11,252,060 

4,500 

0.0050 

10.980,600 

5,000 

0.0056 

10,979,870 

500 

0.0002 

5,500 

0.0068 

10,980,600 

6,000 

0.0070 

10,812,620 

6,500 

0.0077 

10.646,700 

7,000 

0.0084 

10,572,730 

500 

0.0001 

7,500 

0.0090 

10,626,950 

8,000 

0.0097 

10,564,840 

8,500 

0.0104 

10,510,160 

9,000 

0.0111 

10,486,400 

500 

0.0002 

9,500 

0.0118 

10,465,440 

10.000 

0.0125 

10,425,750 

10,500 

0.0182 

10,331.350 

11, COO 

0.0140 

10,247,410 

500 

0.0002 

11,500 

0.0149 

10,086,900 

12,000 

0.0158 

9,976,810 

500 

0.0008 

12,500 

0.0164 

10,012,785 

500 

0.0002 

18,000 

0.0174 

9,848,800 

500 

0.0002 

18,500 

0.0182 

9,759,440 

500 

i 

0.0002 

14,000 

0.0191 

9,682,590 

500 

0.0005 

14,500 

0.0202 

9.430,500 

500 

0.0010 

TeuBile  strength,  20,800  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


TESTS  OF   THE  STRENGTH  OF  OAST  IRON. 
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TEST  NO.  17. 

PLANED  COMMON  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  18". 582. 
Area  of  section,  0.996  sq.  in. 


I<oad8,  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0005 

15,151,720 

1.500 

0.0009 

16,054,000 

2,000 

0.0014 

14,6*0,600 

2,500 

0.0019 

14.354,260 

3,000 

0.0025 

13,636,550 

8,500 

0.0032 

12,987,200 

4,000 

0.0037 

12,899,440 

500 

0.0000 

4,500 

0.0044 

, 

12,114,840 

5,000 

0.0051 

11,973,550 

5,500 

0.0059 

11,605.570 

6,000 

0.0066 

11,363,800 

500 

0.0006 

• 

6,500 

0.0071 

11,605,570 

7,000 

0.0078 

11,437,100 

500 

0.0008 

7,500 

0.0084 

11,429,200 

500 

0  0011 

8.000 

0.0091 

11,238,900 

500 

0.0014 

8,500 

0.0102 

10,748,000 

500 

0.0017 

9,000 

0.0109 

10,634,000 

500 

0.0019 

9,500 

0.0116 

10,580,080 

500 

0.0082 

10,000 

0.0123 

10,575,300 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBENGTH  OF  OAST  IBON. 


TEST   NO.  18. 


THE  SAME  BB-TESTED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongntion,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

• 

1,000 

0.0005 

15,151,720 

1,500 

0.0009 

15,151,720 

2,000 

0.0014 

15,151,720 

2,500 

0.0019 

14,742,215 

8,000 

0.0024 

14,204.740 

3,500 

0.0030 

13,867.700 

4,000 

0.0036 

13,444,480 

4,500 

0.0042 

. 

13,143,660 

5,000 

0.0049 

12,523,360 

500 

-0.0002 

5,500 

0.0056 

12,285,200 

6,000 

0.0063 

12,000,170 

500 

-0.0002 

6,500 

0.0070 

11,688,500 

7,000 

0.0077 

11,586,600 

500 

-0.0002 

7,500 

0.0084 

11,431.840 

8,000 

0.0092 

11,177,500 

500 

-0.0003 

8,500 

0.0099 

11,019,430 

500 

-0.0002 

9,000 

0.0106 

10,935,000 

500 

-0.0002 

9,500 

0.0114 

10,813,120 

500 

-0.0001 

10,000 

0.0121 

10,706,130 

500 

0.0001 

10,500 

0.0129 

10,611,860 

500 

0.0002 

11,000 

0.0139 

10,301,000 

500 

0.0005 

11,500 

0.0150 

10,000,000 

500 

0.0009 

12,000 

0.0162 

9,710,230 

TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH    OF  OAST  IRON. 
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TEST  NO.  19. 


SAME  SPECIMEN  RE-TESTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets.  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0006 

13,396,900 

1,500 

0.0011 

12,987,200 

2.000 

0.0017 

12,396,900 

2.500 

0.0023 

12,121,380 

3,000 

0.0029 

11,755,600 

3,500 

0.0035 

11,688,600 

4,000 

0.0041 

11,640,900 

4,500 

0.0048 

11,483,40.0 

6,000 

0.0054 

11,363,800 

5,500 

0.0061 

11,288,520 

6,000 

0.0068 

11,029,560 

6,500 

0.0076 

10,837,000 

7,000 

0.0083 

10,679,200 

7,500 

0.0091 

10,587,600 

8,000 

0.0098 

10,424,120 

500 

0.0000 

8,500 

0.0105 

10,437,050 

9,000 

0.0114 

10,212,400 

500 

0.0000 

M 

9,500 

0.0121 

10,198,700 

10,000 

0.0129 

10,042,400 

500 

0.0001 

10,500 

0.0138 

9,917,490 

500 

0.0001 

11,000 

0.0146 

9,840,810 

500 

0.0001 

11,500 

0.0153 

9,836,200 

500 

0.0002 

12.000 

0.0160 

9,832,000 

500 

0.0001 

12,500 

0.0171 

9,597.570 

500 

0.0001 

13,000 

0.0178 

9,576,230 

500 

0.0003 

13,500 

0.0189 

9,379,640 

500 

0.0004 

14,000 

0.0198 

• 

9,279,650 

Tensile  streDgth,  20,450. 
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TESTS  OF  THE   STRENGTH  OF  OAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  20. 

PLANED  GUN  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  18. "2774. 
Area  of  section,  1.0028  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation.  Incties. 

Sets.  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18.879,100 

1.500 

0.0007 

18,879,100 

2,000 

0.0011 

18,055,000 

2,500 

0.0015 

17,603,000 

8,000 

0.0019 

17,195.100 

8,500 

0.0024 

16,724,600 

4,000 

0.0028 

16,403,950 

4,500 

0.0033 

10,171,410 

5,000 

0.0038 

15,888,400 

500 

0.0002 

5,500 

0.0041 

16,048,900 

6.000 

0.0046 

16,004,800 

6,500 

0.0050 

15,888,400 

7,000 

0.0055 

15,791,200 

500 

0.0002 

7,500 

0.0059 

15,642,550 

500 

0.0003 

8,000 

0.0066 

15,160,680 

8,500 

0.0070 

15,240,680 

600 

0.0007 

9,000 

0.0073 

15,523,100 

9,500 

0.0077 

15,576,800 

500 

0.0008 

10,000 

O.O081 

15,529,800 

500 

0.0009 

10,500 

0.0086 

15,395,800 

500 

0.0009 

11,000 

0.0091 

• 

15,277,300 

500 

0.0010 

11,500 

'  0.0097 

15,092,600 

500 

O.OOll 

12,000 

0.0102 

15,075,600 

500 

• 

0.0014 

Tensile  strength,  29,500. 


TESTS  OF  THE  STBENQTH   OF  OAST  IBOK. 


TEST  NO.  31. 
HAHR  BFECQ<EX  BE-TEBTED. 


IM^  Appllod. 

.EloiiK»[lon,IiiclicB. 

SeU.  luehei. 

E. 

em 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

17,653,780 

1,500 

0.0008 

17,863,780 

a.000 

0.0013 

17,370,000 

3.500 

0.0018 

17,084,320 

3,000 

O.OO'-'O 

18,074,900 

8,500 

0.0034 

16,550,400 

4;ooo 

0.(1029 

18.980,000 

4,500 

0.0083 

10,885,800 

S.000 

0.0087 

18,323,700 

5,S00 

0.0041 

16.148,740 

500 

o.wm 

6,000 

0-0046 

10.004,800 

6,500 

0.0050 

15,888,400 

7,000 

0.0055 

16,793,800 

7,500 

O.O0S9 

15.708,860 

500 

O.OCOl 

e.ooo 

0.0004 

15,576,830 

8.500 

o.ooa» 

15.463,150 

e.ooo 

0.0073 

15.469,800 

600 

0.0001 

9,900 

0.0078 

15.277,660 

10.000 

0.0083 

15.246,440 

10,600 

0.0087 

15,318,770 

BOO 

0.00O3 

11.000 

0.0003 

15.111,800 

11,600 

O.0OS7 

16,014.800 

500 

0.0002 

ia.ooo 

0.0103 

14.937.800 

18,600 

D.OI07 

14,849,000 

000 

O.OOOi 

18,000 

0.0118 

14,711.480 

18,500 

0.0117 

14,711,490 

GOO 

0  0004 

14.000 

0.0183 

14.711,480 

U,GOO 

0.0128 

14,481,600 

600 

o.nooo 

^ 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STBENGTH   OF  OAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  22. 


SAME  SPECIMEN  BE-TBSTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

17,658,900 

1,500 

0.0008 

17,653,900 

2,000 

0.0011 

17,658,900 

2,500 

0.0016 

17,084,800 

8,000 

0.0020 

16,759,900 

8,500 

0.0024 

I     '    '. 

16,550,410 

4,000 

0.0028 

16.404,000 

4,500 

0.0038 

■ 

16,295,800 

5,000 

0  0037 

15,995,000 

5,500 

0.0042 

15,856,700 

6,000 

0.0046 

15,827,200 

6,500 

0.0051 

15,653,600 

7.000 

0.0056 

15,606,700 

500 

0.0005 

7,500 

0.0061 

15,819,400 

8,000 

0.0065 

15,395,700 

8,500, 

0.0068 

15.576,890 

9,000 

0.0072 

15,740,800 

9,500 

0.0076 

15,783,170 

10,000 

0.0080 

15,722,900 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0088 

15,131,800 

11,000 

0.0093 

15,029,600 

11,500 

0.0098 

14,937.800 

12,000 

0.0108 

14,856,000 

500 

0.0001 

12,500 

0.0109 

14,644,000 

18,000 

0.0118 

14,646,720 

13,500 

0.0118 

14,586,800 

500 

. 

0.0002 

14.000 

0.0128 

14,532,090 

14,500 

0.0128 

14,152,000 

500 

0.0002 

15,000 

0.0184 

14,827,220 

500 

0.0002 

15,500 

0.0140 

14,160,780 

500 

0.0008 

16,000 

0.0146 

14,056,500 

500 

0.0004 

16,500 

0.0152 

18,937,200 

500 

0.0006 

17,000 

0.0158 

13,870,800 

500 

0.0009 

Tensile  strength,  29,500. 


TS8TS  OF  THE  »TBEN6TH  OF  GAfiT  IBON. 
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TEST  NO,  88, 

FLANED   GUN  IRON, 

Gaoged  kngth,  18.508  in* 
Area  of  section,  0.9930  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

B. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0008 

^0,927,000 

1,600 

0.0007 

20,927,000 

2,000 

0.0010 

20,404,859 

2,500 

0.0014 

19,780.600 

3,000 

0.0018 

19,488,200 

3,500 

0.0021 

19,204,560 

4,000 

0.0025 

■ 

18,856,000 

4,500 

O.O029 

18,602,700 

5.000 

0.0084 

18,278,000 

500 

-O.OOOl 

5,500 

0.0089 

17,440,000 

6.000 

0  0044 

17,199,500 

6,500 

0.0048 

17,004,000 

7,000 

0.0058 

16^684,000 

500 

0.0000 

7,500 

0.0067 

16,682,800 

8.000 

0.0062 

16,455,550 

8.500 

0.0067 

« 

16,242,650 

500 

0.0002 

9,000 

0.0071 

16,228,400 

9,500 

0.0077 

16,008,800 

500 

0.0005 

10,000 

0.0081 

16,068,500 

500 

0.0006 

10,500 

0.0087 

15,726,270 

500 

0.0008 

11,000 

0.0090 

15,870,430 

500 

0.0010 

. 

11,500 

0.0095 

15,884,450 

500 

0.0018 

12,(100 

0.0099 

15,881,940 

14 
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TESTS  OF  THE   8TUEN0TH  OF  0/ST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  24. 


8AHB    SPECIMEN  BE-TE8TED. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Indiea. 

Sets,  Incites. 

E. 

50O 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

- 

19,438,200 

1,500 

0.0007 

18,768,070 

2,000 

0.0011 

18,549,900 

2,500 

0.0016 

17,632,650 

600 

0.0001 

8.000 

0.0020 

17,219,270 

8,600 

0.0024 

17,004,080 

4,000 

0.0029 

16,705,700 

4.500 

0.0088 

16,488,760 

6,000 

0.0088 

16,828,860 

6,500 

0.0042 

16,194,300 

6.00O 

0.0047 

16,089,900 

6,600 

0.0051 

16.008,800 

7,000 

0.0050 

16,981,740 

7,500 

0.0080 

15,870,480 

8,000 

0.0065 

16,817,700 

500 

0.0001 

8.600 

0.0070 

15,858,400 

9.000 

0.0074 

15,625,330 

0,600 

0.0079 

15,596,053 

10.000 

0.0Q88 

16,669,960 

600 

0.0002 

10,600 

0.0088 

15,646.640 

11,000 

0.0092 

16,525.420 

11,600 

0.0097 

15,426,340 

500 

0.0004 

12,000 

0.0101 

16,527,250 

600 

0.0004 

12,600 

0  0106 

15,472,900 

500 

0.0005 

13,000 

0.0110 

15,459,200 

500 

0.0005 

18.500 

0.0116 

15,311,000 

600 

0.0006 

14,000 

0.0121 

15,240,180 

-TSBTB  OF  THE  STRENGTH   OF  OAST  IRON. 
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TEST  NO.  25. 


SAME  SPECIMEN  BB-TESTED  A  SECOND  TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

K 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0004 

18,137.700 

1,500 

0.0008 

18,187,700 

2.000 

0.0012 

17,748,340 

2,500 

0.0016 

• 

17.552,550 

3.000 

0.0020 

17,440,080 

3,500 

0.0023 

17,740,340 

4.000 

0.0027 

17,688,800 

4.500 

0.0081 

■ 

17,562,550 

5,000 

0.0035 

17,489,900 

5,500 

0.0040 

17,219,280 

6.000 

0.0044 

17,004,030 

6,500 

0.0049 

. 

16,828,740 

7,000 

0.0058 

/* 

16,682,200 

7,500 

0.0058 

16,556,560 

8,000 

0.0062 

16,455,500 

8,500 

0.0067 

16,864,800 

9,000 

0.0071 

16.2a5,550 

9.500 

0.0076 

16,215,260 

10,000 

0.0080 

16,153.800 

500 

0.0000 

10,500 

0.0085 
6.0089 

16.051,000 

11,000 

15,959.100 

11,500 

0.0094 

15,876,440 

12,000 

0.0099 

15,801,780 

500 

0.0000 

12,500 

0.0105 

15,620,900 

13,000 

0.0112 

15,250,250 

500 

0.0000 

13,500 

0.0118 

14,990,060 

14,000 

0.0123 

14.930,375 

500 

0.0001 

14,500 

0.0128 

14,849,530 

500 

0.0001 

15,000 

0.0183 

14,886,550 

500 

0.0001 

15,500 

0.0188 

14,839,900 

500 

0.0002 

16,000 

0.0143 

14.796,500 

500 

0.0003 

16.500 

0.0149 

14,583,025 

500 

0.0006 

17,000 

0.0156 

14,388,000 

TeDsiJe  strength  31,000. 


f  * 
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TESTS   OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  OAST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  26. 

PLANED  GUN  IRON. 

Gauged  length,  13".5274. 
Area  of  section,  0.99  sq.  in. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches, 

Sets,  Inches. 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

1,000 

0.0003 

21,021,600 

1,500 

0.0007 

21,021,600 

2.000 

0.0010 

{ 

21,021,600 

2.500 

0.0013 

• 

20,625,000 

8,000 

0.0017 

20,694,200 

8,500 

0.0021 

19,520,050 

4,000 

0.0025 

19,129.700 

4,500 

0.0029 

18,847,000 

6,000 

0.0034 

18,218,320 

500 

-0.0001 

5,500 

0.0039 

17,631,020 

6,000 

0.0044 

17,276,400 

6,500 

0.0048 

17,080,000 

7,000 

0.0053 

16,917,400 

7,500 

0.0057 

16,780,400 

500 

0.0002 

8,000 

0.0062 

16,529,100 

8,500 

0.0067 

16,315,300 

500 

0.0004 

9,000 

0.0071 

16,301,000 

9,500 

0.0077 

16,075,320 

500 

0.0005 

10,000 

0.0082 

15.927,400 

500 

0.0006 

10,500 

0.0086 

15,888,420 

500 

0.0008 

11,000 

0.0093 

15,510,530 

500 

0.0009 

11,500 

0.0098 

15.415,850 

500 

0.0011 

13,000 

0.0101 

15.558,060 

TESTS  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 
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TEST  NO.  27. 


8AMB  SPECIMEN  RE-TE8TSD. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inches. 

Sets,  Inches. 

1 

E. 

500 

0.0000 

• 

1,000 

0.0004 

19,520,060 

1,500 

0.0007 

19,520,060 

2,000 

0.0011 

19,066,100 

2,500 

0.0015 

18,846,950 

3,000 

0.0019 

18,218.720 

3,500 

0.0028 

17,882,670 

4,000 

0.0028 

17,390,600 

4.500 

0.0032 

17,861.170 

5.000 

0.0086 

17,820,600 

5,500 

0.0040 

17,186,710 

500 

0.0001 

6,000 

0.0044 

17.177.500 

6,500 

0.0049 

. 

16,606.985 

7,000 

0.0054 

16.447,460 

7,500 

0.0059 

16.211,940 

8,000 

0.0064 

16,069.445 

500 

0.0002 

8,500 

0.0070 

16,728,400 

.9,000 

0.0074 

15,695,200 

9,500 

0.0078 

16,766.200 

500 

0.0002 

10,000 

0.0088 

15,692,600 

10,500 

0.0088 

15,616.050 

11,000 

0.0098 

15,610,540 

500 

0.0002 

, 

11,500 

0.0097 

15,466,475 

12,000 

0.0102 

15,867,860 

500 

0.0004 

12,500 

0.0106 

15,468,700 

500 

0.0004 

13,000 

0.0111 

16,887,440 

500 

0.0004 

13,500 

0.0116 

15,280,840 

500 

0.0004 

14,000 

0.0122 

15,182,270 

500 

0.C005 

Tensile  streDgth,  31,000. 
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TESTS  OF  THE  STKENGTH  OF  C'ST  IRON. 


TEST  NO.  28. 


SAME   SPECIMEN  RE-TESTED  A  SECOND    TIME. 


Loads  Applied. 

Elongation,  Inchest. 

Sets,  Inches. 

500 

O.OOOO 

1,000 

0.0004 

1,500 

0.0008 

• 

2.000 

0.0012 

2,500 

0.0016 

1 

8,000 

0.0020 

8,500 

0.0025 

4,000 

0.0029 

4.500 

0.0034 

• 

5.000 

0.0088 

» 

5,500 

0.0043 

6,000 

0.0047 

6,500 

0.0053 

\ 

7.000 

0.0056 

7,500 

0.0C61 

8,000 

0.0066 

8,500 

0.0070 

9,000 

0.0075 

9.500 

0.0080 

10.000 

0.0086 

500 

0.0002 

10,500 

0.0091 

11,000 

0.0095 

11,500 

0.0100 

12,000 

0  0104 

12.500 

0.0109 

13.000 

0.0114 

18,500 

0.0119 

14.000 

0.0124 

14,500 

0.0129 

500 

0.0003 

15,000 

0.0134 

15,500 

0.0140 

16,000 

0.0146 

500 

0.0003 

16,500 

0.0152 

17,000 

0.0158 

500 

0.0005 

E. 


18.176,400 
18,176,400 
17,781.700 
17,714.500 
16.830,400 
16.524.400 
16.312,530 
16,120.000 
16.088,870 
15.907,900 
15.868,650 
15,806,000 
15,753,250 
15.708,360 
15.609,500 
15524,700 
15.450.JJ00 
15,886.700 
14,999,200 

14,980,900 
15,067,620 
15.071,200 
15,074.530 
15,008.880 
15.018.900 
14.955,600 
14,914,100 
14,852,750 

14,724,260 
14,580,330 
14,448,250 

14,346,820 
14,^59,150 


Tensile  strength,  31,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


From  these  tests  Mr.  Cochran  obtains  the  following  as  averag 
values  for  the  specimens  tested,  viz. : 

For  tensile  strength  : 

Unplaned  common 22,066 

Planed  common. 20,520 

Unplaned  gun 21,714 

Planed  giin 80,500 
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For  limit  of  elasticity  : 

UnpUwed  common 6,500 

Planed  common 5,833 

Uoplanedpran 11,000 

Planed  gnn. 8,500 

For  modulus  of  elasticity  at  assumed  elastic  limit : 

Unplaned  common 18,194,233 

Planed  common 11,943,953 

Unplaned  gnn 16,180,300 

Planed  gun 15,932,880 

Colonel  Rosset  of  the  Turin  arsenal  gave  for  gun  iron,  as  average 
limit  of  elasticitj'  9,800,  and  as  average  modulus  of  elasticity 
16,263,300. 

Mr.  Cochran  attributes  the  apparent  anomaly  in  the  case  of  gun 
iron,  whose  average  tensile  strength  is  less  in  the  unplaned  than  in 
the  planed,  to  the  presence  of  surface  flaws  in  the  unplaned  gun. 

Mr.  Cochran  draws  from  his  tests  the  following  conclusions,  viz.: 

1°.  Planed  pieces  stretch  more  than  unplaned. 

2°.  The  moduli  of  planed  are  higher  than  those  of  unplaned 
pieces. 

3°.  Common  iron  stretches  from  ^  to  ^  more  than  gun  iron. 

4**.  The  elastic  limit  for  unplaned  is  higher  than  that  for 
planed. 

5°.  The  effect  of  re-testing  is  to  lower  the  modulus  of  elasticity, 
to  raise  the  elastic  limit,  to  make  the  stretch  more  nearly  equal  on 
the  two  sides,  and  probably  to  lower  the  tensile  strength. 

SUMMARY    OF   THE   EXPERIMENTS   OF    MESSRS.    BURGESS   AND   VIELE. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  transverse 
strength  of  cast  iron  in  the  •  form  of  window  lintels,  and  also  the 
deflections  under  moderate  loads,  and  from  the  latter  to  deduce 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  cast  iron,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  same  iron,  as  determined  from 
tensile  experiments  ;  also  the  tensile  strength  and  limit  of  elasticity 
of  specimens  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  lintel  were  deter- 
mined. 

The  iron  used  was  of  two  qualities,  marked  P  and  /S  respec- 
tively ;  that  marked  P  was  composed  of  what  was  called  at  the 
foundry  of  L.  M.  Ham  &  Co.,  where  the  casting  was  done,  No.  1 
and  No.  2  pig. 
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No.  1  pig  was  prepared  by  mixing  tlie  following  ores : 

Neshannock  from  PeDnsjlvania 25% 

Franklin  from  New  York d7.5% 

Crozen  from  Virginia 87.5^ 

No.  2  pig  was  made  by  mixing  Franklin  and  dozen  in  equal 
parts. 

The  chemical  composition  of  P  is  as  follows : 

Graphite. 8.00 

•  Combined  carbon 0.56 

Sulphur 0.53 

Silicon 1.34 

Phosphorus 1.18 

Manganese 0.88 

Iron,  by  difference 98.11 

The  iron  marked  S  was  made  of  old  scrap.  Its  chemical  compo- 
sition was  as  follows : 

Graphite 2.39 

Combined  carbon " 0.85 

Sulphur 0.07 

Silicon 1 .49 

Phosphorus 1.12 

Manganese 0.40 

Iron,  by  difference 98. 68 

The  specimens  for  tension  were  24  inches  long,  and  about  one 
inch  square  in  section. 

The  transverse  tests  were  made  on  window  lintels  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions : 

Inches. 

Length 54 

Breadth  of  flange 8 

Height  of  web  at  the  centre  of  lintel  above  flange 4 

Height  of  web  at  edge  of  lintel  above  flange 2.5 

Thickness  of  web  and  flange 0.75 

The  tensile  specimens  were  cast  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
same  run  as  the  lintels. 

Besides  this,  one  of  each  kind  of  window  lintels  was  cut  up  into 
tensile  specimens,  and  the  specimens  were  so  marked  as  to  show 
from  what  part  of  the  lintel  they  were  cut. 

The  tables  of  tests  will  now  be  given,  and  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  symbolism  employed. 

P  and S  are  used,  as  alieady  stated,  to  denote  the  quality  of  the 
ir^n. 
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A  and  B  are  used  to  denote  respectively  that  the  specimen  was 
nnplaned  or  planed. 

1,  2,  3,  etc.,  denote  the  number  of  the  test  made  on  that  particu- 
lar kind  and  condition. 

I.,  II.,  III.,  denote  that  the  piece  has  been  taken  from  a  lintel, 
and  also  from  what  part,  as  will  easily  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  (Fig.  31). 


I 
n 


ur 


JI_ 
I 


Kg.  81. 


Thus  P.  B,  3  would  signify  that  the  specimen  was  of  quality  P, 
had  been  planed,  and  was  the  third  test  of  this  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  P.  B.  3  11.,  would  signify  in  addition  that  it 
Lad  been  taken  from  a  lintel,  and  was  a  piece  of  one  of  the  strips 
marked  II.  in  the  sketch. 
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Deeigiiatlon 
of  Specimen. 

Area  sq.  in. 

Breaking 
weight. 

Breaking  wt. 
per  eq. In. 

Remarks. 

(Broke  at  a  flaw  at  10,170 Ibe. 
•{  re-teated  and  broke  at  a  flaw 
(   at  12,240  lbs. 

P.  B.  2.  III. 

0.96 

10,170 

10,594 

P.  B.  8.  IV. 

1.2276 

24,080 

19,616 

Broke  at  a  slight  flaw. 

P.  B.  9.  I. 

0.9518 

20,050 

21,076 

S.  B.  5.  11. 

0.8001 

18,890 

28,610 

P.  B.  10.  I. 

0.93b8 

20.050 

21,483 

P.  B.  11.  II. 

0.741 

16.410 

22,146 

S.  B.  6.  I. 

0  8512 

24,790 

29,124 

P.  B.  12.  II. 

0.725 

14,900 

20,552 

S.  B.  7.  I. 

0.8385 

28,590 

28,372 

S.  B.  8.  I. 

0.8645 

21,980 

25,425 

P.  B.  13.  ni. 

0.8624 

18,920 

16,141 

S.  B.  9.  III. 

1.1063 

30,550 

27,523 

S.  B.  10.  III. 

1.3275 

24,840 

18,301 

The  following  is  a  summary  of   the  breaking  weights   of  the 
specimens  not  cut  from  the  lintels  : 


X  .   A.,   I*..... .••.......  toOf  f  D I 

PA     *>  01   4.9Q 

Lm       A»      0«    f«««««»*.     ••••••    lOfVOO 


Urn  A»  ^.  .••    • •••  i£Of^uo 

Urn  A.*  u« /d4y  i  Uu 


4)85,527 
'21,882 


X  .  r>.  1.     ..............(ol, 7 Ou 

X  .   15.   O*      ••* ^Of/i\Ji 


8)74,168 
24,723 


9^m       XJ«       X»    •••••*••■••■••     •^<7ftt/|*X 

O*    JD.    <&• £Of/i\)L 


2)46,968 


2)52,775 


23,483  26,388 

The  conclusions  which  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Viele  di*aw  from  tliese 
tests  are  the  following,  viz. : 

l*".  The  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  marked  xSwas  higher  than 
that  of  the  iron  marked  P. 

2°.  The  elongations  for  a  certain  load  were  greater  for  equal  areas 
with  the  grade  P  than  with  the  grade  S. 

3°.  Hence  aS  was  a  stronger,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  brittle 
iron. 

4°.  With  the  same  grade  of  iron,  the  elongations  were  greater 
in  planed  than  in  nnplaned  specimens. 

5°.  The  uuplaned  specimens  in  these  tests  had  a  less  tensile 
strength  per  square  inch  than  the  planed.  They  attribute  this  fact 
to  some  slight  irregularities  in  the  castings,  which  were  removed 
by  planing, 

6°.  In  regard  to  the  tensile  specimens  cut  from  the  lintels,  it  will 


c 
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be  seen  that  specimens  marked  I.  and  11.  broke  at  higher  loads  than 
tliose  marked  IV.,  and  that  the  weakest  of  all  were  those  marked 
III. 

TESTS    OF   THE   TRANSVERSE    STRENGTH    OF    WINDOW    LINTELS. 

All  the  window  lintels  tested  were  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
cut  (Fig.  31),  and  all  were  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  the  span  in  every  case  being  52".  From  the  cut  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  web  varied  in  height,  being  4  inches  high 
above  the  flange  in  the  centre,  and  decreasing  to  2.5  inches  at  the 
ends  over  the  supports.  Inasmuch  as  the  section,  and  hence  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  varied,  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
duce a  special  approximate  formula  suitable  to  determine  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  from  the  observed  deflections. 

In  order  to  deduce  this  special  formula,  the  moments  of  inertia 
were  first  determined  at  the  following  Ave  sections,  viz. : 


Distance  of  section  from 
snppori,  inches. 


26 

19i 

13 

6^ 
0 


Moment  of  inertia  of  section 
about  neutral  axis. 


15.5625 

12.2072 

9.3600 

6.9773 

5.0300 


These  live  values  satisfy  very  nearly  the  equation : 

J      1.8725    ,^6.7875       ,    .  ^^ 
^=-338-^^-26-  ^  +  ^-^^- 

Hence  this  was  used  for  /in  the  general  deflection  equation  : 

(Pv    _    M 
~~doF  ~  TT' 

and  hence  was  deduced  : 

^  ^  321.695  F 


V 


where  W  -;  load  applied,  and  v  =  resulting  deflection. 

A  perusal  of  the  results  will  show  that  the  P\  which  in  tension 
bore  the  least  were  in  every  ?ase  the  ones  which  in  the  form  of 
lintels  stood  the  most.  On  the  whole,  the  tensile  and  the  com- 
pressive moduli  of  rupture  compare  very  well  with  the  tensile  and 
the  compressive  strength  of  the  iron  respectively. 
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Tiieresnltsoftlie 

Eeparate  teats  are  given  in  the  folluwlng 

tables  : 

i 

»f.-i»&s-:u. 

w.'.',„srffi,.. 

p.  1.    SpanflS". 
Wi.  orilniel,  llSlbs. 

wf;."-,,*",'?;-,-,.. 

1 

DeflKt. 

K. 

DeOecl.            ^ 

DeOflct. 

B. 

KS: 

B. 

sou 

B 

4.900 

E.VO 

sjoo 

7.iOO 

i 

B 

OKI 
0858 
13JS 

13' 

aa.78s.«09 

g3.lSl.0ll3 
23.850.404 
S3,S^.<i3!] 
22,034401 

Sl,ffl0.31! 

a- 

"""26198 

OOsM 

oiisai 
oiaiat 

0.8881 

HI 

Ids  or 

ai.B!ie,70T 
ai,9Tii.Mo 

wiTTSisBl 

ass 

ai.aiD.u9 

IS 

odn- 

o.oasi 
o.ioaj 

0.1037 
TcDflle  m 

19,«7.1TO 
W,fiO7,W0 
17.890,280 

16,70S.r2i 
18,309.955 

«s,7at.cw 

0.0291     aa.i09,0!s 

0.0699        81,6S3..CT 

0.0907      ai,a96.aii 
o.iisr     so,TiB,flii 

0.1899        ».3t?S,439 

o.saro     19,981.818 

Bresklne 
load !»,BrO 

aliisof  mp- 

•^sir. 

Cnmpr.  modn- 

Compt.  niodn- 

Corapr.  mod- 

nlu*  of  rap- 

' 

-i 

B.  4 

Span  af". 

P.  3 

5 

Welghl 

Weight  oMinlel.  119  Ibii. 

i 

Defle=l. 

E 

Deflect. 

E. 

DclKwl, 
Incbee. 

.. 

500 

0.0000 

O.OOOu 

0.0149 

31,590,373 

0.0287 

aa.4s6,9oo 

0.0307 

20.975,B59 

0-0347 

0.04T7 

20,391,819 

0  0588 

ai  .888,368 

0.0(159 

10.687,378 

0.0734 

0.0846 

19.355,172 

0.0886 

21,712,057 

0.1023 

18,167,085 

0.1150 

0.1304 

I8,9.'i3.963 

0.1210 

21,447,685 

0.1403 

18.010,.')08 

0.1573 

0-16111 

18,848,378 

0.1544 

21,016,559 

0.1807 

18,070,663 

0.2024 

18,067,ai8 

0.2016 

Km 

0.1884 

20,844.894 

0.2351 

17.4S4,7.10 

0.2522 

15,540,510 

0,3492 

0.220a 

20,603,958 

0.27:iO 

16,905,859 

0  309J 

0.2989 

0.3637 

19,876,418 

0.8756 

14,277.631 

BreakiQ 

K load.  25,120 

Breakin 

gloBd- 80,520 

Brenk'gload.  37,200 

Tensile 

Tensile 

lus    0 

r    rup- 

lu»   o 

uliicofrnp- 

Coiiipr. 

raodu- 

Compr, 

modu- 

Compr,   m'od- 

f   rup- 

nip- 

lure. 

ture. 

91,467 

tiire 81,608 

■i||i|^_ 
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80MHABY  OF  THE  EXPEBIHEKlB  OF  UESSBS.  EASTMAN  AND  QERBISH. 

The  object  of  this  tbeeis  wae  to  determine  the  constants  snitable 
to  use  in  the  formalfe  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  arms 
of  caet  iron  pulleys ;  and  also,  incidentally,  to  determine  the  holding 
power  of  keys  and  se^  screws. 

Some  old  pulleys  wliicii  had  been  in  use  at  the  shops  were  em- 
ployed for  thesR  tests.  Tliey  were  all  about  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  were  bored  for  a  shaft  1^  intihes  in  diameter. 

Inasmuch  as  this  size  of  shaft  wonld  not  bear  the  strain  neces- 


sary to  break  the  arms,  the  hubs  were  bnred  out  to  a  diameter  of 
IJ-J  inches  diameter,  and  key-seated  for  a  key  one-half  an  inch  square. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  hubs  auffitiently,  two  wrought  iron 
ring*?  were  sbrmik  on  them,  so  as  to  make  it  a  tost  of  the  arms  and 
not  of  tlie  hub. 

The  machine  used  for  applying  the  stress  is  shown  in  the  cut 
(Fig.  32). 

Tiie  pulley  under  test  is  keyed  to  a  sliaft  wliicli,  in  its  tnm,  is 
keyed  to  a  pair  of  castings  supported  by  two  wronglit  iroii  /beams, 
resting  upon  a  pair  of  jackserews,  by  means  of  which  the  strain  is 
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applied.     A  wire  rope  is  wound  around  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  and 
leaves  it  in  a  tangential  direction  vertically.    This  rope  is  connected 
with  the  weighing  lever  of  the  machine,  and  weighs  the  load  applied. 
The  idea  of  the  arrangement  was  to  get  a  pull  upon  the  rim  of 
the  pulley  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  belt  pull,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected in  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  some  means  of 
weighing  this  pull.     In   practice  there  are  two  pulls  upon  the  rim, 
that  of  the  tight  side,  and  that  of  the  loose  side  of  the  belt,  the 
sum  of  the  two  tending  to  produce  a  bending  of  the  shaft  and  a 
compression  of  the  rim  and  arms  of  the  pulley,  while  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  causes  a  rotation  of  the  pulley  and  a  bending 
moment  in  all  the  arms.     It  will  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  used 
that  while  there  is  no  tight  side  and  loose  side  of  a  belt,  yet  there  is 
a  compression  of  both  rim  and  arms,  which  must  be  very  similar 
to  that  caused  by  a  belt,  and  a  bending  moment  in  the  arms  such 
as  occurs  in  practice. 

In  a  number  of  the  experiments  one  arm  gave  way  first,  and 
then  the  unsupported  part  of  the  rim  broke. 

The  breaking  load  of  the  separate  pulleys  was,  of  course,  deter- 
mined, and  then  it  was  sought  to  compute  from  this  the  modulus 
of  rupture  of  the  cast  iron,  if  so  it  can  be  called. 

The  method  commonly  given  for  computing  the  strength  of 
pnllcy  arms  is  to  consider  them  in  one  of  two  ways,  viz.,  either  as 
beams  fixed  in  direction  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  or  else 
to  consider  them  as  fixed  in  direction  at  both  ends,  thus  making  of 
each  arm  a  pair  of  cantilevers,  half  as  long  as  the  arm,  fixed  at  one 
end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 
If  we  let 

/=  moment  of  inertia  of  section, 
n  =  number  of  arms, 

y  =  half  depth  of  each  arm  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  out- 
side fibre, 
«—  length  of  each  arm  in  a  radial  direction, 
P  =  breaking  load  determined  by  experiment : 
Then  we  should  have,  for  the  outside  fiber  stress  at  fracture, 

*^         nl 
if  we  adopt  the  first  assumption  ;  or. 


if  we  adopt  the  second  assumption. 
15 
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These  formulae  are  both  based  upon  tlic  assumption  of  arms  of 
uniform  section,  either  straight  or  else  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
hub  and  rim. 

Other  formulffi  might  be  deduced  which  assume  a  variable  sec- 
tion, but  it  would  not  seem  to  be  worth  while,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bending  moment  is  probably  unequally  divided  among  the 
arms.  Hence  the  students  confined  themselves  to  computing  the 
values  of  y  from  each  of  the  above  formulse,  thus  obtaining  average 
values  of  the  constants  to  be  used  in  these  formulae  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  approximately  the  strength  of  the  pulleys.  (See 
table  of  the  results  on  previous  page.) 


CONCLUSIONS  PROM  THESE  TESTS. 

Ist.  A  low  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  cast  iron  should 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  formulae  for  designing  pulley  arms,  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  load  at  the  rim  acts  more  upon  some  arms  than  upon 
others,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  four  out  of  eight  of  the  tests, 
one  arm  broke  first,  and  this  one  always  occupied  the  same  position. 

2d.  In  every  case  but  one,  of  these  four,  a  greater  load  than  the 
original  was  afterwards  put  upon  the  pulley,  and  no  other  arm 
broke,  but  the  rim  gave  way  by  crushing.  In  this  one  case 
excepted,  the  arms  afterwards  stood  a  greater  load  proportional  to 
their  number  before  breaking. 

3d.  In  the  tests  on  the  single  arms  to  be  described  next,  the  mod- 
^jIus  of  rupture  rose  as  high  as  55,000  lbs.  in  some  cases,  and  in  no 
case  went  below  35,000  lbs. 


TESTS   OF  THE   SEPARATE    ARMS. 

In  tlie  cases  of  numbers,  5,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  some  of  the  arms  were 
not  broken,  the  rims  were  now  broken  oflF,  and  the  remaining  arms 
^^ere  tested  separately,  the  puH  being  exerted  by  a  yoke  hung  over 
^ne  end  of  the  arm,  the  lower  end  being  attached  to  the  link  of  the 
"machine. 
t  The  arms  were  always  placed  so  that  the  direction  of  the  pull 

I  was  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  rim  at  the  end  of  the  arm. 
^ne  actual  outside  fiber  stress  at  fracture  was  then  determined  by 
calculation  from  the  experimental  results,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
following  table : 


§ 
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Number  of 
Arm. 

Dimensions  of  section 
at  fracture:  all  ellip- 
tical. 

Bend  of  arm  with  or 
against  load. 

Actual  outside 
fiber  stress  at  frac- 
ture. 

Average  modulus 

of  rupture  for  each 

pulley. 

5-1 

lA  X  H 

against 

45,396 

45,396 

7-  1 

H     X  i 

against 

3(J,802 

7-2 

m  X  i 

against 

39,537 

7-3 

.    Hi  X  J 

with 

46,407 

40,915 

8-  1 

m  X  n 

against 

85.503 

8-2 

IH  X  If 

againtit 

36,091 

8-3 

IH  X  ii^ 

with 

39,939 

8-4 

n'i  X  Yi 

with 

42,469 

.       88,500 

9-  1 

Hs  X  ^ 

against 

41,899 

9       2 

1-.V  X  H 

againsu 

44,148 

9-3 

h^ff    X    i 

wit 'I 

55,442 

47,163 

10-1 

n     X  i^ 

against 

54,743 

10  -^ 

IH    X    +^ 

a^fiinst 

50,943 

10       3 

11?   X  is 

c  gainst 

38,605 

10       4 

n  X  ig 

with 

55,229 

40.880 

Total 663,153 

Average 44,210 

In  order  to  show  how  the  results  in  the  preceding  table  were 
deduced  from  the  experiments,  the  calculation  will  now  be  given 
in  full  for  the  first,  or  5-1  (Fig.  33). 


The  force   OTT,  which  is  equal  to  the  load  upon  the  arm,  is 
resolved  into  two  components,  OB  and  B  W.     Both  these  compo- 
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nents  act  on  the  arm  at  the  point  (?,  OB  in  the  direction  OB^  and 
BW  in  the  direction  OA. 

The  first,  OB  acts  as  a  pull  at  the  end  of  a  cantilever  of  length 
OC,  and  is  calculated  accordingly;  the  second,  jBTTacts  as  a  pnll 
in  the  direction  OA^  and  produces  stresses  similar  to  those  acting 
in  a  hook,  where  the  distance  from  the  line  of  pull  to  the  center 
of  the  most  strained  section  is  CM. 

The  formula  nsed  for  the  cantilever  is/*  =  -~^  where  Jf  equals 

the  pnll  times  the  length  of  the  arm,  y  equals  half  the  depth  and 
/equals  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section. 

y_  32 
/  ~  nhh^ 

The  formula  used  to  determine  the  greatest  tension  due  to  the 
force  BW\^ 

.       P      Pny 

where  P  equals  the  pull,  A  equals  the  area  of  the  section  =— j-  ,  n 

equals  the  distance  CM^  and  y  equals  the  half  depth. 

The  sum  of/l  and^a  gives  us  the  greatest  fiber  stress  at  fracture, 
or  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  iron  of  the  arm.     The  breaking 
load  of  this  arm  was  1645  lbs.     Hence: 
OW=l&A5. 

OB  =  OW  cos  23A«  =  1508. 
£ W  =  OW  sin  23^«  =  655. 

.  /  -    (1508)  i  2.25)  (32)    _ 
•  '^'  "  ;r  (0.5312)  (1.5625/  ~  ^^^'^• 
Also, 

.^  (655)  (4)  (655)  (3.437)  (32)  _ 

'^^      7t  (0.5312)  (1.562)  "^  ;r  (0  5312)  (1.562)'  ""    ^ 

Hence yi  -f/j  =  45396,  as  recorded  in  the  table. 

The  other  values  are  similarly  calculated. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  modulus  of  rupture 
figures  out  higher  when  the  bend  of  the  arm  is  with  the  load  than 
when  it  is  against  it,  and  the  value  will  be  found  to  be  very  much 
higher  than  the  values  of/  derived  for  the  pulleys  with  the  rims  on. 


tte  - 
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TESTS   OF  THE  HOLDING  POWER  OF  SET  SCREWS. 

These  tests  were  all  made  by  using  pulley  No.  12,  the  pulley 
being  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  two  set  screws  and  the  shaft  keyed 
to  the  holders;  then  the  load  required  at  the  rim  of  the  pulley  to 
cause  it  to  slip  was  determined,  and  this  being  multiplied  by 


^±^=-6. 


|-|x  2 


037, 


gives  the  holding  power  of  the  set  screws. 

The  number  6.037  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  radius  of  the 
pulley  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  wire  rope,  and  dividing  the 
Slim  by  twice  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  since  there  were  two  set 
screws  in  action  at  a  time.  The  set  screws  used  were  of  wrought 
iron,  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having  ten  threads  to  the  inch ; 
the  shaft  used  was  of  steel  and  rather  hard,  the  set  screws  making 
but  little  impression  upon  it.  The  set  screws  were  set  up  with  a 
force  of  75  lbs.  at  the  end  of  a  ten-inch  monkey  wrench.  The  set 
screws  used  were  of  four  kinds,  marked  respectively  A^  By  C,  and 
D.     They  may  be  described  as  follows: 

A^  ends  perfectly  flat,  ■^"  diameter. 

jB,  radius  of  rounded  ends,  about  ^  inch. 

C,  radius  of  rounded  ends,  about  ^  inch. 

i>,  ends  cup  shaped  and  case  hardened. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


No.  of  test. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

1 

1,412 

2,747 

1,902 

2,807 

2 

2,208    . 

2,747 

2,354 

1,962 

3 

2,131 

3,079 

3,079 

2,173 

4 

2,143 

2,958 

2,958 

2,203 

5 

2,294 

2,897 

2,958 

6 

2,203 
2,064 

8,048 

2.717 

Av. 

2,912 

2,573 

2,470 

The  following  remarks  should  be  made  in  regard  to  each  kind 
of  tests : 

A.  The  set  screws  were  not  entirely  normal  to  the  shaft ;  hence 
they  bore  less  in  the  earlier  trials  before  they  had  become  flattened 
by  wear. 

B.  The  ends  of  these  set  screws,  after  the  first  two  trials,  were 
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found  to  be  flattened,  the  flattened. area  having  a  diameter  of  about 
\  of  an  inch. 

C.  The  ends  were  found,  after  the  first  two  trials,  to  be  flattened 
as  in  B, 

D.  The  first  test  held  well  because  the  edges  were  sharp,  then 
the  holding  power  fell  off  till  they  had  become  flattened  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  B,  when  the  holding  power  increased  again. 

KEYS. 

The  experiments  on  keys  were  made  with  pulley  No;  11  except 
those  marked  C  which  were  tested  with  pulley  No.  12.  In  all 
cases  where  the  keys  were  not  as  wide  as  the  key  way  they  were 
wedged  in  with  hardened  steel  pieces,  the  hardened  steel  piece  in 
the  pulley  hub  being  as  long  as  the  hub  was  wide. 

The  load  was  applied  afi  in  the  other  tests,  the  shaft  being  firmly 
keyed  to  the  holders.  The  load  required  at  the  rim  of  the  pulley 
to  shear  the  keys  was  determined,  and  this  multiplied  by  a  suitable 
constant,  determined  in  a  similar  way  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  set 
screws,  gives  us  the  shearing  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  keys. 

The  keys  tested  were  of  eight  kinds,  denoted,  respectively,  by 
the  letters,  A^  B,  C,  Z>,  E,  F,  G  and  H^  and  they  may  be  described 
as  follows,  the  first  dimension  being  the  length,  the  second  the 
width,  and  the  third  the  height : 

A^  were  of  Norway  iron,  2"  x  }"  x  ^";  constant  =  18.5184. 

B,  were  of  refined  iron,  2*'  x  )^'  x  ^";   constant  =  18.5184 

C,  were  of  cast  or  tool  steel,  1"  x  i"  x  ^" ;  constant  =  49.78. 

A  were  of  machinery  steel,  2"  x  ^"  x  ^|";  constant  =  18.5184. 
^,  were  of  Norway  iron,  1^"  x  |"  x  -^"  \  constant  =  18.5184. 
i^,  were  of  cast  iron,  2  x  }  x  ^;  constant  =  18.5184. 
6^,  were  of  cast  iron,  IJ  x  f  x  y\  ;  constant  =  18.5184. 
B,  were  of  cast  iron,  1  x  i  x  ^ ;  constant  =  18.5184. 
The  shearing  stresses  per  square  inch,  as  determined  from  the 
experiments,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


n- 


\  41,202 

\  .  41,758 

\  I  40,184 

^i  47,760 

^^- 1~42,726 


B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

36,482 
37,334 
39,254 
39,1^6 

100,056 
91,344 

70,180 
66,110 
64,630 
66,574 

66,875 

37,036 
37,222 
36,850 

34,166 
36,944 
30.278 
30,758 

38,700 
37,222 

88,059 

37,086 

33,034 

H 


29,814 
38,978 
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REMARKS. 

A.  Some  crushing  took  place  before  shearing. 

B.  Slight  crushing  took  place  before  shearing. 

C.  In  the  second  test  one  of  the  wedges  slipped  and  did  not  bear 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  key. 

E.  Inasmuch  as  these  keys  were  only  -^"  deep,  they  tipped 
slightly  in  the  key  way.  i 

H.  In  the  first  test  there  was  a  defect  in  the  keyway  of  the 
pulley. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  Jaa.  E,  Denton. — I  want  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper 
how  far  he  was  certain  that  the  unplaned  samples  which  were 
found  stronger  than  the  planed  samples  varied  in  size,  principally 
in  fixed  cross  section. 

Prof.  Lanza.* — Replying  to  Prof.  Denton's  question,  I  will  say 
that  the  unplaned  specimens  were  cast  in  very  carefully  made 
rectangular  moulds,  and  their  variation  of  section  was  certainly 
very  small. 

Although  the  areas  are  doubtless  not  exact  to  the  ten  thousandth 
of  an  inch,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  decimals  just  as  they 
were  obtained  by  the  students,  by  multiplying  the  two  dimensions 
together. 

*  Author's  closure  under  the  Rules. 
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CCCXIX 

THE  COST  OF  POWER   IN  NON-CONDENSING  STEAM 

ENGINES. 

BT  CHARLES    E.    BMERT,  NEW   TORK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  years  1864  to  1868  the  writer,  then  an  Assistant  Engin- 
eer in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  engaged  in  experimental  duty  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  N.  T.,  under  the  general  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood,  then  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Horatio  Allen,  President  of  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  N.  T.,  Commissioners  under  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to  assist  in  determining 
the  limitations  of  the  economical  expansion  of  steam  under  prac- 
tical conditions,  and  other  collateral  questions  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral subject.  The  results  were  never  published  under  Govern- 
ment authority,  but  a  general  table  was  handed  by  Mr.  Isherwood 
to  Mr.  R.  H.  Buel,  who  introduced  it  into  the  articles  on  "  Steam 
Engineering,^'  prepared  by  him  for  Appleton's  Cyclopiedia  of 
Mechanics  and  the  American  edition  of  -Vol.  II.  of  Weisbach's 
Mechanics.  The  information  is,  however,  in  such  shape  as  to  be 
of  little  service  without  discussion  and  analysis  by  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  and  the  details  of 
the  work.  The  experiments  were  applicable  only  to  steam 
engines  of  the  forms  then  in  most  general  use,  and  therefore  did 
not  include  investigations  wath  compound  and  triple  compound 
engines  at  the  very  high  pressures  since  found  practicable.  The 
writer  having  been  connected  with  the  work  almost  from  its 
inception,  felt  that  there  were  a  number  of  questions  which  could 
be  settled  by  further  experiments,  and  perhaps  become  the  basis 
of  commercial  value,  and  a  little  time  before  the  Government 
experiments  were  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  a  change  of 
administration,  he  arranged  with  the  Novelty  Iron  Works  for  the 
construction  of  a  small  experimental  engine  designed  primarily 
to  determine  the  quantity  pi  steam  which  could  be  secured  by 
lining  a  steam  cylinder  with  a  non-conducting  material.     The 
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general  results  of  these  and  some  subsequent  experiments,  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  have  been  already 
communicated  to  the  Society.* 

Before  the  tests  with  non-conducting  materials  were  completed, 
the  company  desired  to  extend  their  business  by  the  manufacture 
on  a  lai'ge  scale  of  non-condensing  engines  of  a  pattern  based  on 
modem  requirements  at  the  time,  and  in  accordance  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  results  which  had  been  developed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment expansion  experiments  at  so  much  expense.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1868,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the 
writer  resigned  from  the  Government  service  and  took  charge  of 
one  branch  of  the  early  development  of  the  proposed  system  of 
non-condensing  engines.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
Government  experiments  s|iowed  that  while  some  of  the  experi- 
ments were  applicable,  they  were  insufficient  to  settle  all  the 
points  at  issue,  and  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  experimental  en- 
gine was  utilized  to  make  a  complete  series  at  varying  pressures 
and  points  of  cut-oflF  which  would  give  the  general  laws  relating 
to  that  size  of  engine,  and,  by  comparing  the  results  with  those 
obtained  in  the  larger  Government  engines,  when  operated  under 
similar  conditions  and  with  known  results  from  other  non-con- 
densing engines,  probable  performances  were  deduced  applicable 
to  engines  of  various  sizes  operated  under  similar  conditions.  At 
ihiit  time  Mr.  Horatio  Allen  was  president  and  Col.  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge, formerly  of  the  IT.  S.  Engineers,  now  Professor  of  Engin- 
eering, School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  was  vice-president, 
the  work  being  authorized  by  them  and  carried  on  under  their 
administration,  both  being  very  much  interested  in  the  experi- 
ments as  they  progressed,  and  Col.  Trowbridge,  with  his  previous 
experience  as  an  investigator,  giving  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  methods  of  discussing  and  presenting  the  results  of  the 
experiments  by  curves,  etc..  so  that  their  general  nature  would  be 
readily  understood.  Curves  showing  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments were  engraved  to  form  part  of  an  elaborate  circular  issued 
by  the  works  in  relation  to  the  proposed  business  of  building 
non-condensing  engines,  which  circular  contained  articles  written 
by  both  the  President  and  Vice-president  of  the  Company,  a 
general  explanation  of  the  experiments  by  the  writer,  and  tables 
computed  with  considerable  labor  under  his  direction,  showing 
the  probable  cost  of  the  power  in  non-condensing  steam  engines 

*  See  Topical  Discussions,  page  876,  Vol.  VII.,  Trans.  A.S.  M.  E. 
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of  various  sizes  named,  through  various  ranges  of  pressure  and 
revolutions.  The  experiments  of  the  writer  had  shown  that  there 
was  economy  in  shortening  the  intervals  in  which  steam  was  ex- 
posed to  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  by  increasing  the  speed  of 
revolution  independent  of  the  average  speed  of  piston,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  such  engines  were  in  many  respects  desirable  on 
account  of  reduced  space  occupied,  and  offered  greater  facilities 
in  transmission  of  power.  It  was  finally  decided  to  add  a  series 
of  what  were  called  "short  stroke  engines"  to  those  with  com- 
paratively long  stroke  made  in  accordance  with  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  company,  and  the  tables  showed  the  probable  economy 
resultmg  from  the  changes  in  proportions  developed  by  the 
writer  from  the  best  light  he  had  at  the  time.  By  the  time  this 
circular  was  completed,  the  directors  of  the  estabUshment  fore- 
saw a  depression  in  the  principal  business  of  the  establishment, 
viz.,  the  construction  of  marine  engines,  and  notwithstanding  the 
preparation  for  new  work  on  non-condensing  engines,  decided  to 
close  the  establishment.  Shortly  after.  Col.  Trowbridge,  then 
Professor  at  SheflSeld  Scientific  School,  realizing  the  value  of  the 
circulars  independent  of  their  original  object,  procured  them  from 
the  directors  of  the  company,  and  with  a  little  additional  matter, 
including  a  page  prepared  by  the  writer,  had  them  rebound  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Tables  and  Diagrams  Kelating  to 
Non-Condensing  Engines  and  Boilers."  The  wisdom  of  Professor 
Trowbridge  in  making  the  work  accessible  can  not  be  too  highly 
commended  ;  but  the  writer  has  felt  that  while  the  information 
^as  presented  as  fully  as  it  could  be — in  fact,  on  a  liberal  basis 
for  the  purpose  intended — still  more  information  and  instruction 
could  be  obtained  by  a  more  elaborate  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  experiments  in  comparison  with  those  available  from  other 
sources,  and  this  work  will  be  attempted  at  this  time. 

The  curves  as  originally  published  are  herewith  presented  (Fig. 
34).  The  series  of  cuiTes  marked  No.  1  were  plotted  directly  from 
tbe  experiments,  and  are  intended  to  show  by  inspection  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  water  required  per  hour  by  a  small  non-con- 
densing engine  at  different  steam  pressures  and  points  of  cut-off, 
the  ordinates  representing  "  pounds  of  water  per  indicated  horse 
power  per  hour,"  and  the  abscissoe  the  "points  of  cut-off,  in 
fractions  of  the  stroke ; "  the  quantities  in  each  case  being 
reckoned  from  the  origin,  marked  0,  at  the  bottom  and  left  as 
shown.    The  curves,  Jy  jB,  (7,  D,  E^  refer  respectively  to  steam 
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pressures  of  25,  40,  60,  80  and  100  pounds,  and  show  that  tlie 
cost  of  a  horse  power  in  pounds  of  water  per  hour  decreases 
rapidly  from  full  stroke  or  1  at  the  right  to  a  minimum  at  a  point 
of  cut-off,  which  is  shorter  as  the  pressure  is  increased,  and 
that  after  passing  such  minimum  the  cost  rises  rapidly  as  th0 
cut-off  is  still  further  increased. 

Curve -£r  of  the  series  designated  No.  2  represents  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  water  required  per  indicated  horse  power  per 
hour  in  a  non-condensing  engine  using  80  pounds  steam  pressure 
at  different  points  of  cut-off.  The  calculations  take  into  consider- 
ation the  weight  of  steam  required  to  fill  the  cylinder  to  the  point 
of  cut-off  and  also  that  required  to  supply  the  heat  transmuted 
into  work,  but  make  no  allowance  for  cylinder  condensation,  for 
losses  by  clearance  or  for  deficiency  in  work  due  to  insufficient 
area  of  passages,  or  to  a  back  pressure  in  excess  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

Curve  6^^  is  a  similar  curve  based  on  the  additional  condition  that 
the  clearances  and  ports  equal  l-20tli  of  the  piston  development 

Curve  D  is  the  same  as  D  in  series  No.  1,  and  its  position 
above  the  curves  O  and  H  shows  the  relative  extent  of  the  losses 
at  different  points  of  cut-off  due  to  cylinder  condensation  and 
other  causes  not  included  in  the  calculated  results  for  a  small 
engine  of  about  5  horse  power. 

The  curve  F  was  originally  interpolated  in  the  position  shown 
from  such  information  as  was  available  at  the  time  to  show  the 
probable  cost  of  using  steam  at  80  pounds  pressure  in  an  engine 
de\  eloping  about  100  horse  power.  Later  experiments  show  that 
for  conditions  stated  the  curve  should  more  nearly  approach  the 
curve  G, 

These  curves  well  illustrate  methods  commonly  adopted  to  de- 
termine the  influence  on  the  general  results  of  varying  conditions. 
The  law  affecting  each  condition  can  only  be  ascertained  satis- 
factorily by  making  a  series  of  experiments  varying  that  condition 
an(J  keeping  all  others  constant.  For  instance,  in  this  particular 
case  the  weight  of  steam  required  in  the  small  engine  at  varying 
degrees  of  expansion  was  obtained  by  varying  the  cut-off  and 
keeping  the  steam  pressure  and  revolutions  constant,  the  latter 
requiring  a  variable  resistance  which  was  obtained  with  a  large 
fan-blower.  The  outlet  was  closed,  as  the  resistance  was  to  be 
decreased  so  that  less  air  was  displaced,  or  just  the  contrary 
movement  to  that  which  would  have  been  required  had  the  blower 
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iad  a  positive  action,     A  similar  series  of  experiments  was  made 
for  each  of  the  pressures  referred  to. 

The  general  shape  of  curves  showing  the  results  of  experiments 
may  be  obtained  by  plotting  the  detailed  results  on  a  sheet  of 
cross  section  paper.     The  points  will  not  exactly  fall  in  a  curve 
in  all  cases,  as  some  variations  will  occur  in  all  experimental  work 
which  can  only  be  eliminated  by  repeating  the  experiments  at 
points  where  an  apparent  irregularity  iu  the  curve  creates  doubt. 
When,  as  in  this  case,  the  experiments  plot  in  curves  having  sim- 
ilar general  features,  the  probleta  is  simplii&ed  by  the  fact  that  one 
curve  may  be  corrected  to  a  certain  extent  at  doubtful  points  from 
another.     In*  this  particular  case  a  typical  curve  D^  for  instance, 
'^as  compared  with  calculated  curves  G  and  J?,  No.  2,  based  on 
tlie  positive  requirements  of  the  problem,  which  could  not  be 
clianged  by  mechanism  of  any  kind,  thus  again  enabling  the  lines 
to  he  located  between  the  various  points  representing  the  experi- 
mental data  so  as  to  reduce  the  probable  errors  for  each  case  to  a 
Very  small  limit.     The  points  upon  which  the  curves  were  founded 
^^^e  not  produced  here,  as  they  would  only  confuse  the  diagram.  It 
^taay  be  stated  that  the  curves  for  40,  60  and  80  pounds  pressure 
'^^ere  satisfactorily  located  throughout.     Tlie  cun^e  for  25  pounds 
pressure  showed  greater  variations,  but  it  was  easily  brought  into 
sa,tisfactory  position  by  comparison  with  the  others.     The  curve 
for  100   pounds  could  not,  from  lack  of  resistance  and   boiler 
power,  be  developed  for  the  very  lowest  degrees  of  expansion,  but 
^^^itU  the  check  of  the  other  curves  no  further  experiments  could 
liave  changed  its  shape  or  position  materially. 

Curves  No.  2  show  that  the  quantity  of  steam  actually  required 
in  excess  of  the  calculated  quantity  is  very  nearly  the  same  at  all 
l>oints  of  cut-oflf,  though  increasing  somewhat  as  the  expansion  is 
increased.     As,  however,  the  weight  of  steam  required  per  horse 
I>ower  decreases  as  the  expansion  increases,  up  to  the  point  of 
inflection,  the  quantities  of  steam  required  in  excess  of  the  calcu- 
lated quantities  are  much  larger  percentages  of  the  total  costs  with 
the  higher  degrees  of  expansion.     In  this  connection  it  will  be 
^^teresting  to  note  that  corresponding  series  of  experiments  were 
^^de  in  the  same  engine  with  a  vacuum,  in  which  case  the  quan- 
tities of  steam  in  excess  of  the  calculated  quantities  were  very 
^Uch  in  excess  of  those  shown  without  a  vacuum,  corresponding 
to  the  conditions  in  non-condensing  engines.     In  fact,  the  losses 
^"^ere  so  great  that  no  economy  resulted  from  the  vacuum  for  steam 
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pressures  of  80  pounds  or  upwards  when  using  an  engine  as  small 
as  that  experimented  with. 

In  order  to  show  a  practical  application  of  the  experimental 
curves  there  are  represented  in  the  space  designated  "No.  3," 
the  approximate  forms  of  two  indicator  diagrams  with  the  same 
mean  pressure,  the  one  designated  K  showing  an  initial  steam 
pressure  of  80  pounds  cut  off  at  one-quarter  of  the  stroke,  the 
other  designated  c/^  being  the  typical  form  of  diagram  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  throttle  valve  with  main  valve  cutting  off  at  J 
of  the  stroke.  The  cost  of  the  power  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  small  crosses  a  and  h  in  series  No.  1,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  the  cost  for  80  pounds  initial  pressure  cut  off  at  \  of 
the  stroke  would  be  35  pounds  of  water  per  horse  power  per  hour 
as  sliown  at  /-»,  and  for  a  steam  pressure  throughout  the  stroke 
equal  to  the  initial  pressure  of  53  pounds  on  diagram  e/,  No.  3, 
cut  off  at  I  of  the  stroke,  the  cost,  as  shown  at  a  on  diagram  No. 
1,  would  be  nearly  56  pounds  of  -water  per  horse  power  per  hour, 
but  in  practice  this  would  be  reduced  somewhat  on  account  of 
the  expansion  obtained  by  the  wire  drawing  or  throttling  shown 
by  the  inclination  of  the  upper  line  of  diagram  J^  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  The  comparison  shows  the  advantage  of 
using  a  cut-off  to  reduce  the  power  of  an  engine  of  given  size 
rather  than  the  throttle.  To  secui'e  the  best  possible  economy 
with  the  throttle  the  main  valve  should  be  provided  with  suffi- 
cient lap  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  \  of  the  stroke  or  less,  and  the 
space  in  the  steam  eldest  intervening  between  the  main  valve  and 
the  throttle  valve  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  way 
the  chest  will  be  filled  to  boiler  pressure  during  the  period  of 
cut-off,  and  though  this  will  be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  main  valve 
opens  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  there  will  be  secured  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  expansion  due  to  wire  drawing  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  proportionally  to  the  actual  degree  of  expansion  secured. 
To  determine  the  probable  cost  under  these  circumstances  we 
may  assume  that  the  results  which  would  be  obtained  with  a 
diagram  like  e/will  be  the  same  as  if  steam  at  the  actual  initial 
pressure  shown  were  expanded  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
produce  the  actual  terminal  pressure.  In  this  particular  case 
there  would  be  an  equivalent  expansion  of  1.42  times,  so  the 
probable  cost  would  be  reduced  to  52.0  pounds  of  water  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  and  similarly  the  results  due  to  a  greater 
reduction  of  pressure  by  wire  drawing  may  be  ascertained.     In 
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many  instances  plain  slide  valve  engines  are  used  which  are  too 
large  for  the  work.  In  such  case  the  mean  pressures  are  low  and 
the  costs  of  the  power  very  great  compared  with  what  they  would 
be  in  engines  of  proper  size  using  steam  expansively.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  en^ne  with  which  the  experiments  were  made  the 
cost  of  the  power  with  80  pounds  of  steam  cut  off  at  5  of  the 
stroke  was  only  35  pounds  of  feed  water ;  but  when  the  engine 
was  operated  with  an  initial  pressure  of  40  pounds,  with  a  relative 
expansion  of  2,  the  cost  as  shown  was  52  pounds  of  feed  water, 
and  if  steam  had  been  cut  off  relatively  at  |  of  the  stroke  the  cost 
would  have  been  over  60  pounds  of  feed  water.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  to  have  still  lower  pressures  in  the  steam  chest 
which  would  run  the  cost  up  to  70  pounds  of  feed  water  as  sliown 
by  the  curve  A,  The  illustrations  indicate  how  many  compari- 
sons of  interest  and  value  may  be  made  by  the  inspection  of 
curves  showing  only  the  results  with  a  small  engine. 

The  tables  referred  to  may  be  consulted  for  illustrations  cov- 
ering a  little  broader  field,  but  are  insuflScient  to  embrace  the 
wbole  subject,  and  have  suggested  to  the  writer  the  desirability  of 
further  analyzing  the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost 
under  all  cystomary  conditions,  and  of  formulating  the  results  so 
that  the  cost  for  any  particular  case  may  be  obtained  approxi- 
mately by  a  short  calculation,  without  consulting  bulky  tables 
which,  after  all,  may  not  contain  the  desired  information  for  the 
particular  condition  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  methods  necessarily  adopted  in 
bringing  together  in  one  formula  not  simply  the  results  shown 
by  a  single  graphic  curve,  but  those  shown  by  a  series  of  cuiTes, 
vary  themselves  by  a  law  necessarily  represented  by  another 
curve,  and  their  joint  variations  varying  again  by  a  law  shown  by 
the  ordinates  of  still  another  curve,  etc.,  etc.,  would  be  of  interest 
to  many  here  present. 

The  general  principle  involved  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is^  to  first 
find  the  equation  of  a  curve  representing  each  of  the  particular 
conditions,  then  to  combine  the  equations  by  addition,  multiplica- 
tion or  substitution,  according  to  the  cofiditions,  so  as  to  obtain 
from  one  equation  the  result  due  to  all  the  conditions.  The 
treatment  in  this  case  will  be  rather  from  the  practical  side, 
^sing  equations  of  as  simple  form  as  possible,  though  they  may 
not  in  all  cases  suit  a  particular  set  of  conditions  as  accurately  as 
a  curve  with  more  elaborate  formula,  but  the  errors  thus  intro- 
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duced  will  be  small  and  the  combination  still  keep  the  resulting 
formula  in  such  simple  form  that  it  may  be  readily  utilized. 

(1)  y^=a  {x-vh)  ^+^  +  ^. 

(2)  y^=ax-\-d, 

(3)  ys=ax^-hd, 

A  formula  amply  comprehensive  to  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  of  nearly  every  series  of  experimental  results  which 
can  be  represented  by  a  regular  curve  is  that  numbered  (1).  The 
reverse  curves  of  more  complicated  cases  will  require  a  repetition 
of  the  exponential  term.  When  the  exponent  of  formula  (1)  equals 
(1),  the  formula  reduces  to  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  numbered 
(2).  The  modij&cation  of  formula  (1),  shown  in  equation  (3),  will 
cover  most  cases,  though  occasionally  it  is  convenient  to  make  the 
exponent  variable  and  the  base  constant,  giving  it  the  logarithmic 
form.  When  in  equation  (3)  the  exponent  c  =  —  1,  the  resulting 
equation  takes  the  general  form  (4),  or  that  of  the  hyperbola  or 
curve  of  reciprocals,  which  is  of  wider  appUcation  than  either  of 
the  others.  In  most  cases  a  portion  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a 
hyperbola  can  by  substitution  of  special  values  in  ,the  general 
formula  be  brought  to  include  three  points  in  any  regular  curve 
resulting  by  graphically  plotting  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, when  other  values  in  the  equation  may  readily  be  found 
by  simple  arithmetic  without  requiring  even  a  table  of  logarithms 
as  in  the  case  of  formulas  (1)  and  (3).  The  formula  of  a  straight 
line,  No.  2,  is  even  simpler  in  its  application,  and  it  is  frequently 
better  to  use  it  within  limits  when  the  errors  due  to  such  use  fall 
well  within  the  errors  of  observation. 

A  formula  representing  the  cost  of  the  power  in  a  non- 
condensing  steam  engine,  including  all  conditions,  may  primarily 
be  put  in  very  simple  form.     If 

P  =  The  indicated  horse  power, 

C  =  Actual  cost  in  feed  water  per  hour  of  each  indicated  horse 
power. 

Ci  =  Cost  due  to  jSlling  cylinder  with  steam  of  the  initial  pres- 
sure. 

Gi  =  Cost  due  to  mechanical  work  performed, 

Q  =  Cost  due  to  cylinder  condensation. 

Ci  =  Cost  due  to  losses  of  pressure  and  other  incidental  losses. 

6  =  Saving  in  cost  due  to  expansion. 
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Typical  Forms. 


(1)  yi  =  a  («  +  6/  +  '^  -Ki. 

(2)  y,  =  a«  +  <f . 

(S)  yt  =  oj;'  +  d. 
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(8)  P  =  0.000004d»«rm. 

(0)  ifc  =  0.05454cr«rZ).  (See  18.) 

(ll)i>  =  0.0080843p,*'**- 

(18)  Ds 0.0028 (p  +  17)  approximately. 

Ffom  (9)  and  (12). 
(l«)*p=0.000125lcr«r(p  +  l7)approx. 
imatelv. 


General   Formula. 


(5)  C=Ct  +  Ct+  C\  +  C,-S, 

p  +  17 
(16)  C7i  =  31.68\^_2    approximately. 


U6a)C7,a  =  41.728^ 


O.M. 


p-2 
D 


(166)  C7,b  =  13752.1         2 

(17)  (7s  =  8  approximately. 

(18)  C,  +  C4  =  [B-  (Cx  +  C,)]  w. 

1874.8122 
^^^>  ^  =  p+ 10.6882  ^^-^'^ 

17.081 
(20)  ^*-i»+  13.^^1 

(•21)  -8  =  22  (1  -  c)      Between    limits 
1  —  c  =  1  and  1  —  c  =  h. 

(28)  h  =  0.61  approximately  for  engines 
catting  off  with  main  valve. 


NOTATION. 

P  =  TUe  indicated  horse  power. 

G  =  Actual  cost  in  feed  water  per  hoar  of  each  indicated  horse  power. 

(7i  =  Cost  due  to  filling  cylinder  with  steam  of  the  initial  pressare. 

Gi  =  Cost  dae  to  mechanical  woric  performed. 

Ct  =  Coat  due  to  cylinder  condensation. 

C4  =  Cost  due  to  losses  of  pressare  and  other  incidental  losses. 

8  =  Saving  in  cost  dae  to  expansion, 

E  —  Experimental  cost  with  small  engine  at  fall  stroke. 

ft   rr  A  ratio  osed  in  determining  €%  and  C7«. 

k   =.  Number  of  kals  per  hour. 

t    =  Fraction  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cat  off. 

D  =  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

p   -=  Pressare  of  steam  above  atmosphere  (gauge  pressare). 

Pi  =  Abflolate  steam  pressure. 

d    =  Diameter  of  steam  cylinder  in  inches. 

$    =  Stroke  of  piston  in  inches. 

r    =  Number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

M  =  Mean  effective  pressure  in  cylinder  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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(5)  (7=a+G+C'8+(74-^. 

Also  let 

E=  Experimental  cost  with  small  engine  at  full  stroke. 

n  =  A  ratio  used  in  determining  C^  and  C^. 

k  =  Number  of  kals  per  hour.  (A  "  kal "  is  one  pound  of  water 
evaporated  into  steam.)  * 

c  =  Fraction  of  the  stroke  at  which  steam  is  cut  off. 

d  =  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

p  =  Pressure  of  steam  above  atmosphere  (gauge  pressure). 

pi  =  Absolute  steam  pressure. 

(/  =  Diameter  of  steam  cylinder  in  inches. 

«  =  Lengih  of  piston  stroke  in  inches. 

r  =  Number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

m  =  Mean  effective  pressure  in  cylinder  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

In  the  writer's  Paper  on  "  Estimates  for  Steam  Users,"  f  it  is 
shown  that  a  mathematical  expression  showing  the  value  of  one 
horse  power  for  a  double  acting  engine  reduces,  by  combining  the 
constants,  to  the  form, 

(7)  P  =  0.000003967  cPsrnij  or  for  closely  approximate  calcula- 
tions, 

(8)  P  =  0.000004  (Psrm. 

The  same  paper  also  gives  a  simple  formula  for  determining 
the  weight  of  steam  used  per  hour  in  a  steam  engine  and  the  ex- 
pressions hereinafter  employed  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam.  As  deductions  from  the  latter  form  an  important 
element  of  the  proposed  formula,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
show  in  full  the  various  steps  taken  in  deducing  the  same  and 
thereby  illustrate  also  the  principles  adopted  in  formulating 
experimental  observations  above  referred  to. 

The  calculated  quantity  of  steam  which  will  be  required  by  an 
engme  with  steam  admitted  at  full  stroke  in  both  directions  may 
evidently  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  feet  devel- 
oped by  the  piston  in  the  time  considered  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  steam  at  the  pressure  employed,  so, 

(9)  k  =  -^-  X  ^^  X  GOrB  =  0.05454  cP^rD, 

4  X 144    12 


*See  the  writer's  Paper  on  "  Estimates  for  Steam  Users,"  CLXVIII.,  Vol 
v.,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  p.  282. 
\llnd. 

16 
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which  requires  that  the  value  of  D  be  taken  from  a  table  of  the 
properties  of  steam.  In  practical  use  it  would  evidently  be  more 
convenient  to  derive  the  value  of  D  directly  from  the  pressure. 
The  same  question  arose  in  developing  a  formula  for  the  flow  of 
steam  in  pipes,  in  which  case  it  was  desirable  to  find  an  expression 
which  would  so  combine  with  formula  relative  to  the  flow  of  fluids 
that  the  resulting  equation  could  be  integrated  directly  and  thus 
take  into  consideration  the  change  of  the  density  or  weight  of  the 
steam  as  the  pressure  decreased  in  transmission.  The  ordinary 
formulae  for  obtaining  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  arc  any- 
thing but  simple.  The  best  tables  showing  the  properties  of 
steam  are  probably  those  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Weisbach 
and  in  Appleton's  CyclopsBdia  of  Mechanics,  which  were  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Buel  from  rules  given  by  Rankine  so  far  as  applica- 
ble. It  will  be  remembered  that  Rankine  gives  equations  showing 
closely  the  results  of  experiment  applicable  to  a  much  wider  range 
than  those  previously  used.  His  formula  for  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  though  simple  at  the  outset  involves  many 
complex  terms  when  by  numerous  substitutions  its  value  is  ob- 
tained in  known  quantities.  It  was  therefore  inapplicable  for  the 
present  purpose,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  specific  tabulated 
values  corresponding  to  pressures  widely  separated  calculated 
with  the  formula  and  substitute  the  same  in  a  formula  of  the 

form — 

(10)  D  =  ap^^ 

corresponding  to  the  first  term  of  (3). 

The  constants  a  and  c  were  found  by  forming  two  equations 
from  different  tabulated  values  of  D  and  corresponding  values  of 
Pi,  and  the  third  point  necessary  to  locate  the  plane  curve  being 
evidently  zero,  through  which  all  curves  of  the  form  must  pass,  the 
result  was  as  follows  : 


(11)  D  =  0.0030343J0 


O.M 


It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  this  simple  expression  gave 
results  corresponding  with  those  in  the  table  tli rough  all  parts  of 
the  curve  from  zero  to  a  pressure  of  1,000  pounds,  the  variations 
in  all  cases  tried  being  in  the  fourth  place  of  decimala  The 
similarity  in  result  throughout  all  parts  of  the  curve  showed  that 
the  complicated  and  simple  expressions  were  practically  identical. 
The  possibility  of  this  is  readily  explained  by  considering  that,  in 
expanding  a  binomial  or  polynomial,  one  side  of  the  equation 
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may  be  very  simple  and  the  other  show  a  large  number  of  complex 
terms,  and  when  definite  values  are  given  to  the  terms  of  the 
polynomial,  it  becomes  monomial  or  in  the  exact  form  of  the 
equation  given.  The  value  of  D  stated  could  evidently  be  used 
as  a  factor  in  an  equation  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  processes 
of  differentiation  and  integration  ;  it  would  also  answer  the  simple 
purpose  of  showing  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  in  the  formula  under 
discussion,  to  determine  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  required 
in  an  engine. 

Another  attempt  was  however  made  to  obtain  a  still  simpler 
expression  based  on  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  (2).  Upon 
substituting  two  pairs  of  corresponding  values  as  before  in  such 
an  equation,  the  expression  became 

(12)2)=0.0023(^  +  17). 

Note  that  in  this  case  p  is  the  gauge  pressure,  or  pressure 
above  the  atmosphere.  This  equation  was  found  to  be  suiBSciently 
accurate  for  most  purposes  between  the  limits  of  zero  and  eighty 
pounds  gauge  pressure. 

The  results  are  shown  clearly  to  the  eye  by  the  diagram  (Fig. 
35),  in  which,  with  the  origin  at  the  left  and  bottom,  the  lengths 
of  the  ordinates  represent  weights  per  cubic  foot  and  those  of  the 
abscissa  the  absolute  pressure's ;  the  pressures  above  the  atmos- 
phere being  also  given.     The  tabular  results  first  above  referred 
to,  based  on  Kankine's  method,  are  shown  by  the  curved  black 
line.     This  curve,  as  previously   stated,  is   also  given  by  for- 
mula (11)  above  stated  so  accurately  that  it  should  not  be  called 
an  approximate  formula.     The  results  shown  by  the  approximate 
or  straight    line    formula   are   indicated   by    the   heavy   dotted 
straight  line  which,  as  will  be  seen,  con*esponds  with  the   curve 
at  about  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  an  absolute  pressure  of 
about  60  lbs.,  the  variation  between  these  limits  being  slight ; 
the  approximate  formula    giving   slightly  lower  results   at  low 
pressures  and  higher  results  for  higher  pressures.     The  variations 
are  considered  of  trifling  importance  up  to  eighty  pounds  gauge 
pressure.      For  pressures  below  those   of  the   atmosphere,   the 
straight  line  gives  necessarily  higher  results  than  those  of  the 
curve  and  in  fact  reaches  the  base  at  a  point  corresponding  to 
(17—147=)  2.3  lbs.  to  the  left  of  the  origin.     The  approximate 
formula  would  however  be  used  only  between  the  limits  of  15  and 
95  lbs.  absolute  pressure  or  zero,  and  80  lbs.  gauge  pressure.     The 
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curve  in  light  dotted  lines  is  plotted  from  tables  which  have  been 
longer  in  use  and  are  more  generally  accepted  than  those  above 
referred  to.  Such  tables  are  supposed  to  represent  more  closely 
the  actual  experimental  results  than  the  formulse  developed  by 
Eankine,  but  the  variations  between  the  two  are,  on  the  whole^ 
quite  small  relatively.  The  greater  range  of  the  Bankine  for- 
mula makes  it  probable  that,  everything  considered,  it  is  the  more 
reliable.  The  light  dotted  curve  was  plotted  from  the  tables  given 
in  Porter  on  the  Steam  Engine  Indicator,  and  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  others  published  by  Isherwood  and  Nystrom,  and 
those  found  in  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  &c.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  straight  line  represented  by  the  approximate 
formula  lies  for  some  distance  between  what  may  be  called  the 
Rankine  curve  and  the  more  common  curve,  and  must  therefore, 
within  limits  named,  be  as  correct  as  either  in  expressing  the 
results  of  experiments  which  have  a  range  of  error  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  variation  shown  between  the  two  curves. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  with  pressure  below  80  pounds,  the 
approximate  formula  (12)  is  sufficiently  accurate  :  so  substituting 
the  value  of  D  therefrom  in  (9),  we  have 

(13)  k  =  0.0001254  cPsr  (p  +  17)  approximately. 

For  each  1,000  revolutions  the  cost  would  be 

(14)  Icjn  =  0.00209  (JPs  {p  +  17)  approximately. 

For  each  horse  power  per  hour  the  cost  would  be 

(15)  ^p  =  31.63  ~ approximately. 

The  simplicity  of  this  equation  may  occasion  surprise,  as  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  engine  have  disappeared.  The  cost  of  an 
indicated  horse  power  is  however  entirely  independent  of  the 
number  of  horse  powers  for  the  reason  that  a  horse  power  per 
hour  or  a  horse  power  exerted  for  one  hour  is  a  unit  of  work  and 
represents  the  exertion  of  33,000-foot  pounds  per  minute  exerted 
through  60  minutes  or  1,980,000- foot  pounds,  so  the  cost  of  a 
horse  power  per  hour  is  really  the  cost  of  1,980,000-foot  pounds 
of  work  independent  of  time. 

Therefore  in  combining  equations  (8)  and  (9)  to  obtain  (15)  the 
dimensions  of  the  engine  appear  in  both  numerator  and  denom- 
inator and  are  thus  eliminated. 

In  this  particular  case  the  mean  pressure  will  be  assumed  equal 
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to  the  initial  pressure  less  two  pounds  for  back  pressure  above 
the  atmospliere,  so  from  (15)  we  have  as  one  value  required  in 

equation  (5) 

(16)  Cj  =  31.63  ^^^J  approximately. 

For  accurate  calculations  and  in  any  case  for  a  steam  pressure 
greater  than  ^  =  80  pounds  (p^  =  80  +  14.7  =  94.7  pounds,  abso- 
lute) the  value  of  D  should  be  taken  from  Eq.  (11),  when  we  have 


(16a)  673„  =  41.728^ 


CM 


i?-2' 


When  desired,  the  specific  weight,  or  weight  per  cubic  foot  (D), 
of  the  steam  may  be  taken  from  a  standard  table  when 

(160  ^ift=  13752.1    ^ 


^9-2* 


The  results  obtained  from  the  different  formula  must  neces- 
sarily show  as  much  variation  as  the  ordinates  of  the  corresponding 
cunes  presented. 

The  value  of  Cg,  equation  (5),  viz.  the  cost  due  to  mechanical 
^ork  performed,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  thermal  equivalent 
of  heat  and  the  consideration  that  as  previously  expressed  a  horse 
power  per  hour  is  really  a  unit  of  work  and  equals  1,980,000-foot 
pounds.  On  the  basis  that  one  thermal  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
772.foot  pounds  of  work,*  a  horse  power  per  hour  would  requii'e 
2,565  thermal  units,  and  the  principal  question  to  be  determined 
is  the  gross  work  required  in  a  steam  cylinder  to  produce  1,980,000 
foot  pounds  net  Mr.  Isherwood  has  always  taken  the  total  power 
of  the  engine,  that  is,  the  power  based  on  the  absolute  pressure 
111  the  cylinder  from  the  true  vacuum  on  the  ground  that  the 
steam  had  to  perform  the  work  of  expelling  the  atmospheric 
pressure  as  well  as  that  utilized  on  the  piston.  It  is  believed 
however  to  be  more  rational  to  consider  that  the  external  work 
shown  by  the  differences  of  pressure  on  the  piston,  or  that  on 
^Mch  the  indicated  horse  power  is  based,  is  all  that  requires  an 
Actual  expenditure  of  heat,  and  that  steam  going  off  at  the  back 
P'eisure  carries  with  it  the  heat  required  to  maintain  it  at  that 
Pressure.     This  will  undoubtedly  be  disputed,  but  there  are  many 

*  The  old  valae  is  used  as  later  experiments  have  modified  it  but  little. 
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evidences  in  its  favor.  On  any  other  basis  high  pressure  engines 
could  not  work  as  economically  as  they  are  now  known  to  do,  and 
in  looking  over  some  results  from  the  Dixwell  experiments  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Barrus,*  to  prove  another  point,  the  writer  dis- 
covered that  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  lost  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  a  steam  piston  and  that  lost  by  blowing 
steam  through  the  same  cylinder  and  over  the  same  surfaces  with- 
out doing  work  was  not  suiBScient  to  ajccount  for  the  heat  required 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  if  that  for  displacing  the  atmos- 
phere were  included.  The  number  of  pounds  of  feed  water 
required  to  furnish  2,565  heat  units  between  the  actual  limits  of 
temperature  will  vary  with  the  pressure,  and  for  strict  accuracy 
should  be  calculated  for  each  case.  The  illustrative  table  at  the 
end  of  this  paper  has  been  calculated  by  taking  from  the  total 
heat  of  the  steam  due  to  the  pressure  the  total  heat  of  water  due 
to  a  pressure  of  17  lbs.  steam  pressure  absolute,  and  dividing 
2,565  by  the  result.  On  this  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conden- 
sation of  3  pounds  of  water  is  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
heat  transmuted  into  work  within  the  limits  considered  or  even 
when  the  lower  limit  is  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  this  may  be 
used  in  approximate  calculations.     Hence 

(17)  (^3  =  3  approximately. 

The  cost  due  to  cylinder  condensation  represented  by  C^  in 
formula  refers  to  the  great  losses  occasioned  by  the  changes  of 
temperature  of  the  walls  of  a  steam  cyHnder  fully  discussed  in  a 
previous  paper  by  the  writer.f  It  is  entirely  independent  of 
external  refrigeration  which,  by  proper  aiTangements,  can  be 
rendered  quite  insignificant.  The  actual  cost  of  an  indicated 
horse  power  in  pounds  of  feed  water  is  increased  as  compared 
with  the  calculated  cost  not  only  by  cylinder  condensation  as 
above  set  forth  and  represented  by  C^  in  formula  (5),  but  by  causes 
which  produce  deficiency  in  power,  such  as  contracted  passages  or 
ports  and  imperfect  steam  distribution,  as  well  as  the  minor  losses 
due  to  external  refrigeration,  all  represented  by  C^  in  formula  (5). 
The  cylinder  condensation  could  apparently  be  most  completely 
ascertained  by  calculations  based  on  the  surfaces  exposed  and  the 
differences  of  temperature  at  different  points  of  the  stroke  on  the 

*  See  discussion  of  the  writer's  papers,  CCXLVIII.  and  CCXLIX.,  at  the 
Washington  meeting,  Vol.  VIII.,  page  472;  Vol.  IX.  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E. 

f  See  Paper  by  the  writer  on  "  Cylinder  Condensation/'  etc.,  CCXLVII.,  Vol. 
VIII,,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E. 
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basis  of  the  laws  of  the  transmission  and  radiation  of  heat,  but 

this  elaborate  study  would  not  include  nearly  all  the  elements 

aecessary  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  this  complex  problem, 

so  it  has  been  considered  practically  as   accurate   to   attempt 

merely  to  produce  formulae  which  will  show  approximately  the 

experimental  results  and  therefrom  deduce  the  sum  of  C^  and  C* 

rather  than  attempt  to  separate  C^  which  will  form  the  larger 

proportion  of  the  whole. 

The  ordinates  included  between  curves  G  and  H  and  the 
experimental  curve  D  in  diagram  No.  2  represent  the  sums  of  all 
the  losses  above  stated,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  these  losses  are 
expressed  by  the  formula 

(18)(73  +  (74  =  (E-((7,  +  (7>; 
that  is,  the  diflference  between  the  experimental  cost  £  in  small 
engine  and  the  sum  of  the  fixed  costs  C^  and  Cg  due  to  filling 
the  cylinder  and  the  performance  of  the  work  (which  difference  is 
represented  by  the  portion  of  the  full  stroke  ordinate  intercepted 
between  the  curves  D  and  6r),  is  to  be  reduced  for  engines  of 
greater  power  by  a  fractional  multiplier  w,  to  cause  a  change  of 
value  corresponding  to  the  change  of  condition.     The  first  step  is 
to  formulate  the  experimental  value  of  E.     The  engine  was  pro- 
vided with   a  lap  valve  and  so  did  not  at  any  time  operate  at 
exactly  full  stroke,  but  the  costs  due  to  full  stroke  are  readily  found 
by  producing  the  curves  A,  B^  (7,  D  and  E,  Diagram  No.  1.    From 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  the  cost  should  be  infinite  with  no 
pressure,  and  the  pressure  infinite  with  no  cost,  so  each  branch 
of  the  curve  sought  should  be  an  asymptote,  and  equation  (4)  of 
the  hyperbola  is  the  natural  one  to  use.     It  however  contains 
but  three  constants,  a,  h  and  d,  but  from  these  the  full  stroke 
results  due  to  curves  B,  C  and  i>,  corresponding  to  pressures  of 
•W,  60  and  80  pounds,  were  used,    since,  as.  has  been   stated, 
curves  A  and  E  were  in  portions  incomplete  and  developed  to 
correspond  with  those  first  named.       Making  y^  equal  the  cost 
and  X  the  corresponding  steam  pressure,  and  substituting  in  the 
three  values  named,  we  have 

which  will  be  found  to  give  accurately  full  stroke  values  for  the 
curves  B,  C  and  i>,  to  wit :  for  40  pounds  pressure,  a  cost  of  63 
pounds  of  feed  water;  for  60  pounds  pressure,  55.3  pounds  cost, 


mk 
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and  for  80  pounds  pressure,  51  pounds  cost.  For  25  pounds 
pressure  the  calculated  cost  is  74.8  pounds,  and  the  cost  as  plotted 
about  75.5  pounds,  and  for  100  pounds  pressure  the  calculated  cost 
is  48.2  pounds,  and  the  same  as  plotted,  48  pounds.  It  is  probable 
that  the  equation  more  accurately  represents  the  true  values  than 
was  possible  with  the  free  hand  work  necessary  in  extending  the 
curves  last  named. 

It  is  next  required  to  find  the  value  of  n  in  equation  (18).  It  is 
well  known  that  the  cylinder  condensation  in  small  engines  is  much 
larger  than  in  large  ones,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
as  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  are  increased,  the  interior 
surfaces  do  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  capacities.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  experiments  plotted  on  the  curves  another  series  of 
experiments  also  showed  conclusively  that  there  is  economy  in 
high  speeds  of  revolution,  independent  of  speed  of  piston,  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  speed  of  revolution  is  in- 
creased, the  alternations  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder  take  place 
at  more  frequent  intervals,  and  there  is  not  time  during  each  single 
stroke  to  change  the  temperature  of  the  metal  to  as  great  a  depth.* 
The  result  is  that  less  weight  of  metal  is  heated  and  cooled,  and 
the  loss  by  condensation  becomes  correspondingly  less.  Higher 
speeds  of  revolution  of  an  engine  with  cylinder  of  the  same  size, 
but  otherwise  operated  under  like  conditions,  cause  an  increase  of 
power ;  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  with  like  condi- 
tions otherwise,  causes  also  an  increase  in  power.  The  comparison 
of  various  experiments  shows  that  the  cylinder  condensation  re- 
duces as  the  power  is  increased  either  by  increased  speed  of  revo- 
lution or  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cyUnder  (at  least  when 
cylinders  of  substantially  similar  proportions  are  considered). 
This  deduction  is  made  the  basis  of  formulating  the  value  of  n  in 
equation  (18).  For  the  small  engine  n  would  necessarily  equal 
unity  to  produce  the  experimental  results  for  3.27  horse  power, 
and  this  value  was  compared  with  n  =  0.1843,  deduced  for  78.8 
horse  power  developed  under  similar  conditions  of  pressure  and 
expansion  in  experiments  made  with  a  Baboock  &  Wilcox  engine 
at  the  American  Institute  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  in  the 
year  1869.  The  equation  obtained  givjes  results  corresponding 
well  with  experiments  made  at  the  same  time  on  a  Harris-Corliss 
engine  and  those  made  in  the  following  year  with  a  Porter- Allen 

*  See  Topical  Discussions,  page  375,  Vol.  VII.  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E,,  wliere  a  tuU- 
ular  statement  of  the  results  of  these  experiments  is  given. 
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engine  developiDg  80  horse  power,  nnder  tbe  directions  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Prof.  Thurston  was  chairman.  By  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  the  multipliers  can  never  be  minus  or  less  than  0, 
bat  may  increase  as  the  size  of  the  engines  diminish.  By  substi- 
tuting the  special  values  above  stated  in  equation  (4)  with  «?  =  0, 
there  results 

/om  17.081 

(20)  n  =  p^  ^3  33^ 

which  will  be  found  to  fulfill  all  the  conditions  referred  to. 

The  value  of  aS,  expressing  the  saving  in  cost  due  to  expansion 
and  the  only  remaining  quantity  in  equation  (5),  has  been  formu- 
lated as  follows : 

Comparing  the  general  direction  and  position  of  the  various 
curves  with  2?,  or  that  corresponding  to  80  pounds,  and  the  curve 
-D  again  in  No.  2,  with  the  calculated  curves,  G  and  H^  we  find 
that  the  experimental  curves  are  practically  parallel  with  each 
other  up  to  the  points  of  inflection  and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
calculated  curves.     In  other  words,  that  the  relations  between 
the  experimental  curves  at  diflferent  points  of  cut-oflf  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  constant  arithmetical  differences,  but  that  the  differ- 
ence between  results  shown  by  any  particular  curve  and  the  cal- 
culated results  for  tbe  same  pressures  and  points  of  cut-off  would 
somewhat  increase  as  the  expansion  increased  up  to  tbe  points  of 
inflection.     The  parallelism  of  the  curves  makes  it  possible  to  use 
a  simple  formula  to  show  the  saving  due  to  expansion,  applicable 
between  the  limits  of  full  stroke  in  one  direction  and  the  points  of 
inflection   in   the   other.     A  complete  formula  which  would  be 
applicable  to  both  sides  of  tbe  minimum  would  require  a  series  of 
operations  similar  to  those  by  which  the  cui'ves  G  and  H  were 
determined.     In  developing  the  curves  last  named  a  cylinder  was 
assumed  with  the  volume  required  to  develop  one  horse  power  at 
the  pressure  and  point  of  cut-off  considered,  based,  of  course,  on 
the  work  done  during  tbe  admission  of  the  steam  and  that  done 
during  free  expansion,  and  the  cost  was  made  up  from  the  weight 
of  steam  required  to  fill  the  cylinder  to  the  point  of  cut-off  and 
that  required  to  supply  the  beat  required  'for  the  performance  of 
the  work  ;  a  clearance  of  one-twentietb  of  the  displacement  with- 
out cushion  having  been  c<.»nsidered,  in  developipg  curve  G  and 
carve  if,  showing  the  results  for  no  clearance. 
It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  experimental  curves  nearly  to  the 
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points  of  inflection  are  practically  straight  lines  as  well  as  parallel, 
so  the  result  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  compared  with  that  at  full 
stroke  for  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  general  conditions  can 
be  closely  expressed  by  the  formula  of  a  straight  line  equation  (2) 
with  rf  =  0,  as  follows : 

(21)  ^  =  22  (1  -  c)  (^^*'' a?a  l"- /="/  "  ^) 

The  minimum  value  of  li  is  determined  by  the  consideration  that 
it  is  not  economical  to  continue  the  expansion  so  that  the  pressure 
will  fall  below  say  3  pounds,  which  would  at  least  be  necessary  to 
equiUbriate  the  back  pressure  on  the  piston  and  the  resistance  of 
the  engine  itself  so  the  minimum  value  of  h  or 


■t  _ 


(22)   h„^.  =  l-. 


18      _  p  -  3 


p-hl5      p  +  15 


By  comparison  of  experimental  data  it  is  also  found  that 
(23)     h  =  0.64.  approximately  for  engines  cutting  oflF  with  main 
valve. 

A  complete  formula  for  the  value  of  C,  equation  (5),  may  be  con- 
structed by  substituting  in  the  values  of  the  several  terms,  but  it 
will  be  simpler  to  make  the  substitutions  in  the  arithmetical  solu- 
tion. The  formula  may  be  ilkistrated  by  applying  the  same  to  the 
conditions  of  the  trial  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine  previously 
referred  to.  The  steam  pressure  being  80  lbs.  by  (16a)  Ci=38.56. 
Adding  Co— 3,  Ci  +  C2=41.56.  For  pressure  named  E(eq.  [19])= 
51,  and  for  78.8  H  Pby  (eq.  [18])7i=0.1843.  E-(Ci4-C2)=9.44.  and 
n  times  this  gives  1.74  as  the  value  of  the  losses  C34-C4  (eq.  [18])  on 
basis  assumed,  which  added  to  Ci  +  Co  gives  for  full  stroke  cost 
Ci +  02  +  03  +  04=43.80.  The  cut  oflF  in  this  case  being  at  0.19 
stroke  1  — c=0.81.  The  minimum  value  by  (22)  by  a  coincidence 
also  equals  0.81  in  this  case,  so  from  (21)  /«S'=  17.82,  which  sub- 
tracted from  the  full  stroke  cost  above  gives  0=25.48,  which  is  the 
reported  cost.  The  cuive  for  this  engine  would  therefore  fall 
somewhat  below  the  curve  F  (No.  2),  and  fixing  in  mind  the  value 
43.3  at  full  stroke  and  25.5  at  two-tenths  stroke  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  various  operations  accomplished  with  the  formula. 
We  have  reached  the  cost  due  to  expansion  by  fifst  finding  the 
full  stroke  cost  under  two  conditions,  viz. :  the  experimental  one, 
as  shown  by  curve  D,  and  the  calculated  one,  as  shown  by  curve 
H.  The  saving  by  expansion  has  been  deduced  by  assuming  that 
the  diflference  in  cost  is  constant  throughout  the  stroke,  and  repre- 
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sented  practically  by  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  apparently 
straight  portion  of  D,  which  practice  has  shown  to  be  substantially 
correct.  This  locates  the  cost  for  0.19  cut-oflF  at  25.5  lbs.,  as  shown 
by  experiment,  and  the  chances  for  further  saving  are  shown  by  tbe 
position  of  this  value  above  the  curve  G^  in  which  the  calculated 
value  is  22  lbs.  In  no  way  can  the  saving  be  brought  down  as 
low  as  22  lbs.,  but  with  engines  very  well  constructed,  having  clear- 
ances less  than  the  ^  assumed  and  careful  provisions  to  save  heat, 
that  minimum  can  be  more  closely  approximated.  The  Hams- 
CorKss  engine  did  not  on  the  trials  named  do  quite  as  well  as  the 
Babcock  &,  Wilcox  engine.  The  Porter- Allen  engine  the  next  year 
gave  a  trifle  better  result  than  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine  with 
lower  steam  pressure,  but  the  steam  was  slightly  superheated. 

The  Hoadley  engine  tested  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member, 
developed  with  a  steam  pressure  of  125  lbs.  80.3  H  P  at  a  cost  of 
25.6  lbs.  of  feed  water,  or  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  cost  in 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  engine,  although  the  steam  was  distributed 
entirely  with  the  main  valve.     On  applying  the  formula,  however, 
it  shows  that  the  cost  should  have  been  but  20.72  lbs.  for  a  mini- 
mum value  of  1— c=0.86,  on  account  of  the  high  steam  pressure. 
This  result  would  probably  be  reached  in  small  engines  running 
at  high  speeds  if  the  distribution  of  steam  could  be  made  as  per- 
fect as  in  larger  engines.     We  shall  certainly  watch  wdth  interest 
the  work  that  Mr.  Porter  has  now  in  hand  to  try  and  accomplish 
this  purpose.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  high  speed  Engines  as 
now  made  are  practically  of  the  type  of  the  Hoadley  engine 
tested.     The  steam  is  distributed  with  a  single  lap  valve,  requiring 
for  high  expansions  considerable  wire-drawing,  early  exhaust  and 
early  compression,  all  aiding  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
governing  the  engine  quickly,  but  at  the  same  time  requiring  the 
use  of  a  cylinder  for  the  same  work  larger  than  would  be  neces- 
sary with  an  indicator  diagram  of  the  typical  form  for  a  slow  run- 
ning engine.     The  probable  cost  may  be  determined  from  formula 
on  the  basis  of  the  Hoadley  experiments  by  making  A =0.64  as  in 
equation  (23),  thus  considering  that  the  defects  in  the  distribution 
of  steam,  &c.,  practically  limit  the  effective  value  of  the  expansion. 
The  probable  performance  of  ordinary  engines  not  well  adapted  for 
securing  economy  of  steam  by  expansion  may  also  be  approxi- 
mated by  using  substantially  the  same  value  of  h.     Such  engines 
do  not  show  a  gain  in  expansion  up  to  the  limit  expressed  by  the 
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minimum  value  of  li,  equation  (22),  but  the  cost  appears  to  remain 
substantially  tbe  same  for  a  range-of  from  about  2}  to  4  expan- 
sions. When  the  proper  grade  of  expansion  is  exceeded  in  any 
case  the  costs  increase  rapidly,  as  shown  by  all  the  curves ;  so  it  is 
important  in  proportioning  an  engine  not  to  get  it  too  large  for  the 
work,  as  has  been  previously  explained. 

It  will  be  found  generally  that  the  costs  will  be  higher  than  those 
given  by  the  formula  on  account  of  various  imperfections  which 
creep  into  the  operation  of  engines  operating  regularly  under  prac- 
tical conditions  which  can  be  more  carefully  looked  oat  for  and 
avoided  in  running  an  engine  merely  to  secure  experimental 
results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  formula  under  the  conditions  stated  in  tbe  headings  : 
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The  table  shows  that  economy  should  be  secured  by  the  nse  of 
h^h  Bteam  pressures  in  non-condensing  engines  equal  to  that  ob- 
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tained  at  somewhat  lower  pressures  with  condensiDg  engines.  It 
would  undoubtedly,  however,  require  the  use  of  compound,  triple 
compound,  and  possibly  quadruple  compound  engines,  to  secure 
results  approximately  as  low  as  the  better  ones  shown,  and  it  will 
probably  be  more  economical  in  all  cases  to  limit  the  expansion 
in  any  one  cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  to  2^  times.  There 
may  be  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  results  computed  for  press- 
ures as  high  as  300  to  500  pounds  based  on  experiments  carried 
only  to  100  pounds.  The  formulae  have,  however,  been  so  devel- 
oped that  the  error  can  not  be  very  great.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  quantity  Cia,  col.  4,  is  actually  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  filling  with  steam,  a  cylinder  of  sufficient  size  to  develop  . 
1  horse  power  at  full  stroke,  so  the  sum  of  this  and  the  quantity 
in  col.  5  representing  the  water  condensed  in  the  performance  of 
mechanical  work  lays  a  foundation  for  the  full  stroke  cost  which 
is  absolutely  accurate  for  the  particular  conditions  assumed,  and 
approximately  so  for  probable  conditions.  It  is  only  the  quantity 
E,  col.  2,  which  is  computed  from  a  formula  based  on  experiments 
from  40  to  80  pounds,  and  checked  by  experiments  from  25  to  100, 
and  this  is  only  used  to  determine  the  probable  losses  due  to  cyl- 
inder condensation,  etc.,  by  comparison  with  the  calculated  values 
or  the  sums  of  quantities  in  cols.  4  and  5. 

It  is  believed  that  the  general  methods  adopted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  formulae  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  plotting 
the  results  of  experiments  of  various  kinds,  and  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  particular  subject  will  find  it  a  profitable  study  to 
repeat  in  detail  the  various  operations  which  have  here  necessarily 
been  enumerated  briefly,  ascertaining,  if  thought  best,  the  varia- 
tion which  will  be  obtained  by  using  the  formula  of  curves  more 
closely  fitting  some  of  the  experimental  conditions.    For  instance, 
using  a  formula  based  on  the  principles  by  which  the  theoretical 
curves  O  and  ^  were  determined,  as  previously  explained,  to  as- 
certain the  relative  costs  at  different  degrees  of  expansion,  instead 
of  the  simple  equation  of  a  straight  line.     The  influence  of  clear- 
ance spaces  on  the  result  can  also  be  more  elaborately  consid- 
ered.    The  probable  errors  are,  however,  so  limited  by  the  experi- 
mental values  on  one  side  and  the  calculated  results  on  the  other, 
that  more  elaborate  equations  wiU^  only  be  warranted  in  ascertain- 
ing the  results  due  to  superheating,  compounding,  or  other  means 
for  producing  unusual  economies.     We  again  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  opportunity  for  further  economies  is  represented  by 
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the  narrow  space  which  would  be  inclosed  between  the  curve  G 
(No.  2,  Fig.  34),  and  a  curve  below  F  passing  through  43.3  cost  at 
full  stroke  and  25.5  cost  for  ^  cut  off ;  the  specific  costs  applying  to 
a  steam  pressure  of  80  pounds,  and  the  differences,  represented  by 
the  narrow  space,  to  all  customary  pressures.  If  in  the  end  others 
find,  as  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer,  that  curves  of  the 
simpler  form,  substantially  representing  experimental  values 
within  the  limits  of  observation,  are,  on  the  whole,  practically  as 
correct  and  far  more  serviceable  than  more  elaborate  ones,  still  it 
is  believed  that  the  subject  will  be  found  so  interesting  as  to  fur- 
nish ample  compensation  for  the  labor  involved. 

The  recorded  attempts  at  economy  by  compoundiug  high  speed 
non-condensing  eugines,  appear  only  to  have  brought  the  cost  of 
the  power  nearly  down  to  that  of  th.e  better  class  of  automatic 
cutroff  engines  operated  at  moderate  speeds,  but  the  expense 
of  compounding  high  speed  engines  is  apparently  warranted, 
as  such  results  are  better  than  can  be  obtained  with  single 
engines  in  which  the  steam  is  distributed  with  customary  valve 
gear. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  Jas,  E,  Denton, — The  water  consumption  curves,  upo 
which  Mr.  Emery  bases  his  interesting  paper,  have,  through  Prof. 
Trowbridge's  publication,  been  to  me  a  source  of  reference  for  sev- 
eral years.  They  afford  data  regarding  that  vitally  important  factor 
of  a  theoretical  calculation  of  steam  consumption, — the  percentage 
of  cylinder  condensation, — which  undoubtedly  warrants  their  use 
as  a  basis  of  formulae  such  as  are  elaborated  in  the  paper. 

As  a  student  of  experimental  steam  data,  I  am  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  fact  that  the  actual  observations  which  the  water 
curves  represent  are  withheld  from  publication.  Discrepancies 
between  the  results  of  theoretical  deductions  from  the  curves  and 
future  experimental  data  from  other  engines,  require  for  their 
intelligent  discussion,  that  the  probable  experimental  error  of  the 
observations  be  known;  and  the  appearance  on  the  chart  of  tie 
separate  observations  would  be  the  simplest  way  of  providing  this 
information.  I  have  also  met  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  cushion,  point  of  release,  amount  of  wire-drawing  and 
speed  of  revolution  which  prevailed  during  the  production  of  the 
data  of  these  water  curves. 

No  information  on  any  of  tliese  details  is  given  in  the  paper,  and 
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Isliould  be  glad  if  Mr.  Emery  would  contribute  them  to  the  pres- 
ent representation  of  one  of  the  most  complete  series  of  steam  tests 
on  record.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  there  migh,t  be  added 
one  or  two  definite  examples,  of  the  actual  data  upon  which  are 
based  such  broad  statements  as  that  regarding  the  loss  of  economy 
by  the  use  of  a  condenser  on  small  engines  (see  top  of  page  6),  and 
regarding  the  saving"  due  to  increase  of  speed  of  revolution  (page 
16).  Both  of  these  points  are  of  quite  equal  importance,  scientific- 
ally, with  the  question  of  steam  consumption  at  variable  cut-offs 
and  pressures. 

The  author's  general  reference  to  these  two  points  is  quite  war- 
rantable in  view  of  his  active  connection  with  the  investigations; 
yet  to  show  how  little  increase  of  speed  does  produce  a  sensible 
saving  in  steam  consumption,  and  whether  any  considerable  range 
of  speeds  was  tried,  and  whether  the  loss  due  to  the  use  of  a  con- 
denser was  confined  to  any  particular  pressure  or  speed — would  be 
an  addition  to  our  knowledge  greatly  desired.  It  is  quite  an  open 
question  to-day,  among  those  having  less  experience  than  Mr. 
Emery,  whether  there  is  any  appreciable  gain  in  economy  due  to 
increase  of  speed  above  a  very  moderate  number  of  revolutions — 
about  30  for  engines  of  about  5-foot  cylinder  capacity  and  some 
greater  number  for  smaller  engines,  now  unknown,  but  which 
niight  be  settled  by  the  citation  of  a  few  examples  from  the  series 
of  tests  referred  to  (page  16). 

Regarding  the  non-saving  effect  of  a  condenser,  one  of  the 
curves  on  the  plate,  which  I  append  to  this  discussion,  shows  that 
^t  90  lbs.  gauge  pressure  and  about  284  revolutions  per  minute,  a 
li '  X  14"  Buckeye  engine  certainly  derives  increased  economy  by 
the  use  of  a  vacuum  of  about  16  inches  of  mercury.  A  word  from 
Mr.  Emery,  but  better  a  sample  of  the  results  referred  to  at  top 
of  page  6,  will  enable  me  to  know  whether  my  experiments  covered 
conditions  so  far  different  from  Mr.  Emery's  that  our  results  are 
possibly  compatible.  In  making  the  experiments  with  the  Buck- 
eye engine,  the  load  was  principally  that  due  a  dynamo,  running 
into  a  very  large  rheostat  whose  temperature  maintained  itself 
constant  by  radiation  into  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  load  was 
under  complete  control  indefinitely.  The  condensing  tests  were 
made  always  by  causing  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser  suddenly,  with- 
out stopping  or  interfering  with  the  engine,  the  vacuum  being 
already  formed  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to  the  condenser  by  an 
independent  air  pump,  and  the  proper  valves  being  manipulated  so 


^4 
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as  simultaneously  to  connect  the  condenser  with  the  contiguous 
chamber  and  close  it  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  condenser  was  of  the  surface  form,  and  the  exhaust  steam 
was  sent  through  it,  both  for  the  condensing  and  non-condensing 
tests,  the  liquefied  steam  being  weighed  on  platform  scales.  The 
duration  of  the  tests  was  from  30  to  60  minutes ;  but  weighings 
were  made  every  five  minutes,  to  prove  that  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion was  uniform. 

The  change  from  non-condensing  to  condensing  was  made  in  less, 
than  30  seconds,  and  the  rate  of  steam  consumption  changed  so 
quickly,  that,  after  the  first  5  minute  interval,  that  rate  was  uniform. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  water  record : 

I  cut-off ;  270  revolutions  ;  boiler  pressure,  90  lbs.  Load :  West- 
inghouse  dynamo,  30  amperes  and  shop  shafting. 


No.  of 
5  Minute 
Interval. 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Water  per  5  Minates. 


Non-con- 
densing. 


0 
122 
121 
117 
118 
116 
117i 
118 
116 
118 
119 
118 


Condensing. 


0 
104 

loa 

102 
99 

lOOi 
97 
98 

100 


Remarks. 


Temp,  condensed  steam,  140*  F. 
Outlet  condensing  water,  120". 
Inlet  condensing  water,  78**. 
Condensing  water,  6  cu.  ft.  per  minute. 
Vaporization  from  barrel  per  hour,  8  lbs. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  5  minute  weighings  are  only 
intended  as  checks  to  assure  us  of  the  pi'actically  uniform  con- 
dition of  the  whole  system.  The  water  ran  continuously  into  one 
weighing  tank  until  about  400  lbs,  were  accumulated,  when  the 
stream  was  switched  into  another  weighing  barrel,  thus  allowing 
the  first  barrel  to  be  weighed  at  leisure.  Consequently  discrepan- 
cies in  the  5  minute  readings  are  reduced  in  the  final  result  to 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  recorded. 

By  careful  attention,  however,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  con- 
tinuous 5  minute  weighings  which  are  very  accurate,  even  taken 
individually. 

For  example,  the  following  are  three  sets  of  weighings  under 
different  conditions. 


t'HAULBe  E.  EUERT. 


jTIOTM  ot  3inaU  enouxes 


BQ'ilt:r  prtssure 
90  Ibi   OOAWjif.  . 


■  ^ 


— ffi    'h'i 
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KON-COMDKN8INe . 

• 

No.  of 
SMinate 
totervals. 

Throttling 
90  to  16  lbs. 

^tl. 

Poauds. 

ThrottUng 
90  to  90  lbs. 

Set  U.    . 

Pounds. 

■l 

Same  Load 

Antomatlc 

Governor. 

Set  III. 

Pounds* 

BlMASKS. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

82 

81 

82 

80 

30i 

3li 

88i 

84i 

85 

85i 

85 

35 

80 

80 

80 

dOi 

29i 

30 

Engine  not  stopped   between  I 
and  II,  and  only  for  8  minutes  to 
nnclamp  goyemor  between  II  and 

• 

III. 

Superb  eating  iu  i^team  chest  for 
I  and  II,  about  17  degrees. 

t  t 
« 


Under  the  method  described  above  there  is  for  each  non-con- 
densing test  a  companion  condensing  test  at  so  nearly  the  same 
useful  load  that  the  cut-oflf  is  always  a  little  shorter  for  the  con- 
densing test  than  for  the  non-condensing  test ;  and  it  so  appears 
npon  the  plate,  which  gives  the  curves  of  consumption  per  indi- 
cated horse  power  for  6fi  clearance. 

Several  theoretical  curves  for  zero  clearance  are  also  given. 
These  are  calculated  for  a  Mariotte  expansion  curve,  assuming  no 
cushion  and  release  at  lOOji  of  stroke. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  condensing  tests  invariably  show 
more  economy,  both  for  automatic  cut-oflE  action  and  throttling. 
In  the  throttling  tests  a  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  stationary 
paft  of  the  steam  chest  and  another  in  the  steam  pipe,  so  that  the 
superheating  due  to  wire-drawing  was  determined  as  indicated  on 
^lie  plate.  Tiie  steam  contained  about  3^  of  water  at  its  entrance 
^  the  steam  chest,  due  to  the  radiation  from  the  steam  pipe,  as  a 
thermometer  at  the  boiler  proved  the  steam  to  be  about  6°  super- 
heated at  that  point. 

The  loss  due  to  throttling  is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  considerable 
^uiount,  as  shown  quite  conclusively  to  my  mind  by  tests  made 
^veral  years  ago  by  the  late  J,  C.  Hoadley ;  but  as  there  appears 
^^  be  considerable  faith  expressed  at  the  present  time  in  the  ability 
^f  throttling  regulation  to  compete  with  cut-off  regulation,  I  have 
"**de  these  few  throttling  tests  to  reinforce  Mr.  Hoadley's  data. 
The  latter*  are  plotted  upon  the  plate,  but  are  not  connected  by  a 

r  *^  lUQ  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodbury  for  the  results  of  Mr. 
Hoadley's  tests. 
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curve.  The  plate  also  exhibits  the  results  of  Prof.  Peabody's  tests 
on  the  Porter-Allen  and  Corliss  engines  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  There  is  also  shown  the  consumption 
curve  for  90  lbs.  pressure  given  in  Mr.  Emery's  paper.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Buckeye  engine  was  as  follows : 

1.  With  the  fly-wheel  clamped,  and  90  lbs.  of  steam  acting  on  the 
crank  end  of  the  piston,  and  the  forward  cylinder  head  removed, 
no  leak  past  the  piston  rings  could  be  detected ;  but  there  was  a 
slight  leak  through  the  forward  inlet  port. 

2.  With  the  fly-wheel  clamped,  and  either  inlet-valve  open  so 
that  steam  at  90  lbs.  pressure  could  run  into  one  end  of  the  cylin- 
der and  blow  out  through  the  indicator  hole  at  that  end — when  the 
cut-off  eccentric  was  pulled  around  by  hand  so  as  to  shut  off  the 
entrance  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  the  blow  at  the  indicator  cock 
entirely  ceased. 

3.  With  the  steam  chest  cover  removed,  and  tlie  valve  at  its 
middle  position,  90  lbs.  of  steam  through  the  open  throttle  valve, 
showed  itself  nowhere  except  at  the  lower  corner  of  the  forward 
end  of  the  exhaust  or  main  valve.  At  this  point  there  was  a 
slight  blow  of  steam.  An  examination  of  the  valve  surfaces  found 
them  smooth  and  polished  except  at  the  leaky  corner,  where  there 
were  a  few  scratches. 

4.  Under  the  conditions  last  described,  but  with  the  steam  chest 
cover  on,  the  accumulation  of  steam  in  the  condenser  for  one  hour  was 
determined  to  be  35  lbs.  1  believe  that  this  leakage  is  greater  than 
what  occurs  in  the  actual  running  of  the  engine,  on  two  accounts : 

1st.  As  the  engine  cooled  off  during  the  hour  of  time  that  the 
leakage  was  accumulating  in  the  (Condenser,  the  rate  of  leakage 
increased,  because  of  the  increased  percentage  of  water  in  the  steam 
chest. 

-  2d.  When  the  valve  is  in  rapid  motion,  the  leakage  through  any 
small  opening  is  either  much  reduced  or  entirely  annulled. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  regard  the  condition  of  the  Buckeye 
engine  slb  practicalh/  jptrfect  regarding  leakage,  and  the  excellent 
economy  shown  by  the  non-condensing  5  j<  clearance  curve 
of  consumption  on  the  plate  certainly  confirms  this  view.  Prof. 
Peabody  assures  me  that  the  valves  of  the  Porter-Allen  and  Cor- 
liss engines,  tested  by  him,  were  also  tight,  as  were  Mr.  Hoadley's 
engines.* 

.  *  The  latter  had  10  t  clearance,  bat  compressed  to  from  half  to  full  boiler 
presdure. 
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tix  the  light  of  the  several  curves  on  the  plate,  I  am  at  a  Iobs  to 
see  any  ground  for  the  support  of  the  view  that  the  Buckeye  engine, 
on  account  of  its  steam  chest  being  immersed  in  wet  steam,  is 
necessarily  of  inferior  economy  to  engines  in  which  the  steam  chest 
is  stationary  and  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  atmosphere.     There 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  reason  to  believe  that  the  wetness  of  the 
exhaust  steam  does  not  increase  the  rate  of  conduction  through  the 
surfaces  of  the  main  valve  suflSciently  at  most  to  more  than  neu- 
tralize the  advantage  in  conduction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  live  steam  inside  the  valve  and  the 
exhaust  steam  is  less  than  the  diflTerence  between  the  live  steam 
and  the  atmosphere  to  which  four  out  of  five  of  the  surfaces  of  a 
stationary   rectangular  steam   chest   would   be  exposed,  whereas 
there  is  only  one  such    surface  in    the   case  of    the   Buckeye 
engine. 

Referring  particularly  to  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
experimental  curves,  the  formulae  of  density  in  terms  of  the  ^^ths 
power  of  the  pressure  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to 
that  subject.  Also,  the  formula  for  E^  which  expresses  the  experi- 
mental water  consumption  for  full  stroke  cut-off,  is  a  very  acceptable 
method  of  combining  these  particular  curves.  But  the  method  of 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  expansion  by  proposing  that  the  consump- 
tion curve  at  all  pressures  is  a  straight  line  of  constant  inclination, 
equal  to  22  in  100,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  this  inclination 
will  vary  with  different  engines  in  a  manner  determinable  only  by 
experiment.  For  example,  the  7  x  14  Buckeye  engine  consump- 
tion curve  has  but  about  one-half  this  inclination. 

If  we  are  to  determine   the  special  inclination  by  experiment 
for  each  engincj  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  best  use  of  the 
experimental  curves  is  not  to  simply  give  us  a  table  of  values  of 
the  per  cent  of  water  unaccounted  for  by  the  indicator,  which  may 
be  applied  as  a  correction  to  the  ordinary  calculation  of  steam  con- 
sumption.    It  is   doubtful  whether  it  is  possible  to  forecast  the 
water  consumption  of  any  engine  from  data  from  another  size  of 
engine  within  2  pounds,  in  view  of  the  apparently  infinite  number 
of  conditions   upon    which   the   cylinder    condensation    depends. 
There  is, however,  one  deduction  which  seems  to  follow  theory  with 
satisfactory  accuracy  in  all  non-coudensing  engines,  viz.:  the  point 
of  most  economical  cut-off. 

The  following  table  shows  this  agreement  for  the  case  of  Mr. 
Emery's  curves.     Column  3,  calculated  for  17  lbs.  back  pressure, 
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would  average  aboat  as  much  gi*eater  than  column  4  as  it  is  now 
below  the  latter. 

The  law  which  here  asserts  itself  represents  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  ratio  of  back  pressure  to  boiler  pressure,  which 
never  fails  to  exert  an  efEect  proportional  to  theoretical  forecast,  in 
all  varieties  of  steam  engines  under  all  practical  conditions. 

There  is  one  thermodynamic  point  that  I  think  it  proper  to 
mention,  and  that  is  regarding  the  estimation  of  the  cost  C^  As 
Mr.  Emery  states  that  he  expects  a  dispute  on  this  point,  I  will  not 
disappoint  him.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  necessary  to  differ 
with  Mr.  Isherwood's  method  of  estimating  the  value  C^  if  it  is 
estimated  at  all,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  necessity  of  estimating 
its  value  anyway.     I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any. 

Table  showing  ratios  of  expansion  for  maximum  economy,  when 
clearance  is  five  per  cent.   Engine,  non-condensing ;  Mariotte  curve. 


Gauge  Pre6- 

snre. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


25 
40 
60 
80 
100 


Ratio  of 
Expansion 

r. 
Maximum 
Economy. 


2.5 
8.8 
4.2 
5.0 

6.8 


Equivalent 

cut- off. 
5  per  cent, 
clearance. 


0.87 
0.27 
0.20 
0.16 
0.18 


Cut-offs  of 
Emery's 
Curves  for 
Maximum 
Economy. 


0.80 
0.27 
0.22 
0.19 
0.17 


Terminal  Pressures. 

lbs.  per  square  inch. 

By  Formula. 

By  Curves. 

16 

18 

17 

17 

18 

19 

19 

22 

20 

25 

Cut-off  for 

Maximum 

Economy,  if 

clearance  =0. 


0.87 
.0.27 
0.20 
0.16 
0.18 


Formula   for   ratio,  r  = 


1  +  ^ 


14;7 

Pi 


when    compression   is   zero. 


-\-c 


c  =  clearance  as  a  fraction  of  piston  displacement. 
jr>i=  absolute  initial  pressure  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 
p^=       "         back 


(( 


u 


(( 


u 


Fig.M. 
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Also,  the  reference  to  the  experiment  of  Mr.  BarruB  on  the  Dix- 
well  engine  does  not  seem  to  me  any  proof  of  the  error  of  Mr.  Ish- 
erwood's  position,  and- with  Bjif  possible  error  of  the  heat  in  the  con- 
denser, there  is  very  little  to  be  proved  at  all  by  the  data  to  which 
Mr.  Emery  refers. 

Mr.  Barrns  found  that  steam  at  60  lbs.  pressure  absolute  expand- 
ing to  doable  its  volume  in  an  engine  lost  64  thermal  units  per 
pound  more  than  steam  which  did  no  work.  Therefore  the  area  (Fig. 
94)  ABCDE={p^ xJBC)'\-j>ixBC  log  2-U.7 x  144 x AK  Cal- 
culation gives  AB CD  =  about  70,000  ft  lbs.  and  64  x  772  =  about 
50,000,  and  an  error  of  3^  in  the  total  heat  determination  might 
make  this  either  25,000  or  75,000.  I  append  an  illustration  and 
argument  to  sustain  my  criticism  of  the  cost  C^. 

Let  a  boiler,  Fig.  92,  contain  a  mass  of  water,  A,  and  of  steam,  i?, 
at  100  lbs.  pressure  above  zero. 

Let  a  piston,  (7,  form  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  boiler. 


i^^ 


5ec««N««^^»c»^;^^^^s^^^^^^saN«^c«^^^^«>»C'«N^c«N 


Let  the  area  of  the  piston  be  30.8  square  inches,  so  that  a  resistance 
of  3,080  lbs.  is  required  to  hold  the  piston  in  place.  Let  this  resist- 
ance be  opposed  by  the  atmosphere  and  the  pump  piston,  2?,  which 
is  subjected  to  a  head  of  water,  H. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  boiler  be  felted  so  as  to  be  without  loss  of 
heat.  Let  the  lower  half  of  tlie  boiler  have  its  covering  removable, 
80  that  it  can  be  immersed  in   a  reservoir  of  hot  oil  of  sufficient 


m. 

^■y^-. 
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capacity  to  cause  the  evolution  of  steam  descnbed  below.  Let  jF* 
be  a  calorimeter  and  J  a,  feed  pnmp.  We  then  have  i  (7  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  piston  of  a  non-expansive,  non-condensing  steam 
engine. 

Experiment  I. 

Immerse  the  boiler  in  the  oil  bath  to  the  line  oa,  and  open  the 
cock  O,  so  that  steam  may  flow  through  it  to  the  calorimeter,  Fy 
without  altering  the  pressure  in  By  and  simultaneously  let  water 
at  32°  be  introduced  at  K,  by  the  pump  «/",  equal  in  amount  to  the 
weight  of  steam  flowing  out  at  G, 

When  ^  pound  of  condensed  steam  has  collected  in  the  flask 
fy  close  Gf  and  simultaneously  withdraw  £Jy  and  restore  the  cov- 
ering to  A. 

There  will  have  disappeared  from  -E*,  Q  British  thermal  units. 
There  will  be  collected  inJF,  Qi  British  thermal  units  over  the  amount 
represented  by  the  initial  temperature  of  the  calorimeter.  There 
will  be  q  thermal  units  remaining  in  the  ^  lb.  of  condensed 
steam  mjf  reckoned  above  the  32°  Fahrenheit.  Since  the  heat 
contents  of  the  boiler  are  unchanged  it  must  follow  that 

Q=Qi  +  q.* 

And  since  the  calorimeter  I^  represents  Regnault's  arrangement 
for  determining  the  total  heat  of  evapoi'ation  of  steam,  it  must 
follow  that  Qi-h  q  will  be  119.19  British  thermal  units  as  per 
Regnault's  table. 

EXPEKIMENT   II. 

Replace  the  bath  jS'and  let  the  pressure  in  JB  increase  an  infi- 
nitely small  amount  above  100  lbs.,  thereby  forcing  the  piston  C 
upward  to  C — a  distance  of  2  feet,  the  pump  J  supplying  water 
as  in  Experiment  I.     Let  the  bath  E  be  then  withdrawn. 

To  fill  the  increased  space  in  B  caused  by  the  movement  of  C 
will  require  that  ^  of  a  pound  of  water  shall  have  been  evaporated 
into  steam.  There  will  be  precisely  the  same  expenditure  of  heat 
from  ^,  viz.  119.19  British  thermal  units,  but  there  will  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  outside  of  B  such  portion  of  this  heat  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  the  area  of  (7  x  100  lbs.  x  the  two  feet  of 
travel  of  C. 

This  work  2  x  100  x  30.8  =  6,160  foot  pounds  will  have  been 

*  This  neglects  the  work  done  by  the  pump,  J,  which  being  but  ^  of  one  'pet 
cent,  of  the  heat  of  evaporation,  is  not  a  nece^^ary  elemeixt  of  the  discussion. 
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expended  against  the  atmosphere  and  the  head  of  water  Hy  so  that 
if  the  steam  in  the  2  ft.  of  space  below  C  be  shut  off  from  connec- 
tion with  the  space  B^  and  could  all  be  ran  into  the  calorimeter 
jP,  through  the  cocks  d  and  Cy  the  heat  collected  in  2^ and  /*  would 

be  119.19 ==^ British  thermal  units. 

N'ow,  30.8  sq.  inches  is  0.214  sq.  feet,  and  2  x  0.214  sq.  feet  is 
the  Tolnme  of  -^  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  100  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch.  Hence  the  group  of  figures  2  x  100  x  30.8  may  be 
written. 

lOO  X  144  X  ®.428  =  pressure  of  steam  per  square  foot  times 
volume  of  steam  to  fi^U  cylinder  C  C  in  cubic  feet. 


Atmospoere — 14.7  lbs. 

Zero  pressure 

Fig.  98. 

If  therefore  ABCD  is  the  indicator  card  of  a  non-condensing 
^^^ne  working  without  expansion,  and  BE  =  jpi  lbs.  per  sq.  ft., 
^0=  Fi  cubic  feet  and  ^  =  the  total   heat  of   evaporation   by 

^egiiault's  tables  for  weight  of  steam  =^ . 

Then 

1.  The  useful  work  is  {p^  -  14.7  x  144)  V^. 

2.  The  cost  of  doing  the  work  is  Q  British  thermal  units. 

3.  The  heat  in  the  steam  at  the  instant  of  exhaust  is  Q  —  p^Vi^ 
^n  which  J?!  is  measured  to  absolute  zero. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Emery's  quantity  Ci  should  be  equal  to  Regn- 
ault's  total  heat,  less  feed  temperature,  and  his  quantity  Cjj.  if  used 
at  all,  should  be  calculated  equal  to  the  total  forward  work,  or  to 
absolute  vacuum.  That  is,  Ci  should  be  Regnault's  total  heat,  cal- 
culated from  temperature  of  feed,  and  C^  is  as  per  Mr.  Islierwood's 
view,  but  it  is  not  needed  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
{p,  -  14.7)  Fj. 

Experiment  III. 

To  cover  the  case  of  the  Barriis  test  quoted.  Suppose  an  air 
tight  cover  at  C",  Fig.  92,  and  that  the  space  between  (7  and  C  con- 
tained ^  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  100  lb?,  pressure.     Apply  i^as 
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before  and  cause  O  to  rise,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cocks  d  and 
e  permit  the  steam  between  d  and  C  to  be  exhausted  into  the 
calorimeter.  Then  that  part  of  the  heat  supplied  by -£'(119.19 
heat  units),  which  in  Experiment  IT.  was  directly  dissipated  against 
the  atmosphere,  will  be  collected  as  heat  in  the  water  of  the  con- 
denser or  calorimeter,  F^  as  in  Mr.  Barrus'  experiment.  But  this 
fact  does  not  deny  the  law  that  the  heat  which  has  been  spent  in 
making  the  upward  stroke  of  piston,  (7,  isj^iFi.  We  temporariljr 
collect  a  portion  of  this  pi  Fi,  equal  to  the  work  of  back  pressnrey 
in  a  mass  of  water,  long  enough  to  measure  it,  but  it  is  immedi- 
ately thereafter  dissipated  to  the  atmosphere,  as  in  Experiment  II. 

Mr,  W.  M.  Ba7*r. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Emery  a  question 
— perhaps  it  lies  outside  of  the  paper — and  that  is  in  regard  to  the 
relative  cost  of  power  between  compound  engines  and  triple  expan- 
sion engines;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there  is  a  difference  in  econ- 
omy in  making  a  compound  engine  (non-condensing  or  condensing, 
as  you  like)  in  which  the  same  ratio  of  expansion,  beginning,  we 
will  say,  with  150  pounds  of  steam  pressure  and  expanding  down 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  doing  the  work  in  two  cylinders  instead  of 
three.  The  development  of  the  triple  expansion  engine  is  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  conditions  which  cannot  be  entered  into 
here.  In  the  first  place,  the  favorite  type  of  marine  engine  is  a 
three  cylinder  engine ;  the  reason  for  the  engine  being  made  with 
three  cylinders  is  separate  and  apart  from  questions  of  economy, 
and  antedates  the  modern  triple  expansion  engine  ;  it  was  origi- 
nally designed  with  three  cylinders  so  as  to  give  a  smooth  motion 
to  the  ship.  The  same  conditions  would  obtain  very  nearly  in  the 
case  of  a  pumping  engine  having  three  cylinders  instead  of  two. 
Now  what  I  cannot  get  at  exactly — because  I  do  not  know  of  any 
comparative  experimental  data  on  the  subject  in  which  the  relative 
efficiencies  of  the  two  forms  of  engines  are  set  forth,  both  using  the 
same  initial  pressure,  both  doing  the  same  quantity  of  work,  and  both 
expanding  down  to  the  same  low  pressure — is  a  comparison  of  the 
two  types,  the  two  cylinder  and  the  three  cylinder;  or  to  re-state 
the  question,  Is  the  triple  expansion  under  the  same  range  of  expan- 
sion any  more  economical  in  cost  of  power  than  a  two  cylinder  com- 
pound ?  What  I  mean  by  cost  of  power  is  the  amount  of  power 
developed  for  a  given  quantity  of  coal  consumed. 

Mr,  Jerome  Wheelock, — 1  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Emery  if 
the  type  of  engine  he  experimented  with  was  similar  to  the  one 
with    winch   Prof.  Denton    experimented,   and  also   what    influ- 
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ence  the  Professor  found  that  steam  jacketing  with  exhaust  steam 
exercised  in  his  experiments. 

Prof.  Denton. — That  was  not  touched  upon,  sir.     I  could  not 
re-build  the  engine. 

Mr.  C.  E,  Emery. — Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  not  possible  to  answer 
the  various  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Denton  without  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  of  the  engine  and  of  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments.   He  acknowledges  that  the  engine  was  leaky,  which  fact 
fihonld  vitiate  all  experiments  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis.     As 
hinted  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  the  Buckeye  engine  used  is  of  peculiar 
construction,  being  provided  with  a  great  valve  with  the  live  steam 
inside  it  and  surrounded  by  exhaust  steam.     The  method  of  balan- 
cingand  general  constniction  are  such  as  to  invite  leakages  of  suflS- 
cient  amount  to  vitiate  the  results  of  experiments  with  small  con- 
sumptions  of  steam,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  relative  changes  of 
temperature  between  the  steam  and  exhaust  under  difEerent  condi- 
tions of  working  may  make  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  valve, 
thereby  varjung  the  amount  of  leakage.     The  small  engine  used 
in  the  experiments  by  myself  had  an  ordinary  slide  valve,  which 
was  scraped  carefully  to  its  seat  and  run  until  it  was  absolutely 
tight,  as  proved  by  experiments  again  and  again.     The  cylinder 
ports  were  on  the  side  and  inclined  toward  the  valve,  so  that  every 
<Jrop  of  water  in  the  cylinder  was  carried  out  with  the  exhaust  at 
each  stroke,  a  condition  of  things  secured  in  some  engines  nowa- 
<^ays,  but  by  no  means  in  all.     The  piston  was  also  made  tight,  so 
that  its  movements  were  absolute  measurements  of  the  quantity  of 
steam  used  under  the  particular  conditions.     The  results  obtained 
with  the  Buckeye  engine,  constructed  in  the  peculiar  way  it  is,  and 
leaking  when  standing  more  tlian  sufficient  steam  for  one  horse 
power,  cannot  properly  be  compared  with  the  experiments  from  an 
absolutely   tight   engine   presented    by    myself.      Prof.   Denton's 
experiments  are  interesting,  and  can  properly  be  studied  to  see 
v^hat  changes  take  place  in  the  use  of  a  peculiarly  constructed 
engine  as  compared  with  that  of  more  ordinary  type.     When  his 
experiments  are  plotted  in  the  same  form  as  those  presented  by 
myself  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disagreement  in  the  general  shape  of 
the  curves  is  not  great.     The  results  substantiate  the  remarks  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  my  paper  (page  20),  to  the  effect  that  the  cost 
in  some  cases  remains  substantially  the  same  through  a  large  range 
of  expansion.     Some  of  the  experiments  show  the  effect  also  of  a 
constant  leak  which  operates  to  greatly  increase  the  relative  cost  of 
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the  power  when  the  amount  of  the  power  is  small.  The  engines 
that  he  experimented  with  developed,  at  the  longer  points  of  cut- 
ofE,  very  much  more  power  than  the  experimental  engine  referred 
to  in  my  paper,  so  that  the  saving  due  to  increased  power  for  a 
given  amount  of  surface  shown  in  my  formula  applies  to  reduce  the 
relative  cost  of  the  power  under  such  conditions.  This  explanation 
will  also  undoubtedly  largely  account  for  the  difference  found  in 
the  use  of  a  vacuum.  The  paper  states  that  with  the  low  power 
and  small  engine  used  no  gain  was  found  by  using  a  vacuum. 
With,  however,  the  greater  cylinder  development  at  low  powers 
and  the  greater  actual  power  developed  at  other  times  iu  the 
Denton  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  back 
pressure  should  make  a  great  difference,  as  shown  by  his  experi* 
ments.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  out  all  the  irregularities  shown 
in  the  experiments  presented  by  Prof.  Denton.  Many  of  them 
must  be  considered  mere  puzzles  due  to  abnormal  conditions.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  general  results  when  the 
variations  in  conditions  provided  for  in  the  formula  are  all  consid- 
ered. A  series  of  forpaulse  applicable  to  condenbing  engines  would 
not  be  nearly  as  simple  as  those  presented,  but  it  is  understood  that 
we  at  this  time  only  attempted  the  non  condensing  branch  of  the 
subject.  We  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  formulas 
do  not  depend  on  the  experiments  in  the  small  engine.  Such 
experiments  furnished  mere  starting  points  by  showing  the  conden- 
sation under  the  particular  conditions  in  that  particular  engine.  A 
large  number  of  other  experiments  were  also  considered  and  formed 
guides,  by  means  of  which  the  curve  F  was  originally  located  on 
curves  No.  2,  but  still  other  experiments  were  available  at  the  time 
this  paper  was  written,  locating  the  curve  for  non- condensing 
engines  of  medium  size  below  that,  and  showing,  when  compared 
with  the  theoretical  curve — as  has  been  stated  distinctl}' — that  the 
margin  of  saving  with  non-condensing  engines  is  very  slight. 

Mr.  Barr  will  please  excuse  me  if  in  answering  him  I  simply 
give  some  references  on  the  subject.  A  full  answer  to  the  question 
would  require  going  over  the  whole  subject  of  compound  and  non- 
compound  engines.  He  will  find  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute^  six  or  eight  years  ago,  a  series  of  tests  made  in 
vessels  of  my  design  under  direction  of  Mr.  Loring,  of  the  navy, 
and  myself,  covering  the  same  points  he  speaks  of.  There  were 
three  boats  of  the  same  size  and  same  boiler  power,  but  the  engines 
were  different.      One   was  a  high   pressure  condensing  engine, 
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another  was  a  low  pressure  condensing  engine,  and  another  a  com- 
pound  engine.  The  relative  cost  of  the  work  done  by  each  is  set 
forth  in  that  paper,  and  abstracts  of  it  can  be  fonnd  in  various 
publications.  The  results  have,  in  fact,  gone  into  current  literature 
largely  abroad. 

In  regard  to  the  triple  compound  engine,  there  is  plenty  of  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  scraps  through  the  technical  journals  abroad, 
but  none  where  there  is  a  direct  comparison  in  such  way  as  to  show 
conclusively  the  exact  saving  by  their  use,  separated  from  that  due 
to  other  improvements.  In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  I  simply  worked  back  to  the  triple  compound  en- 
gine from  the  compound,  in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  "Cylinder 
Condensation,"  etc.  By  examining  the  results  of  the  experiments, 
as  published  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franldin 
Instilute  at  the  time,  in  connection  with  the  articles  more  recently 
appearing  in  our  own  transactions,  the  information  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Barr  will  be  found  approximately. 

I  will  add  that  even  in  non-condensing  engines  operated  at  high 
steam  pressures,  the  increased  cylinder  condensation  due  to  the 
differences  of  temperature,  referred  to  in  the  paper  above  mentioned 
on  "Cylinder  Condensation,"  will  undoubtedly  take  place,  and 
therefore,  as  stated  in  the  paper  under  discussion,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  as  the  pressure  is  increased  to  increase  also  the  num- 
her  of  cylinders,  making  double-cylinder  compound,  triple  com- 
pound, and  even  quadruple  compound  engines,  as  the  pressures  are 
raised  more  and  more,  so  that  the  back  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  less  and  less  influence  on  the  result. 

*The  discussion  of  Prof.  Denton,  as  sent  for  publication,  contains 

ninch  new  matter  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  examine  closely  at 

this  time.     It  also  includes  replies  to  features  of  the  discussion  at 

the  meeting  which  emphasize  some  of  the  conclusions  stated  in  my 

original  response.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the 

arrangement  of  the  main  valve  of  the  Buckeye  engine  in  a  chest 

surrounded  by  exhaust  steam.     Prof.  Denton  concludes  that  since 

the  diflEerence  of  temperature  between   the  live  steam  and  the 

exhaust  is  less  than  between  live  steam  and  the  air,  the  economy  of 

the  exhaust  jacketed  system  should  not  be  inferior.     The  fact  is, 

that  the  difference  of  temperature  is  but  one  of  the  elements  to  be 

considered.     The  resistance  of  a  metal  plate,  even  though  it  be  of 

cast  iron  and  suitably  thick,  is  comparatively  small  and  the  quan- 

*  Added  since  the  meetings  uuder  the  rules. 
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ity  of  heat  carried  off  is  very  nearly  proportioned  to  the  weight  of 
refrigerating  fluid  which  passes  over  the  cooling  surface.  This  was 
sufficiently  proved  in  Prof.  Richards'  experiments  with  steam  coils 
for  heating  currents  of  air,  and  the  general  result  is  familiarly 
known  in  many  applications.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  would  be  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  currents 
of  air  moving  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  differefices  of  tempera- 
ture about  a  steam  chest  would  be  very  small  compared  to  what 
would  be  carried  off  by  a  current  of  exhaust  steam  containing  par- 
ticles of  water  in  suspension  with  an  enormous  capacity  for  heat. 
The  oversight  in  the  Professor's  statement  is  evident  on  its  face 
without  lengthy  discussion. 

In  response  to  the  Professor's  request  for  further  details  of  the 
experiments  with  the  small  engine,  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
statements  in  the  paper  as  to  the  way  the  experiments  were  plotted, 
and  to  the  fact  that  all  the  customary  data  may  be  obtained  from 
the  curves  except  the  speed  of  revolution,  which  was,  on  the  aver- 
age, 55  revolutions  per  minute.  The  general  method  of  making 
these  experiments  is  given  in  "Topical  Discussions,"  page  375, 
Vol.  VIL,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  and  there  is  also  given  there  the  cost 
of  steam  power  in  the  small  engine  at  different  speeds  of  revolution 
when  the  engine  was  operated  with  a  vacuum.  I  do  not  find  that  as 
complete  a  series  was  made  on  this  point  without  a  vacuum.  The 
results  of  two  experiments  made  without  a  vacuum,  as  given  below, 
have,  however,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Average  steam  pressure,  by  gauge 80.0  80.0 

"       cutoflE 0.276  0.275 

**       revolutions  per  minute 47.43  97.18 

Cost  in  lbs.  water  per  H.P.  per  hour 38.834  32. 71 

The  statement  that  there  was  no  economy  in  the  use  of  a  co 
denser  with  a  small  engine  was  a  general  one.     A  careful  compi^ 
tion  of  the  various  experiments  would  show  what  is  stated  gen 
ally  in  the  above  discussion,  that  economy  should  be  secured  as  ^ 
cylinder  development  or  power  is  increased.     Evidences  of  f 
will  be  seen   by  comparing  the  results  of  the  experiments  ab 
given  with  those  in  the  "Topical  Discussion"  referred  to. 
experiments  with  the  higher  powers  show  some  economy  dr 
the  vacuum,  while  those  of  lower  powers  do  not.     With  1? 
engines  or  still  larger  powers  in  the  same  engine  undoubte 
vacuum  would  show  economy  in  all  cases. 
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CCCXX. 

AN  IMPROVED   METHOD   FOR  FINDING    THE  DIAM- 
ETERS OF  CONE  AND  STEP  PULLEYS. 

BT  0.  A.  SMITH,  PAWTUCKET,  B.  I. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  diameters  of  cone  and  step  pulleys  must  have  certain  rela- 
tioDs  to  each  other  in  order  to  make  the  belt  run  on  them  under 
the  same  amount  of  tension  in  all  positions  on  the  pulley.  To 
determine  these  diameters  correctly  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  discussion  will  be  divided  in  this  paper  into  two  parts  for 
the  convenience  of  the  reader.  The  first  will  consist  of  brief 
rules,  for  the  practical  business  man,  for  finding  the  correct  diam- 
eters of  cone  and  step  pulleys.  The  second  will  give  a  brief  his- 
tory and  analysis  of  the  method. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  of  the  subjects  is  here  re- 
versed from  that  usually  followed.  When  the  rules  and  conclu- 
sions are  interspersed  all  through  the  analysis  it  takes  too  much 
time  for  the  hurried  business  man  to  boil  the  conglomeration 
down  to  the  consistency  required  for  his  use  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  he  loses  much  valuable  matter  because  he  has  not  the  time 
to  "dig  for  it."  The  endeavor  will  be  to  wait  on  the  business 
man  first  and  do  the  digging  for  him  to  some  extent.  The  student 
and  those  wishing  to  know  the  why-wherefore-and-whence  are 
I'eferred  to  the  latter  part  of  this  paper. 


GBAPmCAL  METHOD  FOR  CONE  PULLEYS  WITH  OPEN  BELT. 

Case  I. —  When  the  Greatest  Belt  Angle  does  not  Exceed  18°. 

1.  Referring  to  Figs.  36  and  37 :  Lay  off  the  center  distance,  C 
or  EF,  and  draw  the  circles,  Di  and  ^„  equal  to  the  first  pair  of 
pulleys  which  are  always  previously  determined  by  known  condi- 
tions. 

2.  Draw  the  line  EI  tangent  to  the  circles  A  and  di.    • 
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3.  From  the  point  B,  midway  between  E  and  F,  erect  B&  pei^ 
pendicolar  to  EF. 

4,  Locate  the  point  G  by  making  BQ=.SliC;  that  is,  multiply 
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the  center  line,  EF,  by  .314  and  the  product  will  be  the  height, 
BQ,  sought. 

5.  With  (7  as  a  center  draw  a  circle  tangent  to  the  line  HI. 
Generally  thia  circle  will  be  on  the  outside  of  the  belt  line,  HI,  as 
Bhown  in  Fig.  36.     When  the  center  hne,   C,  is  short,  and  the 


Srst  pulleys,  D,  and  di,  are  large,  the  circle  will  &11  on  the  inside 
of  tlie  belt  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37. 

6.  The  belt  line  of  any  other  pair  of  pulleys  must  be  tangent  to. 
the  circle  G ;  hence  any  line  as  JK  or  LM  drawn  tai^ent  to  the 
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circle  G  will  give  the  diameters  i^j,  dj  or  D^  d^  of  the  pnlleya 
drawn  tODgeut  to  these  lines  from  the  centers  E  and  F. 
7.  To  find  any  pair  of  diameters  which  will  give  any  desired 


Telocity  ratio,  let  r= 


;  that  is,  r  is  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing 


the  larger  diameter  by  the  smaller  one,  or  by  dividing  the  larger 
of  the  desired  speeds  of  the  shafts  by  the  speed  of  the  other  one. 


Locate  the  point  iT  or  Jf  by  making  ^K  or  J^if= 


that  is, 


Bnbtract  one  from  the  desired  ratio,  r,  and  divide  the  center  dis- 


tance C  by  the  remainder,  the  qaotieat  will  be  the  distance  from 
Sot  Fto  a  point  ^or  M.  From  tliis  point  draw  the  line  KJ or 
Kj  tangent  to  the  circle  &.  The  circles  drawn  tangent  to  this 
line  with  F  and  F  as  centers  will  give  the  desired  velocity  ratio, 
>",  of  the  shafts  E  and  F. 

8.  When  the  velocity  ratio  is  near  to  unity,  in  whicit  case  the 
belt  angle,  A,  is  small,  the  point  K  falls  so  fat  away  from  ^that 
it  becomes  very  inconvenient,  or  impossible,  to  make  use  of  this 
point  K    In  that  case  the  following  method  will  be  available  : — 

Use  a  centrolinead,  shown  in  Fig.  40,  or  improvise  one  as  shown 
in  Fig.  39,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  tracing  material  to  a  straight 
edge  and  drawing  the  lines  OP  and  PN.    To  find  the  location  o 

the  pointfi  JV,  0  and  P,  make  ^JV^=^0=,-7rj-^  :    that  is,  one' 

tentk  of  the  distance,  EK,  Figs.  36  and  37,  as  calculated  above  in 


'm^. 
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rule  7-    Now  make  l!JP=  ^^  aDd  draw  the  lines  throngh  the 

points  JV,  P,  O.  On  the  diagram  of  the  pulleys,  as  in  Fig.  38,  lay 
oflf  the  poiuts  iVand  0  from  the  small  pulley,  making  i'jVand  EO 
the  same  as  those  distances  in  Fig.  39  or  40.  Now  place  the 
centrolinead,  Fig.  39  or  40,  upon  the  diagram.  Fig,  38,  so  that  the 
line  JVP  coincides  with  the  point  iV,  Fig.  38,  the  line  OP  with 
the  point  0,  and  the  line  or  edge  PQ  tangent  to  the  circle  G  as 
shown  in  Fig.  38.    This  gives  the  loeatioa  of  the  belt  line,  PQ,  to 


Fij.39. 


which  the  circles  from  the  centers  £  and  F  are  drawn  tangent  to 
give  the  pulley  diameters  of  the  desired  ratio,  r. 

If  one-tenth  of  EK,  Figs.  36  and  37,  should  be  too  large  to  get 
on  the  drawing  board,  then  any  other  convenient  fractional  part 
of  UTCmaj  be  taken  for  EN,  Figs,  39  and  40,  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  fractional  part  of  EN,  Figs.  39  and  40,  should 
be  taken  for  EP.  In  other  words,  EN,  Figs.  38,  39  and  40,  must 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  EK,  Figs.  36  and  37,  and  EP, 
Figs.  39  and  40. 

,  9.  When  the  ratio,  r,  is  unity,  the  belt  line  will  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  the  center  line  EF  and  tangent  to  the  circle  G,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  line  ^^will  be  half  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys. 


eU- 


-WAen  the  Greatest  Belt  Angle  Lies  Between 
18°  and  30°. 


Not  more  than  18°  of  arc  of  the  directing  circle  O,  Figs.  36  and 
ji7,  should  be  used  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  line  BG.  When 
the  cone  pulleys  are  so  proportioned  that  the  belt  angle,  A,  bo- 
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comes  greater  than  18°,  then  the  directing  circle  (or  curve  in  this 
case)  should  be  composed  of  two  circular  arcs  on  each  side  of  the 
vertical  line  BG.    We  will  only  show  the  directing  curve  in  this 


Fi^.  ^0. 


case,  somewhat  distorted  in  Figs-  41, 42  and  43,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  different  parts  distinctly.  Corresponding  points  and 
lines  are  designated  by  tbe  same  letters  in  all  the  diagrams  for 
convenience  in  making  comparisons.  Description  of  one  diagram 
applies  equally  to  the  others. 

10.  The  process  in  this  casejs  the  same  as  in  Case  I.,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  modification  in  rules  4  and  6.     In  addition 


to  the  point  f?,  as  located  by  rule  4,  locate  another  point,  m,  Figs. 
41,  42  and  43,  by  making  5'/n=.298(7.  As  seen  in  these  diagrams 
the  two  points  G  and  m  may  fall  outside  the  belt  line,  HI^  Fig. 
41,  corresponding  to  Fig.  36,  or  they  may  fall .  inside.  Fig.  42, 

18 
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corresponding  to  Fig.  37,  or  they  may  fall  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  belt  line  as  indicated  in  Fig.  43.     Although  the  appearance 
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Fig.  42, 

of  the  diagram  is  quite  different  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  the 
principle  and  process  are  the  same. 

11.  Having  drawn  the  first  belt  line  HI,  as  in  rules  1  and  2, 
proceed  as  follows  :  If  the  angle  of  HI^  Figs.  41,  42  and  43,  is  less 
than  18°  describe  the  arc  7" TTaS' tangent  to  it  from  the  center  O. 
Now  draw  a  straight  line,  SO,  tangent  to  this  arc,  TT/S,  making  an 


Fij.43. 

angle  of  18"^  with  the  line  of  centers,  EF.  Tangent  to  this  line, 
SU^  draw  another  arc,  UX,  from  the  center  m.  These  two  arcs, 
WS  and  UX,  constitute  the  directing  curve  and  may  be  dupli- 
cated on  the  opposite  side  of  BO^  WT  and  TV,  if  desirable,  but  is 
not  necessary. 
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If  the  first  belt  angle  is  greater  than  18°,  then  the  process  is 
reversed,  that  is,  the  first  arc  is  drawn  tangent  to  the  belt  line 
from  the  center  m  instead  of  G ;  the  line  S^CT  drawn  tangent  to 


this  arc  at  an  angle  of  18°;  and  the  second  arc,  iSIF,  is  drawn 
tangent  to  this  line  from  the  center  6. 

The  principle  is,  that  all  belt  lines  with  an  angle  smaller  than 
18°  are  tangent  to  the  arc  WS,  from  the  center  O,  while  for  all 
belt  angles  greater  than  18°  the  belt  line  shonld  be  tangent  to 


276 
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the  aro  UX,  whose  center  is  at  m.  The  complete  coDstractioD  is 
shown  in  Fig.  44,  which  is  drawn  to  scale  from  example  1, 
page  291.  The  step  pulleys  corresponding  to  this  example  are 
shown  in  Fig.  53  and  the  cone  pulleys  in  Fig.  54. 


6=ra.  £^-..  rfjr 


The  method  seems  much  more  complicated 'from  the  descrip- 
tion than  it  really  is,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  space  and 
time  to  explain  than  to  practice  it.  The  work  of  laying  out  the 
digram  and  linding  the  diameters  is  really  quite  simple  when  the 
different  steps  are  once  fixed  in  the  mind. 


OBAFHICAL  METHOD  FOB  CONE  PUILEYS  WITH  CROSSED  BELT. 
The  solution  for  crossed  belts  is  usually  very  simple  by  the 


arithmetical  process,  but  the  following  graphical  method  is  very 
convenient. 

1,  Having  determined   the  first  pair  of  diameters,  i?,  and  rf„ 
from  known  conditioDS,  lay  off  the  line  AB,  Fig,  45,  equal  to  the 
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10- 

lai- 

1             i    's" 

!    ic" 

sum  of  these  diameters ;  that  is,  .4 ZT  being  equal  to*  the  diameter 
of  the  large  pulley  and  HB  the  small  one. 

2.  Draw  the  line  CB  at  right  angles  io  AB  and  erect  the  per- 
pendicular EG  at  any  convenient  distance,  OB  =  a,  from  B. 

3.  Lay  off  the  point  C,  the  distance  CG  =  h  being  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  distance  a  by  the  desired  velocity  ratio,  r,  of  the 
next  pair  of  pulleys. 

4.  Connect  A  and  {7  by  a  straight  line.     This  will  determine 


1 
3 


Pig.  47. 

« 
• 

the  intersection  E.  The  lines  GE=  BE  and  EA  are  the  diam- 
eters of  the  pulleys  sought,  having  the  desired  ratio,  r,  and  will 
work  properly  with  the  first  pair,  BIT  and  HA.  Any  number  of 
steps  may  thus  be  determined.  The  line  CA  must  always  be 
drawn  from  the  same  point.  A,  wherever  the  location  of  the  point 
C  may  be. 

Fig.  46  shows  the  complete  solution  of  a  pair  of  cone^  pulleys, 
for  crossed  belt,  shown  in  Fig.  47,  Di  and  di  being  each  10"  and 
the  velocity  ratios,  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
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MATHEMATICAL  METHOD  FOB  CONE  PULLEYS  WITH  OPEN  BELT. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  suc- 
ceeding formulae  and  throughout  this  paper.  When  the  letters 
are  used  without  a  subscript,  they  stand  for  the  quantity  in 
general.  When  the  subscript,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  is  attached  to  the  letter 
it  stands  for  the  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  quantity  for  a  pair  of 
cones  represented  by  that  letter. 

A  =  The  angle,  in  degrees,  between  the  center  line  and  the 
belt  of  any  pair  of  pulleys. 

a  =  .314  for  belt  angles  less  than  18°  and  .298  for  belt  angles 
between  18°  and  30°.    (See  page  286.) 

B°  =  An  angle  depending  upon  the  velocity  ratio.  See  equa- 
tion 3  and  Fig.  50. 

C=  The  center  distance  of  the  two  pulleys. 
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D  =  Diameter  of  the  larger  and 

d=-  *'  "     "    smaller  of  a  pair  of  pulleys. 

E^  =  An  angle  depending  upon  ^°  and  some  constants.  See 
equation  4  and  Fig.  50. 

L  =  The  length  of  the  belt  when  drawn  tight  around  the 
pulleys. 

r  =  ^ ;  or  the  velocity  ratio  (the  larger  divided  by  the  smaller). 

li  =  A  constant  (radius  of  directrix).  See  equation  2  and  Fig. 
50. 

1  Rin  A  -  J^LZl^i 

^ sm  ^1  —      2    C    ' 


2. 


.-< 


(b)  Bi  =  aC —  ^  Du  when  Ai  =  0  and  rj  =  1. 

(c)  Ii2  =  Hi  +  .0152  C',  when  Ai  is  greater  than  18°. 
{d)  1^2  =  Hi-  .0152  C,  when  A^  is  less  than  18°. 


X       7>.    2a(r-l) 
3 tan  &=  — ^-1-^- 

4 sm  ^   =: 7^ — . 

aC 

(  (a)  A==B°—U°^  when  B  is  positive. 
^*     •    •     •     j  (6)  ^=5°  +  ^°,  when  7?  is  negative. 

r,  ,   ,    2C  sin  A 
6.     .    .       («)^=^:3i-- 

t  (S)  ^=0.3183  {L-2C),  when  ^=0  and  r.--l. 

7. />  =  7'rf. 

8.    .     .     Z=20  cos  ^  +.01745^  j  180.  +  (r-1)  (90+^)  I . 

In  calculating  the  diameters  of  any  pair  of  cones,  equations  1 
and  2  need  be  solved  but  once,  as  i?i  or  B^  is  constant  and  is 
used  in  equation  4  for  calculating  all  the  steps. 

From  equation  1  we  can  obtain  the  belt  angle  of  any  pair  of 
pulleys,  which,  substituted  in  2  (a),  gives  the  value  of  jBi  to  be 
used  in  equation  4. 

In  all  equations  containing  the  quantity  a,  make  a  =  .314  when 
A  is  less  than  18°,  and  a  =  .298  when  A  lies  between  18°  and  30°. 

For  Bf  in  equation  4,  use  the  value  of  -Bi,  as  obtained  from 
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equation  2  (a)  or  2  (6),  until  A  arrives  at  the  value  of  18°,  whether 
Ai  be  greater  or  smaller  than  18°.  After  A  arrives  at  or  passes 
18°,  use  the  value  of  -^,  instead  of  Bu  as  obtained  from  equation 
2  (c)  if  the  first  belt  angle,  Au  is  greater  than  18°,  and  from  2  (d) 
if  ii  is  less  than  18°. 

From  equation  3  we  obtain  the  value  of  jB°  to  be  used  in  4  and 
5.  Equation  4  gives  the  value  of  A^  to  be  used  in  5,  which  in 
turn  gives  the  value  of  A  to  be  used  in  equation  6.  This  gives 
the  diameter  of  the  smaller  pulley.  The  larger  one  is  then 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  smaller  one,  d,  by  the  ratio,  r,  as 
indicated  by  equation  7. 

When  equation  6  (6)  must  be  used,  the  belt  length,  i,  calculated 
from  the  first  pair  of  pulleys,  is  obtained  fi'om  equation  8. 

In  place  of  equation  6  (a)  the  following  may  be  used  if  desir- 
able : 

Q  ,_  L—  2  C  cos  A 

'    •     •      •        ~  .01745  { 180.  +  (r  -  1)  (90  +  A)]' 

This  equation  is  more  accurate  than  6  (a),  but  as  it  is  more 
complicated  we  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  substitute.  Equa- 
tion 6  (a)  gives  such  close  results  that  practically  nothing  more 
accurate  is  needed.  Equations  1  to  8  were  used  in  calculating  the 
tables  of  the  examples  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper,  which 
Diay  be  compared.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  belt  length  on  the 
different  steps  is  so  near  constant  that,  really,  nothing  more 
accurate  is  desirable. 

FOKMUIJE  FOR  CONE   PULLEYS  WITH   CROSSED  BELT. 

10 d=^'-+^. 

r  +  1 

11 D  =  rdy  or 

12 D  =  jDi-^  d^-d. 

All  the  previous  formulae  and  methods  for  finding  the  diame- 
ters of  cone  pulleys  do  not  take  into  account  the  thickness  of  the 
belt.  This  should  be  allowed  for  to  obtain  the  correct  speeds. 
The  diameters  calculated  are  those  of  the  neutral  line  of  the  belt. 
By  the  neutral  Une  we  mean  the  Une  at  which  the  belt  is  neither 
stretched  nor  compressed  as  it  passes  around  the  pulley.  This 
line  is  usually  0.4  of  the  thickness  of  belt  from  the  face  of  the 
jmlley,  hence  0.8  of  the  thickness  of  belt  should  be  subtracted 
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from  the  calculated  diameter  to  obtain  the  actual  diameter  of  the 
pulley.  The  majority  of  small  belts  are  about  j\"  thick,  hence 
we  may  say  that  generally 

{Actual  diameter  )        (  Calculated  diameter  )        ( ^v  -,  ,^,/        <  /, ) 
of  puUey  f  =  i     of  puUey  j  "  \  ^'^^   ""'  ^'  \ 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PRESENT  Ml^XHOD. 

The  subject  of  cone  pulleys  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  mys- 
tery to  most  mechanics.  Outside  of  our  own  experience  we  can 
find  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  in  the  queries  which  repeatedly 
appear,  on  the  subject,  in  technical  journals.  That  the  subject 
is  really  a  diflScult  one  is  evidenced  hj  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  give  us  rules  and  for-  . 
mulsB  which  are  so  limited  in  their  application,  or  so  inaccurate  in 
their  results,  that  they  are  of  little  or  no  practical  use  whatever. 

The  first  revelation  I  had  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  was 
in  the  early  days  of  my  mechanical  experience — when  I  had  my 
first  step  pulleys  to  design.  It  was  shortly  after  I  entered  the 
employ  of  a  new  shop.  The  manager  of  the  concern,  at  some 
previous  time,  had  designed  a  pair  of  step  pulleys  for  a  certain 
machine.  He  came  to  me  and  said  that  those  pulleys  were  not 
right ;  that  the  belt  was  loose  on  some  of  the  steps  and  he  had  to 
provide  a  belt  tightener  to  make  it  go.  Now  he  wanted  me  to 
"  lay  out  a  pair  of  cones  "  for  a  similar  machine,  and  proportion 
the  diameters  so  that  the  belt  would  be  tight  on  all  the  steps  and 
give  the  desired  speeds.  In  "collecting  my  thoughts"  to  begin 
on  the  job,  it  was  found  that  I  knew  less  of  the  subject  than  I 
previously  thought  possible.  I  had  an  idea  that  all  that  was 
required  was,  to  have  the  steps  on  the  two  cones  the  same.  I 
soon  learned  that  this  might  do  for  a  crossed  belt,. but  would 
be  far  from  the  mark  in  case  of  an  open  belt.  The  manager 
brought  some  of  his  mechanical  books  and  showed  me  some 
tables  which  were  supposed  to  solve  the  whole  mystery.  But  I 
could  not  use  the  tables,  as  all  the  data  were  given  in  terms  of  the 
difference  of  diameterSy  which  was  an  unknown  quantity  in  this 
case  (and  is  in  all  cases),  as  it  was  the  ratio  of  speeds  or  diameters 
that  was  known.  I  next  consulted  "  Rankiue,'*  but  found  that  his 
formulae  were  given  as  "  nearly  correct  for  equal  cones  only,"  and 
were  therefore  not  applicable.  Subsequent  research  revealed 
nothing  better.     As  I  had  no  time  then  to  study  useless  formulss, 
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I  proceeded  to  solve  the  problem  the  best  way  known  to  me  then. 
Assnming  a  pair  of  diameters  haTing  the  desired  ratio  I  drew  the 
circles  at  the  proper  center  distance,  and  with  a  pair  of  small 
dividers  stepped  off  the  length  of  the  belt.  I  then  drew  anotlier 
pair  of  circles  of  the  next  given  ratio,  gaeasing  at  the  dinmeter  of 
ODe  of  them.  This  guessiDg  was  repeated  nntil  s  pair  of  circles 
were  found  which  gave  the  same  length  of  belt  as  the  first  pair. 
The  other  steps  were  determined  in  the  same  manner.  This  was 
a  alow  process,  bul  a  much  more  satisfactory  one  than  the  use  of 
ouqeitain  formulsB  or  tables.  Since  then  I  have  stadied  the  sub- 
ject a  great  deal,  finding  notliiog  more  satisfactory  up  to  the 
present  time,  than  the  method  developed  in  this  paper. 


Fej..  ^S. 


As  far  as  T  can  trace  the  development  of  the  present  method,  it 
seems  to  have  originated  with  a  Mr.  Otto  Fachs,  of  Boston.  The 
substance  of  his  method  is  given  in  Fig.  48,  EJ^hemg  laid  off  to 
iJie  correct  center  distance,  C,  and  the  circles  representing  the 
pulleys  are  drawn  with  such  diameters  as  will  make  all  the  belt 
lines  pass  through  the  point  G  on  the  line  GB  ;  B  being  midway 
between  ^and  ^.  Tliis  method  was  published  in  the  American 
Machinist  of  Feb.  5,  1881,  and  republished  by  Prof.  Jolin  E. 
Sweet  in  the  same  paper  of  Sept.  17,  1881.  This  latter  publica- 
tion attracted  my  attention,  and  I  became  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  same  to  work  up  several  examples  and  calculate  the  belt 
length  for  every  step  to  see  how  near  they  all  agreed.  I  found 
considerable  discrepancy — more  than  would  be  allowable  in  prac- 
tice. By  studying  the  belt  lengths  thus  obtained  1  noticed  that  it 
would  be  in  the  right  direction,  to  obtiin  closer  approximations,  if 
•U  the  belt  lines  were  made  to  come  tangent  to  a  circle  (or  some 


m^.. 
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curve)  as  at  O,  Fig.  49,  instea^l  of  passing  tbrough  a  point  as  in 
Fig.  48.  The  question  tben  nruse,  if  a  circle  will  answer,  hov 
must  it  be  located,  nnd  what  should  be  its  radius?  The  study  of 
this  queatioa  resulted  in  a  method  published  in  the  Americxm 
Machinist  of  Feb.  25,  1882,  and  repubhshed  in  "  A  Treatise  on 
Belts  and  Pulleys,"  by  J,  Howard  Cromwell,  Ph.  B.  The  method 
is  substantially  as  represented  in  Fig.  49,  where  the  location  of 
the  center  G  of  the  directing  circle  is  given  from  the  small 
•puUey.  Otherwise  the  process  is  the  same  as  described  by 
rules  1  to  8,  including  a  belt  angle  up  to  30°.  I  have  learned, 
however,  that  my  description  of  the  method  bas  been  misunder- 
stood in  some  cases,     ^though  I  stated  in  italics  that  the  line 


^»>.49. 


GB,  Fig.  49,  should  be  located  "  .496  C  from  the  center  of  the 
aw-aUer pvUey,"  E-\,  the  s^me  directing  circle,  G,  was  used  in  case 
where  the  smaller  pulley  of  a  pair  was  transfeiTed  to  the  other 
center,  JT,  in  which  case  the  pair  of  circles,  E-'A  and  F-Z,  were 
obtained.  Upon  a  little  reflection  it  must  be  seen  that  this  is 
wrong.  When  the  smaller  pvUey  of  a  pair  changes  centers,  then 
the  directing  circle,  G,  must  also  be  changed  to  the  position  Z,  so 
that  it  will  still  be  "  .496  C"  from  the  center  of  the  smaller  pulley. 
Otherwise  it  wonld  be  .496  C  from  the  center  of  the  larger  pulley, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  original  instructions.  The  directing 
circle,  Z,  gives  the  correct  diameters,  E-i  and  F-i,  in  place  of 
£"-3  and  J^-3.  Of  course  there  is  no  necessity  of  changing  from 
one  center  to  the  other,  as  all  the  diameters  can  be  found  from  one 
side  as  well,  but  some  people  have  an  idea  that  it  must  be  done 
so.  In  the  present  paper  the  metliod  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  the  above  misunderstanding,  and  also  to 
make  it  more  accurate,  by  locating  the  line  G£  midway  between 
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the  centers  of  the  pulleys  E  and  F,  and  nsing  two  circular  area, 
instead  of  one,  for  the  directing  cur\'e,  as  has  already  been 
explained  in  the  rules  given. 

Tbe^formnlEB,  by  means  of  which  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
was  tested,  were  deduced  as  follows : 

In  Fig.  60  let  E  and  F  be  the  centers  of  any  pair  of  pulleys  and 

G  the  center  of  directrix  to  which  the  belt  lines  are  to  be  tangent. 

GB  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  aC,  a  being  some  unknown  constant 

fortiie  tame  being.     From  the  diagram  we  have 

HF_  KF 

IE  ~  KE 

HF 

■Te='-' 

also  EF=  KE  +  {EF  =  C). 

Substituting  above  we  have 

_  KE-+  C 
.    ^~      E'E 
from  which  we  obtain 


but 


EF  =  iD  and  IE  =  ^d  . 

KF  =  KE  +  {EF  = 


13. 


KE  = 


as  indicated  in  the  diagram.     From  the  right-angled  triangle  KEl 
We  have 

EI  =  KE  sin  A,  or 
2  Csln  A  , 


U. 


d  = 


-  |;equation  6  (a)]. 


^is  would  give  as  the  diameter  of  the  small  pulley  at  once  if 


Fig.  so. 
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we  knew  the  value  of  the  belt  angle,  A,  but  this  being  an  unknown 
quantity  we  will  have  to  find  some  equivalent  of  it  in  known  terms. 
A  =? 

Froiu  the  diagram  we  have 

15 A  =  B°  -E°  [equation  5  (a)]. 

But  5°  and  A°  =  ? 
From  the  triangle  KBG  we  have 

tan  5'=-^!= ^    or 

16 tan   5°  =  ^°^^^~^)  (equation  3). 

From  the  triangle  KOh  {Gf  being  drawn  at  right  angles  to 

sm  B       sm  B 

17 sin  jE'°=  ^=^ —  (equation  4). 

ButjK=? 
To  find  the  radius,  li,  of  the  directing  circle  we  have 

R=  Gb=Gf-hf.  ■ 

But  Gf=  -^  =  -^  and 
•^        cos  ^       cos  ^ 

J/=  JS7' sin  ^  =  {KB  +Bf)  sin  ^  = 
^  4-i^+J?/)sinJ 
^=  6^S  tan  ^  =  aC  tan  ^  . •. 
bf=  (-^^  +  iC  ■}-  aC  ism  Aj  sin  A. 
Substituting  above  and  reducing  we  have 

E    =    — r    —    (  :r    +  iC  +  aC  tSLll    ^   )  slu    A    = 

COS  A       \r  —  1  J 
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aC        C  sin  A      C  sin  ^      aC  sin*  J. 


cos  ^         r  —  1  2  cos  ^ 


cos  A 


/l  -  sin«  ^)  -  Csin  ^  (^^-^  +  i)  = 


aC  cos  A  —  C  sin  A-tt} t\«    Since  1  —  sin'  A  =  cos*  A  ;  /, 

2  {r  —  1) 

«       ^  i     •  ^        (r  4-  1)  sin  -4 

18.  .    •    .    .     5  =  (7-^  a  cos  ^  -  ^    2  (r-i) 

As  -B  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant,  we  may  calculate  its  value  by 
using  the  ratio  and  belt  angle  of  the  first  pair  of  pulleys ;  hence  we 
may  write 

19.  •  jBi=  C\a  cos  Ai  —     ^  ot .  ^\\       \  [equation  2  (a)]. 

Before  i?i  can  be  determined  we  must  know  the  value  of  A» 
From  the  triangle  KIE  we  have 

Or  since  this  equation  is  true  for  any  pair  of  pulleys, 
21.    .      sm  Ax  =      >  '   — '-  =         p      (equation  1). 
Combining  equations  19  and  21  we  have 


i2,  =  CJ.cos4-fa+J»|. 

Now,  when  the  two  pulleys  are  equal,  then  D^  =  dx,  Vi  =  1,  and 
Ai  =  0,  in  which  case  the  above  equation  reduces  to 

22.    •     Iii=c(a^^  =  aG-  i  A  [equation  2  (i)]. 

-B  may  be  either  negative  or  positive,  depending  upon  the  rela- 
tive numerical  values  of  the  positive  and  negative  terms  in 
equations  19  ajid  22.     When  it  is  negative  then  -&°  ^yill,  be  nega- 
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tive,  equation  17,  and  the  sign  in  equation  15  will  be  positive,  as 
indicated  in  equation  5. 

The  constant  a  was  determined  empirically,  and  was  found  to 
give  the  best  results  by  giving  it  two  values :  the  first  0.314,  to  be 
used  in  the  equations  as  long  as  the  belt  angle,  A^  is  below  18*" ; 
and  the  second,  0.298,  for  angles  between  18°  and  30°.  For  greater 
angles  than  30°  the  method  was  not  tested,  as  it  is  supposed  that 
a  greater  angle  will  very  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  in  practice. 

Since  equation  19  contains  the  quantity  a,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  calculate  two  values  for  -B  in  any  case  where  the  belt  angles  lie 
on  both  sides  of  18°.  The  easiest  way  to  calculate  the  second 
value  of  R  {R^  is  indicated  in  Fig.  51.  When  Ai  is  less  than  18°, 
then  Ri  is  represented  by  the  line  GS^  its  center  being  at  G^  from 
which  the  arc  WS  is  described  tangent  to  jEf/,  the  belt  line  of  2>i 
and  c?i.  R^  is  represented  by  the  line  mU.  The  arc  UX^  de- 
scribed with  this  radius  from  the  center  m,  is  tangent  ta  the  line 
US,  which  is  tangent  to  the  first  arc,  TFaS',  and  is  drawn  at  an 
angle  of  18°  with  the  center  line  EF.  All  the  belt  lines  whose 
angles  arc  less  than  18°  are  tangent  to  the  arc  WS,  and  all  those 
greater  than  18°  are  tangent  to  UX.  Now,  from  the  diagram  we 
have 


Fiy.  5L 


mU  =  OS-  On,  or 


R^  =  R,-  On  =  R,-  Om  cos  18° ;  but 
Om  =  BO  -Bm  =  .314(7  -  .298(7  =  .016(7;  .' 
23.    .     .  R^^Ri--  .0152  C  [equation  2  (d)]. 
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When  Ai  is  greater  than  18°  then  Bi=mU,  and  J?2  =  OS,  whence 
24.    .    .  ^  =  5i  +  .0152(7  [equation  2  (c)]. 

Equation  23  should  be  used  when  the  belt  angle,  A,  passes  the 
18°  point  from  a  smaller  to  a  greater  angle,  and  equation  24  when 
it  passes  18°  from  a  greater  to  a  smaller  angle.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  assign  to  Hi  its  proper  sign,  as  it  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative,  as  previously  explained.  When  Bi  and  B^ 
are  both  positive,  the  centers  0  and  m  will  both  be  outside  of  the 
belt  Une,  and  the  diagram  will  take  the  form  of  Figs.  36,  41,  49, 
50.  When  Bi  and  B^  are  both  negative,  the  centers  will  both  be 
inside  the  belt  line,  as  in  Figs.  37,  42  and  44  (see  also  example 
1).  When  one  is  positive  and  the  other  is  negative,  then  they 
will  Ue  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bell;  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43. 
Example  4  illustrates  this  case. 

All  the  formulse  are  now  complete  with  the  exception  of  equa- 
tion 14.  This  reduces  to  an  indeterminate  form  when  the  two 
pulleys  become  equal  {A  =  O'and  r  =  1),  and  will  give  us  no  result. 
To  provide  for  this  case  we  can  find  the  proper  value  of  d  from 
the  formula  for  the  length  of  belt. 

Eeferring  to  Fig.  52,  the  length  of  an  open  belt  is 


Fij.  SZ. 


Z  =  2  (MI+  IH+HJ+  JN) ;  but 

Jf/=  MK^  IK=  ^  -.  ^ . 

4        360 

Iff  =  10  cosA^C  cos  A. 
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nDA 


HJ  = 


JN  = 


360 
nD 


4  • 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  first  equation,  we  have 
,      .fnd      ndA   ,    „  .  ^  nPA       nD\  _ 

^  =  Ht  -  3«U-  +  ^  *'°'  ^  +  li6or  +  ^;  - 

nd       ndA   ,  ^^  .    ,   rcDA       nD 

^=T-l80-+2C7co9^  +  -j3^  +  ^  = 

L  =^{D  +  d)  +  '^{D  -  d)  +  1C  cos  A. 

Putting  this  in  a  more  convenient  form, 

i  =  4(r  +  l)(£+^4(r-l)c?+2e'cos  A  = 


2CcosA+^(r  +  l  +  ~^{f'-  1))  = 


7c  d  (  ^         ^         r^     .      A 


26  COS  J  +-^T-r  +  l-24-2-f 


{r  -  1))  = 

2  ^  cos  J  +  Y(2  +(^-1)  +  4  ("^  "  ^^)" 
2(7  cos  ^  +  !L^(2  +  (r-l)(ln.-^Q))  = 

2  C^cos  ^  +  ^  (l80  +  (r  -  1)(90  +  J))  = 

25.  L=2  C  cos  ^  +  .0174S  d  ^180  +  (r  -  1)  (90  4-  A)\  (Equation  8). 

This  equation,  25,  will  give  the  length  of  the  belt  mathemati- 
cally correct,  the  value  of  A  being  obtained  from  equation  20. 
Solving  equation  25  for  d  we  have 

o^  ,  Z  —  2  6^  cos  J.  /         X-       n\ 

2^-     •     •  '^  =  .01745  [180  +  (r  "ij  (WTZT]  ^"'1''**'°''  ^^' 

Making  J.  =  0  and  r  =  1,  this  equation  reduces  to 
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27.     .     .     .     rf  =  0.3183  {L-2  C)  (equation  6  [6].) 

This  will  give  the  correct  value  of  d  when  r  =  1,  the  value  of 
Z  being  obtained  from  equation  25,  the  data  necessary  being 
obtained  from  the  first  pair  of  pulleys  Di  and  di. 

The  equations  needed  in  solving  any  problem  of  cone  pulleys 
have  been  collected  and  are  given  in  this  paper  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  most  convenient  to  make  the  calculations. 

These  formulse  being  based  upon  the  graphical  method  already 
explained,  the  accuracy  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  a  few  examples,  calculated  from  them  (equa- 
tions 1  to  8).  But  it  was  also  thought  desirable  to  know  how 
these  would  compare  with  some  of  the  previously  existing  formulae. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  formulse  from  two  authors,  the 
only  ones  which  I  have  seen,  so  far,  that  have  a  general  and  prac- 
tical form,  being  dependent  upon  the  velocity  ratio.  I  will  repeat 
them  here  for  convenience  and  transpose  them  to  the  notation  of 
this  paper. 

The  approximate  formulae  given  by  J.  Howard  Cromwell  in  his 
"  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys,"  page  55,  are  as  follows : 

28 A  =  ^  (r  -  1). 


29. 


A?~  a' 


rf(^-fl)=^.4.^^^ 


In  which  A  =  D  —  d  and  Si  =  Di  -h  di. 

But  these  equations  are  in  an  unsolved  condition,  and  incon- 
yenient  to  apply  as  they  are.  Combining  equations  28  and  29, 
and  solving  for  d  we  have : 


QH     ^-      /^^0S^4-Jl    .~;rg(r  +  l))>       ;rg(r  +  1) 
^"-    ^-y      (r-l)»       "^1    {r^iy     \  (r  - 1)'  • 

When  r  =  1  then 

31 •  ^i-'^+S 

The  following  approximate  formulse  have  been  taken  from 
"Elements  of  Machine  Design,"  by  W.  Cawthorne  Unwin. 

32. J  ^0—1)^. 

r  +  1 

19 
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T 
■i.  - 


aEEj" 


Fi^^3. 


The  relative  accuracy  of  these  formnlce  can  be  seen  bj  com- 
pating  the  following  tables,  which  were  caloulated  from  them. 
The  tables  will  explain  themBelves.  Great  care  was  taken  to  have 
theBe  tables  accurate  by  the  ase  of  the  logarithmic  tables  of  Baron 
Von  Vega. 
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EXAMPLE  1. 

A8  CALCULATED  BY  THE  NEW  METHOD,  FOBMULA  1   TO  8. 

CenUr  DUtanee,  C  =  82". 


8tep:> 

d 

D 

r 

L 

a 

.814 

ii 

ii 
it 
ii 
i* 

.898 

ii 

ii 
ii 
ii 

Ji 

B^ 

Jjo 

A 

1 

24. 

24. 

1. 
1.26 

189.8968 

—1.958 

0» 

0*   * 

0» 

i 

21.2706 

86.588S 

189.89;9 

ii 

8-,  60',  89" 

0»,  46',  89" 

4%  45',  58",=  4.7661* 

3 

iQ.oera 

88.5800 

1.50 

189.4008 

it 

T,    9',  80" 

1»,  83',  14" 

^,  88',  44",=  8.6465' 

4 

17.1870 

80.0847 

1.75 

180.4115 

it 

9«.48',10" 

1«,  68',  46" 

ir,85',6«",=11.5969*' 

5 

15.8060 

81.1900 

8. 

189.8966 

it 

11«,  49'.  80" 

8«,  16',  68" 

14»,   6',18",=14.1083« 

6 

18.1548 

88.8870 

8.5 

189.8878 

ii 

15%    8',  60" 

8«,  68'.  88" 

1T»,M",86",=17.9566« 

7 

11.8647 

84.0641 

8. 

189.4154 

—8.489 

160,  jy^  40// 

4«,  11',  80" 

80",  47',  0",=80.7888« 

8 

R8868 

85.5472 

4. 

189.4832 

it 

19«,  40',  40/ 

4",  66',  86" 

84«,87'.  6".=84.6188« 

9 

7.2869 

86.4895 

6. 

180.484B 

ii 

Sl»,  40',  10" 

5",  85',  10" 

87».  y,80",=87.0889» 

10 

6.1681 

87.0086 

6. 

189.4048 
189.8888 

it 

88«,8',   80" 

6»,45',   0" 
5«,  59',  80" 

88».48',80",=88.8068«» 

11 

5.8454 

87.4178 

7. 

ii 

«4«,  5',     0" 

80<»,  4',80",=80.0750o 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .046". 


EXAMPLE  1. 

AB  CALCULATED  BY  J.  H.  CBOMWELL'S  FOBMTTLA,  EQUATION  80. 

Center  Dislancey  C  =  82". 


Steps. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

1 

24. 

24. 

1. 

189.8982 

0** 

5 

15.5»78 

ni.l946 

2. 

189.4085 

14%  6',  20"  =  14.1056^ 

8 

8.8921 

85.5084 

4. 

189.4676 

24%  88',  2"  =  24.6389*' 

11 

5.8576 

87.5082 

7. 

189.5799 

80°,  9',  0 "  =:  80.1^00'' 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .1817 


EXAMPLE  1. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  UNWINDS  VOtiMJJhM,  EQUATION  82  to  84. 

Center  Distance,  C  =  82". 


Siepfl. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

I 

24. 

24. 

1. 

189.8982 

0" 

5 

15.7878 

81.5756 

2. 

140.8552 

14%  16',  50 "  =  14.2806*' 

8 

9.8937 

87.57-18 

4. 

144.07J8 

26%  7',  80"  .=  26.1250*' 

11 

5.5971 

39.1797 

7. 

148.8689 

31%  89',  0"  =  81.6500*' 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  4.6746  . 
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EXAMPLE  2. 

AS  CALCTILATED  BY  THE  NEW  METHOD,.  FORMULA  1  tO  8. 

Center  Distance,  G  =  100". 
This  example  was  taken  from  Cromweirs  "  Treatise  on  Belts  and  Pulleys." 


Steps. 

d 

D  * 

r 

8. 
2. 
1. 

L 

a 
.814 

41 
(( 

R 

B^ 

E^ 

A 

1 

8. 

24. 

250.9011 

28.2998 

4«,  85\  19*'  =r  4.5686*. 

2 

10  7883 

21.4786 

250.8014 

li 

ll»,49',20^ 

8«,44',40" 

8«,  4',  40"  =  8,orr8» 

8 

16.2028 

16.2028 

250.9010 

» 

0« 

0« 

0» 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .0097". 


EXAMPLE  2. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  J.  H.  CBOMWELL  IN  HIS  TBEATISE  ON  BELTS  AND  PULLEYS, 

PAGE  55. 

Center  Distance,  C  ■-  100". 


Steps. 

d 

^ 

r 

L 

A 

1 

8. 

24. 

8. 

250.9011 

4%  35',  19"  =  4.6886' 

2 

10.76 

21.64 

2. 

250.9949 

.3%  5',  2"  =  3.0889'* 

3 

16.204 

16.204 

1.  • 

250.9064 

O** 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =.0938  . 

EXAMPLE  2. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  UNWINDS  FOBMULiB,  EQUATIONS  32  tO  34. 

Center  Distancs,  C=  100". 


Steps. 

d 

D 

r 

L 

A 

1 

8. 

24. 

3. 

250.9011 

4%  35',  19'  =  4.5886° 

2 

10.7044 

21.4088 

2. 

250.7300 

3%  4',  6"  =  3.0681** 

3 

16.1019 

16.1019 

1. 

250.5856 

0' 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .3155  . 

EXAMPLE  8. 

AiB  CALCULATED  BY  THE  NEW  METHOD,  FORMUL.«  1   TO  8. 

Center  distance,  C  =  41.625". 

This  example  was  taken  from  a  machine  upon  which  a  crossed 
and  an  open  belt  were  used  on  the  same  cones  at  different  times. 
The  diameters  taken  from  the  drawings  are 


(  d  -  4.5",     6.",  7.5"  ) 
(J9-12.    10.5",  9"    I 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  correct  for  crossed  belt. 

Under  the  conditions  under  which  the  pulleys  were  used,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  taken  the  mean  between  the  open  belt 
diameters  and  those  of  the  crossed  belt. 


steps 

d 

J) 

r 

L 

a 
.814 

B 

BO 

J^o 

A 

1 

4.5 

12. 

2f 

109.5061 

8.892 

5»,  lO',  7"  =  5.1686o 

2 

6.(M90 
7.5983 

10.5875 

1.75 

109.4969 

i( 

9«,  4.r,  8" 

6«>.  85',  42" 

3»,  7',  26"  =  3.1222o 

3 

9.1121 

1.20 

109.5049 

4( 

3',  16',  3" 

2<',  13',  20" 

1^2',  43"  =  1.0458' 

Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .0072". 

EXAMPLE  4. 

AS  CALCULATED  BY  THE  NEW  METHOD,  FORMUL.*;  1   tO  8. 

Center  distance,  C  =  13.5". 

This  example  was  taken  from  the  countershafts  of  a  machine, 
and  tlie  cones  were  laid  out  by  a  young  man  according  to  the 
rater's  former  graphical  method,  illustrated  in  Fig.  49.  The  fol- 
lowiug  are  the  diameters  taken  from  the  drawings  : 

First  Cone  -  2.",  3.75",  5.5",  7.125",  8.625",  10.125". 
Second  Cone  -  13.",  11.875",  10.625",  9.25",  7.75",  6.125". 


Steps 


2       8.7555 


8     I  5.5005 


I) 


13. 


11.8925 


10.6283 


5 


7.1288   9.2547 


D 


8.6553 


7.77T2 


10.12471  6.1247 


a 


6.5   52.8345.298 


3.1667  52.8150  " 


1.9318  52.8237.314 


1.2982 


1.1129 


1.6531 


52.8190  " 


52.8264  " 


52.8213 


B 

B'' 

Eo 

-  .076005 

11 

17'',  13',  10" 

(y»,  19',  14" 

+  .12987 

ll**,  17',  20" 

0»,  20',  37" 

14 

4°,  39',  30" 

Oo,  8',  88" 

a 

P,  55',  19" 

Oo,  3',  80" 

n 

8»,  4r',  1 

0",  16',  6" 

24«,  2'.  31"  =  24.0419« 


170,  82',  24"  =  17.5400' 


10°,  66',  43"  =  10.94580 


4«,  80',  57"  =  4.5158«» 


1^51',  49"  =  1.8686*» 


8',  31',  11"  =  8.5197° 


Maximum  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  =  .0195". 


V;    '1'. 
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APPENDIX. 

It  has  been  my  object,  in  the  above  paper,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
most  simple  form  possible  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  methods  presented.  Since  writing  the  paper  I  have  noticed 
that  the  mathematical  part — formulsB  1  to  8 — can  be  simplified 
still  more.  That  is,  the  Dumber  of  the  equations  necessary  can  be 
reduced  as  follows : 

If  we  substitute  the  value  of  Ri  from  equation  2  (a)  in  equation 
4,  we  get 

sin  ^ "  = -J  a  cos  Ax  —  -^^ — tt-, = J- 

a       (  2  (7*1  —  1       ) 

Now,  substituting  the  value  of  siu  Ai  from  equation  1,  or  21,  we 
have 

sin^o^__  j^eos  ^1=      2(n-:i)2e     P^" 
sin  jF®  =  sin  J?**  Tcos  Ai  -  ^-^ — 7^)»  ^^»  ®"^^®  (^^  "^  l)^i  = 


35.     sin  ^«  =  sin    B^  ^cos  ^^  -  ^^^) 


By  the  use  of  this  equation  we  can  dispense  with  equations  2 
(a,  J,  c,  and  ci).  Reproducing,  then,  the  equations  necessary  to 
solve  any  problem  of  open  belt  cone  pulleys,  we  shall  have  the 
following 

FORMUL-fi  FOR  CONE  PULLEYS  WITH  OPEN  BELT. 
A  -  d, 


86.     sin  Ai  = 


2C 


37.     tan  B<^  =  2«Jr-l) 

r  +  1 


38.     sin  J?«  =  sin  B^fcos  A,  ~  ^—^A. 

\  ^  a  U  J 
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( (a)    .     •    .    A^B^  —  E^  when  sin  E"^  is  positive. 

39.  -j 

I  (J)    .     .    .    A^  R*  -V  E"^  when  sin  J?°  is  negative. 

C  t  \  J      2  (7  sin  A 

40.  J  ^-1 

l(J)    .    d  =  0.3183  (Z-2  67)when^  =  Oandr  =  l. 
41-       D^rd. 

4-2.      Z  =  2  Coos  ^  +  .01745t?|  180  +  (r  -1)  (90  +  ^)  j- 

]S^o^  all  that  we  need  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  use  of  these  for- 
mnle^,  ig  to  give  to  a,  in  equations  37  and  S8»  the  value  .314  as  long 
as  tlx^  belt  angle,  Ay  is  less  than  18**,  and  the  value  .298  when  A 
lies  V>etween  18**  and  30®.  Equation  36  is  used  only  once  for  any 
pair  of  cones,  to  obtain  the  constant  cos  Ax  (by  the  aid  of  tables 
of  sixies  and  cosines)  for  use  in  equation  38. 

DISCUSSION. 

V»^.  J,  E.  Sweet, — As  my  name  has  been  used  in  the  paper 
now  before  us  for  discussion,  I  feel  justified  in  stating  as  a  matter 
of  tii story,  that  the  method  illustrated  on  page  13  of  Mr.  Smith's 
paper  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  first  used  by  myself  in  repairing  a 
foot-lathe  for  Prof.  Wing  in  1873  or  1874,  and  published  with  illus- 
tration in  the  Americcm  Artisan  of  the  same  year.    I  would  also 
like  to  state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  that  lathe,  which  was  of 
the  ordinary  sort,  the  actual  variation  in  the  length  of  belt,  when 
the  size  of  pulleys  was  determined  by  my  method,  was  only  ^  of 
a^  inch  from  the  length  when  determined  mathematically.     This 
variation  of  -ft^  of  an  inch  in  a  belt  of  some  9  feet  in  length  is 
entirely  within  practical  limits,  and,  as  a  foot-lathe  is  almost  as 
extreme  a  case  of  great  variation  in  sizes  and  angles  as  is  usually 
met  with  in  practice,  I  believe  the  method  to  be  a  practical  one. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  method  does  not  hold  good  in  an  imagi- 
nary extreme  case,  if  no  one  wants  to  use  the  extreme  case,  or  so 
seldom  as  to  be  the  exception,  is  it  worth  while  lumbering  up  our 
minds  with  so  much  to  get  the  two  or  three  fractions  of  an  inch, 
when  the  workman  will  cut  two  or  three  inches  ofl^  the  belt  if  he 
discovers  it  a  little  loose  ? 


296 
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The  case  appears  to  me  to  be  similar  to  the  Watts  parallel 
motion.  It  is  true  that  motion  is  not  absolutely  correct,  but,  in  the 
case  where  it  is  used  in  the  Richards  indicator,  it  is  so  nearly  cor- 
rect, that  any  possible  error  arising  from  its  imperfection  is  infi- 
nitely less  than  dozens  of  other  errors  occurring  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  parallel  motion  is  that  it  is  very  nearly 


correct  for  quite  a  distance  and  then  diverges  very  abruptly,  and  it 
appears  to  be  so  with  this  system  of  determining  the  size  of  pulleys ; 
it  is  practically  correct  within  quite  the  ordinary  limits,  and  only 
runs  astray  where  one  has  very  little  use  for  it. 

This  simple  diagram,  Figs.  86  and  87,  or  that  of  Fig.  48  of  Mr. 
Smith's  paper,  is,  for  one  who  has  his  drawing  tools  at  hand,  one  of 
the  most  ready  ways  to  determine  the  length  of  a  belt.  The  length 
of  the  belt  in  the  case  shown,  and  necessarily  for  any  pair  of  pulleys, 
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is  simply  twice  the  distance  E  F^  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
of  which  ^  6^  is  the  radius. 

I  wish  to  add  in  conclusion  this  question  :  If  this  simple  method 
is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  it  best  to  hamper 
it  with  additional  refinements,  when  the  result  of  theeo  additions  is 
sare  to  cause  those  who  might  profit  by  it  to  throw  it  aside  alto- 
gether? 

Prof,  J.  E,  Denton, — Passing  over  the  point   which   the  pro- 
fessor raises,  which  unquestionably  stands  by  itself,  that  when  we 
know  the  error  of  any  method  to  be  less  than  a  variation  that  is 
of  any  consequence  in  practice,   practice  does  not  ask  anybody 
to  go  any  farther,  there  is  a  certain  credit  to  be  given  to  any  one 
who  desires  to  improve  it,  and  who,  speaking  from  the  ranks  of 
practice,  as  Mr.  Smith  does,  thinks  that  he  finds  a  return  for  his 
labor  in  giving  us  the  refinement.     Now,  assuming  therefore  that 
'le  desires  to  add  &  refinement,  I  wish  to  put  this  remark  in  the 
Q'scnssion  to  do  simple  justice  to  those  who  before  him  have  also 
nought  to  give  us  the  last  refinement,  and  having  that  thought  in 
'^'nd  I  criticise  the  paper  for  not.  mentioning  what  h^s  gone  before 
W'Jth  regard  to  exact  solutions  of  this  problem.     I  would  mention 
^^lat  two  cases  come  to  mind  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  have 
^^ri   quoted.     One   was  Prof.  Klein's  effort,  made   some  years 
^o^>  in  which  he  published  a  table  and  a  graphical  method,  which 
^ei*^  very  simple  to  use  and  absolutely  exact;  also, an  approxima- 
"or^    by  Prof.  Sponkler,  which  was  exceedingly  simple.     I  make 
thi^  remark  so  that  Mr.  Smith  may  reply,  as  undoubtedly  he  will, 
^^    s^n  able  manner,  showing  what,  if  anything,  is  the  objection  to 
tho^e  as  exact  solutions,  and  why,  therefore,  he  offers  something 
^'*^^lch   is   beyond   all   that  practice   wanis,  as   Prof.  Sweet   has 
^'^Jilained. 

Jifr.  Henry  Lecm  BinsseJ* — I  wish  to  present  a  note  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
^^th,  C.  E.,  on  Rankine's  formula  and  its  use,  and  I  have  found 
^^^ut  for  ordinary  practice  it  is  quicker  than  any  graphical  method, 
"^hile  it  is  easier  to  remember.     It  is  also  accurate  enough. 

Without  reflecting  on  the  beauty  of  the  method  presented  to  us, 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper  is  apt 
to  give  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  value  of  Kankinc's  formula. 
In  our  experience  we  have  not  found  that  a  slight  variation  from 
desired  ratios  was  of  any  practical  moment,  and  with  this  allowance 
Rankine's  formula  has  been  not  only  perfectly  applicable,  but  very 

*  Added  after  adjournment,  under  the  rules. 
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simple,  rapid,  and  accurate,  in  the  examples  that  have  come 
beneath  our  notice.  The  form  in  which  we  have  used  the  formula 
is  as  follows : 

2?o  =  —2—  +     12.56  C  >  ^"  ""^^"^ 

Dq  =  the  diameter  of  equal  steps,  and  (7=  distance  between  cen- 
ters in  inches ;  Di  +  D2,  the  diameter  of    unequal  steps.     It  is 

noticed  that  the  last  expression  ('~Yo~Kh~n)  ^^P^'^^ents  one-half 

the  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  diameters  of  the  equal  and 
unequal  steps. 

If,  then,  we  had  a  set  of  cones  to  design,  the  extreme  diameter 
of  which — including  thickness  of  belts — were  40"  and  10",  and  the 
ratio  desired  4,  3,  2  and  1,  we  would  make  a  table  as  follows,  .C 
being  equal  to  100": 


Trial 

Ratio. 

Trial  Diameters. 

Valaes  of 

(2),  -  2),)« 
12'.  66  C 

Amount 

to  be 

Added. 

Corrected  Values. 

Sum  of 

2>i 

I>t 

I>i 

/>. 

60 

4 

40 

10 

.n65 

.0000 

40 

10 

60 

8 

87.5 

12.5 

.4976 

.2189 

87.7189 

12.7189 

60 

2 

83.883 

16.666 

.2212 

.4968 

88.8286 

17.1619 

60 

1 

28 

25 

.0000 

.7165 

26.7165 

26.7165 

The  trial  diameters  being  chosen  to  give  the  sum  of  50"  and  the 
desired    ratio,   from    the    differences    of    these   trial    diameters, 

t\  fn  Ji    ) •     The  difference  between  each  of 
1:4,56  G  J 

these  and  the  largest  add  to  each  diameter,  thus  leaving  the.  dif- 
ference unchanged,  and  we  very  rapidly  obtain  values  which 
approximate  closely  to  the  ratio  chosen,  and  which  give  equal  belt 
tensions. 

The  example  given  in  the  paper  of  37"  cones,  30"  apart,  ratio  1 
to  7,  is  such  an  extreme  one,  that  it  gives  an  exaggerated  impres- 
sion of  the  differences  of  different  methods.  We  tried  Kankine  on 
this  example,  but  had  to  use  the  result  of  our  calculations  to 
obtain  new  differences;  not  because  the  resultR  were  incorrect,  but 
because  they  varied  somewhat  from  the  ratios  determined.  The 
sum  of  the  diameters  we  obtained  differed  but  3^  of  an  inch 
in  the  most  extreme  case  from  the  result  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  gener- 
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erally  but  a  few  hundredths,  and  were  very  much  closer  than  either 
of  the  other  methods.  Does  this  look  as  if  the  formula  was  very 
inaccnrate  ? 

We  have  tried  Un win's  method  and  found  it  very  tedious,  but 
Eankine's  is  so  rapid  that,  when  the  inconvenience  of  laying  out 
full-size  cones,  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  apart,  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, we  believe  that  there  is  still  a  place  for  this  formula.      We 
designed  by  this  method  a  set  of  cones  with  extreme  diameters  of 
38"  and  11",  and  about  12  feet  apart.     Afterwards,  measuring 
with  a  tape-line,  we  found  no  practical  difference  in  length  of  belt 
between  extreme  steps. 

ifr,  C.  A,  Smith* — I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  credit  to  the  wrong 

mail    for  having  first  used  the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  48.     In 

looking  up  the  data  on  this  point,  I  followed  the  reference  given  by 

frof .  Sweet  in  the  American  Machinist^  Sept.  17,  1881,  viz.:  "  This 

method  was  illustrated  some  months  ago  in  the  American  Machinist j 

and  in  the  American  Artisan  for  February,  1874."     After  spend- 

^°?  a  ^eat  deal  of  time  in  searching  through  the  back  numbers  of 

the  American  Machinist^  I  finally  found  the  article,  by  Mr.  Fuchs, 

to  >vhich  reference  has  been  made,  and  as  it  was  given  as  original, 

*od  as  I  did  not  have  access  to  the  American  Artisan  for  reference, 

^  Concluded  that  possibly  the  latter  publication  was  by  the  same 

^Dtlior.    This  illustrates  the  importance  of  giving  references  in  full 

^"d    complete  when  given  at  all,  giving  name  of  author  and  date 

^^    publication  as  well  as  the  other  important  information.     As 

°^*oi.  Sweet  has  now  explained  that  he  is  the  one  who  first  used 

^^^    method,  Fig.  48,  I  hope  it  sets  the  matter  all  right  on.  this 

P^int. 

In  regard  "to  lumbering  up  our  minds  with  so  much,"  I  will 

sitnply  say  this :   If  Prof.  Sweet  will   examine  impartially  the 

^^thod  described  in  this  paper,  he  will  find  that  all  that  has  been 

*<ided  to  his  own  method  to  make  the  new  one  is  an  arc  of  a  circle, 

Fig.  36,  struck  from  the  center,  G,  and  touching  the  belt  line.     In 

60tne  exceptionally  few  cases  it  may  require  two  such  arcs  as  shown 

in  Fig.  41,  when  the  extreme  belt  angles  are  greater  and  less  than 

18°.    The  extm  work  required  is  to  multiply  the  center  distance  by 

a  constant,  then  lay  oflf  the  point  G  and  describe  the  circle.     The 

extra  time  required  to  do  this  will  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  the  paper,  it  always  takes  more  time 
to  describe  any  method  fully,  and  seems  more  complicated  than  it 

♦  Author's  closure,  under  tbe  rules. 
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really  is  in  practice.  The  present  paper  may  seem  all  the  more  so 
to  a  superficial  observer,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  profusely  illus- 
trated and  described  in  detail  for  tjie  purpose  of  making  every  step 
perfectly  clear. 

The  next  point  raised  by  Prof,  Sweet  is  that  his  method  '*  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes."  Is  it?  When  the 
practical  man  makes  use  of  any  formula,  rule  or  method  of  prac- 
tice, and  it  fails  to  give  him  the  desired  result  in  a  single  instance, 
his  confidence  in  it  will  be  gone  forever  afterwards,  because  he 
never  knows  when  and  to  what  extent  he  can  depend  upon  it.  T 
admit  that  Prof.  Sweet's  method  is  practically  as  good  as  the  new 
one  in  certain  cases,  and  for  certain  proportions  of  pulleys  and  line 
of  centers  the  two  methods  are  identically  the  same. 

Taking  Example  1,  represented  by  Fig.  53,  and  designing  the 
pulleys  by  Prof.  Sweet's  method,  the  belt,  when  cut  so  that  it  will 
be  just  the  right  length  for  the  first  step,  will  be  over  nineteen 
inches  too  long  for  the  eleventh  step.  Granting  that  this  may  be 
called  an  imaginary  case,  yet  we  can  feel  confident  that  the  method 
which  will  hold  good  in  this  case  will  not  fail  in  any  other  case. 

When  the  diameters  of  the  first  pair  of  pulleys,  J9i,  <^i,  Fig.  36,  and 
the  line  of  centers  are  such  that  the  belt  line,  HI,  will  pass  through 
the  point  O^  then  the  two  methods  will  become  one  and  the  same, 
because  the  radius,  -ff,  of  the  directing  circle  will  then  reduce  to 
zero,  the  circle  becoming  a  point.  This  condition  of  things  is 
approximated  to  in  Example  4,  in  which  we  would  expect  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  two  methods. 

Example  3,  as  calculated  by  Prof.  Sweet's  method,  gives  a  differ- 
ence  in  the  length  of  belt  of  nearly  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
against  .007"  by  the  new  method.  Perhaps,  however.  Prof.  Sweet 
considers  this  "within  practical  limits." 

Example  2  gives  a  difference  in  the  length  of  belt  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  Prof.  Sweet's  method.  This  example 
comes  so  far  within  practical  dimensions  that  it  can  not  be  called 
an  "  imaginary  case,"  but,  perhaps,  the  J"  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  belt  would  be  considered  within  practical  limits  if  the 
workman  can  cut  "  two  or  three  inches  off  the  belt "  to  take  up  the 
slack  caused  by  changing  it  from  one  step  on  to  another.  But  this 
latter  expression  was  evidently  meant  as  a  figure  of  speech.  Cer- 
taihly  no  good  practice  would  admit  a  variation  of  f"  on  a  lathe 
where  the  belt  is  in  a  vertical  position. 

In  regard  to  Prof.  Denton's  criticism,  I  would  simply  say  that 
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the  tables  to  which  he  refers  are  not  practical,  for  the  reason, 
already  mentioned  in  my  paper,  that  the  ratio  of  the  pulleys  is 
a  datum  usually  used,  and  not  the  difference  of  their  diameters, 
nor  the  height  of  the  steps,  nor  the  ratio  of  a  pulley  to  the  line 
of  centers.  Neither  of  these  data  would  be  of  any  value  in  the 
Bolntion  of  any  of  the  examples  given  in  the  paper.  If  graphical 
methods  have  been  published  which  are  "  absolutely  exact,"  and  an 
approximation  which  is  "  exceedingly  simple  "  and  comes  within 
the  requirements  of  good  practice.  Prof.  Denton  should  have  done 
their  authors  the  justice  of  giving  us  references  to  their  publica- 
tions. 


Ik. 
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CCCXXL 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  CERTAIN  EXPERIMENTS  UPON 
SEVERAL  METHODS  OF  COUNTERBALANCING  THE 
ACTION  OF  THE  RECIPROCATING  PARTS  OF  A 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

BT  6AETAKO  LANZA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

WITH  EDWARD  H.  DKW80N,  6BORGE  F.  BBTNOLD8,  AND  BDWABD  X.  SMITH. 

The  object  of  this  .paper  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  experimental 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Laboratory  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  different  methods  in  use  for  counterbalancing  the 
throw  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  a  locomotive ;  and  also  as  to 
how  to  counterbalance  the  horizontal  throw  and  prevent  nosing. 

These  experiments  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  graduating 
theses  of  the  following  three  students,  viz. :  Edward  H.  Dewson, 
'85 ;  George  F.  Keynolds,  '86 ;  and  Edward  M.  Smith,  '88.  They 
made  use  of  a  model  of  an  eight-wheel  Hinkley  Passenger  Loco- 
motive, one-eighth  scale,  which  was  suspended  by  four  wires,  one 
at  each  corner,  and  set  in  motion  by  steam.  Tlie  following  are 
some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  locomotive: 

ToUl  wheel  base 22' 5i" 

Rigid  wheel  base 8'  6' 

Length  of  stroke 24'' 

Diameter  of  cylinder 17" 

Diameter  of  boiler 52i" 

Length  of  tubes 11'  0" 

Diameter  of  drivers 5'  3" 

Diameter  of  truck  wheels 80" 

Distance  of  middle  of  cylinder  from  main  drivers 11'  1^" 

Weight  on  drivers 50,000  lbs. 

Weight  on  truck  . .   80,000 

Total  weight 80,000 

Piston,  complete  with  rod 285 

Cross-head  with  key 184 

Mai  n  rod  (entire) 805    *«^ 

Main  rod,  back  end 196    ** 

Parallel  rod 297    " -^ 
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Main  pin  (before  pressing  in  wheel) 68  lbs. 

Backpin(    *•  **  "      "     ) 86    '* 

Crank  pin  boss  (estimated) 71    " 

Driying  wheel  (rough). 1,905    " 

Tire 1,830    "^ 

Boxes ', 227    " 

The  latter  includes  box,  sponge  box,  saddle  and  brass.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  the  last  three  weights  should  be  deducted  for  finish,  which 
will  give 

Weight  of  finished  wheel 2,805  lbs. 

From  the  weights  of  the  locomotive  on  the  drivers  and  truck,  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  machine  is  found  to  lie  9'  7^'^  back 
of  the  center  of  the  truck,  and  1'  GJ"  forward  of  the  center  of  the 
main  driving  axle. 

From  these  and  other  data  an  eighth  scale  model  shown  in  the 
cut  (Fig.  55)  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Dewson  and  afterwards  slightly 
modified  in  some  particulars  by  the  other  two. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to  making  all  the  parts,  which 
affect  in  any  way  the  disturbances  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  ex- 
actly one-eighth  scale.  The  following  changes  were  made  for  con- 
venience in  construction,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  frame  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  cast  iron,  to  which  the  driving  axle  boxes  are  rigidly 
attached. 

The  wheels  are  also  made  of  one  casting,  and  without  spokes, 
with  two  circular  slots,  diametrically  opposite  each  other,  one  to 
admit  the  fastening  on  of  the  counterweights,  and  the  other  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  metal  in  cutting  the  first.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  steam  chests  on  top  of  the  cylinders  they  were  placed  on  the 
inside,  the  valve  moving  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  plane. 
Also  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  main  rod  and  the  parallel 
rod  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  construction,  as  follows :  The 
main  rod  was  split,  and  the  cross-head  placed  between  the  two 
parts,  and  the  piston  rod  projects  through  the  cross-head,  and  runs 
in  a  fixed  bearing,  fastened  to  the  frame.  The  model,  as  thus  far 
described,  weighs  seventy-four  pounds,  whereas,  in  order  to  corre- 
spond to  the  weight  of  the  locomotive,  it  should  weigh  156  pounds. 
Hence  a  bar  of  iron  of  eighty-two  pounds  was  fastened  to  it  in 
such  a  position  that  the  forward  end  when  supported  at  the  center 
of  the  truck  should  weigh  58.6  lbs.,  thus  bringing  the  center  of  gravity 
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14''.41  from  the  center  of  the  truck  and  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion as  in  tlie  full  sized  machine. 

The  following  are  the  various  weights  and  dimensions  of  the 
model,  used  in  calculating  the  counterweights : 

Weigbt  of  crank  pin 0.277  lbs. 

•*        "  connecting  rod 0.598    *' 

*•  piston,  piston  rod,  etc 0.882    ** 

'*  total  driving  masses 1.707    ' 

"        **  conpling  masses 0.598    *' 

liCngth  of  connecting  rod 10". 953 

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  from  forward  end 7".07 

Distance  apart  of  cylinder  axes 9". 125 

Distance  apart  of  center  lines  of  parallel  rods 10".  25 

There  are  five  diflEerent  motions  which  the  locomotive  would 
receive  through  the  action  of  the  reciprocating  parts  if  free  to  obey 
them;  they  are  as  follows: 

r  Jerking,  a  forward  and  backward  motion. 

2"*  Nosing,  an  oscillation  about  a  vertical  axis  through  the  center  . 
of  gravity. 

3  Galloping,  an  oscillation  about  a  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles 
to  the  track. 

4  Pounding,  a  vertical  up  and  down  motion. 

5  Rolling,  an  oscillation  about  a  longitudinal  axis. 

Siuce  the  nosing  and  rolling  are  dependent  upon  the  leverage  of 
the  acting  forces,  they  are  evidently  greater  for  outer  than  fbr 
inner  cylinder  machines. 

In  practice  it  is  customary  to  put  the  counterweight  with  its 
center  of  gravity  directly  opposite  the  crank  pin,  and  in  the  wheels 
^  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  not 
directly  opposite  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  counterweiglits,  but 
to  one  side.  This  evidently  forms  a  set  of  equal  and  opposite 
parallel  forces,  or,  in  other  words,  a  statical  couple,  which  tends  to 
increase  the  nosing.  We  can  balance  the  mean  throw  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts  at  the  dead  points  on  one  side  of  the  locomotive 
^y  the  use  of  two  counterweights,  a  large  one  placed  in  the  wheel 
on  the  same  side  of  the  locomotive,  and  opposite  the  crank  pin, 
and  a  small  one  in  the  wheel  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  locomotive 
^hich  shall  throw  in  the  same  direction  as  the  reciprocating  parts, 
and  we  thus  obtain  a  system  of  three  parallel  forces,  and,  by  pro- 
portioning them  so  that  they  shall  balance  each  other,  we  shall 
obtain  the  correct  balance  for  the  horizontal  throw.     Whether  this 

w  the  best  method  to  follow  or  not,  will  be  discussed  later;  we 
20 
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will  merely  note  here  that  since  we  are  using  larger  counterweights 
than  the  Qther  method  would  require,  it  would  naturj^lly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  pounding  and  rolling  would  be  somewhat  increased ; 
as  to  how  far  this  is  an  evil  will  be  discussed  later.  Since  the 
cranks  on  opposite  sides  of  a  locomotive  are  at  right  angles  to  each 


other,  wo  hav^,  in  each  driver,  one  large,  and  one  small  co' 
weight,  which  can  be  combined  in  a  single  resultant  countqr^ 
the  radius  of  whose  center  of  gravity  makes  a  determined 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  crank  radius. 

In  order  to  balance  the  jerking  and  nosing  at  the  same  ti 
can  imagine  exactly  opposite  the  driving  and  coupling  m.' 
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and  Q^  counterweights  Ot  and  0^  of  equal  magnitudes,  and  at  the 
same  distance  r  from  the  axis  (Fig.  56).    The  operation  of  these 
masses  and  counterweights  balance  each,  other  entirely.     We  can 
div'ide  these  counterweights  into  two  parts,  which  come  in  the 
driving  wheels  according  to  their  leverages,  and  which,  together, 
aro  equal  to  the  counterweight  referred  to  (one  of  them  is,  how- 
cvror,  positive,  and  the  other  negativje),  and  which  exert  the  same 
ta  lining  moment  about  the  axis.     Change  these  weights  so  that 
tk^y  may  have  the  same  moment,  and  be  at  the  required  distance 
p  from  the  axis,  and  we  have  thus  obtained  the  proper  counter- 
weights. 

liCt  2e  =  distance  apart  of  the  cylinder  axes,  and  of  the  imagi- 
nary counterweights. 

26?,  =  distance  apart  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  correspond- 
ing coupling  masses. 

2«  =  distance  apart  of  the  tracks,  or  middle  of  the  wheels. 

^1  =  the  counterweight  which  should  come  opposite  the  crank 

pin,  and  on  the  same  side  as  the  parts  to  be  balanced,  and  G2  = 

tWe  weight  which  should  come  in  the  other  wheel,     p  is  tlie  proper 

distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  Gi  and  G^  from 

tVre  axis,  and  r  =  the  length  of  the  crank.     It  is  obvious  that  we 

cannot  put  these  imaginary  counterweights  in  the  positions  referred 

to    above,  but  must  place  them  so  that   their  centers  of  gravity 

sliall  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  middle  of  the  wheel.     This  we  can  do 

^y  applying  the  principle  of  leverages,^  and  we  have  the  correct 

^^unterweights  expressed  by  the  following  equations: 


G 


-jE".-^-*".'-^'^]  ■•  •  • « 


o. 


^'nb.'-i' ^  0,\'-] (2, 


the  upper  signs  referring  to  the  case  when  the  connecting  rod  and 
the  parallel  rod  are  attached  to  the  same  crank  pin,  and  the  lower 
when  their  crank  pins  are  180''  apart.  The  left  hand  figure  shows 
the  case  of  inner  cyliudei:,  and  the  right  hand  that  of  outer. 

These  equations  give  the  total  counterweights  to  be  us'fed,  and 
these  are  to  be  divided  between  the  driving  and  the  coupled  wheels. 

Let  G'l  and  G'i  be  the  weights  to  be  put  in  the  driving  wheel, 
and  Gi"'  and  G^"  those  to  be  put  in  the  coupled  wheel. 
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.-.  G^  =  G{  +  G{' 
and  G^  =  G{  +  Gi\ 

Let  the  conpling  masses  Q^  be  considered  as  made  up  of  R^  and 
(7t,  the  latter  being  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  coupling  crank 
concentrated  at  the  crank  pin,  and  the  former  the  weight  of  the 
rod.     Then  the  following  equations  will  evidently  be  true  : 


ex  —  8 

We  may  reduce  these  to  a  single  resultant  using  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  and  we  thus  obtain 

G'  =  ^  G{^  +  G^ 


G' 


'  =Vg,"^+  G,"* 


and  if  ^i  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  of  G'  and  Gi  ;  and  t/>  is 
the  angle  between  G"  and  G^'y  we  have 

tan  t^i  ~  ^ 

tan  ^'2  =  -^„ 

"While  Mr.  Dewson  made  but  few  experiments,  Mr.  Reynolds 
made  quite  a  number,  which  included  tliose  of  Mr.  Dewson. 

The  different  methods  of  counterbalancing  upon  which  he  experi- 
mented will  be  denoted  respectively  by  A,  JS^  C,  i>,  J?,  F,  <?,  iZ, 
and  they  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

A.  No  counterweights. 

B.  Method  used  by  one  of  the  locomotive  works,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows : 
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"  For  the  main  drivers,  place  opposite  the  crank  pin  a'  weight 
equal  to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  back  end  of  the  connecting  rod 
plus  one-half  the  weight  of  the  front  end  of  the  connecting  rod, 
piston,  piston  rod,  and  cross-head.  For  balancing  the  coupled 
wheels,  place  a  weight  opposite  the  crank  pin  equal  to  one-half  the 
parallel  rod  plus  one-half  of  the  weights  of  the  front  end  of  the 
main  rod,  piston,  piston  rod  and  cross-head.  The  centers  of 
gravity  of  the  above  weights  must  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
axles  as  the  crank  pin." 

C.  The  rule  given  by  D.  K.  Clark,  and  followed  by  another 
locomotive  works,  is  the  following : 

"  Find  the  separate  revolving  weights  of  crank  pin,  crank  pin  boss, 
coupling  rods,  and  connecting  rods  for  each  wheel,  also  the  recipro- 
cating weight  of  the  piston  and  appendages,  and  one-half  the  con- 
necting rod,  divide  the  reciprocating  weight  equally  between  each 
wheel,  and  add  the  part  so  allotted  to  the  revolving  weight  on 
each  wheel ;  the  sums  thus  obtained  are  the  weights  to  be  placed 
opposite  the  crank  pin,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis.  To 
find  the  counterweight  to  be  used  when  the  distance  of*  its  center 
of  gravity  is  known,  multipl}'^  the  above  weight  by  the  length  of 
the  crank  in  inches  and  divide  by  the  given  distanca" 

This  rule  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  the  same  weight  is 
placed  in  each  wheel. 

D.  Method  of  counterbalancing  already  explained  in  this  paper. 
jE   Method  used  by  another  locomotive  works  which  may  be 

described  as  follows : 

"  /S  =  one-half  the  stroke. 

G  =  distance  from  center  of  wheel  to  center  of  gravity  in 
counterbalance. 

w  =  weight  at  crank  pin  to  be  balanced. 

W  =  weight  in  counterbalance. 

/  =  coefficient  of  friction  so  called. . 


6' 


^^x(.--) 


Q 

y  =  5  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  reciprocating  weight  is  found  by  adding  together  the  weights 
of  the  piston,  piston  rod,  cross-head,  and  one-half  of  the  main  rod. 
The  revolving  weight  for  the  main  wheel  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  weights  of  the  crank  pin  hub,  crank  pin,  one-half  of 
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the  main  rod,  and  one-half  of  each  parallel  rod  connecting  to  this 
wheel ;  to  this  add  the  reciprocating  weight  divided  by  the  number 
of  wheels. 

Tlie  revolving  weight  for  the  remainder  of  the  wheels  is  found  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  main  wheel,  except  one-half  of  the  main 
rod  is  not  added. 

The  weight  of  the  crank  pin  hub  and  the  counterbalance  does 
not  include  the  weight  of  the  spokes,  but  of  the  metal  inclosing 
them.  Tliis  calculation  is  based  for  one  cylinder  and  its  corre- 
sponding wheels." 

JP.  Method  pursued  by  another  works,  which  is  as  follows: 
"  Ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  weights  of  crank  pin,  addi- 
tional weight  of  wheel  boss  for  the  same,  add  side  rod,  and  main 
connections,  piston  rod  and  head,  with  cross-head  on  one  side :  the 
sum  of  these  multiplied  by  the  distance  in  inches  of  tlie  center  of 
the  crank  pin  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and  divided  by  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  wheel  to  the  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  counterweights  is  taken  for  the  total  counterweight 
for  that  side  of  the  locomotive  which  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
wheels  on  that  side." 

6r.  Method  pursned  by  another  locomotive  works  is  as  follows: 
*^  Balance  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  with  a  weight  equal  to  the 
weights  of  crank  pin,  crank  pin  hub,  main  and  parallel  rods, 
brasses,  etc.,  plus  two-thirds  ot  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
(cross-head,  piston  and  rod  and  packing)." 

H.  Method  pursued  by  another  locomotive  works :  "  Balance 
the  weights  of  the  revolving  parts  which  are  attached  to  each  wheel 
with  exactness,  and  divide  equally  two-thirds  of  ihe  weight  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  between  all  the  wheels.  One-half  of  the  main 
rod  is  computed  as  reciprocating,  and  the  other  half  as  revolving 
weight." 

The  method  of  making  the  experiments  was  as  follows:  To  the 
front  end  of  the  model  a  long  rod  was  attached,  and,  fastened  in 
the  end  of  this  was  a  needle  point,  which  was  causeJ  to  trace  its 
motion  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  slowly  moved  parallel  to,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  machine.  A  sinuous 
line  was  thus  obtained  which  showed  the  jerking  or  nosing  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  glass  was  moved.  The  amount 
of  either  was  then  measured  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
Knowing  the  distance  of  the  middle  point  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  the  machine,  the  angle  of  nosing  was  calculated.     The  results 
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obfained  for  the  jerking  and  nosing  with  the  different  methods  of 
c^aaterweighting  will  now  be  given.  ' 

JERKING  IN  INCHES. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

0 

0.06 

0.006 

0.013 

0.012 

0.015 

0.018 

0.015 

0.07 

0.01 

0.012 

0.012 

0.02 

0.017 

0.018 

0.07 

0.012 

0.01 

0.01 

0.03 

0.017 

0.018 

0.08 

0.014 

0.01 

0.01 

0.028 

0.015 

0.02 

0.08 

0.015 

0.01 

0.014 

0.025 

0.015 

0.018 

0.015 
0.018 
0.018 
0.018 
0.018 


NOSING  IN  INCHES. 


CO 

IK) 
iOO 


^MK) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0.20 

0.01 

0.01 

0 

0.04 

0.039 

0.04 

0.18 

O.Ol 

0.01 

0  , 

0.085 

0.030 

0.035 

0.16 

0.015 

0.012 

0 

0.038 

0.080 

0.083 

0.15 

0.015 

0.015 

0 

0.03 

0.080 

0.030 

0.13 

0.017 

0.015 

0 

0.03 

0.033 

0.080 

0.088 
0.085 
0.038 
0.080 
0.038 


ANGLE  OF  NOSING  IN  MINUTES  OF  ARC. 


K.« 


per 
in. 


100 
150 
200 
250 
300 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

86.30 

1.81 

• 

1.81 

'    0 

7.24 

5.07 

7.24 

83.67 

1.81 

1.81 

0 

6.83 

5.43 

6.33 

29.40 

3.71 

3.17 

0 

5.97 

5.43 

5.99 

37. 3f 

3.71 

3.71 

0 

5.43 

5.43 

5.43 

21.78 

8.07 

3.71 

0 

5.43 

5  99 

5.43 

6.88 

6.3 

5.9 

5.43 

5.07 


REMARKS   ON   THE   SPECIAL   TESTS. 

A.  The  pointer  traveled  in  ellipses  whose  major  axes  were  at 

i^^ght  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  machine,  and  whose 

niinor  axes  moved  from  one  side  of  the  center  line  to  the  other  by 

a  small  amount     At  high  speeds  there  was  a  marked  tendency  to 

roll. 

£.  After  making  the  experiments,  with  the  results  reported  in 
the  table,  another  set  was  made  with  a  brake  applied  to  the  drivers, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  disturbances  were  affected  or 
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not  by  the  loading  or  unloading  of  the  drivers.  The  results,  how- 
ever, were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  brake. 

G.  These  tests  were  also  repeated  with  the  brake,  but  the  results 
were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  brake. 

D.  The  results  given  in  the  table  were  obtained  by  using  the 
single  resultant  counterweight  calculated  as  already  explained. 
Afterwards  the  tests  were  repeated,  using  the  two  separate  counter- 
weights, as  already  described,  in  each  wheel. 

It  will  be  evident  ironi  a  perusal  of  the  /esults  that  this  method 
effectually  destroys  the  nosing. 

The  counterweights,  however,  are  heavier  than  those  used  in 
several  of  the  other  svstems,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
elude  that  the  pounding  would  be  increased ;  that  it  is  not  in- 
creased to  an  injurious  extent  will  be  made  evident  from  some 
experiments  of  which  an  account  is  given  later  in  this  paper. 

I  understand  that  a  locomotive  made  at  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive and  Engine  Co.'s  Locomotive  Works  of  Kingston,  Out., 
Canada,  was  counterwcighted  in  this  way,  and  was  considered  a 
very  smooth  running  engine. 

The  method  itself  is  given  by  Kankine  and  by  Grove,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  locomotive  works,  with  the  single 
exception  already  mentioned. 

JK  The  counterweights  used  in  this  method  of  balancins:  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  used  in  the  preceding  methods. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  nosing  and  jerking  shows  that  the 
counterweights  are  too  light  to  balance  the  disturbances  success- 
fully.  In  this  case,  however,  the  tendency  to  roll  was  considerably 
less. 

POUNDING. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  investigate  these  different  methods  of 
counterweightjng  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  pounding. 
Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  this  purpose,  one  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  described  as  follows: 
The  model  was  placed  upon  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wheels  were  free  to  revolve  as  before,  and  the  whole  was 
placed  upon  platform  scales.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment was  as  follows;  The  whole  was  weighed  at  rest,  and  then 
after  it  was  set  in  motion  the  weight  was  ascertained,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  keep  the  scale  arm  from  leaving  its  seat. 
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Sincfi  the  throw  is  the  same  upward  as  downward,  this  extra 
weight  Biibti-acted  from  the  original  weight  should  give  the  amount 
indicated  oti  the  scale  ami,  when  the  arm  just  stays  against  the 
upper  stop.     This  it  did  in  every  case. 

These  expei-imenta  do  not,  of  coursei_8liow  tlioj£tual_force  of 
tlie  vertical  tlirow  in  pounds,  but  meyfily  giyn  relative  resulta,  thus 
allowing  which  of  the  methods  already  detailed  is  Tflft  [JeBfin  this 
ro-spect. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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These  results  would  seem  to  show  that  the  pounding  is  not 
materially  greater  in  D  than  in  the  other  methods  in  use.  Mr. 
Smith  attempted  to  obtiiin  more  nearly  absolute  values  by  directly 
•feighiiig  the  pound  on  the  driving  boxes  by  lucans  of  spiingp. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  57). 

''  ^vill  bo  seen  that  the  driving  boxes  arc  in  two  parts.     Now,  by 

''cnnoving  the  screws  which  were  intended  to  fasten  the  lower  to 

"iG  upper  half,  we  may  have  the  pressure  which  would  otherwise 

"^"Uso  a  tension  in  these  screws  transmitted  through  the  weighing 

*P*"ings  placed  beneath,  and  thence  to  the  frame  by  means  of  the 

horizontal  piece  A  B,  and  the  bolts  C  C.     The  only  cbanges  made 

•■*   tiie  model  itcelf  to  secure  this  arrangement  were  to  remove  the 

bolts  fastening  the  two  halves  of  the  driving  box  together,  and  to 

^plaee  tlie  bolts  which  attach  the  boxes  to  the  frame  by  the  ones 

0*0"  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  which  perform  the  double  duty  of 

supporting  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  and  of  transmitting  to  it 

tie  weight  which  may  come  on  tlie  spring. 

These  weighing  springs  were  graduated  to  a  scale  of  sixty  pounds 
lotiie  ineli.  The  head  of  the  spring  was  provided  with  a  nipple, 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  driving  box,  and  the  elon- 
gated tail  piece  passed  through  the  micrometer  senjw  />,  on  which 
tlie  spring  rests,  thus  making  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
ilable  in  position.  From  the  spring  the  pressure  was  transmitted 
through  the  micrometer  screw  to  the  horizontal  piece  AB.    These 
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not  by  the  loading  or  unloading  of  the  drivers.  The  results,  how- 
ever, were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  brake. 

CI  These  tests  were  also  repeated  with  the  brake,  but  the  results 
were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  bmke. 

/>.  The  results  given  in  the  table  were  obtained  by  using  the 
single  resultant  counterweight  calculated  as  already  explained. 
Afterwards  the  tests  were  repeated,  using  the  two  separate  counter- 
weights, as  already  described,  in  each  wheel. 

It  will  be  evident  ironi  a  perusal  of  the  /esults  that  this  method 
effectually  destroys  the  nosing. 

The  counterweights,  however,  are  heavier  than  those  used  in 
several  of  the  other  svstems,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
elude  that  the  pounding  would  be  increased ;  that  it  is  not  in- 
creased to  an  injurious  extent  will  be  made  evident  from  some 
experiments  of  which  an  account  is  given  later  in  this  paper. 

I  understand  that  a  locomotive  made  at  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive and  Engine  Co.'s  Locomotive  Works  of  Kingston,  Out., 
Canada,  was  counterweigh  ted  in  this  way,  and  was  considered  a 
very  smooth  running  engine. 

The  method  itself  is  given  by  Kankine  and  by  Grove,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  locomotive  works,  with  the  single 
exception  already  mentioned. 

E,  The  counterweights  used  in  this  method  of  balancins:  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  used  in  the  preceding  methods. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  nosing  and  jerking  shows  that  the 
counterweights  are  too  light  to  balance  the  disturbances  success- 
fully. In  this  case,  however,  the  tendency  to  roll  was  considerably 
less. 

POUNDING. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  investigate  these  different  methods  of 
counterweightjng  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  pounding. 
Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  this  purpose,  one  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  described  as  follows: 
The  model  was  placed  upon  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wheels  were  free  to  revolve  as  before,  and  the  whole  was 
placed  upon  platform  scales.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment was  as  follows :  The  whole  was  weighed  at  i*cst,  and  then 
after  it  was  set  in  motion  the  weight  was  ascertained,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  keep  the  scale  arm  from  leaving  its  seat. 
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Since  the  til  row  is  the  same  upward  aa  downvai'd,  this  extra 
weight  Biibti-acted  from  the  original  weight  should  give  the  amount 
indicated  on  the  ecalo  arm,  when  the  arm  jnst  stays  against  tlie 
npper  stop.     This  it  did  in  every  case. 

Tliese  exi>criaientB  do  not,  of  coui-se,  show  the  actual  force  of 
the  vertical  throw  in  pounds,  hut  merely  pivo  relative  resnlts,  thus 
sbowing  which  of  the  methods  already  detailed  is  tftfe  beef  in  this 
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These  results  would  seem  to  show  that  the  pounding  is  not 
■naterially  greater  in  D  than  in  the  other  methods  in  use.  Mr. 
Smith  attempted  tn  obtain  more  nearly  absolute  values  by  directly 
Weighing  thn  pound  on  the  driving  boxes  by  means  of  spiinge. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  57). 

't  w\]\  bo  seen  that  the  driving  boxes  are  in  two  parts.     Now,  by 

■■cmoviog  the  screws  which  were  intended  to  fasten  the  lower  to 

tlie  upper  half,  we  may  have  the  pressure  wliich  would  otlierwise 

c*Vi80  a  tension  in  these  screws  transmitted  througli  the  weighing 

springs  placed  beneatii,  and  tiience  to  the  frame  by  means  of  the 

horizontal  piece  A  B,  and  the  bolts  CO'.     The  only  clianges  made 

^'^  the  model  itPelf  to  secure  this  aiTangcment  were  to  remove  the 

^*ilts  fastening  the  two  halves  of  the  driving  box  together,  and  to 

replace  the  bolts  which  attach  the  boxes  to  the  frame  by  the  ones 

^C  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  which  perform  the  double  duty  of 

supporting  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  and  of  transmitting  to  it 

tlic  weight  which  may  conic  on  the  spring. 

These  weighing  springs  were  graduated  to  a  scale  of  sixty  pounds 
to  tlie  inch.  The  head  of  the  spnng  was  provided  with  a  nipple, 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  driving  box,  and  the  elon- 
gated tail  piece  passed  through  the  micrometer  screw  D,  on  which 
tlie  spring  rests,  thus  making  tlie  different  parts  of  tlie  apparatus 
stable  in  position.  From  the  spring  the  pressure  was  transmitted 
tbrotigh  the  micrometer  screw  to  the  horizontal  piece  AB.     These 
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not  by  the  loading  or  unloading  of  the  drivers.     The  results,  how- 
ever, were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  the  brake. 

C  These  tests  were  also  repeated  with  the  brake,  but  the  results 
were  identical  with  those  obtained  without  tlie  brake. 

D.  The  results  given  in  the  table  were  obtained  by  using  the 
single  resultant  counterweight  calculated  as  already  explained. 
Afterwards  the  tests  were  repeated,  using  the  two  separate  counter- 
weights, as  already  described,  in  each  wheel. 

It  will  be  evident  Ironi  a  perusal  of  the  /esults  that  this  method 
eflfectually  destroys  the  nosing. 

The  counterweights,  however,  are  heavier  than  those  used  in 
several  of  the  other  systems,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  con- 
elude  that  the  pounding  would  be  increased ;  that  it  is  not  in- 
creased to  an  injurious  extent  will  be  made  evident  from  some 
experiments  of  which  an  account  is  given  later  in  this  paper. 

I  understand  that  a  locomotive  made  at  the  Canadian  Locomo- 
tive and  Engine  Co.'s  Locomotive  Works  of  Kingston,  Out, 
Canada,  was  counterweigh  ted  in  this  way,  and  was  considered  a 
very  smooth  running  engine. 

The  method  itself  is  given  by  Kankine  and  by  Grove,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  tried  in  locomotive  works,  with  the  single 
exception  already  mentioned. 

E,  The  counterweights  used  in  this  method  of  balancing  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  used  in  the  preceding  methods. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  nosing  and  jerking  shows  that  the 
counterweights  are  too  light  to  balance  the  disturbances  success- 
fully. In  this  case,  however,  the  tendency  to  roll  was  considerably 
less. 

POUNDING. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  investigate  these  different  methods  of 
counter  weigh  ting  in  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the  pounding. 
Two  series  of  experiments  were  made  for  this  purpose,  one  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Reynolds  may  be  described  as  follows: 
The  model  was  placed  upon  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wheels  were  free  to  revolve  as  before,  and  the  whole  was 
placed  upon  platform  scales.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment was  as  follows :  The  whole  was  weighed  at  rest,  and  then 
after  it  was  set  in  motion  the  weight  was  ascertained,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  keep  the  scale  arm  from  leaving  its  seat. 
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Sincn  the'tlirow  ia  tlio  same  upward  as  down'ward,  tliis  extra 
weight  subtracted  from  the  original  weight  Bhoiild  give  the  amount 
indicated  on  the  scale  arm,  when  the  arm  just  stays  against  tlie 
upper  stop.     This  it  did  in  every  case. 

These  experiments  do  not,  of  coui'se,  show  the^  aqtnal  force  of 
tlie  vertical  tlirow  in  pounds,  but  mereiy  givo  rglative  results,  thus 
showing  which  of  the  methods  cilreadj  detailed  is  tUb  besriu  this 
respect, 

Tlio  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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These  results  would  seem  to  sliow  that  the  pounding  is  not 
materially  greater  in  D  than  in  the  other  nietliods  in  use.  Mr. 
Smith  attempted  to  obt;tin  more  nearly  absolute  ralucs  by  directly 
weighing  tliR  ponnd  on  the  driving  iioxes  by  means  of  springs. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  57). 
It  will  bo  seen  that  the  driving  boxes  are  in  two  parts.  Now,  by 
removing  the  screws  which  were  intended  to  fasten  the  lower  to 
the  upper  half,  we  may  have  the  pi-essure  which  would  otherwise 
cause  a  tension  in  these  screws  transmitted  through  the  weighing 
springs  placed  beneath,  and  thence  to  the  frame  by  means  of  the 
horizontal  piece  A  B,  and  the  bolts  C  C,  The  only  changes  made 
in  the  mode!  itself  to  secure  this  arrangement  were  to  remove  the 
bolts  fastening  the  two  halves  of  the  driving  box  together,  and  to 
replace  tiie  bolts  which  attach  the  boxes  to  the  frame  by  the  ones 
CC  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  which  perform  the  donhle  duty  of 
supporting  this  upper  part  of  the  frame  and  of  transmitting  to  it 
the  weight  which  may  come  on  the  spring. 

These  weighing  springs  were  graduated  to  a  scale  of  sixty  pounds' 
to  the  inch.  The  head  of  the  spring  was  provided  with  a  nipple, 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  driving  box,  and  the  elon- 
gated tail  piece  passed  through  the  micrometer  screw  D,  on  which 
the  epiing  rests,  thus  making  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus 
stable  iti  position.  From  the  spring  the  presanre  was  transmitted 
through  the  micrometer  screw  to  the  horizontal  piece  AB.     These 
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screws  were  made  with  a  pitch  of  twenty  threads  to  the  inch  and 
sceiimtelj  fitted  to  the  corresponding  tapped  holes  in  the  support- 
ing pieces.  With  the  screw  is  the  micrometer  device,  arranged  as 
follows:  To  the  piece  AB  is  fastened  the  brass  scale  E,  graduated 
to  twentieths  of  an  inch,  corresponding  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 
Next  to  the  milled  head  of  the  screw  is  a  brass  collar  F,  divided 
circnmferentially  into  twenty-five  equal  parts.  Now,  since  each 
revolution  of  the  screw  causes  a  vertical  move'nent  of  yjj  of  an 


inch,  each  of  these  divisions  corresponds  to  p^^  of  an  inch.  Kead- 
ings  can  be  taken  to  yj-'^j  of  an  inch,  and  the  scale  might  easily  he 
read  to  -^i^^  (if  an  inch,  if  the  other  conditions  of  the  experiments 
should  make  such  precision  valuable.  A  difference  of  y^^  of  an 
inch  in  the  reading  correspoiids  to  a  compression  of  -^  of  a  pound. 
The  method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was  as  follows  :  The 
counterweights  which  it  was  desired  to  investigate  were  first  placed 
in  the  wheels.  Then  a  micrometer  reading  was  taken  under  each 
wheel  while  the  machine  was  at  rest,  these  readings  being  used  as- 
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(latnm  readings  for  the  succeeding  ones,  whose  excess  over  these 
gave  the  pressure  due  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  and  counterweights  combined. 

The  experinoents  of  Mr.  Smith  were  not,  however,  carried  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  completeness  to  render  them  suitable  for  publi- 
cation until  some  further  work  is  done  upon  them. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  while  method  D  effectually 
destroys  the  nosing,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  balancing  the 
horizontal  throw,  it  seems  desirable  to  make  more  experiments 
upon  the  vertical  throw,  before  very  decided  conclusions  can  be 


drawn  in  this  regard. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Chairman. — This  paper  refers  to  a  subject  which  was  treated 
very  fully  in  a  practical  way  at  the  Altoona  meeting  where  Mr. 
Vogt  gave  some  results  of  the  rules  as  to  counterbalancing  locomo- 
tives which  were  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  Company.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  other  persons  who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  discuss  this  paper,  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Emery. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  of  coun- 
terbalancing locomotives  ought  not  to  pass  without  remark.  Any 
one  can  easily  count  the  revolutions  of  the  drivers  of  a  locomotive 
when  running  rapidly  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  by  the 
periodical  changes  in  the  sound  at  every  revolution.  This  seems 
to  be  entirely  due  to  the  counterbalances  in  the  wheels  which 
change  the  pressure  on  the  rails  at  different  portions  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  high  speeds  atid  must  make  very  considerable  variations  in 
the  adhesion.  This  branch  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. Capt.  John  Ericsson  has  pointed  out  the  only  way  in 
which  the  reciprocating  parts  can  be  completely  balanced,  which  is 
by  putting  in  a  counterbalance  weight  on  the  opposite  end  of  a 
vertical  beam  connected  to  the  piston,  so  that  vibratory  action  on 
tlie  main  frame  of  the  engine  due  to  starting  and  stopping  the  mass 
of  metal  contained  in  the  piston  and  its  connections  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  counterbalance  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  plan  involves  additional  parts,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  Avhich  a  locomotive  can  be  balanced  so 
as  to  be  laterally  steady  on  the  track  and  at  the  same  time  not  have 
the  very  decided  varying  pressure  on  the  rails  and  difference  of 
adhesion  due  to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  weights. 
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CCCXXII. 

FLOW  OF  STEAM  IN  A   TUBE. 

BT  C.  H.  PEABODT,  BOSTON,   MASB. 

Four  yeais  ago,  in  preparing  for  tests  on  injectors,  it  appeared 
desirable  to  measure  the  quantity  of  steam  supplied  to  tlie  injector 
by  a  method  similar  to  gauging  water  by  allowing  it  to  flow 
through  an  orifice  under  a  known  head.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
author  that  tlie  steam  be  allowed  to  flow  through  an  orifice  from 
one  chamber  into  another  under  a  small  difference  of  pressure,  and- 
tliat  the  flow  under  such  conditions  be  determined  by  direct 
experiment. 

The  apparatus  devised  for  this  was  not  used  for  gauging  steam,  as 
was  proposed,  but  it  was  seen  that  it  conld  be  used  for  determin- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  ordinary  equations  for  the  flow  of  steam 
through  an  orifice  or  in  a  tube,  to  the  conditions  of  the  apparatus. 
With  the  advice  of  the  author,  the  apparatus  in  its  original  form, 
with  only  a  few  minor  changes  suggested  by  his  experience,  has 
been  used  in  three  successive  years,  by  candidates  for  a  degree  in 
preparing  their  graduation  theses. 

In  1886  the  apparatus  was  used  to  investigate  the  flow  of  steam 
through  an  orifice,  and  in  1887  to  investigate  the  flow  of  steam  in 
a  tube,  but  the  results,  though  of  interest,  were  marred  by  some 
minor  defects.  In  the  present  year,  work  was  done  on  the  flow  of 
steam  in  a  tube,  under  the  author's  personal  supervision,  which  is 
thought  worthy  of  presentation  to  this  Society. 

The  equation  for  the  flow  of  steam  from  a  straight  uniform  tube 
of  large  diameter  into  a  straight  uniform  tube  of  small  diameter  is: 

^  (5  ~  §)  =  ^  ^  ^^'''^  "  ^*'^'  +  ya  ~  ?*  +  Aa{pa  -i?ft)       (1.) 

in  which  A  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
and  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  ;  Q  is  the  heat  given  to 
the  steam  at  the  orifice  where  the  small  tube  joins  the  largo  one; 
Wa  is  the  velocity  in.  the  large  tube  at  a  distance  from  the  orifice, 
and  Wf,  the  velocity  in  the  small  tube  also  at  a  distance  from  the 
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orifice ;  p^  and  pj,  arc  the  pressures  in  the  tubes  A  and  jB,  pa  being 
the  larger,  and  Va  and  r^  are  the  latent  heats  of  vaporization,  and  qa 
and  jj  the  heats  of  the  liquid  corresponding ;  Xa  is  the  part  of  one 
nnitof  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  A  which  is  dry  steam,  and 
1  -  a-a  is  the  part  which  is  water  mingled  with  the  steam  ;  x^  is 
the  corresponding  quantity  for  the  tube  B ;  finally,  (T  is  the  vol- 
ume of  one  unit  of  weight  of  water. 

It  is  assumed  that  neither  tube  gives  heat  to  the  steam  or  re- 
ceives heat  from  it,  and  that  the  friction  of  the  fluid  on  the  sides 
of  the  wall  can  be  neglected.  The  heat  Q  is  supposed  to  be  given 
at  the  orifice,  it  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  zero,  in  which  case 
the  flow  is  said  to  be  adiabatic. 

At  and  near  the  orifice  eddies  and  irregular  currents  are  likely 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  the  steam  ;  consequently  the  properties  j?<,  and  jp^  and  a?o 
sPftmnst  pertain  to  the  steam  only  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ori- 
fice tliat  the  flow  is  steady. 

In  these  experiments  the  velocity  w^  was  so  small  that  it  could 
be  neglected.  At  the  same  time  we  may  assume  the  flow  to  be 
adiabatic,  and  thus  reduce  equation  (1)  to 

^^  =a?a^a-a'ft^6  +  ?a-?6  +  ^(r(p«-^ft)      .      (2.) 

The  value  of  Xa  must  be  determined  by  experiment.  Xf,  can  then 
be  determined  by  the  equation  : 

/Ta^  ^  ],/r  "  T,^  i^T'  '  •   •  •   ^"^'^ 

which  applies  to  any  adiabatic  change  of  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  with 
its  vapor.  In  this  last  equation  Ta  is  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
steam  in  the  tube  -4,  and  Tj,  that  of  the  steam  in  the  tube  B.    c  is 

tbe  Specific  heat  of  water,  and  I -yr^  is  the  entropy  of  the  liquid 

ftbove  that  at  freezing  point. 

If  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  tube  be  iT,  then  the  vol- 
ume per  second  is 

*nd  the  weight  per  second  0  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  the  specific 
volnme 

Vj,  =  XifV^  -f  <r, 
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in  whicli  ttj,  is  the  increase  in  volume  of  one  unit  of  weight  of 
water  when  it  is  entirely  vaporized.     Therefore 

0=    ^^*      .......    (4.) 

a?ftt/ft  -hex  ^   ^ 

The  tube  used  in  these  experiments  was  of  brass  0.275  of  an 
incli  internal  diameter  and  eight  inches  long.  At  the  entrance  end 
a  plate,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  was  driven  on  flush  with  the  end  of 
the  tube,  and  the  orifice  was  well  rounded  to  avoid  contraction. 
This  tube  was  the  tube  B,  and  led  from  an  iron  pipe  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  long  which  corresponded  to  the  tube  A. 
The  brass  tube  discharged  into  another  iron  pipe  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  long,  which  formed  a  chamber  in  which  the 
steam  came  to  rest,  and  from  which  it  was  led  to  a  surface  con- 
denser. 

The  two  pieces  of  six-inch  pipe  were  capped  on  the  outer  ends, 
and  had  flanges  on  the  inner  ends,  between  which  was  a  plate 
holding  the  experimental  tube.  The  whole  apparatus  was  lagged 
on  the  outside,  and  the  plate  holding  the  brass  tube  was  covered  on 
both  sides  with  about  four  inches  of  asbestos  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  heat  from  one  part  of  the  apparatus  to  the  other. 

Steam  was  led  to  the  apparatus  by  a  lagged  pipe  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  away  from  it  to  the  condenser  by  a  pipe  of  the  same 
size.  Each  of  these  pipes  had  a  valve  near  the  apparatus.  The 
valve  in  the  supply  pipe  was  used  merely  to  shut  off  the  steam 
when  the  apparatus  was  not  in  use,  and  during  an  experiment  it 
was  wide  open,  so  that  the  pressure  in  the  tube  A  was  full  boiler 
pressure  or  nearly  so.  The  valve  in  the  exhaust  pipe  was  manipu- 
lated to  maintain  the  desired  difference  of  pressure  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  apparatus.  Each  chamber  of  the  apparatus  was 
supplied  with  a  good  steam  gauge,  and  with  a  thermometer  in  a 
long  brass  cup  filled  with  oil.  Tiie  gauges  were  compared  with  a 
mercury  column  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  thermometers  were  cali- 
brated, and  their  freezing  and  boiling  points  were  determined. 
The  exhaust  steam  was  condensed  in  a  small  surface  condenser  and 
weighed  in  a  tank. 

The  experiments  were  begun  aTter  the  apparatus  had  been  run- 
ning steadily  for  some  time  and  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

Steam  for  the  experiments  was  drawn  from  the  main  steam 
pipe,  and  as  the  supply  pipe  had  a  drip  near  the  apparatus  whicli 
remained  open  during  an  experiment,  it  was  assumed  tliat  the 
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qaality  of  the  steam  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  main  pipe.  A 
large  number  of  experiments  with  different  types  of  calorime- 
ters gave  IJ  to  two  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  the  steam.  Later 
experiments  with  a  new  type  of  calorimeter,  described  in  a  paper 
presented  to  this  meeting,  gave  under  normal  conditions  1  to  1.5 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  With  a  large  difference  of  pressure  the 
steam,  after  coming  to  rest  in  the  chamber  beyond  the  tube,  was 
superheated,  and  by  the  method  employed  with  the  new  calorime- 
ter, the  amount  of  moisture  could  be  calculated,  giving  the  same 
result. 

The  data  and  the  calculated  results  of  the  experiments  quoted 
here  are  taken  from  the  graduation  tliesis  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Buttolph, 
of  the  class  of  1888,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  the  careful  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  did  his  work. 

As  the  more  recent  data  were  not  available  till  the  work  was 
nearly  complete,  the  moisture  was  assumed  to  be  two  per  cent,  in 
all  the  calculations.     The  error  from  this  source  is  inconsiderable. 

The  data  and  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  are  plotted  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  10). 
The  abscissae  are  differences  of  pressures,  and  the  ordinates  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  flow  to  the  calculated  flow.  The  curve  on  the 
diagram  is  intended  merely  to  show  the  degree  of  regularity  of 
the  experiments  more  readily. 


Pressare  of 

steam  in 
front  of  tube. 

Pressure  of 
stream  be- 
yond tube. 

Difference 

of 
prersures. 

Flow  of  steam 

per  hour  by 
tank  in  pounds. 

Flow  of  steam 
per  hour,  calcu- 
lated in  pound:*. 

Gfi 

^e 

1 

69.1 

• 

4.4 

64.7 

229.0 

182.8 

1.260 

2 

60.6 

9.7 

59.9 

280.4 

211.2 

1.091 

8 

.71.3 

14.8 

56.6 

242.0 

288.4 

1.037 

4 

69.1 

19.4 

49.7 

282 

242.2 

0.958 

5 

70.0 

24.5 

46.5 

284.5 

256.6 

0.914 

6 

70.8 

29.1 

41.2 

229  0 

261.5 

0.876 

7 

73.00 

84.2 

87.8 

282.0 

268.9 

0.860 

8 

72.00 

89.5 

82.5 

221.4 

266.9 

0.830 

9 

71.6 

44.^ 

27.4 

216.5 

260.1 

0.883 

The  table  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  headings.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  calculated  flow  per  hour  is 
3,600  times  that  given  by  equation  (4). 

The  ratio  of  the  actual  quantity  to  the  calculated  quantity,  if  the 
theor}^  were  entirely  applicable  to  this  case,  should  resemble  the 
coefficient  of  flow  for  water  through  a  short  pipe,  and  should  not 


■M 


■MM' .. 
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be  greater  than  unity.  The  marked,  tliongh  regular  increase  of 
this  ratio  with  the  increase  of  the  difference  of  pressure,  and  the 
fact  that,  for  the  larger  differences,  this  ratio  is  larger  than  one^ 
shows  conclusively  that  some  of  the  assumptions  are  inadmissible. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  heat  is  given  by  the  steam  to  the  tube 
at  the  admission  end,  and  regained  by  the  steam  towards  the  exit 
end.  Such  an  interchange  must  influence  both  the  condition  of 
the  steam  at  the  orifice  and  the  rate  of  flow.  The  well-known 
phenomena  of  cylinder  condensation  and  reevaporation  in  steam 
engines  show  tliat  such  an  action  maybe  energetic.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  length  of  the  tube  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  a  steady 
flow. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  weight  of  steam  discharged  by  the  tube 
has  a  maximum,  which  is  for  a  difference  of  pressure  of  about 
thirty -five  pounds  by  the  equation,  and  for  a  difference  of  pressure 
of  about  fift3'-five  pounds  by  experiment. 

Some   earlier  experiments  of  this  year  are    not   recorded    on 


IJSO 


1^ 


account  of  discrepancies  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  methods, 
and  for  the  same  reason  experiments  of  two  preceding  years  are 

excluded. 

In  such  a  series  of  experiments  the  superior  pressure  should  be 
the  same  for  all  of  the  experiments.  Some  of  the  irregnlarity 
of  the  results  may  be  chargeable  to  the  fact  that  the  boiler 
pressure  w'as  not  the  same  on  different  days. 
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DISCUSSION. 

• 

?rof.  Jas.  E.  Denton.— -1  Lave  only  just  noticed  that  there  is 
quite  a  discrepancy  between  these  experiments  regarding  the 
flow  of  steam  and  those  which  I  have  examined,  and  if  they  are 
exact  they  upset  the  theory  regarding  the  flow  of  steam.  We 
have  believed  that  there  is  a  maximum  flow  of  steam  from  a  boiler 
at  a  given  pressure  into  another  space  at  another  pressure,  and  if 
yon  have  a  boiler  at  100  pounds  of  steam  absolute  and  let  it  flow 
into  a  space  in  which  the  pressure  is  lower,  when  the  lower 
pressure  is  over  60  pounds  while  the  flow  takes  place,  yet  when 
*  the  lower  pressure  is  l^elow  60  pounds,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  60  pounds  or  30  pounds,  or  a  vacuum.  It 
will  flow  from  100  pounds  pressure  into  anything  below  60 
ponnds  with  uniform  velocity.  That  was  the  result  shown  in 
1867, 1  think,  by  the  experiments  of  Napier,  and  they  excited  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  at  that  time.  People  lost  their  tempers 
about  it.  I  remember  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Engineer ^  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  it  could  not  be  true  that  such  was  the 
case,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  case.  Upon  Professor  Bankiue 
investigating  it,  he  proposed  a  reason  for  it.  He  showed  why  the 
theoretical  computation  proves  that  the  greatest  amount  of  steam 
flows  against  a  lower  pressure,  which  is  about  three-fifths  of  the 
npper  pressure.  When  a  committee  of  Scotch  shipbuilders  a 
number  of  years  ago  took  up  the  subject  of  safety-valves,  they 
verified  the  fact  very  deliberately,  and  in  D.  K.  Chirk's  manual 
you  will  find  that  total  given,  and  the  three-fifths  point  was  very 
accurately  verified  by  those  experiments.  I  have  never  gone  over 
this  exact  ground.  It  is  common  to  make  the  experiment  to 
show  the  paradox,  but  I  never  have  ran  over  these  particular 
pressm'es,  so  that,  if  that  maximum  is  correct  as  given  here,  it 
certainly  is  new  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  I  have  read  it 
for  a  number  of  years.  ^ 

There  was  a  point  here  that  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  expla- 
nation about,  and  that  is  whv  it  is  that  the  coefficients  of  dis- 
charge  are  greater  than  computed.  Why  should  the  coefficient  of 
discharge  be  greater  actually  than  is  computed  by  the  theory? 
That  was  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  ever  made  on  the 
snbject,  and  it  leads  into  what  Professor  Peabody  says  he  is 
going  to  do,  namely,  to  investigate  the  flow  of  steam  through  an 

orifice,  which  is  not  a  straight  tube.    The  explanation  of  this  con- 
21 
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stancy  of  flow  suggested  by  Rankine  is  this :  as  the  jet  leaves  the 
straight  tube  and  flares  out,  its  section  is  constantly  greater.  The 
calculation  made  by  theory  assumes  that  the  less  pressure  you 
are  flowing  into  is  that  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  Therefore,  you 
use  the  section  of  the  orifice,  and  the  fact  is,  probably,  that  this  is 
not  the  place  where  the  lower  pressure  exists.  The  lower  pressure 
belongs  to  some  section  a  little  below  the  tube,  just  as  has  been 
found  with  nozzles  through  which  water  flows.  The  true  section 
to  take  is  some  section  yet  unlocated  beyond  the  orifice,  having  a 
cross-section  greater  than  the  orifice  of  tbe  tube,  and  what  we 
want  is,  to  make  such  tubes  as  that  and  take  the  pressure  along 
the  jet ;  make  a  tube  that  does  not  confine  the  jet,  and  determine 
the  pressure  along  that  jet.  Find  where  the  lower  pressure  used 
in  the  formula  is  situated,  and  use  that  cross-section.  Now,  Ran- 
kine's  suggestion  at  once  explains  why  the  coeflicient  of  flow 
varies — why  the  coefficient  of  flow  must  vary  according  to  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  it  flows  into.  I  should  like  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Peabody  add  to  this  paper  a  column  showing  velocities  and 
flow,  because  I  find  a  great  many  people  don't  appreciate  this  para- 
dox. The  velocity  of  flow  is  always  greater  as  the  lower  pressure 
is  less,  but  the  weight  of  the  flow  is  itself  constant.  The  velocity  is 
the  same,  but  the  Aveight  of  flow  has  this  peculiar  constancy, 
which  only  direct  experiments  pointed  out.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  one  investigate  it  from  that  point  of  view,  and  certainly  this 
maximum  242  in  the  table  is  something  I  n^ver  saw  before.  I 
shall  go  over  the  ground  myself  as  soon  as  I  return. 

Prof,  Peabody. — In  answer  to  Professor  Denton's  question 
concerning  the  coefficient  of  flow,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  term  is 
carefully  avoided  in  the  paper,  since  the  method  of  calculation 
used  is  known  to  be  defective,  4n  that  the  quantity  Q,  in  the  firefc 
equation,  is  assumed  to  be  zero,  while  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  an  appreciable,  but  as  yet  unknown,  value.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  heat  is  given  by  the  steam  to  the  tube 
at  or  near  the  entrance,  and  that  the  tube  gives  heat  to  the  steam 
near  the  exit.  There  is  also  a  question  whether  steam  may  not 
be  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  tube  near  the  entrance,  and 
the  resulting  water  blown  through  the  tube  in  the  liquid  state, 
though  this  suggestion  raises  a  question  as  to  how  the  tube  could 
in  such  case  dispose  of  the  heat  given  to  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  area  of  the  stream  of  steam  under  con- 
sideration can  be  in  question,  because  the  tube  was  purposely 
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tndde  long  enough  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  flow  through  ail 
orifice  or  a  short  tube.  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Denton 
whether  the' experiments  to  which  he  refers  were  not  made  on  the 
flow  of  steam  through  an  orifice. 

The  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  the  steam  in  the  tube  by  the 
second  equation  can  be  readily  made,  but  it  was  not  set  down  in 
the  table,  since  it  did  not  appear  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
problem.  The  actual  velocity  cannot  be  determined  till  the  per 
cent,  of  moisture  in  the  steam  in  the  tube  can  be  determined  in 
some  way ;  a  determination  based  on  the  equations  in  the  paper 
mast  have  the  same  defect  as  the  calculation  by  them  of  the  flow, 
and  I  know  of  no  experimental  method. 

Prof,  Denton. — The  experiments  I  quoted  were  made  with  tubes 
just  as  Mr.  Peabocjy  has  made  them — one  reservoir  with  another 
connected  by  a  tube. 

Mr,  Bahcock, — Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  but  just  a  word  in 
regard  to  this  poiut :  that,  though  the  experiments  do  not  seem  to 
carry  out  the  theory  upon  which  Professor  Peabody  started,  they 
do  seem  to  sustain  very  closely  the  acknowledged  theory  that  the 
amount  of  steam  flowing  from  one  pressui'e  into  any  other  less 
than  three-fifths  of  the  initial  pressure,  is  practically  constant,  and 
bears  a  very  close  approximate  ratio  to  the  total  pressure.     The 
first  seven  experiments  are  under  these  conditions.     If,  now,  we 
take  the  flow  in  the  fourth  column  and  average  it  for  the  first 
seven  experiments,  we  find  an  average  of  232.8  pounds  per  hour. 
Inspection  will  show  that  the  different  experiments  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  this  average,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  experi- 
ment, which  varied  about  four  per  cent.,  but  that  should  have 
been  h  little  more  on  account  of  the  pressure.     Now  how  nearly 
this  corresponds   with   the   rough-and-ready  rule   of   Professor 
Bankine  is  readily   ascertained.     His  approximate  iiile  is  that, 
nnder  those  conditions,  the  flow  in  pounds  per  second  is    ^    of 
the  absolute   pressure   per  square  unit  of  area,  the  same  units 
being  used  for  area  of  opening  and  area  of  pressure.     Applied  to 
the  flow  per  hour,  this  rule  would  be  51.57  times  the  pressure 
multiplied  into  the  area  of  opening.     But  we  must  notice  that  the 
pressures  given  in  the  table  are  "  gauge  "  pressures,  so  we  must 
add  14.7  to  get  the  absolute  pressures.     The  average  pressure  in 
the  first  seven  experiments  was  70.2,  making  84.9  for  the  absolute 
pressure;  multiplying,  therefore,  84.9  by  .058,  the  area  of  the 
opening,  and  by  51.57,  we  have  253.94  as  the  flow  per  hour.     But 
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we  are  told  that  this  theoretical  flow  must  be  reduced  by  a 
coefficient,  representing  the  contraction  of  the  area  and  friction, 
which  coefficient  is  given  as  .93  for  a  short  tube.  Multiplying, 
therefore,  253.94  by  .93,  we  have  a  flow  of  236.16  pounds  per  hour, 
which  is  within  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  average  flow  obtained  by  jbhe 
experiments.  The  (li£ference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tube  used  was  not  properly  a  short  tube,  being  thirty  diameters  in 
length,  so  that  the  coefficient  would  liave  to  be  slightly  smaller. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  .9167  to  give  exactly 
the  same  flow  as  was  shown  by  the  experiments.  The  third 
experiment,  not  falling  into  a  common  curve  with  the  others,  is 
probably  an  error,  which  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  not  being 
carefully  observed.  These  experiments  were  made  under  varying 
boiler  pressures,  the  average  being  taken  frqm  several  observa- 
tions, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average  pressure  might  have 
varied  considerably  from  the  observed  pressure;  it  would  only 
have  to  vary  about  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  order  to  have  made 
the  difference  shown  in  the  table. 

TJui  Chairman. — If    there   is  no   other   discussion.   Professor 
Peabody  has  the  reply. 

Prof,  Peabody.* — As  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  replying  to 
the  discussion  of  this  paper  by  Professor  Denton  and  Mr.  Babcock, 
I  wish  to  add  another  dingram  (Fig.  74),  reduced  from  a  plate  in 
Mr.  Buttolph's  thesis,  in  which  points  are  plotted  to  represent  the 
several  experiments,  with  differences  of  pressure  for  abscisssB 
and  flow  in  pounds  per  hour  for  ordinates.  Two  series  of  points 
were  plotted,  one  showing  the  actual  flow  and  the  other  the  cal- 
culated flow  under  the  conditions  of  eacli  experiment.  Had  the 
boiler  pressure  been  the  same  for  all  of  the  experiments,  the 
points  representing  the  calculated  flow  would  have  fallen  on  a 
curve  with  no  more  irregularity  than  that  coming  from  the  tables 
of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam  used  in  the  calculation.  The 
deviation  of  the  points  from  the  curve  in  the  figure  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  boiler  pressure  was  not  the  same  for  different  experi- 
ments, though  it  was  very  nearly  constant  for  each  individual 
test. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  points  representing  the  actual  flow  vary 
from  the  mean  curve  drawn  through  them  in  the  same  direction, 
and  to  about  the  same  amount  as  the  points  representing  tho 
calculated  flow  under  the  same  conditions  differ  from  the  mean 
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enrve  of  the  calculated  flow.      Tliis  at  once  answers  Professor 
Denton's  query  regarding  experiment  3,  and  shows  in  another  way 
wbat  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Babcock*s  discussion. 
It  mm.  be  observed  that  both  calculated  and  actual  flow  have  a 
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inaximum ;  the  maximum  calculated  flow  occurs  at  about  35 
pounds  difference  of  pressure,  or  at  about  f  of  the  absolute  pres- 
SQfe,  and  the  maximum  actual  flow  occurs  at  about  55  pounds 
difference  of  pressure,  or  at  about  jf  of  the  absolute  pressura 
This  last  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  tests  quoted  by  Professor 
Denton.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  after  making  allowance 
for  the  change  of  boiler  pressure  from  experiment  to  experiment, 
there  is  clearly  a  maximum  to  the  actual  flow,  and  that  beyond 
^hat  point  the  flow  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  difference 
of  the  pressures,  though  much  more  slowly  than  the  calculated 
4ow  decreases  under  like  conditions. 
It  most  be  observed  that  tliis  maximum  flow  occurs  only  when 
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we  are  told  that  this  theoretical  flow  must  be  reduced  by  a 
coefficient,  representing  the  contraction  of  the  area  and  friction, 
which  coefficient  is  given  as  .93  for  a  short  tube.  Multiplying, 
therefore,  253.94  by  .93,  we  have  a  flow  of  236.16  pounds  per  hour, 
which  is  within  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  average  flow  obtained  by  jbhe 
experiments.  The  di£ference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tube  used  was  not  properly  a  short  tube,  being  thirty  diameters  in 
length,  so  that  the  coefficient  would  have  to  be  slightly  smaller. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  .9167  to  give  exactly 
the  same  flow  as  was  shown  by  the  experiments.  The  third 
experiment,  not  falling  into  a  common  curve  with  the  others,  is 
probably  an  error,  which  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  not  being 
carefully  observed.  These  experiments  were  made  under  varying 
boiler  pressures,  the  average  being  taken  frqm  several  observa- 
tions, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  average  pressure  might  have 
varied  considerably  from  the  observed  pressure;  it  would  only 
have  to  vary  about  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  order  to  have  made 
the  difference  shown  in  the  table. 

TJui  Chairman, — If    there   is  no  other  discussion.   Professor 
Peabody  has  the  reply. 

Prof,  Peabody.* — As  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  replying  to 
the  discussion  of  this  paper  by  Professor  Denton  and  Mr.  Babcock, 
I  wish  to  add  another  dingram  (Fig.  74),  reduced  from  a  plate  in 
Mr.  Buttolph's  thesis,  in  uhich  points  are  plotted  to  represent  the 
several  experiments,  with  differences  of  pressure  for  abscisssB 
and  flow  in  pounds  per  hour  for  ordinates.  Two  series  of  points 
were  plotted,  one  showing  the  actual  flow  and  the  other  the  cal- 
culated flow  under  the  conditions  of  eacli  experiment.  Had  the 
boiler  pressure  been  the  same  for  all  of  the  experiments,  the 
points  representing  the  calculated  flow  would  have  fallen  on  a 
curve  with  no  more  irregularity  than  that  coming  from  the  tables 
of  the  properties  of  saturated  steam  used  in  the  calculation.  The 
deviation  of  the  points  from  the  curve  in  the  figure  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  boiler  pressure  was  not  the  same  for  different  experi- 
ments, though  it  was  very  nearly  constant  for  each  individual 
test. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  points  representing  the  actual  flow  vary 
from  the  mean  curve  drawn  through  them  in  the  same  direction, 
and  to  about  the  same  amount  as  the  points  representing  tho 
calculated  flow  under  the  same  conditions  differ  from  the  menn 
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enrve  of  tlie  calculated  flow.      This  at  once  answers  Professor 
Denton's  query  regarding  experiment  3,  and  shows  in  another  way 
wbat  is  brought  out  in  Mr.  Babcock*s  discussion. 
It  vnUl  be  observed  that  both  calculated  and  actual  flow  have  a 
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iQaximum ;  the  maximum  calculated  flow  occurs  at  about  35 
pounds  difference  of  pressure,  or  at  about  f  of  the  absolute  pres- 
sure, and  the  maximum  actual  flow  occurs  at  about  55  pounds 
difference  of  pressure,  or  at  about  ^  of  the  absolute  pressura 
This  last  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  tests  quoted  by  Professor 
Denton.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  after  making  allowance 
for  the  change  of  boiler  pressure  from  experiment  to  experiment, 
^here  is  clearly  a  maximum  to  the  actual  flow,  and  that  beyond 
ttat  point  the  flow  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  difference 
of  the  pressures,  though  much  more  slowly  than  the  calculated 
flow  decreases  under  like  conditions. 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  maximum  flow  occurs  only  when 
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the  superior  pressure  is  maintained  constant,  and  the  difference, 
of  pressures  is  increased  by  lowering  the  inferior  pressure,  and 
that  it  does  not  occur  when  the  inferior  pressure  is  constant  and 
the  superior  pressure  is  raised.  Calculations  under  the  latter 
assumption,  and  according  to  the  method  used  in  the  paper,  show 
that  the  flow  from  a  boiler  into  the  atmosphere  increases  as  the 
boiler  pressure  is  increased,  and  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brownlee, 
given  by  D.  K.  Clark  in  his  Manual  of  Ifules  and  Tables,  show  the 
same. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Bankine,  and  mentioned  by  Professor 
Denton  in  his  discussion,  that  the  pressure  in  the  lower  reservoir 
is  that  of  the  expanded  jet  of  steam  beyond  the  tube,  and  not  that 
of  the  steam  in  the  tube,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  tests  made 
by  Mr.  Buttolph.  Should  it  be  true  that  the  pressures  in  the  tube 
were  higher  than  that  in  the  diischarge  chamber,  then  the  less 
difference  of  pressure  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  larger 
flow  after  the  maximum  calculated  flow  had  been  passed.  I 
intend  to  extend  our  experiments  to  cover  this  point. 

While  I  accept  Mr.  Babcock's  calculations  in  his  discussion  as 
correct  and  his  conclusions  as  just,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say 
again  that  the  theory  on  which  the  calculations  are  based  was 
known  to  be  imperfect  before  the  experiments  were  begun,  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  divergence  was  the*  object  of  the  search  ; 
still  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  the  amount  of  the  divergence 
much  exceeded  my  anticipations.  The  rule  referred  to,  i.  c,  that 
the  flow  per  second  is  yf^  of  the  absolute  pressure  per  square  unit 
of  area,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  a  rough  empirical  rule,  and  not 
properly  a  theory  at  all. 

It  is  our  present  expectation  that  the  investigation  shall  be 
carried  further  in  our  laboratory,  and  that  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion. 
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A   SIMPLE  CALORIMETER. 

* 

[    BT  C.  H.  FEABODT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  CALORIMETER  foF  determining  the  quality  of  moist  steam,  has 
been  devised  by  the  writer,  which  depends  on  the  property  that 
dry  steam  is  superheated  by  wire  drawing,  and  whicli  appears  td 
have  vahiable  features. 

The  first  calorimeter  of  this  type,  made  and  used  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  made  as 
follows:  A  piece  of  pipe,  six  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches 
long,  was  capped  at  each  end.  Into  the  upper  end  was  fitted  a 
lialf-inch  pipe  bringing  the  steam  to  be  tested,  a  thermometer  cup, 
and  a  steam  gauge.  From  the  lower  cap  an  inch  pipe  led  away 
the  exhaust  stearii.  The  supply  pipe  brought  steam  from  the  main 
steam  pipe  nearly  overhead.  Near  the  calorimeter  was  a  T  which 
formed  a  pocket,  with  a  drip  at  the  lower  opening,  and  a  branch 
frora  the  side  opening  leading  to  an  angle  valve  in  the  upper  cap 
of  the  condenser.  The  pipe  further  was  well  wrapped  with  hair 
felt,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  steam  had  the  same  quality  as  in 
the  main  pipe.  The  calorimeter  itself  was  wrapped  in  asbestos 
board  and  hair  felt,  and  covered  with  Russia  iron. 

Two  other  calorimeters  have  been  made,  which  differ  from  the 
first  only  in  size.  One  is  made  of  a  piece  of  two-inch  pipe,  eight 
inches  long,  and  the  other  of  a  piece  of  four-inch  pipe  of  the 
same  length.  The  only  difference  in  the  action  of  these  three  calo- 
rimeters appears  to  be  that  the  smaller  ones  are  more  sensitive, 
L  e.y  they  respond  more  quickly  to  any  change  of  condition. 

To  make  an  experiment,  the  valve  in  the  supply  pipe  is  opened 
a  slight  amount,  about  ^  of  a  turn,  and  a  valve  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  is  regulated  to  give  a  suitable  pressure  in  the  calorimeter. 
After  the  gauge  and  thermometer  attached  become  steady,  their 
readings  are  taken,  together  with  the  reading  of  the  boiler  gauge. 

If  /?  is  the  boiler  pressure,  then  r  is  the  heat  of  vaporization, 
and  q  the  heat  of  the  liquid  corresponding,  and  a?  may  represent  the 
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dry  steam  in  one  pound  of  the  mixture  drawn  from  the  main 
steam  pipe,  so  that  1  —  x  is  the  water  or  priming.  The  heat  in  one 
pound  of  the  mixture  is 

xr  +  q. 

Let  jr7j  be  the  pressure  in  the  calorimeter,  and  Ai  the  total  heat, 
and  ti  the  temperature  corresponding.  Let  tg  be  the  temperature  of 
the  superheated  steam  by  the  thermometer.  Then  tliejieat  in  one 
pound  of  steam  in  the  calorimeter  is 

in  which  Cp  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  superheated  steam  at  constant 
pressure  (0.4805). 


Assuminnr  that  no  heat  is  lost 


xr  +  2  =  Ai  +  Cp  (/,  -  (i) 


(1) 


.-.  X  = 


_  Ai  +  ^p  (^  -  ^i)  -  g 


(i) 


and  the  priming  is 


1-x 


(3) 


The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  first  6"  calorimeter. 
The  boilers  were  forced  during  the  test  to  supply  an  unusual 
dmught  of  steam  for  heating  and  other  purposes,  and  the  pressure 
was  less  than  the  usual  pressure  in  the  main  steam  pipe,  and  fluctu- 


ated during  the  test. 


TABLE  I. 


TEBTd  ON  THE  6"  CAL0BIMETE&. 


Oauob  Pressures. 

Temperatnre  in  the  calo- 
rimeter F. 

Boiler. 

Calorimeter. 

71.2 
60.8 
63.0 
60  6 
09.0 

38.5 

26.8 

17.5 

7.0 

8.7 

286.7 
271.8 
264.9 
258.8 
258.1 

0.011 
0.012 
0.018 
0.011 
0.012 

After  the  smaller  calorimeter  were  completed,  all  three  were  set 
up  and  compared.  In  Table  IT.  the  several  groups  of  two  and 
three  experiments  were  made  simultaneously. 
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TABLE  II. 

BABOMETER  14.8  POUNDS. 


Sixeof  calo- 

GaUQE PUESSUREg. 

TemperAtnre   in    the  calo- 
rimeter P. 

PrimiDg.  . 

rimeter. 

Boiler.  ^ 

Calorimeter. 

2" 
4" 

71.8 

71.8 

37.5 
5«8.8 

288.1 
288.9 

0.01 
0.01 

6" 

4" 

2" 

57.0 
67.0 
57.0 

9.5 
8.4 
7.8 

246.2 
245.8 
242.6 

0.018 
0.018 
0.019 

4" 
2" 

60.8 
60.8 

4.7 

4.7 

246.6 
214.0 

0.017 
0.018 

4" 
2" 

71.2 
71.2 

6.2 
6.5 

248.4 
248.4 

0.03 
0.02 

4" 

r 

73.0 
78.0 

6.6 
6.0 

251.2 
250.5 

0.02 
0.02 

• 

4" 
2" 

74.5 
74.5 

6.8 
7.0 

252.5 
251.6       ^ 

0.019 
0.019 

4" 
2" 

75.5 
75.5 

6.2 
6.7 

2.53.4 
252.0 

0.018 
0.018 

6" 

69.8 

12.0 

268.2 

0.012 

6" 

60.8 

5.0 

258.4 

0.016 

A  comparison  of  the  several  groups  shows  that  all  of  the  calo- 
rimeters give  substantially  the  same  results. 

A  little  consideration  shows  that  this  type  of  calorimeter  can  be 
nscd  only  when  the  priming  is  not  excessive,  otherwise  the  wire- 
drawing will  fail  to  superheat  the  steam,  and  in  such  case  nothing 
can  be  told  about  the  condition  of  tlie  steam,  either  before  or  after 
wire-drawing.  To  find  this  limit  for  any  pressure  /,  may  be  made 
equal  to  t^  in  equation  (2) ;  that  is,  we  may  assume  that  the  steam 
isjustdryand  saturated  at  that  limit  in  the  calorimeter.  Ordi- 
narily the  lowest  convenient  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  is  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  or  14.7  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Table  III.  has  been  calculated  for  several  pressures  in  the  manner 
indicated.     It  shows  that  the  limit  is  higher  fur  higher  pressures, 
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but  that  the  calorimeter  can  be  applied  only  wliere  the  priming  is 
moderate. 

TABLE   III. 


PRESSURE. 

Priming. 

Absolate. 

Gauge. 

300 

285.3 

0.077 

250 

235.8 

0.070 

200 

1«5.3 

O.OJl 

175 

160.3 

0.058 

150 

135.3 

0.052 

1-25 

110.8 

0.046 

100 

85  8 

0.040 

75 

60.8 

0.03-3 

50 

35.3 

0.023 

When  this  calorimeter  is  used  to  test  steam  supplied  to  a  con- 
densing engine,  the  limit  maybe  extended  by  connecting  the 
exhaust  to  the  condenser.  For  example,  the  limit  at  100  pounds 
absolute,  with  3  pounds  absolute  in  the  calorimeter,  is 0.064  instead 
of  0.046  with  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  calorimeter. 

In  case  the  calorimeter  is  used  near  its  limit,  that  is  when  the 
superheating  is  a  few  degrees  only,  it  is  essential  that  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  entirely  reliable,  otherwise  it  might  happen 
that  the  thermometer  would  show  superheating  when  the  steam  in 
the  caloiiineter  was  saturated  or  moist.  In  any  other  case  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  temperature  would  produce  an  inconsiderable 
effect  on  the  result.  Thus,  at  100  pounds  absolute  with  atmos- 
pheric pressure  in  the  calorimeter,  10°  F.  of  superheating  indicates 
0.035  priming,  and  15°  F.  indicates  0.032  priming.  So  also  a 
slight  error  in  the  gauge-reading  has  little  effect.  Suppose  the 
reading  to  be  apparently  100.5  pounds  absolute  instead  of  100,  then 
with  10°  of  superheating  the  priming  appears  to  be  0.033  instead 
of  0.032.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  no  gauge  is  to  be 
trusted  for  such  work  unless  it  has  been  compared  with  a  correct 
mercury  column. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  calorimeter  with  the  Barrns 
superheated  steam  calorimeter*  more  especially  as  that  calorimeter 
can  be  most  advantageously  applied  with  steam  of  moderate  or  low 
pressure,  at  which  the  new  calorimeter  has  a  narrow  limit.     It  is 

♦Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  178,  and  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  286. 
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scarcely  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  Barrns  calorimeter 
the  Etcam  to  be  tested  is  dried  and  superheated  in  an  instrument 
resembling  a  surface  condenser,  by  a  stream  of  highly  super- 
heated steam.  To  show  the  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
calorimeter,  the  following  table  has  been  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  superheated  steam  has  an  initial  temperature  of  600^ 
andalinal  temperatui'e  of  10°  above  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam  of  the  given  pressure,  while  the  moist  steam  is  supposed  to 
be  dried  and  superheated  5°.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  limit  under 
these  conditions  is  widest  for  lowest  pressures  and  that  it  is 
narrower  at  high  pressures  than  that  of  the  new  type.  While 
the  limit  is  determined  by  arbitrarily  assumed  conditions,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  be  found  narrower  rather  than  wider  in 
practice. 

TABLE  IV. 

BARBUS    SUPERHEATED    STEAM    CALORIKETE&. 


PBBSSUBE. 

» 

PrimlDg. 

Absolute. 

Gauge. 

50 

85.3 

0.170 

75 

60.3 

0  005 

100 

ia5.3 

0.086 

125 

110.3 

0.078 

liO 

18-».8 

0.071 

175 

160.3 

0.005 

200 

185.3 

0.059 

250 

235.3 

0.040 

300 

285.3 

0.040 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Jas,  E.  Denton. — I  will  make  one  remark  about  the  calo- 
rimeter. I  expect  I  will  have  my  hands  full  to-morrow  when  I  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject.  The  thermo-dynamic  formula  there  is  open 
to  two  queries  :  You  do  not  know  the  specific  heat  of  steam  at  any 
but  atmospheric  pressure.  The  common  figure  .480  was  deter- 
mined by  Regnault  for  atmospheric  pressure  only.  It  has  never 
been  determined  experimentally  for  any  other  pressure.  There 
is  a  calculation,  I  think,  by  Zeuner,  surmising  what  it  would  be 
for  other  pressures,  and  I  think  there  can  be  a  question  raised 
there  as  to  whether  that  he  at  which  is  originally  in  the  steam, 
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a?  r  +  y,  will  appear  again  as  the  latent  heat  of  the  lower  pressnre, 
plus  temperature.  The  latent  heat  of  steam  is  something  which 
you  have  to  determine  in  operations  that  you  go  through  to  make 
the  steam  have  a  particular  value.  Still,  I  am  not  sure  about 
that. 

Prof.  Pcahody. — This  calorimeter  may  be  used,  and  perhaps 
may  preferably  be  used,  with  the  pressure  in  the  calorimeter  at  or 
near  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  such  case  Begoault's  value  for 
the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  may  be  used  with  cou* 
lidence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  instructions  in  the  paper  to 
so  regulate  the  pressure  in  tbe  calorimeter  that  the  steam  shall  be 
superheated  a  few  degrees  only,  be  followed,  a  considerable  erro? 
will  not  be  introduced  by  the  use  of  the  same  value  for  the  specific 
heat,  even  tlioiigh  it  should  be  true  that  it  varies  with  the  pressura 

In  Zeuner*s  theory  of  superheated  steam,  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure  is  assumed  to  be  constant,  and  according  to 
that  theory  it  results  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
varie&  Him  assumes  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is 
constant,  and  then  shows  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pres- 
sure must  vary.  Either  tbeoiy  must  be  considered  to  be  provi- 
sional, and  can  be  justified  by  its  convenience  and  general  agree- 
ment with  other  experimental  data  only. 
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CCCXXIV. 

A    SYSTEM  OF  WORM  GEA  RING  OF  DIA  METRA  L  PITCH. 

BT  8.  W.  POWEL  AKD  If.  L.  CHKHBT,  HABTFOBD,  OONB. 

(Mcmben  of  the  Society.) 

^HE  advantages  of  the  diametral  pitcli  for  gearing  have  loog 
b^«n  recognized  by  engineers  in  this  countrj-,  as  may  be  seen  in 
tkft.^  very  general  use  of  this  method  of  making  spnr  and  bevel 
g^ars  by  our  leading  tool  makers  and  machine  manufacturers. 
Tliisfact  calls  our  attention  to  the  desirability  of  gaining  corre- 
BX>onding  advantages  for  worm  gears  by  applying  the  diametral 
system  to  them. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  principal  reason  for  retaining  the 
(^ir-cumferential  pitch  for  worm  gearing  is  that  ordinary  lathes  are 
^i^anged  for  cutting  a  certain  number  of  threads  per  inch,  which 
^J^  the  case  of  a  worm  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  teeth  per  inch 
c>f  circumference  of  the  worm  gear,  or  in  other  words,  a  gear  of 
Circular  pitch ;  whereas,  if  a  worm  gear  of  diametral  pitch  were 
^o  be  used,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  lathe  cut  a  certain 
■^ximber  of  thread  per  n  inches,  in  order  that  the  worm  and  gear 
^^ight  correspond.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  farther  on  how 
closely  we  can  approximate  to  this  requirement. 

There  is  confusion  generally  in  the  shops  which  use  both  cir- 

^ximferential  and  diametral  pitches  for  spur  and  bevel  gearing,  as 

^any  do  where  patterns  are  on  hand  for  gears  with  cast  teeth  of 

circumferential  pitch,  and  where  cut  gearing  is  made  of  diametral 

pitch.     This  confusion  causes  an  unnecessaiy  waste  of  time  and 

often  consigns  a  good  casting  to  the  scrap  heap;    it  could  be 

avoided  so  far  as  spur  and  bevel  gears  are  concerned,  by  making 

^  such  geai*s  of  diametral  pitch,  and  all  confusion  might  be 

avoided  by  making  worm  gearing  also  of  diametral  pitch. 

Jnst  here  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  tl)e  nomenclature  in 
r^ard  to  pitch  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  our  New  Eng- 
land shops,  and  probably  to  a  less  extent  in  other  parts  of  the 
oonntry.  We  say  ^^  three  pitchf'  ^\four  jAlchy^  *'^Jive  'piicli^^  etc., 
where  others  say  three  per  inch,  four  per  inch,  five  per  inch,  etc. 
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If  the  qualifying  words  per  inch  are  applied  to  diametrally 
divided  gears  onlj-,  and  the  vfovdi  pitch  is  used  in  its  correct  sense, 
and  applied  exclusively  in  the  case  of  gears  to  those  of  circum- 
ferential pitch,  the  confusion  would  no  doubt  be  lessened  where 
both  systems  are  used.  In  this  paper  we  will  use  the  expression 
diametral  pitch  as  referring  to  that  part  of  the  diameter  of  a  gear 
required  for  one  tooth,  measured  in  inches  or  fractions  of  an  inch ; 
i.e.,  the  reciprocal  of  the  number  of  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  theory  of  gearing  any 
further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  leading  con- 
structoi*s  of  machinery  who  use  the  circumferential  pitch  use 
various  proportions  for  the  length  of  tooth  as  well  as  different 
approximations  to  the  two  general  shapes  for  the  working  sur- 
faces, i.e.,  involute  and  epicycloid,  and  also  different  amounts  of 
clearance.  This  is  to  a  less  extent  true  for  the  diametral  pitch, 
as  the  makers  of  cutters  for  involute  and  epicycloidal  teeth  of  the 
smaller  pitches  generally  make  the  length  of  tooth  equal  to  twice 
the  diametral  pitch  plus  the  clearance,  which  is  usually  one-eighth 
of  the  diametral  pitch,  and  allow  no  side  clearance  or  backlash. 

In  applying  the  diametral  system  to  worm  gearing  we  are  con- 
fronted with  probably  more  variations  in  the  proportions  of  teeth 
now  in  use  than  are  found  in  the  other  kinds  of  gearing,  and  some 
of  these  shapes  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  expensive  experiments. 

What  we  propose  is  to  cut  the  worm  thread  to  a  fractional 
pitch  corresponding  to  one  of  the  diametral  pitches  now  in  com- 
mon use  ;  make  the  tooth  the  same  length  in  worm  gearing  as  is 
now  used  in  spur  gearing  of  diametral  pitcli,  and  make  no  change 
as  to  clearance  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  thread,  if  there  is 
any  allowed.  Our  opinion  is  that  in  general  there  should  be  some 
clearance  but  no  backlash. 

As  to  the  length  of  tooth,  we  are  aware  that  many  machine  tool 
makers  now  use  a  tooth  proportional  in  length  to  that  of  dia- 
metrally divided  spur  gears.  For  those  who  have  ot'her  propor- 
tions in  use  we  advise  a  change  in  length  of  tooth  as  preferable  to 
a  change  in  the  angle  of  the  thread,  and  in  those  cases  where 
experimental  data  are  tlie  basis  of  the  shape  of  worm  thread,  we 
think  this  change  would  be  the  less  noticeable  of  the  two. 

We  propose  to  thread  the  worms  by  means  of  a  pair  of  trans- 
forming fi;ears  put  into  the  train  of  change  gears  of  any  ordinary 
lathe.  We  know  that  many  small  and  medium-sized  lathes  are 
made  with  the  change  gears  in  line,  and  here  ^ome  provision 
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TTonld  have  to  be  made  for  compoundiDg.    This  can  be  done  in  a 
great  number  of  cases  with  very  little  expense  by  making  the 
Jarger  of  the  transforming  gears  '*  dished,"  or  with  the  lim  offset 
outwnrds,  and  also  making  a  new  intermediate  stud  long  enough 
to  take  the  smaller  of  the  transforming  gears  together  with  the 
gen.r  which  would  be  put  on  the  spindle  in  ordinary  screw  cutting, 
la   this  arrangement  the  larger  transforming  gear  would  be  put  on 
ih.^  spindle.     Other  arrangements  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
-As  to  the  accuracy  of  threads  cut  by  the  proposed  method ;  if 
w^^  use  the  ratio  of  22  to  7  for  our  transforming  gears,  the  ditier- 
ence  between  the  thread  cut  and  the  theoretical  pitch  required 
will  be  less  than  five  one-thousandths  (0."C05)  of  an  inch  in  one 
foot,  neglecting  errors  of  expansion  and  inaccuracies  of  the  lead 
sc^rew.    Thus  we  see  that  the  thread  we  get  differs  from  the  theo- 
retical thread  by  an  amount  less  than  the  en'ors  of  usual  good 
workmanship ;  indeed  it  is  less  than  the  variation  between  ordi- 
listTy  lead  screws. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  using  the  transforming  gears.     If  we 

make  the  larger  gear  of  the  two  dished  as  previously  suggested, 

and  mark  it  plainly  spindle  gear  for  worms,  make  the  smaller  gear 

to  go  on  the  outside  of  the  compound  intermediate  stud  and  mark 

it  meshes  into  spindle  gear  for  worms,  or  make  and  mark  both  of 

the  transforming  gears  in  some  unmistakable  way,  the  lathe  man 

will  be  able  to  cut  a  worm  to  suit  any  diametrally  divided  worm 

gear  by  using  the  transforming  gears  in  the  places  where  they  are 

niarked  to  go,  together  with  the  change  gears  required  for  cutting 

a  screw  having  the  same  number  of  threads  per  inch  of  length 

as  the  required  worm  gear  has  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter. 

To  illustrate :  suppose  we  want  to  cut  a  worm  for  a  gear  of  four 
teeth  per  inch  of  diameter,  "  four  pitch,"  or  one-quarter  incli  dij]^- 
metral  pitch,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  and  the  index  for 
four  threads  per  inch,  on  the  lathe  we  are  to  use,  calls  for  84  on 
stud  with  28  on  the  screw.  We  put  the  28  on  the  screw,  the 
84  on  the  inside  of  the  compound  intermediate,  the  two  trans- 
lating gears  in  the  places  for  which  they  are  marked,  and  go 
ahead. 

,  Our  thread  will  be  practically  0.7857142  inches  pitch,  whereas 
theoretically  we  should  get  0.7853982  inches  pitch.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  pitches  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the 
theoretical  pitch  is  contained  in  12  inches  it  will  be  seen  is  a  little 
less  than  0.005  of  an  inch. 
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Some  of  the  advantages  which  we  would  gain  by  adopting  this 
system  for  worm  gearing  are,  doing  away  with  the  odd  sixty- fourths 
and  thousandths  in  the  diameters  of  worm  gears,  and  making  their 
diameters  come  in  even  fractions ;  getting  even  figures  in  center 
distances  between  worm  gear  shaft  and  worm  shaft  or  their  bear- 
ings ;  doing  away  with  considerable  work  in  calculations  in  the 
drawing  room,  in  which  there  is  always  a  chance  for  errors;  and 
if  in  addition  to  using  the  diametral  pitch  and  length  of  tooth  we 
make  the  worm  gears  straight  across  the  face,  which  in  most  cases 
seems  to  us  to  be  practically  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  way 
of  making  the  points  of  the  gear  teeth  follow  the  shape  of  the 
bottom  of  the  worm  threads,  the  lathe  man  need  not  know  whether 
the  blank  he  was  turning  was  to  be  a  spur  or  worm  gear.  How- 
ever, we  would  suggest  that  the  corners  of  the  faces  of  worm  gears 
be  slightly  rounded,  so  as  to  show  the  man  who  cuts  the  gears 
which  are  to  be  spurs  and  which  to  be  cut  for  worms. 

Having  shown  the  possibility  of  applying  the  same  diametral 
system  to  worm,  as  is  now  in  use  for  spur  and  bevel  gearing,  it 
remains  for  some  of  our  goar  makers  to  give  us  a  practical 
example  of  this  applicatioil. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr,  T.  S.  Crane, — Before  I  read  this  paper  my  attention  had 
been  called  to  a  rack-cutting  machine,  in  which  the  transforming 
gear  bore  the  proportion  of  21  to  22,  and  the  difference  in  these 
two  proportions  struck  me  as  so  peculiar  that  I  made  a  little  cal- 
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culation  and  discovered  the  cause  of  it.  The  elements  of  the 
machine,  shown  in  Fig.  8S,  were  a  bed,  c?,  on  whicii  the  blank  r 
could  be  placed,  a  feed  screw,  «,  connected  with  it  in  the  usual  way, 
and  a  hand  shaft,  rf,  with  a  crank,  A,  for  turning  it  around,  with 
a  locking  device,  ef,  so  that  you  would  always  tuni  the  hand  shaft 
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an  exact  revolution.  This  hand  shaft,  d^  instead  of  having  the 
change  wheels  gg^  applied  to  it  and  to  the  end  of  the  feed  screw, 
operated  an  auxiliary  shaft,  d'.  The  hand  shaft  having  the  locking 
device  ef  was  provided  with  a  gear  of  22  teeth,  and  the  intermedin 
ate  shaft  d\  npon.  which  the  change  wheels  were  applied,  had  a 
gear  of  21  teeth.  It  is  obvious  that  the  intermediate  shaft  d'  would 
revolve  -^  faster  than  the  other,  and  the  result  was  that  this  screw 
«,  which  was  J  inch  pitch,  would  feed  the  blank  to  cut  a  rack  tooth 
to  correspond  with  a  wheel  of  6  to  the  inch  pitch.  That  6  to  the 
inch  pitch  is  equal  to  this  decimal  of  an  inch,  .5236.  The  change 
wheels  g  g'  were  connected  by  an  intermediate  gear  a,  as  in  screw: 
cutting  lathes.  Now,  the  reason  why  that  ratio  of  21  to  22  is 
correct  arises  from  this  fact,  that  what  we  call  the  "  diametral " 
pitch  of  "  6  to  the  inch  "  corresponds  to  \  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  1  inch  in  diameter.  A  circle  1  inch  in  .diameter  has  3.1416 
circumference ;  ^  of  that  is  .6236  of  an  inch.  The  pitch,  there- 
fore, of  a  tooth  "  6  to  an  inch  ■ '  in  pitch  is  a  little  over  i  an  inch, 
and  the  reason  why  the  gears  come  22  to  21  in  proportion  is 
because,  if  you  assume  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  be  ^  inph, 
which  is  the  pitch  of  the  screw  5,  the  circumference  of  this 
half-inch  circle  would  have  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  to 
get  the  same  figure,  .5236.  Now  ^  of  a  circle  ^  inch  in  diameter 
is  the  same  as  ^. of  a  circle  1  inch  in  diameter,  that  is,  .5236,  and 
the  ratio  of  these  gears  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  and  ^  of  its  circumference.  Now,  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  we  will  assume  is  7,  and  the  circumference  being  22,  ^  of 
the  circumference  would  be  7 J.  The  ratio  between  7  and  7^  is 
21  to  22.  By  using  change  wheels  of  equal  diameter  upon  this 
intermediate  shaft,  which  revolves  ip  a  suitable  proportion,  the 
rack  carriage  would  be  moved  suitably  to  cut  a  pitch  of  six  to 
one  inch,  and  by  altering  these  change  wheels,  as  you  do  in  a 
screw-cutting  lathe,  you  could  move  this  screw  faster  or  slower, 
but  always  in  this  peculiar  ratia  You  would  always  get  the 
diametral  pitch  as  the  feed  of  the  screw.  By  putting  on  other 
change  wheels,  you  could  get  teeth  of  larger  diametral  pitch,  the 
change  of  rotation  between  the  hand  shaft  h  and  the  screw  8 
being  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  21  all  the  time. 

One  consideration  has  occurred  to  me  in  respect  to  the  use  of  this 
system  for  cutting  worm  wheels,  and  that  is,  that  in  my  experience 
a  worm  wheel  never  operates  on  a  worm  the  same  as  a  spur  wheel 

operates  on  another  spur  wheel,  bat  the  divergence  of  the  lines  of 
23 
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the  teeth  from  the  center  of  the  wheel,  which  is  of  no  consequence 
in  spur  wheels,  can  be  compensated  for  in  the  case  of  a  worm, 
where  a  straight  line  is  opposite  to  those  two  radial  lines,  by 
diminishing  the  pitch  of  the  spur  wheel  in  some  measure.  It  has 
been  a  very  successful  practice  in  shops  I  have  been  connected  with, 
where  the  pitch  is  under  ^  inch,  to  cut  the  teeth  by  the  Manchester 
rule  of  diametral  pitch  by  regarding  the  exterior  of  the  wheel  as 
the  pitch  circle,  and  it  has  proved  very  convenient.  The  worm 
teeth  match  the  worm  quite  accurately  where  they  are  obtained  by 
that  rule  instead  of  assuming  the  true  pitch  circle  as  the  proper 
line. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  rack-cutter  I  have  referred  to 
is  manufactured  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Gould  and  Eberhardt,  and  is 
their  own  invention. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Powel,* — As  to  the  ratio  of  transforming  gears  for 
rack-cutting  machines,  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  use  a  ratio  of  7 
to  22  or  21  to  22,  provided  you  have  the  change  geai*s  necessary  to 
arrange  the  machine  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Since  the  meeting  at  Scranton,  one  of  the  writers  has  seen  a 
change-gear  table  for  rack-cutter,  made  about  ten  years  ago  at  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.'s  works  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which  a  set  of 
lathe  change  gears  was  used  with  the  addition  of  one  other  gear, 
and  which  gives  all  the  diametral  pitches  in  common  use. 

Now,  as  to  taking  the  outside  diameter  of  a  worm  gear  as  the 
pitch  diameter,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  not  correct,  and  can 
give  an  instance  in  which  we  are  supported  by  the  practice  of  one 
of  our  best  tool  shops.  A  worm  and  gear  were  designed  to  run 
together,  having  bearings  for  both  shafts  bored  in  the  same  casting,* 
and  therefore  not  adjustable.  By  some  mistake  the  gear  was  cut 
with  one  tooth  less  than  the  correct  number,  and  it  was  a  failure. 
Another  gear  was  made,  and,  by  order  of  the  foreman  who  was 
building  the  machine,  was  cut  with  one  tooth  more  than  the  correct 
number,  and  was  likewise  a  failure.  A  third  gear  made  and  cut 
correctly  is  no  doubt  in  the  machine  yet. 

Where  a  small  worm  drives  a  gear  with  a  large  number  of  teeth 
under  light  duty,  we  are  aware  that  one  tooth  more  or  less  makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  running  of  the  mechanism.  But  where 
a  large  worm  of  quick  pitch  is  used  to  drive  a  gear  with  few  teeth, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  correct  number  of  teeth  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory  than  an  incorrect  number. 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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CCCXXV. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  THE  INJECTOR. 

* 
BT  J.  BTJBKITT  WXBB,  HOBOKEIT,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  fact  that  the  injector  wastes  no  heat  except  a  small 
amount  by  radiation,  is  usually  accepted  as  proving  that  the  instru- 
ment has  a  very  high  eflSciency  ;  when,  however,  wo  make  a  careful 
comparison  of  it  with  a  good  steam  pump,  which  forces  its  water 
through  a  heater  heated  by  exhaust  steam,  we  may  he  surprised  to 
ba?e  the  latter  Qome  out  the  best.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  mechanical  principle  upon  which  the  injector  works,  and  to  show 
that  it  is  an  unfavorable  one,  and  one  which  accounts  largely  for  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  steam  pump. 

If  a  mass  of  clay  or  putty  be  projected  against  an  equal  mass  at 
rest  it  will  set  it  in  motion  and  the  two  united  masses  will  move 
on  with  half  the  velocity  given  to  the  first  mass  ;  if,  however,  the 
projected  mass  contains  but  one-tenth,  instead  of  one-half  of  the 
whole  amount,  the  final  velocity  will  be  but  a  tenth  of  that  of  pro- 
jection. 

The  principle  governing  such  cases  is  called  in  mechanics  the 
^^conservation  of  the  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity  ^^^  which  means 
that  the  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  united  masses  is 
the  sanie  as  the  velocity  of  their  center  of  gravity  before  they 
united. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  two  masses  being  equal,  their  center  of 
gravity  lies  always  midway  between  them,  and  therefore  moves 
along  with  half  the  velocity  of  the  projected  mass ;  after  impact 
the  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  center  of  the  united  mass,  and  as  the 
^T^ipact  does  not  alter  its  *  velocity^  we  know  at  once  what  velocity 
the  united  mass  must  have.  In  the  second  case  one-tenth  of  the 
'nagg  being  in  the  striking  and  nine-tenths  in  the  struck  mass,  the 
center  of  gravity  will  lie  nearest  the  latter  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
^Qal  to  one-tenth  of  the  distance  separating  the  two  masses.  The 
^locity  of  the  center  of  gravity  will  therefore  be  one-tenth  of  the 

*  The  velocity  of  the  center  of  gravity. 
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velocity  of  projection,  and  consequently  the  masses  after  uniting 
will  have  a  velocity  of  one-tenth  that  of  projection. 

In  both  these  cases,  supposing  the  first  mass  to  be  mi  and  the 
second  to  be  m^^  and  representing  the  velocity  of  the  first  mass  by 
V  and  that  of  the  center  of  gravity  by  F,  we  find  that  before 
impact  the  energy  is  ^  miv",  while  after  impact  it  is  only  ^{rrii  + 
m^  F'.  In  the  first  case  m^  =  m^  and  F=  \v^  so  that  half  the 
energy  disappears  at  impact,  being  converted  into  heat  by  the 
blow  and  lost.  In  the  second  case,  mx  -f-  7^3  =  ten  times  mj,  and 
Fis  only  one-tenth  of  v,  consequently  the  energy  after  impact  is 
but  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  before,  or  nine-tenths  is  lost  by  the 
blow. 

Looking  more  closely  into  the  condition  before  impact,  we  see 
that  the  energy  consists  then  of  two  parts,  viz. :  the  energy  of  the 
whole  system  of  two  masses,  moving  with  the  velocity  F,  and  the 
Energy  with  which  the  two  masses  approach  each  other,  that  is  to 
say,  we  may  calculate  the  energy  on  the  principle  that  the  pair 
of  masses  is  moving  forward  with  the  velocity  F  of  their  center  of 
gravity,  and  then  that  mass  one  has  an  additional  forward  velocity 
=  Fin  the  first  case,  and  9  Fin  the  second,  while  mass  two  has 
an  additional  backward  velocity  =  Fin  both  cases,  thus  causing 
the  latter  mass  to  stand  still  and  making  the  velocity  of  the  first 
mass  =  v. 

Having  made  this  division  of  the  energy,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  only  the  first  part  of  the  energy  is  preserved  while  tha 
energy  of  approach  is  lost  by  the  blow;  and  this  holds  for  all 
bodies  which  are  not  sufficiently  elastic  to  separate  again  after  the 
blow  is  struck. 

Now,  in  the  injector,  the  water  is  almost  at  rest  when  it  is  struck 
by  steam,  moving  with  a  high  velocity,  and  thus  set  in  motion.  If 
the  steam  is,  say,  one-fifteenth  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  the 
mixture  will  be  but  one-sixteenth  of  that  of  the  steam,  and  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  the  mechanical  energy  of  the  moving  steam  will  be 
lost  by  the  blow.  This  mechanical  energy  has  been  developed  by 
allowing  the  steam  to  flow  from  the  boiler  into  the  vacuum  cham- 
ber and  thus  to  get  up  a  high  velocity,  but,  however  economical 
such  a  method  of  generating  "mechanical  power  from  steam  may 
be,  it  is  neutralized  by  the  wasteful  way  of  using  the  power,  for 
impact  is,  as  has  been  shown,  a  wasteful  method.  In  this  respect  the 
injector  is  like  a  slowly  moving  impact  water-wheel,  where  almost 
all  of  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the  water  in  running  down  to 
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the  wheel  may  be  lost  in  heat  when  the  water  strikes  and  daslies 
into  foam ;  and  yet  in  such  a  wheel,  were  it  desirable  to  warm  the 
water,  it  might  be  claimed  that  no  eners;y  was  lost. 

In  the  injector  a  greater  part  of  the  energy  even  than  calcu- 
lated is  lost  by  the  blow,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  struck  exactly 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  water  is  to  move. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  eflSciency  of  the  injector  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  that  no  heat  is  wasted,  because  there  would  be  none  wasted 
if  the  steam  were  condensed  into  a  tank  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  it,  while  if  our  object  were  to  get  mechanical  power  it 
would  all  be  wasted,  whereas  in  a  proper  engine  we  might  get  out 
of  it  the  legitimate  amount  of  power.  The  steam  used  by  the 
injector  is  at  boiler  temperature,  whereas  the  heat  when  returned  is 
at  feed-water  temperature,  and  we  should  therefore  charge  against 
the  injector  the  amount  of  power  which  a  good  engine  working 
between  these  temperatures  would  develop  from  the  amount  of 
steam  used  by  the  injector,  and  not  credit  it  with  heating  the 
feed-water,  except  so  far  as  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  with 
exhaust  steam. 

t 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Wm.  Kent, — Prof.  Webb  is  no  doubt  correct,  if  we  con- 
sider the  injector  as  a  means  of  raising  water  from  one  level  to  a 
higher  one,  but  if  it  is  used  fpr  feeding  water  into  a  boiler,  say 
from  a  tank  on  or  above  the  boiler  level,  th^  the  injector  has  a 
perfect  efficiency,  less  the  heat  lost  by  radiation,  which,  if  the 
iDjeetor  and  pipes  connected  to  it  are  felted,  is  almost  nothing. 
In  this  case  the  efficiency  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  steam  trap, 
which  feeds  a  boiler  without  any  expenditure  of  energy  other 
than  that  necessary  to  open  and  close  the  valves,  and  loses  no 
heat  except  that  due  to  radiation  from  its  external  surface.  As  a 
pump  for  lifting  water,  the  injector  is  very  inefficient,  but  as  a 
boiler  feeder,  its  efficiency  is  almost  perfect. 

Prof.  Jas,  E,  Denton, — In  this  paper  Prof.  Webb  gives  a  physi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  limits  imposed  upon  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  an  injector,  which,  I  believe,  is  ori^nal  with  him,  and  is 
certainly  a  very  welcome  addition  to  any  previous  mathematical 
treatment  of  this  subject.  The  discussion  of  the  distribution  of 
energy  in  an  injector  by  equations  of  momentum  is  nothing  new. 
All  mathematical  discussions  of  the  instrument   have  presented 
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such  equations.  For  example,  as  is  well  known  to  American 
students,  these  equations  appear  in  the  little  Science  Series  Vol- 
ume by  M.  Leon  Pochet. 

But  it  has  never  been  deduced  from  these  equations  in  plain 
terms,  why  the  injector,  which,  under  the  law  of  momentum,  may 
at  first  use  steam  to  the  full  limit  of  expansive  action,  finally 
realizes  a  mechanical  result  of  far  less  value  than  a  pump  which 
acts  without  expansive  action.     To  illustrate  : 

If  an  injector  works  with  steam  of  100  pounds  absolute  press- 
ure, the  law  of  vis  viva,  which  governs  the  flow  of  steam,  requires 
that  the  work  which  the  steam  devotes  to  the  action  of  the  injector 
shall  he  the  area  ABODE  A  *  (Fig.  95),  which  is  the  same  work 


100  It>8.per 
aqJncH. 


Fig.  96. 
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that  a  steam  engine  expanding  20  times  would  theoretically 
realize  from  an  expQnditure  equal  to  the  total  heat  of  the  weight 
of  steam  represented  by  the  volume  BC.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
steam  pump  working  without  expansion  would  realize  from  the 
same  expenditure  of  heat,  simply  the  useful  work  represented  by 
the  area,  ABCFA. 

Now,  assuming  that  in  the  pump  there  is  neither  loss  by  clear- 
ance nor  cylinder  condensation,  the  area,  A'BOFA',  if  BC  repre- 
sented a  pound  of  steam,  would  be 

(100  -  14.7)  X  144  X  43  =  52632  foot-pounds, 

4.3  cubic  feet  being  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  100  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  area  ABCDEA,  OA  being  5  pounds  pres- 
sure per  square  inch,  is  156,542  foot-pounds,  or  fully  three  times 
as  much  effect  as  the  pump  for  the  same  expenditure  of  heat. 

*  The  diagram  is  slightly  in  error,  as  the  point  D  should  coincide  with  £. 
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Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact;  the  best  practical  duty  *  of  an  injector 
is  about  2,000,000  foot-pounds,  against  10,000,000  for  a  direct 
acting  boiler  feeding  size  of  pump. 

In  other  words  the  practical  pumping  effect  of  the  punip  is 
five  times  that  of  the  injector.  What  then  has  become  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  injector,  which  the  equations  of  vis  viva 
and  of  momentum  indicated  should  be  as  3  to  1  ? 

It  is  not  due*  to  radiation,  for  this  loss  is  greatest  in  the  pump. 
It  cannot  be  anything  akin  to  cylinder  condensation,  for  this 
exists  only  in  the  pump  and  there  to  the  enormous  extent  of  over 
i  of  the  total  feed  water.  It  is  directly  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  Prof.  Webb's  deduction  comes  to  our  rescue,  by  showing  us 
that,  although  the  injector  may  and  does  initially  endeavor  to 
devote  three  times  more  of  the  heat  in  the  steam  to  mechanical 
pumping  effect,  yet  because  such  effect  has  to  convey  itself  to 
the  feed  water  by  impact,  not  less  than  -Jl  of  the  work  repre- 
sented by  ABCDEA,  can  avoid  being  changed  back  from  the 
form  of  mechanical  work  into  heat,  when  the  small  mass  of 
swiftly  moving  steam  collides  with  a  mass  of  water  fifteen  times 
as  great,  as  is  the  case  under  the  most  usual  conditions  of  the 
working  of  injectors. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  realizing  156,540  foot-pounds  from  the 
expansive  area  ABCDEA,  we  have  only  ^^^^  =  about  11,000 
footpounds.  Without  the  effect  of  cylinder  condensation,  we 
therefore  have  by  Prof.  Webb's  theorem. 

Useful  effect  of  injector  =  m^  =  about  i  of  pump. 

But  as  the  cylinder  condensation  in  the  case  of  the  pump  is 
known  to  reduce  its  efficiency  by  at  least  i,  we  have,  by  Prof. 
Webb's  theorem,  including  cylinder  condensation  in  the  pump. 

Useful  effect  of  injector  =  2  x  ^  =  f  of  pump. 

This  result  is  now  again  inconsistent  with  practice,  because 
^e  have  stated  that  by  experiment. 

Useful  effect  of  injector  =  ^  of  pump. 

But  Prof.  Webb  further  points  out  that  unless  the  directions 
o'  the  particles  of  steam  at  the  instant  of  striking  the  water  are 
exactly  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  feed  water,  only 

°J  the  term  duty  is  here  meant  the  popular  measure  of  the  efficiency  of 
pumping  machines,  viz.,  number  of  foot-pounds  of  useful  work  per  100  pounds 
•^  consumed. 
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a  fraction  of  the  ^  part  of  area  ABODE  A,  Fig.  95,  will  remain 
as  mechaDical  effect.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  many  particles  of  steam  rush  from  the 
steam  pipe  e>,  Fig.  96,  in  directions  oa,  oc  oblique  to  the  direction 
oJ,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  steam  does  so  act,  in  order  to  bring  the  theory 


into  harmony  with  experiment  in  assigning  to  the  injector  \  the 
useful  effect  of  a  pump,  considering  the  injector  a8  a  pump  only. 

The  following  table  *  shows  the  actual  ratio  of  the  injector  to 
the  pump  as  a  boiler  feeder,  giving  it  full  credit  as  a  feed-water 
heater  as  well  as  a  pump. 

TABLE  I. 

Oeneral  Conditions. — PreFSure  of  steam  in  boiler  80  pounds  per  square  inch 
above  the  atmospliere,  tbe  boiler  fed  in  one  case  by  a  direct  aciing  steam  pump, 
haying  a  duty,  when  no  feed -water  heater  is  used,  of  10,000,000  foot-pounds  per 
100  pounds  of  CO&1.  and  in  the  other  by  an  injector  which  heats  the  feed  water 
from  60  deg.  to  150  deg.  Fahr. 

Temperature  of  feed  water  as  delivered  to  the  pump  or  to  the  injector,  60  deg. 
Fahr.  Rate  of  evaporation  of  boiler,  10  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  from 
and  at  212  deg.  Fahr. 


METHOD  or  StrPPLTING   PEED  WATER 
TO    BOILER. 


Direct  acting  pump,  feeding  water  at  60  deg., 
without  a  heater 

Injector  feeding  water  at  150  deg.,  without  a 
neater 

Injector  feeding  water  through  a  heater  in 
which  it  is  heated  from  150  to  200  deg 

Direct  acting  pump  feeding  water  through  a 
heater,  in  which  it  is  heated  from  60  to  200 
deg : 

Geared  pump,  run  from  the  engine,  feeding 
water  througli  a  lieater,  in  which  it  is 
heated  from  60  to  200  deg 


Relative  amount  of 

coal  required  per 

unit  of  time,  the 

amount  for  a  direct 

actinof  pump,  feeding 

water  at  60  deg., 

without  a  heater, 

being  taken  a«  unity. 


Saving  of  fuel  in 

per  cent,  of  amount 

U8ed,  if  th*i  boiler  is 

fed  by  a  direct  acting 

pump  withoQt 

neater. 


.0 
1.5  per  cent. 
6.2   *•      •* 

12.1  "      •* 

18.2  **      " 


*  From  article  on  '*  Efficiency  of  Pump  vs.  Injector,"  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus. 
See  Stevens  Indic^itor,  April  15,  1888. 
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CONCLUSION. 

By  Prof.  Webb's  theorem,  it  appears  that  while  the  injector, 

coQsidered  as  a  pump,  at  first  permits  steam  to  work  with  the 

full  advantage  of  expansive  action  and  thereby  transforms  a  greater 

per  cent,  of  heat  into  work  than  a  pnmp,  yet  all  such  advantage 

is   lost  by  the  retransformation  of   about  f^of    the   expansive 

vort  into  heat  by  oblique  impact,  thereby  making  the  efficiency 

of  3Q  injector  about  -^^  of  a  non-expansive  steam  pump,  notwith- 

ststnding  that  such  pumps,  when  of  small  size,  waste  over  twice  as 

Dinch  steam  by  cylinder  condensation  as  is  necessary  to  fill  their 

cy-liDders. 

-^rqf.  Webb. — I  gather  from  Mr.  Kent's  remarks,  and  the  ques- 
faoias  of  others  who  ^re  interested  in  my  paper,  that  I  have  not 
b^^n  sufficiently  explicit  in  the  opening  and  closing  paragraphs. 
I  liave,  therefore,  inserted  a  line  in  the  former,  to  the  effect  that 
tbi^  pump  works  in  connection  with  a  heater,  and  will  now 
eiideavor  to  explain  more  thoroughly  what  I  mean  in  the  latter. 

Xn  this  closing  paragraph  I  would  point  out  how  the  fact  that 
*1^^  injector  loses  no  heat  is  reconcilable  with  the  other  fact  that 
ifc  is  not  generally  the  most  economical  device  -for  feeding  a 
boiler ;  I  say  "  generally,"  because  if  the  injector  is  operated  by 
^^xlaust  steam,  or  if  there  is  no  exhaust  steam  available  for  heat- 
i^^^g  the  feed  water,  the  injector  is  economical  enough. 

To  see  the  matter  clearly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  coal 
13a ay  be  burned  either  {a)  for  the  purpose  of  heating  a  quantity  of 
^'ater  to  be  used  as  hot  water^  as,  for  example,  where  water  is 
deeded  at,  say,  212°  for  cooking  purposes,  or  where  it  is  to  be 
^sed  for  dyeing  and  other  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
Qr  it  might  even  be  fed  to  a  steam  boiler  as  feed  water  ;  or  (J)  for 
the  purpose  of  heating  water  from,  say,  212°  to  some  higher  tem- 
perature so  as  to  generate  steam  to  be  used  in  an  engine  for  the 
fToduction  of  loieohanieal  power. 

For  the  purpose  (a\  we  may,  if  we  please,  generate  steam  in  a 
boiler,  and  blow  it  into  a  tank  of  water  to  heat  it,  but  steam  at  130 
pounds  pressure  is  no  better  for  this  purpose  than  steam  at  50 
pounds,  and  the  only  economy  possible  is  to  avoid  loss  of  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  (J),  the  thing  that  we  want 
is  the  steam,  and  steam  at  130  pounds  is  about  twice  as  valuable 
in  a  non-condensing  engine  as  steam  at  50  pounds ;  i,  e.,  steam  at 
847°  is  twice  as  valuable  in  such  an  engine  as  steam  at  280°,  so 
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that  we  may  economize  not  only  by  avoiding  loss  of  heat,  as  in 
(a),  but  by  avoiding  loss  of  temperature. 

An  analogous  case  presents  itself  in  the  use  of  water.  For 
purposes  of  washing,  water  is  no  better  drawn  from  a  mill-pond 
than  it  is  when  taken  from  the  tail-race,  and  the  only  economy 
possible  is  to  avoid  the  loss  of  water  i  but  for  the  generation  of 
mechanical  power,  it  is  twice  as  valuable  when  taken  from  a 
mill-pond  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  as  when  it  comes  from  one 
at  but  10  feet  elevation.  In  this  case  we  may  avoid  not  only  the 
loss  of  water,  but  economy  requires  also  that  loss  of  head  be 
avoided. 

In  feeding  a  steam  boiler  with  water  two  things  are  necessary : 
Fii-st,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  work  to  be  done  in 
forcing  the  water  in,  which  is  equal  to  the  vx)lume  of  the  entering 
water  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  pressure  within  and  without 
the  boiler,  or  more  strictly  by  the  difference  between  the  pressure 
in  the  boiler  where  the  water  enters  and  the  pressure  in  the  tank 
from  which  the  feed  water  is  drawn  plus  the  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  height  through  which  the  water  may  be  lifted ;  and, 
Second,  the  water  is  to  be  heated  from  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  tank,  to  some  higher  temperature  at  which  it  is  con- 
sidered advisable  to  furnish  it  to  the  boiler.  This  will  require  a 
number  of  units  of  heat^  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  furnished, 
multiplied  by  the  rise  in  temperature.  The  first  thing  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of  live  steam  or  its  equiva- 
lent, while  for  the  second  there  is  generally  an  abundance  of 
exhaust  steam  available. 

Now,  to  say  that  the  injector  wastes  no  heat  is  to  a  certain 
extent  an  evasion,  because  although  it  is  literally  true  that  it 
wastes  none  directly,  it  is  equally  true,  that  by  warming  the  feed 
water  with  high  pressure  steam,  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  exhaust 
steam  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  indirectly  causes  the  waste 
of  as  much  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  as  is  needed  to  warm  the 
water.  Or,  to  put  the  thing  otherwise,  to  say  that  the  injector 
wastes  no  heat  is  to  hide  a  defect ;  true  it  wastes  no  heat  itself, 
but  it  wastes  temperature^  which  is  all  that  makes  the  heat  valu- 
able for  generation  of  power. 

Whatever  steam  the  injector  uses  in  doing  \kiQtnechanicalworTc 
of  forcing  in  the  feed  water  is  no  doubt  well  enough  used,  but 
the  whole  amount  of  steam  drawn  from  the  boiler  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  work  done,  say  four  times  as  much  as  a  non- 
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expansive  direct  acting  steam  pump  requires,  and  the  most  of  the 
steam  is  used  simply  to  warm  feed  water. 

To  still  further  clear  up  the  subject  I  will  add,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Denton,  who  has  kindly  given  me  a  number  of  useful 
hints  as  to  the  points  to  be  made  clear,  some  illustrative  examples, 
bringing  out  the  way  in  which  the  injector  makes  its  wasting 
capacity  evident,  before  which,  however,  there  are  two  other 
points  of  Mr.  Kent's  criticism  to  reply  to. 

As  to  whether  the  injector  raises  water  or  takes  it  from  a  tank 
higher  than  the  boiler  does  not  affect  the  question  in  the  least ;  it 
simply  alters  somewhat  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  trans- 
ferring the  water  from  the  tank  into  the  boiler,  lifting  the  water 
even  15  or  20  feet  is  a  small  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  feed- 
ing a  high  pressure  boiler,  and  the  question  under  discussion  is 
not  just  how  much  mechanical  work  there  is  to  be  done,  but 
whether  the  injector  can  do  it  economicalh',  and  I  think  I  have 
shown  that  it  cannot. 

As  regards  Mr.  Kent's  comparison  of  the  injector  with  a  steam 
trap,  so  far  as  the  two  instruments  resemble  each  other,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  injector  applies  also  to  the  trap.  We  may  take  some 
future  occasion  to  discuss  the  exact  action  of  a  trap,  and  are 
having  one  set  up  at  Stevens  Institute  for  experimental  purposes. 

ILLUSTBATIVE  EXOiPLES. 

I.  Suppose  a  boiler,  capable  of  furnishing  a  maximum  of  16 
pounds  of  steam  per  minute,  at  80  pounds  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere  when  fed  with  water  of  150°  temperature,  to  be  run- 
^^g  an  engine,  out  of  which  we  desire  to  get  as  large  a  H.  P.  as 
possible  to  run  a  mill.  A  test  is  made  of  this  H.  P.,  and  to  make 
it  as  large  as  possible  we  feed  the  boiler  by  a  hand  pump,  which 
forces  the  water  through  a  heater  in  which  it  is  heated  from  60° 
to  150°  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engine.  The  work  of  feeding  the 
*^iler  with  16  pounds  of  water  is 

16  ^  62.5  X  144  X  80      ^^„  „  ^ 

spoo^ =  -^^^  ^-  ^- 

^^d  this  being  done  by  manual  labor  on  the  force  pump  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  direct  push  through  the  mass  of  water  and  steam,  to 
™  piston  of  the  engine,  where  it  reappears  as  part  of  the  indicated 


fei* 
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Assume  that  the  test  shows  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
with  boiler  and  engine  is  32  H.  P.,  all  of  which  is  now  available 
to  run  the  machinery  of  the  mill. 

II.  Suppose  now  that  the  force  pump  is  to  be  driven,  as  a  regu- 
lar thing,  by  a  belt  from  the  eugine,  then  we  shall  have  left  for 
running  the  mill  only  32  -  .056  =  31.944  H.  P. 

III.  Suppose  that  we  provide  in  addition  a  non-expansive  direct 
acting  steam  pump,  which  can  be  used  when  the  geared  pump 
is  out  of  order  and  when  the  engine  is  not  running.  Such  a  pump 
is  known  to  require  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  steam  for 
every  16  pounds  of  water  forced  into  an  80  pounds  pressure  boiler, 
using  therefore  one  sixty-fourth  of  the  whole  supply  of  steam,  and 
consequently  reducing  the  performance  of  the  engine  by  one  sixty- 
fourth,  so  that  we  shall  have  for  running  the  mill  only  32  —  .5  = 
31.5  H.  P. 

IV.  But  the  steam  pump  may  fail  and  so  an  injector  is  put  inu- 
An  injector  takes  about  1  pound  of  steam  for  every  16  pounds 
feed  water  drawn  from  the  60''  supply  and  furnished  to  the  boiler 
at  150°,  and  so  our  available  steam  is  cut  down  from  16  pounds 
to  15  pounds  per  minute,  and  the  H.  P.  of  the  engine  from  32  to 
30  H.  P.  To  make  sure  that  this  is  a  correct  calculation,  we  may 
remember  that  the  utmost  capacitj'  of  the  boiler  is  to  evaporate  16 
pounds  per  minute  from  feed  water  at  150°  into  steam  at  80 
pounds,  and  that  the  injector  does  no  more  than  furnish  16  pounds 
feed  per  minute  at  150°,  while  it  takes  1  pound  of  steam  per  minute 
to  run  it. 

The  heater  is  thrown  out  of  use  when  the  injector  runs,  and  con- 
sequently the  heat  of  exhaust  otherwise  used  to  warm  the  feed 
water,  is   allowed  to   waste.     This  waste   equals  16    pounds    x 
(150  —  60)°  =  1440  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  to  be  charged  against  the 
injector. 

To  see  that  the  injector  wastes  temperature  we  observe  in  this 
case  that  the  injector  warms  the  water  with  live  steam  at  80 
pounds  while  the  heater  does  it  with  steam  at  say  18  pounds, 
now  the  exhaust  steam  is  of  no  use  to  run  the  engine,  because  its 
temperature  is  too  low,  while  the  value  of  the  80  pounds  steam  in 
running  the  engine  is  in  consequence  of  its  high  temperature  and 
consequent  high  pressure,  so  that  the  temperature  m^kes  the 
difference  between  the  valuable  and  the  almost  worthless  steam 
and,  therefore,  in  uding  the  live  steam,  the  injector  wastes  the 
higher  temperature  of  that  steam. 
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CCCXXVI. 

ON  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  DRY  STEAM. 

BT  JAXE8  E.  DENTON,  HOBOKBN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Introduction. 

Dry  steam  is  understood  to  be  saturated*  steam  corresponding 

to  a  given  pressure,  and  the  latter  is  understood  to  be  identified  by 

"ie  relation  between  pressure  and  temperature  and   latent  heat, 

determined  by  Regnault's  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are 

P^ftsented  in  tabular  form  in  all  publications  upon  the  properties  of 

steaiti.    For  example,  saturated*  steam  for  90  pounds  pressure  per 

square  inch  should  be  at  320  degrees  temperature,  Fahr.,  and  should 

possess  latent  heat  equal  to  808  British  thermal  units.     We  also 

^no\Vj  through  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  &  Tate,  that  such 

l^e  term  "saturated,"  as  applied  to  steam,  appears  to  be  sometimes  under- 
8too^  as  referring  to  a  condition  of  wetness,  whereas  it  implies  tlie  most  perfectly 
gaseous  condition  of  steam  possible  without  the  existence  of  superheating.     The 
terrtk  "saturated"  originates  in  the  presentation  of  the  laws  of  vapors  in  treatises 
^^  physics,  where  the  vapors  of  water,  ether,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  be  confined 
^  ^  space  above  a  surface  of  some  liquid,  such  as  mercury,  other  than  that  belong- 
^^K"  to  the  vapors.     If  water  is  introduced,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  space  at  the  top 
^^  ^  closed  mercury  column,  at  say  60°  Fahr.  where  less  than  the  pressure  of  the 
itixiosphere  prevails,  such  water  will  flash  into  vapor  until  the  space  is  under  a 
^^ision  equal  to  the  pressure  of  steam  corresponding  to  60°  temperature.     Then 
if  Tnore  water  be  introduced  into  the  space,  it  refuses  to  vaporize,  but  accumulates 
*8  liquid  water  on  the  hurface  of  the  mercury,  and  consequently  the  space,  and 
»i^iice  the  vapor  in  that  space,  is  said  to  be  "saturated."     Before  the  space  or 
^8por  is  thus  saturated,  the  vapor  of  water  present  is  "  non-sat u ratted  "  steam, 
*nd  if  compressed,  its  pressure  increases  without  causing  any  liquefaction,  the 
^apor  following  the  laws  of  fixed  gases,  like  air,  etc.     When  the  space  or  vapor 
becomes  saturated,  any  compression  of  the  vapor  does  not  result  in  increased 
pressure  (the  temperature  being  assumed  constant),  but  instead  some  vapor  lique- 
fies.   Similarly  the  steam  in  a  practical  boiler  (where  there  is  always  liquid  water 
beneath  the  steam)  is  saturated,  because  any  effort  to  make  a  given  weight  of 
steam  occupy  less  space,  either  by  raising  the  water  level  or  by  other  compression 
of  the  steam,  causes  a  portion  of  this  weight  of  steam  to  liquefy  without  changing 
the  vapor  tension,  assuming  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  tlie  boiler  to  remain 
f'Onstant.     The  only  condition  at  all  practical  corresponding  to  **non.saturation  " 
M  described  in  physics  is  when  steam  is  superheated. . 
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Bteam  weighs  0.207  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  that  tliis  figure  is  its 
density  in  pounds.  If  a  boiler  is  steadily  generating  and  delivering 
to  an  engine  steam  possessing  exactly  these  qualities  and  the  water 
under  the  steam  be  violently  disturbed,  its  liquid  particles  may 
mingle  with  the  gaseous  particles  of  the  steam,  and  a  pound  of  the 
mixture  formed  will  no  longer  possess  the  same  latent  hfeat  or 
density,  yet  the  pressure, and  temperatiire  will  still  he  the  same  as 
that  of  the  exactly  saturated  steam.  Such  steam  is  practically  known 
as  "wet"  steam,  and  in  contradistinction  the  term  "  dry  steam" 
has  arisen,  the  latter  meaning  simply  exactly  saturated  steam.  If 
a  suflScient  portion  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  above  the 
water-line  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  may  remain  the  same,  and  yet  its  temperature  may  be  greater, 
the  latent  heat  greater,  and  the  density  less  than  corresponds  to 
saturated  steam.  Such  steam  is  practically  known  as  superheated 
steam. 

In  measuring  the  performance  of  a  boilei',  the  essential  determi- 
nation is  the  quantity  of  heat  utilized  by  the  generation  of  steam* 
If  the  steam  generated  at  say  90  pounds  pressure  is  dry  steam,  then 
for  each  pound  of  feed  water  the  boiler  is  to  be  credited  with  util- 
izing 120  heat  units,  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  if  the 
feed  water  is  at  200°  Fahr.,  and  808  heat  units  due  to  its  latent 
heat,  or  a  total  of  928  heat  units.  If,  however,  10  per  cent,  of  the 
steam  is  liquid  water  mechanically  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  of  dry 
steam,  then  for  each  pound  of  feed  water  the  boiler  is  to  be  credited 
with  1.10  X  120  heat  units,  due  to  temperature,  and  0.90  x  808 
heat  units,  due  to  latent  heat,  or  a  total  of  859  heat  units,  which  is 
92  per  cent,  of  the  drj'  steam  total.  Unless,  therefore,  allowance 
for  the  presence  of  moisture  is  made,  the  eflBciency  of  a  boiler  is 
made  too  great  for  ordinary  steam  pressures,  at  the  rate  of  -^  per 
cent,  for  each  one  per  cent,  pf  water  in  the  steam.  Again,  if  steam 
at  90  pounds  pressure  is  superheated  10°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  its 
temperature  is  330°  F,,  then  for  each  pound  of  feed  water  at  200° 
F.  we  must  credit  the  boiler  with  the  heat  due  to  dry  steam  plus 
0.48  X  10""  =  4.8  heat  units,  so  that  failure  to  allow  for  superheat- 
ing makes  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler,  at  ordinary  pressures,  too  low 
by  about  0.05  per  cent,  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  of  superheating. 

It  is  customary  among  experts  to  make  these  allowances  in  report- 
ing the  performances  of  boilers,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
determining  to  what  extent  the  steam  generated  by  a  given  boiler 
differs  from  exactly  dry  steam. 
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If  the  steam  is  superheated,  the  simple  observance  of  its  temper- 
ature by  a  proper  thermometer  aflEord?  the  desired  data.  If,  how- 
ever, the  steam  is  shown  by  a  thermometer  to  be  at  exactly  the 
temperature  due  to  saturation,  it  may  contain  any  amount  of  water 
in  saspension,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  latter 
can  in  general  only  be  accurately  known  by  a  measurement  of 
either  the  latent  heat  or  density  of  a  known  weight  of  the  mixture, 
the  determination  of  the  density  is  an  operation  too  delicate  to 
have  been  yet  attempted  with  portable  apparatus.  The  determina- 
tion of  latent  heat  involves  simply  the  condensation  or  mixture  of 
a  known  weight  of  steam  in  or  with  a  known  weight  of  some  other 
substance  of  known  specific  heat,  and  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed are  such  as  can  be  carried  out  with  apparatus  of  a  conven- 
iently portable  nature.  Nevertheless  attempts  to  use  portable 
apparatus  or  calorimeters  for  the  determination  of  the  latent  heat 
of  steam  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  unsatisfactory,  and  opinions 
are  divided  among  experts  whether  it  is  best  to  seek  other  methods 
than  that  of  the  condensing  calorimeter  or  to  attribute  the  latter's 
"usatisfactory  results  to  unskillful  use. 

The  object  of  the  following  investigations  is  to  contribute 
material  to  both  sides  of  this  question. 

let.  By  proposing  a  method,  based  upon  experiment,  of  recognizing 
dry,  sh'ghtly  wet,  or  slightly  superheated  steam  by  the  scrutiny  of 
a  jet  of  steam  flowing  into  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  By  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  instrumental  errors  to 
which  condensing  calorimeters  are  liable. 


PART  I. 

EXPERIMENTS  WFTH  STEAM  JETS. 

If  a  boiler  can  be  made  to  generate  steam  which  is  a  few 
degrees  superheated,  then  by  drawing  off  steam  at  the  end  of  a  pipe 
of  sufficient  length  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  pipe  may  be  made  to  so 
uearlj  equal  the  amount  of  the  superheating  that  the  steam  will 
issue  from  the  pipe  in  exactly  the  saturated  condition.  In  the 
case  of  these  experiments,  this  method  was  adopted  to  obtain  dry 
steam. 

A  30  HP.  Harrison  steam  boiler,  Fig.  59,  was  used,  which,  when 
not  forced  to  its  utmost  steaming  capacity,  superheated  its  steam 
from  six  to  twelve  degrees  Fahrenheit.     To  the  top  of  the  steam 
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space  of  this  boiler  an  inch  pipe,  a,  a^  a,  about  40  inches  long  was 
attached  as  shown  in  the  figure.  This  pipe,  led  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  tee  i,  to  which  were  connected  the  several  outlets  used  and 
the  thermometer  and  steam  gauge  -4.  At  B  was  a  stop  valve,  and 
at  (7  another  thermometer  and  steam  gauge.  All  of  the  pipe  a,  a, 
up  to  the  tee  was  heavily  protected  against  loss  of  heat  by 
asbestos  paper,  two  inches  of  hair  felt,  and  canvas.  When  the 
thermometer  C  showed  8  degrees  of  superheating,  the  loss  of  heat 
from  the  pipe  would  make  thermometer  A  show  two  degrees  of 
superheating,  both  steam  gauges  A  and  C  showing  exactly  the  same 
pressure.  Thermometer  B  was  graduated  to  degrees,  a  space  of 
^th  of  one  inch  being  deyoted  to  one  degree.  Thermometer  C 
was  equally  coarse  in  its  scale  but  the  graduations  were  at  intervals 
of  two  degrees.     The  steam  gauges  were  graduated  to  pounds. 

By  raising  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  gauge  glass 
and  increasing  the  quantity  of  steam  generated  by  the  boiler,  the 
superheating  at  thermometer  A  could  be  made  to  vary  from  2° 
Fahr.  to  zero,  and  the  steam  referred  to  herein  as  dry  steam  was 
such  steam,  as  flowed  through  the  pipe  a  a  when  Thermometer  A  showed 
less  than  two  but  more  than  zero  degrees  of  superheating,  with 
reference  to  the  pressure  common  to  the  gauges  at  A  and  C  respect- 
ively. 

Experiment  1. — The  tee  b  was  fitted  at  its  under  side  with  a 
draining  pipe  terminating  in  a  petcock.  Into  its  end  one  side  were 
screwed  |-inch  pipe  plugs  prepared  as  follows  (see  Fig.  60).  The 
squaie  hub  to  which  a  wrench  is  intended  to  apply  was  turned  oflF, 
and  a  hole  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  drilled  through  the  center 
of  the  plug.  A  hole  y\  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  then  drilled 
in  the  inside  end  of  the  plug,  so  as  to  leare  a  thickness  of  metal  at 
the  outer  end  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  -^  inch  hole  is 
then  practically  an  orifice  in  a  "thin  plate,"  and  removes  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  any  of  the  heat  of  steam  flowing  through  it,  being 
employed  in  overcoming  friction  against  the  passages  leading  to 
the  point  where  the  steam  issues  into  the  atmosphere. 

Thus  arranged,  dry  steam,  at  65  pounds  gauge  pressure,  flows 
into  the  atmosphere  of  a  boiler  room  in  a  jet  which  is  perfectly 
transparent  over  about  one-half  an  inch  of  distance  from  the  orifice, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  61.  Fig.  62  shows  similar  jets  for  95  pounds 
gauge  pressure. 

Experiment  2. — For  the  thin  orifice  in  the  end  of  tee  b  there 
was  substituted  a  piece  of  ^inch  gas  pipe  d,  Fig.  59,  about  four 
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inclieg  long,  upon  which  was  mounted  a  hoDow  copper  dram  e, 
ftbont  three  inches  diameter,  and  |  of  an  inch  in  length.  On 
the  onter  end  of  the  gas  pipe  was  a  brass  c<)ck,/,  two  inches  loug. 
The  bore  of  the  pipe  and  cock  was  about  ^  of  an  inch.     The 


Fio.  1)1.- — I'D*  Sttani  iit  55  PuundH  Gange  PteBsure. 
drnm  e  was  titted  to  receive  a  stream  of  water  at  ff  and  allow  it  IJ 
flow  off  at  k  after  subjecting  the  pipe  rf  to  a  certain  refrigeratinj 
effect.  Thermometers  at  g  and  h  graduated  to  Jiftha  of  a  degree 
I-'ahr,  determined  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  its  entrance  and 


Kio.  6*2.— Dr^  Steam  Ht  Uo   Pounds  Pressure, 
exit  to  tlie  condenser.     When  no  water  was  flowing,  the  appear- 
ance of  jets  for  "  dry  steam  "  at  55  pounds'  pressure  was  ae  per 
Fig.  63.     The  thin  orifice  at  the  side  of  the  tee  shows  the  trans- 
parency of  the  "dry  steam  "  for  half  an  inch  from  the  orifice,  as  per 
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Fig.  61.  The  jet  issuing  from  the  cock,  y,  is  a  bluisli  white  color 
clear  up  to  the  oritice,  due  to  the  cooling  Io8b  of  heat  in  passing 
tbron^h  the  six  inches  of  J-inch  pipe  and  cock. 

Upon  passing  water  through  the  condenser  so  as  to  maintain  it 

At    an    average  tempemtiire  of  7i\°  Falir.  the  end  jet  became  dis- 

""UnctJjr  white,  as  per  Fig.  64;  the  jet  at  the  side  certifying  by  its 

pbaiiged  appearance  that  the  steam  operated  upon  was  the  same 

Sir  Fjg.  61. 


No  Water  in  Cooler. 


Tlie   heat  abstracted  per  iiiimite   was  determined  to  be  12.75 
Britieh    thermal     units.       Tlie   steaiu    flowing*  per   minute   was 
lermined   to   be   1.13   pounds.     The  latent  heat  of  steam  at  65 
uds  gauge    pressure   being  822    British    thermal    units,    I.IS 
llBda  of  steam  would  possess  929   nnits  of  latent  heat,  which  if 
pletely  absorijed  by  refrigeration  would  cause  the  1.13  pounds 
to  become  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  corresponding 

( iltl*  was  dMennined  by  attnchiog  OkV  /to  h  Wheeler  pnrfaee  condeiiser,  S, 

,  aod  deterniiuing  the  flow   for  a  pc^riod  of  aboat  half  au  hour,  ^ud 

MiV  the  coodeosed  sieam  bj  a  opriog  lialancu  k.     A  aanipje   record  is  the 
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to  65  poiinde  pi-esBure.  Hence  tlie  absorption  by  the  circulating 
water  of  the  12.75  Britieli  thermal  units  may  be  aeBUined  to  caaae 
12.75 


M9 


!<  100  =  1.4  per  cent,  of  the  steam  to  liqaefy.    In  other  words 


Pi;;.  64  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  jet  of  steam  at  55  pounds  pr 
sure  containing  1.4  per  cent,  of  liquid  water. 

Fig,  65  shows  the  effect  of  circulating  iced  water  through  the 
cooling  drum,  thereby  maintaining  it  at  an  average  temperature  of 
54°  Fahr.  The  heat  abstracted  per  minute  was  18  British  tiiermal 
units,  the  flow  of  steam  was  practically  the  same,   so  that  the  view 


exhibits  the  appearanct*  of  a  jet  of  steam  at  55  pounds  prflasiire 
containing  1.94  per  cent,  of  liquid  water. 

A  jet  at  95  pounds  gauge  pressure  being  maintained  at  76"  Fahr., 
26.27  thermal  units  were  abstracted  from  it  per  minute,  and  the 
flow  of  steam  was  1,75  pounds  per  minuta  Fig.  66  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  this  jet,  which  by  the  above  data  contains  1.88  per 
cent,  of  water.  Fig.  67  shows  the  same  jet  with  no  circulation  of 
water  through  the  cooling  drum.  It  is  sliglitly  whiter  tlian  the 
similar  jet  of  55  pounds  pressure,  owing  tu  the  greater  weight  of 
steam  flowing  per  unit  of  time.  A  similar  difference  is  noticeable 
between  Figs.  74,  69  and  66. 

Fig.  6a  shows  a  jet  made  by  throttling  steam  at  85  poanda  by 
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means  of  the  valve  at  B,  Fig.  59,  bo  as  to  make  the  gauges  C 
and  A  stand  at  53  pounds.     Thermometer  V  read  316°  and  A 


Fio.  63.— SleamM  55  PoundB  l^rBaaure  Containiug  l.M  per  cant.  Water. 
B09°.  The  temperstnre  (.■orrespoiidiiig  to  53  ponnds  is  300° 
HfincB  the  steam  issuing  intu  tlie  attiiosphere  ie  9"  superheated 


Fio.  66.— Steam  at  9S  Founde  Prennre  CoDialning  1.88  p«r  cent.  Wat«r. 
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inclieB  long,  upon  which  was  mounted  a  hollow  copper  drum  e, 
about  three  inchee  diameter,  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  lengtli.  On 
the  outer  end  of  the  gas  pipe  was  a  brass  cock,y,  two  inches  long. 
The  bore  of  the  pipe  and  cock  was  about  ^  of  an  inch.      The 


Fro.  til. — l>ry  bteaiu  >•(  55  Pijuuds  Gunye  Pressure. 
dnim  e  was  fitted  to  receive  a  stream  of  water  at  g  and  allow  it  to 
flow  off  at  A  after  subjecting  tlie  pipe  (/  to  a  certain  refrigerating 
effect.     Thermometers  at  ff  and  h  graduated  to  tifths  of  a  degree 
Fahr.  determined  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  its  entrance  and 


Fio.  63. — Dry  Steam  «t  95   Ponnds  PreBanro. 
exit  to  the  condenser.     When  no  water  was  flowing,  the  appear- 
ance of  jets  for  "dry  steam"  at  55  pounds'  pressiire  was  as  per 
Fig.  63.    The  thin  orifice  at  the  aide  of  the  tee  shows  the  trans- 
parency of  the  "dry  steatn"  for  half  an  inch  from  the  orifice,  as  per 
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ExPEBiKENT  3. — Jets  of  dry  Bteam  at  55  ponnde  being  nniformly 
"flowiug  and  allowing  as  per  Fig.  63,  the  level  of  tiie  water  in  tlie 
boiler  was  gradually  raised  beyond  the  top  of  the  water  giass  until 
the  water  was  ^bout  8  inclies  from  tlie  top  of  the  steam  spacre  of  the 
boiler,  when  periodica!  gusts  ot  white  mist  conimenced  to  occnr  in 
both  the  end  and  side  jets,  and  engines  taking  steam  from  the 
boiler  received  ao  much  water  in  their  cylindere  that  they  t'onld  no 
longer  run  with  safety.  A  view  of  one  of  such  gnsts  was  made  by 
magnesium  flash  Sight  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  69.  While 
the  feed  pump  was  working,  the  priming  denoted   by  these  guata 


lila.  a9.— Steam  at  55  PanndB.— Boiler  Priming  Violeuti;. 

etmtmned.    The  jet  retnrned  to  steady  action  and  normal  appear- 
ance within  a  few  seconds  after  the  feed  pnmp  was  stopped,  not- 
1^  withstaoding  that  the  boiler  was  almost  completely  fall  of  water. 
'-h;         EzPZBiHENT   4. — The   boiler   being   steadily   making  steam  8" 
^i  wiperheated  and  supplying  the  same  to  an  engine  through  about 
X .':   100  feet  of  2J-inch  pipe,  newly  felted  with  one  inch  thickness  of 
v>     faurfelt,  a  jet  of  steam  was  made  to  blow  throngh  a  petcock  about 
~-     •  two  feet  above  the  throttle  valve  on  the  steam  chest  of  the  engine. 
Tig.  70  allows  the  appearance  of  the  steam  when  the  engine  was 
mnning  with  a  total  steam  consumption  of  about  600  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour. 

Fig.  71  shows  the  same  jet  when  the  engine  stopped  and  no 
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to  55  pounds  pressure.     Hence  tlie  absorption   by  the  circalating 

water  of  tbe  12.75  British  thermal  units  may  be  assumed  to  caase 

12.75 

-qncT  >^  '00  =  1-4  P^f  L-ent.  of  the  steam  to  lii^uefy.    In  other  v 

Fig,  64  exhibits  tbe  appearance  of  a  jet  of  steam  at  55  pounds  pre 
sure  containing  1.4  per  cent,  of  liqnid  water. 

Fig.  65  shows  tlie  effect  of  cireulnting  iced  water  through  the 
cooHng  drum,  tliereby  maintaining  it  at  an  average  temperature  of 
54"  Falir.  Tlie  heat  abstracted  per  rainnte  was  18  British  thermal_ 
nnits.  tbe  flow  of  steam  was  practically  tbe  same,  so  that  tbe 


II  55  Pounds  Preacurc  (.'rininiiilng  1.4  per  Cf-ut.  Moisture 
exhibits  the  appearaucp  of  a  jet  of  steam  at  55  pounds  y 
containing  1,94  per  cent,  of  liquid  water. 

A  jet  at  95  pounds  gauge  pressure  being  maintained  at  76°  Fal 
26.37  thermal  units  were  abstracted  from  it  per  minute,  and  t 
flow  of  steam  was  1.75  pounds  per  minute.     Fig.  66  exhibits  t 
appearance  of  this  jet,  which  by  tbe  above  data  contains  1.88  p 
cent,  of  water.      Fig,  67  ebowa  the  same  jet  with  no  circulation  0 
water  through  the  cooling  drum.     It  is  slightly  whiter  than  ■ 
similar  jet  of  55  pounds  pressure,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  d 
steam  flowing  per  unit  of  time.    A  similar  diffe!-enee  ie  noticeabif 
between  Figs.  74,  69  and  66. 

Fig.  68  shows  a  jet  made  by  tlirottUng  steam  at  95  ponndB  by"" 
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meaDB  of  the  valve  at  B,  Fig.   59,  bo  as  to  make  the  gauges  C 
and  A  stand  at  53  poands.     Thermometer  O  read  315°  and  A 
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—Steam  at  115  Pounds  Prt'ssure.  Tli 
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.  EspEBiHEST  3. — Jets  of  dry  steiini  at  55  pounds  heiiig  uniformly 

ring  and  showing  as  per  Fig.   63,  tlie  \evel  of  tlie  water  in  the 

iriler  was  gradually  raised  heyond  the  top  of  the  water  glaea  until 

B  water  was  about  8  inelies  from  tho  top  of  the  steam  space  of  the 

fofJer,  when  periodieal  gusts  of  wliite  mist  commenced  to  occur  in 

loth   tbe  end   and  side  jets,  and  engines  taking  steam  trom  the 

jnler  received  so  much  water  in  their  cylinders  that  they  conld  no 

;er  run  with  safuty.     A  view  of  one  of  such  gusts  was  made  by 

linm  flash  light  witii  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  69.     While 

J  feed  pump  "-as  working,  the  priming  denoted   hy  thi;.se  gnste 


Kie.  69.— Steam 


Violently. 


ntied.     The  jet  returned  to  steady  action  »nd  normal  appear- 

rithin  a  fow  seconds  after  the  feed  pump  was  stopped,  not- 

iatlistft tiding  that  the  boiler  was  almost  completely  full  of  water. 

ItExpeBIMENT   4. — The   boiler   being   steadily   making   steam  8" 

lerheated  and  supplying  t!ie  same  to  an  engine  through  about 

I  feet  of  2j-ineh  pipe,  newly  felted  with  one  inch  thickness  of 

lir  felt,  a  jet  of  steam  was  made  to  blow  through  a  petcock  about 

t  feet  above  the  throttle  valve  on  the  steam  chest  of  the  engine. 

(5g.  70  shows  the  appearance  of  tlie  steam  when  the  engine  was 

"  oning  with  a  total  steam  consumption  of  about  600  pounds  of 

1  per  hour. 

Fig.  71  shows  the  same  jet  when  the  engine  stopped  and  no 
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ateam  was  passing  through  the  steam  pipe.  Jet  70  was  so  laden 
vitli  water  that  it  flowed  with  irregular  gnats,  resembling  thooe 
occurring  when  the  boiler  was  priming  {Fig.  69),  but  of  less  violent 
character.     And  yet  the  boiler  was  making  slightly  superheated 


eteain,  as  proven  both  by  the  thermometer  at  C(Fig.  59)  and  the 
transparent  appearance  of  the  jets  from  the  apparatus  at  tbo 
boiler.  The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  ae  follows:  The  steam 
pipe  to  the  engine  rims  beneath  the  engine  fonndation  from  the 
boiler  to  a  point  below  the  vertical  pipe,  J5(Fig.*70);  thence  it 
rises  in  B,  and  finally  runs  vertically  downward  to  the  engine  in  A~ 


f  THB    IDENrnrCATION  OF  DB7  8TZAJI. 


'VJien  the  engiiie  is  stopped,  the  water  condensed  by  the  pipe 

''^Xkuuna  at  the  bottom  of  B,  and  the  jet  contains  only  a  gray  mist, 

**    jer  Fig.  71.     When  the  engine  is  ranning,  the  water  of  conden- 

^A- Vrion  ia  swept  along  with  the  steam  with  safficient  power  to  caaee 


it  to  be  carried  up  B,  and  show  the  wetness  of  Fig,  70.  A  valve 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  B  to  drain  the  water  ont  of  the  pipe 
will  prevent  the  wet  appearance  of  the  jet  in  Fig.  70  when  a  feeble 
current  is  passing  through  A  and  B,  but  such  drainage  foils  sensibly 
to  alter  the  appearance  in  Fig.  70,  when  the  velocity  through  the 
pipe  is  50  feet  per  second. 
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inches  long,  upon  wliicb  wag  mounted  a  hollow  copper  dmni  e. 
about  three  inches  diameter,  and  |  of  an  inch  in  length.  Oa 
the  outer  end  of  the  gas  pipe  was  a  brass  cock,/,  two  inches  long. 
The  bore  of  the  pipe  and  cock  was  abont  ^  of  an   inch.      The 


■'^>rr 


Kio.  (II,— [irj  i^tt-ani  m  .1-5  PuiindB  Uuuge  Pressure, 
i  fitted  to  receive  a  atreani  of  water  at  (f  and  allow  it  to 
flow  off  at  k  after  subjecting  the  pipe  d  to  a  certain  refrigeratinjf 


effect.     Thermometers  at  t/  and  k 
Fahr.  determined  the  temperature  of  the 


,ted  to  fifths  of  a  degree 
[iter  at  its  entrance  and 


Fio.  62.— Dry  Steam  at  ti5  Pounds  Pressare. 
exit  to  the  condenser.     When  no  water  was  flowing,  the  appear- 
ance of  jets  for  "drysteara"  at  55  pounds'  pressnre  was  ae  per 
Fig.  63.     The  thin  orifice  at  the  aide  of  the  tee  shows  the  trans- 
parency of  the  "  dry  steam  "  fur  half  an  inch  from  the  orifice,  ae  per 
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Fig,  61.     The  jet  issuing  from  the  coek,  /,  is  a  bluish  wliite  color 

clear  iip  to  the  orifice,  due  to  the  cooling  Ioes  of  heat  in  passing 

throngh  the  six  inches  of  ^-iiicli  pipe  and  cock. 

Upon  passing  water  through  the  condenser  so  as  to  maintain  it 

average  temi:)e  rat  lire  of  T-tJ"  Fahr.  the  end  jet  became  dle- 

lotljr   white,  as  per  Fig.  64-;  the  jet  at  the  side  c-ertifying  by  its 

[llttoJiaii^ed  appeurance  tliat  the  steam  operated  upon  was  the  same 

•  for  Fig.  61. 


-Dry  Si 


Tlie  lieat  abstracted   per  niiuiite   was  determined  to  be  12.75 
|i<Britieb    thermal    units.       The   sleain    flowing*  per   minute   was 
nined   to   be   1,13   ponnds.     The  latent  heat  of  steam  at  56 
ids  gauge    presanre   being   822    British    thermal    unite,    1.13 
I  of  Bteara  wonid  possesa  929  units  of  latent  Jieat,  which  it' 
'  absorbed  by  refrigeration  would  cause  the  1.13  pounds 
1  become  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  corresponding 

IS  dcCerLiii&ed  by  Httacbing  Cock  /  to  a  Wheeler  purfare  cniideiisi^r,  8, 
f.  60,  RDti  detemiiiting  the  flow  fur  a  period  o/  about  half  an  bunr,  ^nd 
[  the  cundeoeed  steam  bj  a  spring  balance  k.     A  iianiple  record  ia  the 
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The  value  of  P  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Percentage  of  Prim- 
vng. 

The  equivalent  of  this  formula  has  been  written  in  several  shapes 
by  various  writers.  The  above  arrangement  is  thought  to  repre- 
sent most  directly  the  physical  relations  involved;  thus,  if  the 
expression 

W  {{U  +  c)8^-  U8,'\  -w  [H-  {t,  +s)  82] 

be  represented  by  Q,  then  ±  Q  is  the  amount  by  which  the  heat 
belonging  to  the  w  pounds  of  steam  condensed  differs  from  the 
heat  belonging  to  the  same  weight  of  steam,  if  it  had  been  such 
steam  as  Regnault  used  in  his  experiments,  which  is  the  steam  of 
standard  "  dryness." 

If  Q  is  plus,  then  the  heat 

imparted  to  the  condensing  water  by  the  w  pounds  of  tested  steam 

is  less  than 

w  [H—  {tt  +c)  «,],  or 

the  heat  which  w  pounds  of  Regnault's  steam  would  be  capable  of 
imparting  to  the  condensing  water;  hence,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
weight  of  the  tested  steam  must  have  contained  liquid  water. 

If  Q  is  minus,  then  the  tested  steam  imparts  more  heat  to  the 
condensing  water  than  would  w  pounds  of  **  Regnault's "  steam» 
and  consequently  the  tested  steam  is  assumed  to  be  superheated  a 
number  of  degrees  equal  to  Q  divided  by  the  specific  heat  of  steanr 
at  constant  pressure,  or 

degrees  of  superheating  =  tt^t^. 

Formula  (1)  then  gives  a  value  of  P  which  is  minus,  and  whi 
expresses  the  equivalent  of  the  superheating  in  percentage  un 
which,  if  taken  against  the  latent  heat  of  a  pound  of  Regnai 
steam  expressed  in  thermal  units,  gives  the  amount  by  which 
tested  steam  was  superheated  above  the  temperature  of  Regna 
steam.     Thus,  if  U  represent  the  temperature  to  which  stea 
superheated,  then 

/  _  .  -  -P<.H-h)  _   -Q 

'*       •  ~        0.480         ~  0.480' 

II.  Formulm  for  Errors, 


L     _f  J.U, 
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vation,  then  the  estimated  value  of  P  will  be  incorrect  by  an 
amount  JjP. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  how  much  of  AP  is  due  respect- 
ively to  FT,  G7,  (^  +  c)  «8,  ^i«i,  H  and  h. 

We  will  represent  by  APw,  ^P^y  ^Pt^y  ^Pt^y  ^Ph  and  APj,  the 
errors  due  directly  to  TF,  g?,  (^  +  c)  s^,  etc.,  respectively,  so  that 
it  will  follow  that 

JP  =  JP„r  +  JP-  +  ^Pk  +  ^^^  +  APm  +  JPa     .     .     (3) 
Let  the  possible  error  of  TTbe  J  IT  pounds 

"  "  "  (^  +  c)  ^  "  ^^2  degrees 

"  ''  "         II     "  J^  heat  units 

"  "  «         A      *'  JA         « 

If  in  (1)  we  add  to  each  quantity  its  error  we  shall  have : 

Subtracting  Equation  (1)  from  this,  member  by  member,  we 
iiave : 

JP  =  100  i  ^  '^   ^^"^  (^   +   g)  ^2  -  ^4  _    S-jti  +   g)^2 

_  (  TT  +  J  TT)  [j^  +  g)  ^2  +  ^^2  -  ^^1  +  Ati 
[go  +  ^ci?)  [^-h  JH-  (A  +  ^A)] 

deducing  to  the  common  denominator  : 

a}(oJ  +  Ago)  [H  +  All  ~  (A  +  Ah)] 

"6  have  JP  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  following  quanti- 
ties, which  are  each  to  be  understood  as  having  the  above  common 
denominator.     The  constant  100  is  also  omitted : 

-  W  [(/a  +  6')  «2  -  ^''^i]  o,j  (H-  A) (a) 

-AW[{t2-^C)8^-  tyS,]  oj{H-  h) (5) 

-  Woo{H-  A)  {AQ \c) 

4-  Woo{H-h){AU)       {d) 

^  AWoD  {II-  A)  {At,  -  At,) {e) 
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+    Wco{JT-h){it,  +  c)8,-tt8^) (/) 

+    W^a,{H-h)[{t,  +  0)8t-ti8i] (jff) 

+   Wjco  {AH)  ({ti  +  c)  /is  -  <j«i] (A) 

-  WAoa  {Ah)  [4  +  c)  «,  -  ^Si] (A') 

+  W+  oj  X  All  X  [(4  +  c)«s  —  <i5i]     .     .     .     .    {i) 

-  W  X  o)  +  Ah  X  [{ti  c)  8^  —  <,»i] {J) 

+  a^{H-h)[H-{ti  + e)8i] {k) 

+  CO  {II  -  h)  IH  -  {ti  +  c)  8i\ {I) 

+  a?Ao!>  {H  -  h)  {AH) (wi) 

+  a}Aa){ff-h)  {Ah) (n) 

-  ooAoo  {H  -  h)  {Ati) («.') 

-  oa>  {H  -  h)  {At,) {o) 

-  oaAoo  [H  -  {ti  +  c)  8i]  {ff-h) {p) 

-c^{H-h){H-{t,-c)8t] (?) 

-  a^  [H  -  {t,  +  c)  &,]  {A H) (r) 

-  a)Aa)[H-{ti+c)82]  AH) («) 

+  c^  [H-  (^  +  c)  »3]  {Ah) (0 

+  a}Aa)[H—{t2  + c)8i)  {Ah) («) 

We  now  have  (a)  canceling  with  {/) 

{k)        «  «      {g) 

{l)        "  "      {p)  also 

+  Aa,  \         -^^(*2+c)  s^-ti  ^J  ( 100  =  JP      .     .       (6) 

{{a,  +  Aaj)[H+AH-{h  +  Ah)]  ) 

from  (c),  {o)  and  («') 

^  I  (cj + Jw)  [H+  AH'^{h+"Ah)] ■•■  H+AH-{h+Ah)  j 

=  JP.2 (7) 

from  (d) 

+  At,  )  ^ J^^  1 100=JP„     .     .     .  (8) 

from  {h)  and  («) 

-JTFJ  fr^!^^^,  ~  ^^!'J  ^f'^^lv.  i  lQO=^f»    ...    (9) 
\  {oj  +  A a))[H+ A H-{h  + A h)]\  ^^ 
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ExPEEUCBNT  3. — Jets  of  dry  steam  at  55  ponnds  being  uniformly 

flowing  iind  showing  ns  per  Fij^.  G3,  the  level  of  tlie  water  in  the 
boiler  was  grRdualiy  raised  beyond  the  top  of  the  water  glass  until 
the  water  was  ^bont  8  inches  from  the  top  of  the  steam  spa^e  of  the 
boiler,  when  periodical  gnats  of  white  mist  commenced  to  occur  in 
both  the  end  and  side  jets,  and  engines  taking  steam  Irom  the 
boiler  received  eo  ranch  water  in  their  cylinders  that  they  conid  no 
longer  run  with  safety.  A  view  of  one  of  such  gusts  was  made  by 
magnesinm  flash  light  with  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  69,  While 
the  teed  pump  was  working,  the  priming  denoted   by  these  gnsts 


b'[G.  69.~Steaiii  at  55  Fonndi.— Boiler  PtImiDg  Violent! j. 

eimtmaed.     The  jet  returned  to  steady  action  and  normal  appear- 
ance within  a  few  seconds  after  the  feed  pamp  was  stopped,  not- 
withstanding that  the  boiler  was  almost  completely  fnll  of  water. 
ExFEBiHENT  4, — The  boiler  being  steadily  making  steam  8° 
i  mperheated  and  supplying  the  same  to  an  engine  through  about 
■   100  feet  of  2J-incli  pipe,  newly  felted  with  one  inch  thickness  of 
Inir  felt,  a  jet  of  steam  was  made  to  blow  through  a  petcock  about 
two  feet  above  the  throttle  valve  on  the  steam  chest  of  the  engine. 
]^g.  70  shows  the  appearance  of  the  steam  when  the  engine  was 
tunning  with  a  total  steam  consumption  of  abont  600  pounds  of 
ateam  per  honr. 

Fig.  71  shows  the  same  jet  when  the  engine  stopped  and  no 
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To  discuss  the  relative  importance  of  these  partial  errors  we  must 
know  something  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  several  variables. 
The  latter  are  controlled  by  the  equation 


—  [  (4  +  c)  ^s  -  ^1  *ij  =  H-  {h  -^  c)  8^±Q. 


(13) 


Throughout  the  range  of  steam  tables  covering  pressures  from 
atmosphere  to  210  pounds  per  square  inch,  Ovaries  only  from 
1178  to  1230  thermal  units.  The  maximum  value  of  Q  may  be  taken 
at  200  thermal  units  equivalent  to  25^  of  priming,  or  about  400® 
Fahrenheit  superheating  ;  ti  is  limited  to  temperatures  not  lower 
than  40®,  as  water  at  32®  quickly  becomes  40®  in  being  handled  in 
a  boiler  room,  ^  +  <?  should  not  be  greater  than  125®,  as  the  losses 
by  evaporation  above  this  temperature  are  too  great  to  be  prop- 
erly controlled. 

If  we  assume  {U  +  c)  s^  to  exceed  t^s^  by  5®,  10®,  30®,  60®  and  85* 

W 

respectively,  we  shall  have,  by  (13),  the  possible  values  of   —  as 


QO 


follows  in  round  numbers: 


'  TABLE  I. 


Showing  Possible  Values  of  _  for  Initial  Temperature  40"  Fahrenheit. 

GO 


Condition 

of 

Steam. 


Superheating  200 

B.  T.  U. 

210  lbs. 

14.7  lbs. 
Priming  aOOB.T.U 


Values  of 


W 


«,+C)*,  =  46< 


279 
289 
227 

186 


(^,  +  c)*j=50<' 


188 
118 

lis 

93 


a,  +  c)*,  =70*' 


46 
89 
87 
80 


(^j+c)«,  =  100« 


38 
19 

18 
15 


(^+C)ir,  =  125« 


16 
U 
12 
10 


W 

For  any  value  of  —  in  Table  I.  we  may  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  values  for  either  W  or  oohy  assigning  a  value  to  JF^and  de- 
termining CO  to  correspond. 

Hence  for  any  given  steam  pressure  or  state  of  superheating  or 
priming,  as  for  example  for  dry  steam  at  210  pounds  pressure,  we 
may  have  a  range  of  values  of  W  and  a?  like  that  in  the  following 
table : 
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When  the  engiiie  is  stopped,  the  water  condensed  by  the  pipe 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  B,  and  the  jet  contains  only  a  gray  mist, 
as  per  Fig.  71.  When  the  engine  ia  running,  the  water  of  conden- 
sation is  swept  along  with  the  steam  with  safficient  power  to  cause 


it  to  be  carried  np  B,  and  show  the  wetneBS  of  Fig.  70.  A  valve 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  B  to  drain  the  water  ont  of  the  pipe 
will  prevent  the  wet  appearance  of  the  jet  in  Fig.  70  when  a  feeble 
current  is  passing  through  A  and  B,  bntsnch  drainage  fails  sensibly 
to  alter  the  appearance  in  Fig.  70,  when  the  velocity  through  the 
pipe  is  50  feet  per  second. 
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TABLE   III. 


Showing  Values  op  Partial  Errobs  for  Case  of  Dky  Steam  at  210  lbs, 

Pressube. 


• 

Partial  Errors. 

w 

=  289 ;  (^  + 

c)  *a  -<,*,  = 

rS" 

Tr=800 
w  =  1.26 

W=200 
lu  =  0.84 

W=  100 
w  =  0.42 

W=bO 
w  =  0.21 

TF=  10 
w  =  0.04 

w  =0.0S^ 

/iPn 
^P« 

^PfV 

per  cent. 
+  6.68 
+  2.71 
+  0.24 

-  5.43 

-  0.03 

per  cent. 

9.75 

2.62 

2.40 

-5.25 

-0.04 

per  cent. 

18.13 

2.47 

0.24 

-4.94 

-0.08 

per  cent. 

31.74 

2.16 

0  24 

-4.33 

-0.14 

per  cent. 

82.04 

1.63 

0.24 

-3.27 

-  0.34 

per  ceDt. 

98.70 

10.79 

0.24 

-  1.60 

-0.42 

Sum  of  +  errors 

9.63 

12.61 

20.84 

34.14 

83.91 

99.78 

Sum  of  —  errors 

-  5.48 

-  5.29 

-  5.02 

-  4.47 

-3.61 

-2.02 

JP  =  total  errors 

+  4.17 

+  7.32 

15.82 

29.67 

80.30 

97.71 

TABLE   IV. 


Showing  Partial  Errors  fob  Dby  Steam  at  210  lbs.  Pbessubb. 


w 


=  18  ;  (^,  +  c)  «,  -  ti8i  =  85'  Fahr. 


Values  of  W=        •      800 
Values  of  *»  =                28.1 

200 

15.4 

100 

7.7 

60 
8.8 

10 
0.76 

5 
0.38 

/JPu» 

^Pn 
JPp 

^Ptt 

^Pw 

per  cent. 
0.35 
0.15 
0.24 

-  0.32 

-  0.02 

per  cent. 
0.53 
0.15 
0.24 

-  0.32 

-  0.04 

per  cent. 

1.06 

0.15 

0.24 

-0.32 

-0.13 

per  cent. 

2.14 

0.15 

0.24 

-0.31 

-0.16 

per  cent. 

9.97 

0.14 

0.24 

-0.29 

-  0.75 

per  centr 

18.41 

0.13 

0.24 

-0.27 

-  1.50 

Sum  of  +  errors 

0.63 

0.92 

1.45 

2.53 

10.39 

18.78 

Sum  of  —  errors 

-  0.34 

-  0.36 

-  0.45 

-  0.47 

-1.04 

1.77 

^P  or  total  errors 

0.29 

0.56 

1.00 

2.06 

9.31 

17.01 

For  other  conditions  of  pressure,  superheating  or  priming,  such 
as  are  covered  in  Table  I.,  the  figures  for  APp  would  increase  or 
decrease  by  about  0.07  units  and  those  for  JPc»  by  about  25  per 
cent,  of  their  own  value.  The  other  partial  errors  would  not  sens- 
ibly alter. 
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Si  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  ti  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

i  :^  the  temperature  of  TF  after  the  condensation  of  w. 

St*  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  t^  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

c  =  correction  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  be  added  to  i  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  due  to  radiation,  conduction  and  evaporation 
from  the  calorimeter  during  the  interval  of  an  experiment. 

^,  =  the  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  at  which  water  boils  under  the 
pressure  at  which  the  steam  w  is  produced. 

5,  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  ^,  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

H  =  the  heat   in   British  thermal   units  reckoned  from   zero, 

Fahrenheit,  which  should  be   realized  from  the  condensation   of 

each  pound  of  w,  if  the  latter  is  perfectly  dry  or  saturated  steam, 

8uch  as  steam  tables  based   on    Eegnault's   researches  represent. 

That  is, 

ff=  1092.7  +  0.305  (4  -  32)  +  32. 

"TA  =  the  heat   in   British   thermal   units,  reckoned  from   zero, 

Fahrenheit,  which  should  be  realized  by  the  cooling  of  each  pound 

of  w^  if  the  latter  is  entirely  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  t^ 

That  is, 

h  =  ttS^. 

P  =  the  percentage  of  Wj  which  is  liquid  water  or  the  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  which  by  condensation  will  afford  only  h  thermal 
units  per  pound.  Then  the  thermal  units  which  will  be  contained 
in  the  calorimeter  after  the  entrance  of  the  w  pounds  of  steam  are, 

P  P 

:r^    X    W    X    h   -\-   {W  —  Yjwv    X    W)  H  -\-W  X    ti    X    8i. 

But  by  the  observation  of  ^  and  determinations  of  c  we  have,  the 
heat  present  in  the  calorimeter  after  condensation  also  equals 

{w  •{-  W)  X  {tt  +  c)8t; 
wlience, 


P  X  to  X  h        /     __P  X  w 

„   lOO/Jn;;      v"^      "100 

or. 


W  +    WUs,  =  {W  +  w){U  +  c)  8t\ 


p  ^  100   J  -^\i^^  ^)  ^«  -  ^1^0  +  ^  ^^-^  (^«  +  ^)^«]  I  (1) 


*  See  Rankine's  Steam  Bhigine,  Art.  S09. 
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inconsistent  with  tlie  scale  of  accuracy  upon  which  the  weights  of 
such  amounts  would  be  determined.  The  constant  error  of  -^^^ 
pound  which  has  been  used  for  both  Jco  and  J  TF'is  consistent,  with 
the  practice  of  using  platform  scales  for  the  determination  of  co 
combined  with  JV.  But  when  oo  is  determined  separately,  it  is  proper 
to  assume  that  its  value  will  be  determined  with  weighing 
apparatus  whose  limit  of  accuracy  will  be  proportional  to  the 
weight  to  be  measured. 

It  is  therefore  more  consistent  with  probable  accuracy  to  make 
^co  =  C  X  CO,  C  being  a  constant  fraction,  and  to  assign  variable 
values  to  J  W,  as  the  value  of  Wis  different.  We  shall  then  have 
in  formula  (6) : 

Jgj      _      C 
a>  X  ^00  ~  1  4-  (7 

and  JP»  will  vary  only  as  the  term 

W       (to  -\-  c)  8  —  tiSi 

—  -I  /.    A  TT      /I        Aj.\  vanes. 
00   It  -{■  AH  —  (A  +  Ah) 

If  therefore  we  determine  the  ratio  of 7-  in  any  column 

00  4-  Ago  "^ 

of  Tables  III.  or  IV.  which  shows  a  satisfactory  low  value  of  AP^^ 
we  may  find  from  this  ratio  a  value  for  (7,  and  thence  for  Aoo^ 
which  will  make  the  value  of  AP^  constant  throughout  either  of 
these  Tables. 

Thus  in  Table  IV.  for  on  =  23.1  pounds  and  Ago  =  ^  we  have 

Aoo  1  \  .  \  C 


Qj^  Ago"  V^  (23.1  +  1)  ""  16  x  24.1  ""385       1  +  (T 

whence  C  ■=■  \  per  cent.,  and  this  gives  AP^  =  0.35  per  cent. 

For  Aco  =  \  per  cent,  all  the'  values  of  AP^  in  Table  IV. 
will  be  0.35  per  cent,  and  all  those  in  Table  III.  will  be 
0.35  X  14^  =  0.38. 

Assign  to  AW 2L  value  equal  to  the  greatest  sensitiveness  with 
which  200  pounds  can  be  weighed  on  a  special  steelyard,  viz., 
tK^  pound,  and  we  shall  have  the  values  of  AP^  in  Tables  III.  and 
IV.  reduced  about  six  times.  Table  III.  deals  with  too  small 
values  of  co  for  use  in  a  practical  calorimeter.  Table  IV.,  rear- 
ranged on  the  above  basis,  gives 
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Si  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  ti  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

tt  :;=  the  temperature  of  TF  after  the  condensation  of  w. 

8t*  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  f,  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

c  =  correction  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  be  added  to  i  to  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  dne  to  radiation,  conduction  and  evaporation 
from  the  calorimeter  during  the  interval  of  an  experiment. 

t^  =  the  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  at  which  water  boils  under  the 
pressure  at  which  the  steam  w  is  produced. 

St  =  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  ^,  and  zero,  Fahr- 
enheit. 

H  =  the  heat   in   British  thermal   units  reckoned   from   zero, 

Fahrenheit,  which  should  be   realized  from  the  condensation   of 

each  pound  of  w,  if  the  latter  is  perfectly  dry  or  saturated  steam, 

fiuch  as  steam  tables  based  on   Eegnault's   researches  represent. 

That  is, 

R=  1092.7  +  0.305  (4  -  32)  +  32. 

"TA  =  the  heat   in   British   thermal   units,  reckoned  from   zero, 

Fahrenheit,  which  should  be  realized  by  the  cooling  of  each  pound 

oi'w,  if  the  latter  is  entirely  liquid  water  at  the  temperature  ^,. 

That  is, 

h  =  /,5,. 

P  =  the  percentage  of  w^  which  is  liquid  water  or  the  per  cent, 
of  its  weight,  which  by  condensation  will  afford  only  h  thermal 
units  per  pound.  Then  the  thermal  units  which  will  be  contained 
in  the  calorimeter  after  the  entrance  of  the  w  pounds  of  steam  are, 

P  P 

:r^    X    W    X    h    '\-    {W   —   zrjrz:     X    w)  H  +  W  X    t^    X    8^. 

But  by  the  observation  of  U  and  determinations  of  c  we  have,  the 
lieat  present  in  the  calorimeter  after  condensation  also  equals 

{w  +    W)  X  {U  ■¥  C)8t\ 
wlience, 

P   X   W    X   h  /  P   X   W\     J.J.  JJ7--  /  Tir    .  V  /^      .        \ 

or, 

P  =  100  \  -  ^  [(^  +  g)  «.  -  <.«■]  +v}[H-{U  +  c)  a.]  )  ^j, 

*  S«e  Rankine's  Steam  Slngine,  Art.  SOU. 
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II.  That  for  the  above  conditions  the  magnitudes  of  the  several 
partial  errors  are  as  follows : 

Error  due  to  weight  of  condensed  steam  +  0.35 

"           "       initial  temperature  of  water  4-  0.15 

''          "      final            "              "  -  0.32 

'*           *'       weight  of  condensing  water  —  0.06 

*'           "       steam  pressure  +  0.24 

m.  As  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  condensing  water  to  the  weight 
of  steam  condensed  exceeds  thirteen  to  one,  the  errors  due  to  the 
temperatures  are  proportionally  increased — all  other  errors  remain- 
ing sensibly  constant. 

Consequently  the  lower  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  caZori-- 
meter  the  greater  the  error ^  for  example^for  a  range  of  5^  the  con- 
densing water  must  be  239  times  the  steam  condensed,  and  the 
errors  of  final  and  initial  temperatures  would  be  ^^  =  18  times 
the  amounts  in  11.  The  rnost  general  law  is  therefore  that  the 
total  error  is  a  minimum  when  the  range  of  temperatures  in  the 
calorimeter  is  greatest. 

IV.  That  for  the  above  conditions  the  effect  of  dropping  out  the 
terms  Jew,  J  FT,  J^,  M^^  AH  and  Ah  within  the  parentheses,  of 
formulae  (6)  to  (12)  does  not  sufficiently  affect  the  results  to  make 
a  total  variation,  even  neglecting  signs,  of  as  much  as  0.05  per  cent. 

Consequently  these  formulae  may  be  simplified  *  and  written  as 
follows  : 

FORMULA    FOR    DISCREPANCIES    DUE   TO  INSTRUMENTAL  ERRORS  IN 

PRIMING    TESTS. 

Twice  the  sum  of  these  errors,  taking  all  signs  alike,  gives  the 
greatest  possible  discrepancy  of  duplicate  priming  tests : 

Error  due  weight  of  con- )  (  ^  ^ 

densed   steam   m  per- >•  =+ioo^^ — A  qo ^per  ceot. 

-    centage  of  priming.      ;  (^  H—h  J 

Error  due  final  temperature )  i       W  1    i 

-  1        .  r  =  —  100  ^U  \  ~7Tf — n  +  ff — %  f  P®r  cent, 

of  condensmg  water.         i  (ao^n  —n)      n—n) 

Error  due  initial  temperature  of )  {       ^      ) 

J        •  1  >•  =  +  100  -^^    K  —jjj — Tv  \  per  cent, 

condensing  water.  )  (ooi^u  —  n})  "^ 

*  Each  formula  is  here  made  equal  to  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of  P, 
with  respect  to  any  variable,  multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  error  due  that  variable. 
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Errordue)  (         B--{t,  +  e)s,-2^Z[(U  +  c^,-Ui/\  . 

«team  pres-  V  =  +  100J^]+2- (fi^T^y-g "^.ff^f  ^ 

sure.       )  (  ;   $ 

Error  due  weight  of )    .     ,^  ^^i+[  (U-^e)8^-ti9x  i 

«^     J       •  *.       f  =-100^Tr^— -  \  .  H-     XV ^percent. 

condensing  water. )  (        <»(if— A)       )  "^ 

(7=  per  cent,  of  co  which  represents  its  error  of  observation. 

TV  =  weight  of  condensing  water,  J  W  its  error  in  pounds. 

^2  =  final  temperature,  ^t^  its  error,  in  degrees. 

ti  =  initial      "  Jti  its  error,         " 

c  =  loss  due  radiation  in  degrees. 

ff=  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  steam. 

B  —  A  =  latent      "  "  '' 

JH  And  JA,  errors  in  heat  units. 

S^  =  mean  specific  heat  of  liquid  water  between  O  and  fj. 
Si=:  "  *'  "  "  "         O  and  t^. 

The  table  on  p.  376  exhibits  the  application  of  these  formulae  to 
the  results  of  Hoadley's  and  Regnault's  steam  measurements,  and 
to  the  case  of  the  ordinary  barrel  and  worm  used  on  a  less  accurate 
ficale. 

The  tables  on  p.  377  exhibit  the  variation  of  results  obtained 
in  the  practical  use  of  calorimeters  whose  theoretical  error  is 
shown  in  the  preceding  table.  In  the  case  of  Begnault's  apparatus 
the  percentages  of  priming  are  obtained  from  his  original  publioa- 
tion  of  his  determination  of  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  steam. 
The  figures  are  deduced  by  calculating  the  total  heat  of  evapora- 
tion for  each  pressure  by  Regnault's  standard  formula,   • 

H  =  606.5  +  305  ^  (Centigrade  units), 

^^^  reducing  the  difference  between  the  calculated  heat  and  that 
given  by  Regnault's  experiment  to  its  equivalent  in  percentage  of 
pnming.  The  results  with  the  Hoadley  apparatus  are  selected 
'rom  his  report  on  "  Warm  Blast  Boilers."  The  results  with  the 
harrel  and  ordinary  surface  condenser  were  obtained  during  tests 
^^ie  at  the  Stevens  Institute. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Chxxs.  E,  Emery, — I  consider  this  paper  a  valaable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  common  for 
many  of  us  to  test  the  quality  of  steam  by  looking  at  an  issuing 
jet  from  a  gauge  cock  or  other  outlet,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  mist  in  the  steam  will 
change  the  character  of  the  jet,  but  what  that  quantity  was  defi- 
nitely we  have  had  no  means  of  determining  before.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  know  that  it  is  so  small  as  practically  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  use  a  calorimeter  when  the  test  shows  that  the 
steam  is  dry.  I  feel  grateful  to  Prof.  Denton  for  having  settled 
the  question  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  and  trust  that  the  pho- 
tographs presented  may  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  society's  rooms 
where  they  may  be  consulted.  The  iUustrations  are  good  repro- 
ductions but  the  originals  are  necessarily  more  clear. 

I  will  only  add  that  many  have  observed  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  refrigerating  surface  will  cause  inconvenience  from 
water  of  condensation.  I  recollect  that  in  the  expansion  experi- 
ments under  the  government  we  had  the  indicator  set  with  exposed 
pieces  of  brass  pipe  only  about  eight  inches  long,  but  there  was 
trouble  all  the  time  with  water  blowing  out  around  the  piston  and 
wetting  the  paper,  which  was  overcome  by  simply  felting  these 
short  pieces  of  pipe.  Keferring  to  the  remarks  in  regard  to 
entraining  water,  I  have  of  late  years  found  that  water  lodging  in 
the  pockets  of  steam  pipes  will  be  carried  along  by  currents  of 
much  lower  velocity  than  I  thought  possible  in  former  years. 
,The  Madison  Avenue  steam  pipe  in  New  York  was  10^  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  half  a  mile  long,  an^  run  up  a  hill  from  th6 
boiler  house  at  a  steep  grade.  In  starting  it  to  supply  less  than 
half  a  dozen  houses  I  at  first  placed  a  trap  only  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  expecting  that,  with  the  very  low  velocity  of  steam  which 
would  be  required  at  first,  the  water  would  all  run  back  under  the 
current  of  steam,  but  this  action  did  not  take  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  water  would  accumulate  ahead  of  the  current  of  steam 
until  it  blocked  the  pipe,  so  as  to  be  periodically  forced  into  one 
of  the  buildings  at  the  end  of  a  line  on  a  side  street,  completely 
disarranging  the  apparatus,  and  it  became  necessary  in  that  half 
mile  of  large  pipe  to  put  in  two  additional  traps,  which  remedied 
the  difficulty.  I  was  also  annoyed  in  one  of  the  very  large  build- 
ings supplied  by  the  company  with  the  statement  that  water  occa- 
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^ionallj  came  into  the  pumps  and  caused  annoyance.  It  did  not 
seem  possible,  but  on  examining  the  grade  of  the  long  pipe  run- 
ning through  the  basement  to  the  rear  it  was  found  that  the  men 
had  carelessly  allowed  it  to  sag  in  the  center  about  an  inch,  and 
iilthough  the  pipe  was  10 j^  inches  in  diameter  and  large  enough 
to  have  carried  steam  satisfactorily  for  four  times  as  much  appa- 
ratus as  there  was  in  the  building,  the  water  in  this  little  pocket 
would  periodically  be  carried  forward  causing  the  annoyance 
referred  to.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  C,  H.  Peabody. — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Denton 
how  much  experience  would  be  required  in  making  tests  of  this 
sort  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  steam  from  the 
appearance  of  the  jet?  If  it  would  be  possible  with  a  small 
amount  of  experience  to  determine  whether  the  steam  was  nearly 
dry  or  whether  it  contained  one  per  cent  or  two  per  cent,  of 
moisture  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman. — If  so  small  an  amount  as  one  per  cent, 
of  moisture  is  apparent  in  the  discharged  steam,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  this  paper  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  carrying  on 
the  experiment  in  a  moist  or  humid  atmosphere  ?  Would  such 
humidity  have  any  marked  effect  upon  the  results  or  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  steam?  Would  the  projected  steam  hold  a 
<;oDdition  and  appearance  of  its  own  independent  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  or  would  it  be  affected  at  once? 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Babcock. — We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor 
Denton  for  this  paper,  because  it  establishes  with  a  sort  of  mathe- 
loatical  exactness  certain  things  which  we  have  heretofore  assumed 
<i  prioH  ;  but  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  steam  expanding  from 
a  high  pressure  into  a  lower,  without  loss  of  heat,  becomes  super- 
heated, and  that  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
this  issuing  jet  according  to  the  pressure  from  which  it  is  allowed 
to  escape ;  that  is,  the  higher  the  pressure  the  more  the  super- 
heating, and  therefore  the  drier  it  would  appear  at  the  point  of 
issue.  We  could  not  therefore  say  that  the  same  appearance 
which  shows  dry  steam  with  150  lbs.  pressure  would  be  required 
as  proof  of  dry  steam  at  50  lbs.,  because  there  would  be  more 
superheating  with  the  first,  as  is  shown  by  Professor  Peabody's 
paper  on  the  calorimeter.  In  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  with 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  at  the  Calvert  Sugar  Refinery  in 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Stillman  used  to  take  much  pride  in  showing  that 
the  steam  was  dry.     His  method  was  to  open  a  petcock  and  allow 
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the  steam  to  escape,  the  jet  being  quite  invisible  for  about  two 
inches.  He  would  then  take  a  common  match  and  light  it  by  the 
heat  of  the  steam  in  this  invisible  space,  holding  that  there  wa& 
no  better  proof  of  the  steam  being  absolutely  dry.  It  seems  by 
Professor  Denton's  statement  that  that  must  have  been  dry  steam  ;. 
but  it  is  also  probable  that  it  must  have  been  slightly  superheated 
or  it  would  not  have  lighted  a  match ;  but  that  boiler  had  no 
superheating  surface,  and  the  steam  in  the  boiler  could  not  have 
been  superheated. 

Prof,  Deiitoi}. — Answering  Prof.  Peabody's  question  I  would 
say  that  I  think  a  departure  of  one  per  cent,  of  steam  from  dry- 
ness cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  by  anybody  whose  attention  i& 
once  called  to  this  method.  One  per  cent,  will  unquestionably 
show  a  decided  difference  between  dry  steam  and  a  steam  with 
that  amount  of  moisture.  But  I  have  stated  in  the  paper  that 
when  we  go  beyond  two  per  cent,  the  method  fails.  If  it  is  a  fact, 
as  I  have  allowed  myself  to  assume — and  I  should  like  to  be  veri- 
fied  upon  this  point  by  men  of  long  experience  who  are  here — ^if 
it  is  a  fact  that  moisture  in  steam  always  shows  by  irregular  flow- 
ing,  you  cannot  have  priming  of  any  great  amount  in  a  boiler 
without  irregularity  of  action.  It  has  been  suspected  that  boilers 
give  a  great  deal  more  moisture  than  they  actually  do.  The 
moisture  question  has  been  made  too  much  of.  I  believe  that 
boilers  that  give  a  continuous  gaseous  flow  of  steam  have  dry 
steam.  I  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  boilers  will  be  found  to  give 
steam  very  close  to  dryness  if  they  run  regularly  at  all.  If  they  do 
not  run  regularly  the  test  will  be  oflF.  Nobody  will  desire  calori- 
meter discriminations  to  test  a  boiler  that  violently  primes.  The 
real  test  is  to  find  when  a  boiler  is  doing  much  uniform  work  how 
much  heat  is  to  be  charged  to  it.  I  think  the  distinctions  are 
going  to  narrow  themselves  down  to  between  zero  and  one  per 
cent,  in  tests  that  are  of  any  value. 

As  to  Mr.  Weightman's  point,  it  is  well  raised.  If  that  jet 
flowed  into  an  atmosphere  saturated,  I  think  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  its  appearance.  There  generally  is  not  much  moisture 
over  a  boiler  where  a  jet  will  be  located.  But  the  point  is  well 
raised.  I  have  been  looking,  since  the  paper  was  written,  for  a 
foggy  atmosphere,  but  when  it  came  I  could  not  use  it,  and  the 
point  is  still  open.  Mr.  Babcock^s  remarks  about  the  superheat- 
ing were  also  well  taken.  Of  course,  all  the  energy  of  flow  goes 
into  the  jet,  and  it  is  superheated.     Undoubtedly  the  difference  of 
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pressure  will  affect  the  appearance,  as  he  most  correctly  states, 
and  for  that  reason  I  made  the  test  at  55  pounds  and  95  pounds, 
and  showed  jets  during  all  conditions  at  those  two  pressures,  and, 
as  remarked  in  the  paper,  the  95  pound  jet  always  tends  more 
towards  whiteness.  There  is  a  slight  departure  of  the  high  press- 
ure jets  from  the  absolutely  invisible  color  of  the  low  pressure 
jets,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  from  experiments  for  55  to 
1)5  pounds  that  no  ordinary  pressure  would  prevent  the  steam 
being  still  gaseous,  and  quite  blue,  and  that  whiteness  would 
never  show  unless  there  was  absolute  moisture  added  to  the 
steam. 

Since  writing  the  paper  I  have  been  troubled  about  one  point. 
In  cooling  this  jet  it  was  all  cooled  at  the  surface  ;  all  the  chilling 
that  was  done  was  done  on  the  steam  around  the  interior  surface 
of  the  pipe,  and  of  course  it  all  clung  to  the  surface  of  the  jet.  By 
looking  at  the  jet  with  a  magnifying  glass  this  whiteness  was  a 
series  of  lines  of  white  water  hanging  together  and  between  them 
would  be  little  strips  of  gas,  the  lines  being  so  close  together  as  to 
present  a  white  appearance.  Now,  if  the  water  emanated  from 
the  boiler,  we  might  have  the  moisture  similarly  distributed  in  the 
jet ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  water  in  the  jet  tends  to  form  a 
stream  of  its  own  ;  all  the  water  tends  to  cling  together. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Emery's  point  as  to  water  being  carried  along 
^th  the  steam,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  conclusions  regarding 
Figs.  70  and  71  confirmed  by  his  account.  It  appears  that  the 
velocity  in  the  pipes  will  carry  the  water  to  an  engine,  and  if  we 
get  a  wet  jet  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  boiler,  we 
niust  not  say  that  the  boiler  made  the  water,  until  it  is  traced 
-clear  back  to  the  boiler. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  occurred  when  that 
drain  cock  was  shut,  and  then  the  throttle  valve  was  shut ;  did 
that  make  any  difference  in  the  jet  ? 

Prof.  Dentov, — ^I  did  not  try  that  particular  experiment. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  should  think  then  that  the  jet  would  still 
show  white.  If  the  water  ran  along  the  pipe  at  slow  velocity,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  escape,  it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  jet. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  arranged  a  drum  on  the  outflow  pipe  similar 
to  that  illustrated  in  the  cuts  although  not  large,  and  the  jet 
was  always  white,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  was  drained. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Denton,  if  he 
las  tried  this  experiment,  whether  there  would  be  any  difference 
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in  the  apparent  dryness  of  the  steam  in  the  same  boiler  tinder 
the  same  conditions  if  the  steam  was  taken  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  boiler  shell  or  from  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  by  means  of  a  pipe  entering  that  mass  of  steam  ? 

Prof.  Denton, — I  cannot  answer  from  any  experienca  My 
belief  is  if  there  was  a  quiescent  action  in  there  it  would  make  no 
difference ;  but  when  Begnault  made  his  tests  he  thought  that  of 
sufficient  importance  to  carry  his  inside  pipe  in  and  wind  it  as  a^ 
worm. 

APPENDIX  TO   DISCUSSION  ON  APPBiBANCE   OF  STEAM  JETS. 


During  the  discussion  the  point  was  made  that  the  appearance 
of  a  jet  of  steam  was  that  of  superheated  steam  if  the  steam  issu- 
ing from  the  boiler  was  perfectly  dry.  I  assented  to  this  view  on 
the  ground  that  the  energy  which  produced  the  velocity  acted  to- 
superheat  the  jet.  This  fact  would  not  prevent  the  identification 
of  dry  steam  by  the  jets,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  necessitate  the 
examination  of  jets  of  dry  steam  at  all  practical  pressures,  so  that 
differences  of  appearance  due  to  possible  different  amounts  of 
superheating  might  be  recognized. 

The  energy  producing  the  velocity  of  steam  flowing  from  one 
reservoir  into  another  is  that  represented  by  the  area  ABCD  of  the 
accompanying  figure  (Fig.  107),  CD  being  an  adiabatic  curve.    This- 


Fig.  107. 


Zero 
presaure. 


area  expressed  in  foot-lbs.  equals  the  ms  viva  of  the  steam,  and  to- 
obtain  the  velocity  we  have  simply  to  equate  these  quantities  and 
solve  for  the  velocity.  Thus,  if  pi  is  105  lbs.  per  square  inch  and 
P2  is  67  lbs.,  BO  is  to  be  taken  as  4.2  representing  the  volume  ii» 
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cubic  feet  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  105  pounds  pressure,  and  AD 
this  Tolume  expanded  to  67  lbs.,  making  the  latter  6.3  cubic  feet. 
We  may  then  take  the  mean  effective  pressure  just  as  though 
ABCD  was  the  indicator  card  from  a  steam  engine,  and  we 
should  find  it  to  be  31  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  value  of  ABCD 
in  foot-lbs.  is  then, 

31  X  144  X  6.3  =  28,000. 

We  therefore  have  28,000  =  — -. —  x  Velocity^  =  vis  viva.     The 
mass  is  one  lb.  divided  by  32|^,  hence, 


Velocity  =  V  2  x  28,000  x  32^  =  1,350  feet  per  second. 

■ 

The  weight  that  would  flow  per  second  through  an  orifice  one 
square  foot  in  area  would  be 

^^^        =  250  lbs. 


Volume  AD 


Now  the  energy  which,  by  these  principles,  would  produce  the 

flow  of  a  jet  at  95  lbs.  gauge  pressure  into  the  atmosphere  equals 

114,475  foot-lbs.     Hence,  if  we  admit  that  this  energy  is  devoted 

114  475 
to  superheating  the  jet,  the  latter  would  receive  — _'        =150 

British  thermal  units.  This  would  superheat  the  steam  about 
300  degrees  Fahr.  Now,  by  reference  to  photographic  Fig.  68,  it 
maybe  seen  that  9  degrees  of  superheating  produced  by  throttling 
created  a  distinct  and  very  considerable  increase  in  the  distance 
from  the  orifice  over  which  the  jet  was  of  the  invisible  appear- 
ance. 

Experiments  with  jets  superheated  by  flame,  200  degrees  Fahr. 

above  the  point  of  saturation,  show  that  the  steam  is  thereby 

made  so  invisible  as  to  dissolve  into  the  atmosphere  without  being 

discernible  to  the  eye — the  white  cloud  shown   by  the  several 

photogi'aphs  being  entirely  absent. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  jets  which  are  invisible  for  only  half 
an  inch  from  the  orifice  cannot  be  superheated  by  the  amount  of 
the  energy  causing  flow,  and  my  assertion  that  such  was  the  case 
is  therefore  incorrect. 

Another  view,  suggested  by  a  member  shortly  after  the  dis- 
cussion, was  that  all  the  energy  of  the  jet  being  in  the  form  of 
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kinetic  energy,  the  steam  as  seen  flowing  was  below  the  point  of 
saturation  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
energy  of  flow  and  the  fall  of  internal  heat  corresponding  to  the 
highest  and  lowest  pressures. 

According  to  this  idea,  we  should  have  for  95  lbs.  gauge  pres- 
sure in  the  boiler  and  the  atmosphere  for  the  lower  pressure,  a  fall 
of  internal  heat  of  35  thermal  units.  This  taken  from  the  150 
units  represented  by  the  energy  of  flow  leaves  115  units  to  cause 
moisture  in  the  steam.  The  amount  of  moisture  would  thereby 
be  about  tioelve  per  cent. 

Now,  by  photograph  No.  64,  one  per  cent,  causes  distinct  white- 
ness in  the  jet  over  the  portion  of  the  latter  which  is  blue  or 
invisible  when  the  steam  is  not  laden  with  this  amount  of  moist- 
ure. Evidently,  therefore,  the  energy  of  flow  cannot  all  be  con- 
sidered to  abstract  heat  from  the  steam  with  any  better  results 
than  are  afforded  by  the  superheating  theory.  The  consideration 
of  the  above  facts  suggested  the  advisability  of  investigating  the 
thermodynamic  action  of  the  jet  sufficiently  to  obtain  some  view 
of  the  distribution  of  heat  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
various  facts  observed,  and  such  an  investigation  is  given  below 
under  the  heading :  "  Theoretical  Discussion  of  Distribution  of 
Heat  in  Jet."  The  conclusion  reached  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  portion  represented  by  ABGO  of  the  energy  of  flow 
tends  to  superheat  the  steam,  while  the  area  FCDE  abstracts  heat 
just  as  occurs  in  adiabatic  expansion  in  a  steam  engine.  Also 
that  the  area  OADE  either  consumes  itself  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  or  (in  considering  a  portion  of  the 
jet  at  a  pressure  above  the  atmosphere),  is  lodged  in  the  portion 
of  the  jet  which  is  at  a  lower  pressure  than  the  part  under  obser- 
vation. 

On  these  bases  it  appears  by  the  numerical  calculations  in 
Table  I.,  that  for  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  (gauge)  a  portion  of  a  jet 
which  is  at  atmospheric  pressure  will  contain  4  per  cent,  of  moist- 
ure, but  that  a  portion  which  is  at  50  lbs.  pressure  contains 
practically  no  moisture. 

The  question  therefore  arises.  At  what  pressure  is  that  portion 
of  the  jet  adjoining  the  orifice,  where  the  invisible  appearance 
exists?  To  answer  we  must  refer  to  experimental  researches  on 
the  outflow  of  steam,  the  most  valuable  discussion  of  which  comes 
from  Rankine,  who  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Engineer, 
1869,  points  out  that  by  the  experiments  of  Napier  on  the  flow  of 
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steam,  for  all  boiler  preBsnres  up  to  300  lbs.,  the  n 
jlaiDs  when  the  pressure  opposed  to  the  flow  is  about  ^tfts  of  tlie 
boiler  pressure,  and  that  any  reduction  of  the  opposiog  ^tfaflure 
below  this  proportion  of  the  boiler  pressure,  produces  do  practical 
change  in  the  weight  flowing  per  unit  of  time. 
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This  remarkable  result  has  since  been  "confirmed  by  the  elabo- 
rate and  admirable  experiments  of  the  committee  on  safety  Talves 
of  the  Instilute  of  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland.  The  results  of  their 
experiments  are  summarized  on  page  893  of  D.  K.  Clark's  Manual 
for  Mechanical  Eiiijin''ers.  Fiyure  108  shows  these  results  plotted 
in  the  form  oF  a  curve. 

It  may  be  seen   that  the   maximum  flow  obtains  for  a  back 
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pressure  equal  to  0.58tbs  of  boiler  pressure.  Other  curves  are 
shown,  one  representing  Professor  Peabody's  results,  and  another 
experiments  made  by  the  writer.  These  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  flow  occurs  when  the  back  pressure  is  at  about  i^ths  of 
boiler  pressure,  and  that  there  is  no  *  change  in  the  rate  of  flow 
for  back  pressures  less  than  tliis  amount.  The  results  of  calculat- 
ing the  weight  of  outflow  are  also  shown  by  a  curve,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  theory  makes  the  maximum  flow  occur  at  the  same 
back  pressure  as  experiment,  but  does  not  maintain  the  flow  con- 
stant after  the  attainment  of  a  maximum.  Now,  the  explanation 
of  the  constant  flow  for  all  back  pressures  below  y^ths  boiler 
pressure,  which  was  offered  by  Rankine  in  the  article  referred 
to,  is  that  the  pressure  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  jet  never 
falls  below  about  jV^^^^s  of  the  boiler  pressure,  no  matter  how  low 
the  pressure  may  be  reduced  below  this  point.  Consequently  the 
weight  which  flows  per  unit  of  time  remains  that  due  to  the 
density  and  velocity  corresponding  to  the  back  pressure  of  ^ths 
boiler  pressure,  for  all  values  of  back  pressure  less  than  this 
amount.  The  Shipbuilders'  committer  found  this  principle  true, 
even  when  the  back  pressure  was  the  best  possible  vacuum.  It 
follows  froya  this  principle  that  that  portion  of  a  jet  immediately 
adjoining  the  end  of  the  tube  or  orifice  through  which  steam  flows 
into  thAi  atmosphere^  is  at  a  pressure  very  litth  below  ^ths  of  the 
boiler  pressu?*e,  Hence^  by  the  results  in  Table  Z,  the  steam,  at  this 
point  is  in  a  condition  which  is  practically  exacUy  saturated.  An 
examination  of  the  results  in  Table  L  for  both  105  and  70  Ihs, 
boiler  pressure  will  illustrate  that  the  above  result  is  practically 
true  for  all  pressures.  In  other  words,  steam  iss\iing  frovn  a  boiler 
into  the  atmosphere  not  obstructed  by  urire-drawing  so  as  to  sensibly 
lower  its  normal  velocity  of  flow,  is  always  prax^ti  call  y  dry  close  to 
the  orijice  of  exit, 

THEORETICAL   DISCUaSION  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF   HEAT  IN   JET. 

Suppose  steam  to  flow  from  a  boiler  A  into  the  atmosphere 
through  a  straight  tube,  as  per  Fig.  109. 

Let  Ay  unit  of  weight  of  steam,  be  represented  by  the  rectangles 

OoboCodo    ,     ,     ,     a"ob"'oc"'od'"o,  Fig.  109,  and  by  the  length  aA, 

*  Professor  Peabody  in  his  paper  locates  the  maximum  experimental  flow  at  a 
hack  pressure  equal  to  about  i^o^hs  of  boiler  pressure,  basing  it  on  the  observa- 
tion  marked  E.  Evidently  this  obser\ation  is  an  accidental  result,  and  I  treat  it 
as  sucli  in  my  remarks. 
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Pig.  110.     Let  the  gauge  pressure  in  the  boiler  be  constantly  90 
IbB.  per  sqnare  inch. 

Conceive  the  dimensions  of  the  tube  to  be  such  that  the  weight 
of  steam  discharged  per  second  to  be  unity.  Then  in  one  second 
the  rectangle  of  steam  a"'oft"'uC  "V^  "o  expands  from  the  pressure  Ooi 
and  volume  a,J,,  Fig.  110,  to  the  pressure  I>£!  and  volume  OD, 
and  simultaneously  it  moves  from  ffi  to  g,.  Conceive  that  when 
occupying  the  positions  gi,  g-t,     ■     ■     .    g^  the  steam  is  at  the 


OOi,  Ooi  .  .  .  Oa-,,  Fig.  110.  Then  the  volumes 
■:"\v.iv'^"'^  v^ViV'iV'i  .  .  .  VtVrV\v\  are  represented  by  Ojfcs,  a^ 
■  .  .  a^b■J,  Fig,  110,  h^E  being  an  adiabatic  curve.  The  phe- 
nomena occurring  during  one  second  are  then  as  follows : 

(1)  Unity  weiglit  of  water  is  vaporized  in  A,  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  heat  from  the  main  source  equal  to 

H  =  total  heat  of  evaporation  for  90  lbs.  pressure. 

Tiie  unit  of  weiglit  thus  vaporized  displaces  a^^od^,  causing  the 
latter  to  force  go  to  g,.  Thereby  there  is  performed  the  work 
O'l^hjc,  of  which  the  part  ()(i,'Jh,k  is  expended  against  the  atmos- 
phere and  a^a^^b'1  creates  velocity  iu  yi-  We  have  thus  expended 
s  portion  of  H,  but  have  not  lowered  the  latent  heat  or  tempera- 
ture of  (7i,  since  RegnauU's  value  for  //includes  the  work  of  forc- 
ing the  steam  out  of  a  boiler  at  constant  pressure. 

(2)  y,  becomes  g-^,  and  thereby  the  work  kiy^bjci  is  performed,  the 
portion  kh'-Xjkf  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  and 
i'^bji^i  creating  velocity. 

(3)  jj  becomes  g^,  g^  becomes  g,     .     .     .    g,,  becomes  g^,  and 
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thereby  the  amounts  of  work  Xihjb^  .  .  .  a%6«  J?  create  velocity 
in  the  steam  and  h^x^  .  .  .  Jc^ED  overcome  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance. 

Summarizing  these  effects  we  have  the  distribution  of  heat  as 
follows : 

Let  V2  =  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  saturated  steam  for  the 
pressure  DE,  and  H^  =  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  for  this 
pressure. 

In  forcing  the  steam  from  the  boiler  there  is  performed  upon 
the  steam  aqaj)ih\  units  of  work  and  upon  the  atmosphere  Oa^\k 
units  of  work. 

By  adiabatic  expansion  to  condition  E^  heat  is  abstracted  equal 
to  TcbxED.  By  proper  transformation  the  value  of  this  area  may 
be  written,* 

*  The  work  JcbiED  =        p  du,  in  wUicU  u  is  any  volume  of  the  mixture  after 

commencement  of  expansion. 

Vi  =  volume  of  one  pound  of  saturated  steam. 
U9  =  volume  of  the  mixture  at  end  of  expansion. 

[Ui  (pi  Cpi 

pdu=\     udp  ^{pi—pi)f)i  +  {ua  —  Vi)pi=        u  dp  —  piVi  +  piUt.  .  (1.) 

Jv>  }P2  JP7 

dVi 

Bankings  Steam  Engine,  Art.  281. 
Whence,  RcmHn^s  Steam  Engine,  Art.  284. 


udp  +  p^th  —  PiVi  = 

j\rx  —  ri(l  +  hyp  log  f;)  [  +  (^1  —  ^0 «i^'  —  l>i^>  +  P^^^  = 

(Ti         dpi\  dpi 

/hyp  log  —  +  ^^dF/  "*■  ^^^^dTi  "~^»*'*  "^  P"^'-     •     ^^^ 


/  Ti  dPi\  dp* 

T.^Jhyp  log  -  +  tJ,  ^J  =  T,u,  g^  by  (2). 

dpi 
Also  TiVi  J—  —  latent  heat  per  pound  of  steam  at  pi  in  foot-pounds  per  Reg^ 

dpi  Ui 

nault's  tables,  and  r^Wa  j_"  =  latent  heat  per  —  lbs.  of  steam  at  pa  in  foot-pounds 

per  Regnault's  tables. 

Bankine*8  Steam  Engine^  Art.  255. 
Hence  (3)  may  be  written, 

^,JE'i)  =  e7'(r,  -  ra)-^'j5^"  +ir-i),Ui  +jpaUa,  .     .     .     (4.) 

Va 
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Icb^ED  =  Hi-  OaAk  -  (He  -DE  x  Fg)  +  ©,.  .  .  (1.) 

in  which  Q  is  a  qaautity  representing  heat  supplied  by  the  lique- 
faction ^  of  a  certain  portion  of  steam  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  adiabatic  expansion. 

If  now  we  consider  that  the  work  0^0^^)^  is  available  to  tend  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  Kh^ED^  we  may  write  : 

Kl^ED  -  a^^\  =  ^1  -  Oanf)dc  -  {H^  -  DE  x  v^)  +  Q    .    (2.) 

In  which  Q'  is  a  value  representing  liquefaction  less  in  amount 
than  Q. 
Equation  (2)  may  be  written  : 

=  h'^iE  +  Kh\ED  4-  Oa>f)\K  +  a^Mn  -  «7aiJi*V  -  BE  x  v^ 
=  b'^b^E  +  Kh\ED  4-  Oa^\K  -  DExv^-  {H^  -  He)    .     (3.) 

in  which 

H'  =  latent  heat  per  pound  of  steam  at  pi  foot-poands. 

H"  =-lateiit  heat  per  pound  of  steam  at  p^  foot-pounds. 

Add  and  subtract  H"  in  (4). 
Tlien, 

^^     )  -  ^"  +  H'  -  pxvi  +  p,u^.  .    (5.) 

r,  —  Ta  =  ^i  —  ti,  in  which  /,  and  U  are  temperatures  above  0  on  Fahrenheit 
scale.     Hence  (5)  may  be  written, 

kbiED  =  Jh  +  H'  -  {JU  +  H")  +  E"  ^^'  ^  ^')  -i?,®,  +  pat^ 

(tJa  —  Ui\ 
—I^J-piVr-^P^U^ (7.) 

in  which  Hi  and  He  are  total  heats  bj  Regnault's  tables  in  foot-pounds. 

But 

/            Ua  —  «a     \                                  /Vi  —  Wa\ 
Pat/a  =Pa  (  «a  —  — ~ tJa  J  =  PiVt  —  p^Vq  I  — ^ J. 

Hence  (7)  may  be  written, 

Ua  ~~  t^a 
Jd>iED  =Hx-  piVr  -  (^£  -  paf?a)  +  — ^  (-ff"  -  !>,««).        .      (8.) 

I'a  —  Ui  ' 

Now  — ^         is  the  proportion  oft?,,  which  liquefies  and  is  equal  to  Q  in  (1)  ; 
alpo  piVi  =  Oaibik 

PiVi  =  HE  X  tJa 
hence  we  have  (1)  as  per  text. 
♦  Rnnkine's  Steam  Engine^  equation  (2),  Art.  283. 


hi^. 
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Equation  (3)  divided  by  the  latent  heat  of  steam  for  the  pressure 
DE  gives  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  steam  represented  by 
the  portion  ^7  of  the  jet,  Fig.  109. 

For  any  other  portion  of  the  jet  as  g^,  which  is  at  the  pressure 
Oa^  we  may  conceive  the  action  to  be  the  same  as  though  a  jet 
flowed  into  an  atmosphere  at  a  pressure  Ooa,  since  g^  absorbs  only 
the  dynamical  effects  represented  by  the  area  o^^^^  which  lies 
above  ajb^.     In  general,  therefore, 

Let  j9i  be  the  absolute  boiler  pressure, 
j^a,  any  lower  pressure. 

Vi,  the  volume  of  a  pound  orf  saturated  steam  at^j. 
t'g,  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  saturated  steam  at  p2* 
t^,  the  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  expanded  from  ^1  to  ^2 

adiabatically. 
Hi,  Total  heat  for  j^i. 
i?2,  Total  heat  torp^. 
Table  I.  shows  values  of  Q'. 

torpi  =  105  and  ^2  ranging  from  15  to  70  lbs.     Also 
forj^i  =  70  and  ^2  =  1^  and  33  lbs. 

From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  value  of  Q'  becomes  zero  for 
a  value  of  p^  nearly  corresponding  to  the  back  pressure  which 
gives  the  maximum  outflow  measured  by  weight.  Both  theory 
and  experiment  prove  *  that  this  pressure  is  that  of  the  steam  at 
or  near  the  extremity  of  the  nozzle  or  tube. 

Hence  it  follows  from  the  above  deductions  that  steam  as  seen 
close  to  the  end  of  the  tvhe  through  which  it  issues  into  the  atmos- 
phere is  neither  sensibly  superheated  nor  below  the  condition  of 
saturation.  Hence  dry  steam,  if  allowed  to  flow  through  an  orifljce 
into  the  atmosphere  under  conditions  such  that  it  attains  its  maxi- 
mum velocity  at  about  tlie  instant  of  exit  into  the  atmosphere^  appears 
invisible  for  a  very  short  distance  from  the  orifice  as  per  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  paper.  The  slightest  obstruction  to  its  outflow, 
created  by  throttling ,  superheats  the  steam  and  less  thanfl/oe  thermal 
units  produces  the  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the  invisible 
portion  of  the  jet ^  shown  by  photographic  Fig,  68.  The  jet  is  simi- 
larly sensitive  to  the  presence  of  moisture  as  shown  by  photographic 
Fig.  64. 

*See  Rankine's  Discussion  on  the  "  Outflow  of  Steam,**  Engineer,  18W. 
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CCCXXVII. 

ON  THE  FRICTION  OF  PISTON  PACKING    RINGS  IN 

STEAM  CYLINDERS. 

BT  JAMES  B.  DENTON,  HOBOKSN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

A  MEASUREMENT  of  such  friction  has  been  made  with  a  measuring 
device  which  consists  essentially  of  the  following  arrangement: 

A  cylinder  M  (Fig.  7a),  6  inches  bore  by  9  inches  stroke 
is  fitted  with  a  piston  A  long  enough  to  permit  a  packing 
ring  C  one  inch  wide  to  occupy  the  position  shown.  The 
ordinary  packing  rings  B,  By  preventing  the  access  of  steam  into 
the  space*  immediately  surrounding  (7.  The  latter  is  supported 
upon  the  outer  ends  of  the  levers,  2?,  Z>,  which  are  pivoted  at  0, 
and  have  their  inner  ends  coupled  to  the  rod  E.  Motion  is  given 
to  the  piston  A  and  its  attachments  through  the  piston  rod  P. 
Motion  being  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  friction  of  the  ring 
C  tilts  the  levers  D^  thus  compressing  the  spring  F.  The  result- 
ing movement  of  the  rod  E^  relative  to  the  incasing  tube  iVgives 
motion  to  a  pencil  lever  J' through  the  pitman  O  and  the  crank  H. 
Consequently  the  motion  of  the  pencil  >8^ perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  friction  of  the 
ring  C. 

The  pencil  makes  a  diagram  resembling  a  rectangle  upon  paper 
fastened  to  a  board  K^  K,  The  ring  (7  is  cut  once  and  is  provided 
with  a  device  by  the  means  of  which  its  tension  may  be  adjusted 
by  a  spring.  Means  are  also  provided  whereby  the  ring  may  be 
drawn  together  so  as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  When 
in  the  latter  condition  the  spring  F\\^  calibrated  by  loading  the 
rod  E  ^i  Q  with  known  weights  and  noting  the  resulting  move- 
ment of  the  pencil  S. 

Fac-similes  of  diagrams  are  given  below.     No.  1  (Fig.  76)  is  the 

*  This  space  is  kept  drained  of  condensed  steam. 

f  The  spring  actaally  resisting  the  motion  of  the  levers  Z>  is  the  torsion  of  the 
pivots  0.    The  spring  F  is  merely  shown  as  an  illustration  of  spring  aciion. 
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friction  at  65  pounds  tenmon  per  square  inch  upon  the  spring  C(a 
boiler  pressure  of  67  lbs.,  revohitioris  from  36  to  115,  and  anj  cut- 
off from  ^  to  J),  when  tlie  parts  of  the  piBton  and  cylinder  are 
thoroughly  devoid  of  lubricant  through 
having  been  soaked  in  naphtha.  The 
scale  of  the  diagrams  is  250  lbs.  per  inch 
of  width  eacli  side  of  the  center  line 
C  (J\  that  is,  the  distance  d  being  about 
1*5  of  an  inch,  the  friction  of  the  ring 
C  is  ^  X  250  =  aboat  80  ponnds,  of 
force  for  the  down  stroke.  Similarly 
the  distance  li,  being  about  jV  inch,  the 
total  friction  of  the  ring  t^on  the  oppo- 
site stroke  is  about  105  pounds.  The 
total  normal  pressure  between  the  ring 
C  and  cylinder  JWis  65  x  6  x  3.4416  =\ 
1226  pounds.  Therefore  the  coetKeient 
of  friction  is  about  TJ-  per  cent. 

Diagram  No.  2  (Fig.  77)  shows  the 
friction  for  a  feed  of  cylinder  oil  of  \ 
drop  per  minute*  or  one  drop  in  two 
minutes. 

It   gives   a   coefficient  of  friction  of    g 
about  5i<. 

Diagram  No.  3  (Fig.  78)  is  for  an  oil 
feed  of  one  drop  per  minute  and  shows 
an  average  coefficient  of  about  Sji.    Both 
diagrams,  Nos.  2  and  3,  aflEorded  unsatis. 
factory  lubrication,  the  piston  groaning      fSrcTioVor'^V""'"!!!!". 
at  the  ends  of  the  stroke  when  the  engine     tYuHorB'"  *  '"""  *"<"'" 
was  run  slowly,  and  the  film  of  oil  found  upon  the  interior  sur- 
faces was  a  sticky  black  paste  showing  by  chemical  analysis  aboat 
50  per  cent  of  iron. 

Diagram  No.  4  (Fig,  79)  is  for  a  feed  of  two  drops  per  minute, 
and  shows  a  coefficient  of  about  1^. 

The  oil  upon  the  interior  surfaces  for  this  diagram  indicated 
practically  perfect  lubrication,  aa  it  retained  its  natural  color  and 
was  u  neon  laminated  with  iron.  All  of  tlie  diagrams  were  taken  after 
the  engine  had  been  run  at  the  respective  feeds  for  about  8  hours. 

*  The  oil  used  was  an  average  cjlinder  oil  of  good  reputation,  and  0,000  drops 
represented  a  pint. 
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All  effect  of  inertia  is  eliminated  by  making  the  pivot  (?,  of  tlie 
levers  Z>,  coincident  with  the. center  of  gravity  of  the  ring,  the 
leveirs  D  and  the  rod  L  with  its  attachment^. 

DISCUSSION. 

F^'yof.  B.  H,  Thurston. — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  <3evice  which  Prof.  Denton  has  described.  It  strikes  rae  as 
very  ingenious  and  likely  to  be  very  useful.  I  should  think  the 
resTilts  would  probably  give  us  some  facts  and  some  figures  that 
would  be  of  gi-eat  value.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things  that  I 
bavo  seen  in  a  long  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  the  results  reported. 
AfT*,  George  Sckuhmann, — The  apparatus  described  by  Prof. 
Denton  is  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tests  were  made  do  not  correspond  with  actual  engine 
practice,  because  the  rings  J5,  B  keep  the  steam  away  from  the 
ritt^  C,  and  so  prevent  certain  particles  of  steam  from  forcing 
the  ix  way  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  the  outer 
suirface  of  the  rinpf,  which  has  some  influence  on  the  friction  of  the 
riag.  This  is  very  fully  described  in  Prof.  Robinson's  paper  on 
"  A.  Rational  System  of  Piston  Packing,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  27,  and  also 
in  a,  paper  by  the  same  author,  "  Back  Pressure  on  Valves," 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  150.  While  I  have  not  made  any  experiments  on 
piston  rings,  I  have  made  enough  with  valves  to  satisfy  myself 
that  his  theory  of  what  he  calls  "  the  pressure  of  the  creeping 
fluid  "  is  correct. 

T'or  this  same  reason  I  cannot  see  how  Prof.  Thurston's  experi- 
ment of  measuring  the  friction  of  the  piston  can  give  exact  results 
when  there  is  no  steam  at  all  in  the  cylinder.     I  should  think  the 
best  way  to  ascertain  the  friction  of  the  piston  rings  would  be  to 
take  an  indicator  card  of  the  engine  running  light  and  with  the 
"Dgs  in  position,  then   remove   the  rings   and  run   the  engine 
^thout  them,  take  another  card,  and  the  diflference  will  be  the 
Wcidon  of  the  rings.     Of  course,  there  would  be  a  waste  of  steam 
owing  to  leakage  around  the  piston,  but  I  do  not  think  this  would 
prevent  the  indicator  from  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  power 
developed. 

Mr.  Wm,  E,  Crane, — Prof.  Denton  speaks  of  water  in  steam 
^^^%  a  lubricant.  Some  years  ago  a  30  x  60  Corliss  engine  was 
erected,  and  supplied  with  steam  through  a  10"  pipe  over  200 
feet  long.  The  engine  was  started  up  and  run  for  nearly  a  month 
'^ith  uncovered  pipe. 
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During  this  time  it  required  a  large  amount  of  cylinder  oil.  The 
pipe  was  finally  covered,  and  the  amount  of  oil  required  was 
materially  reduced. 

After  some  four  years  it  became  necessary  to  replace  this  pipe 
with  a  new  one,  and  while  the  new  pipe  remained  uncovered  there 
was  the  same  difficulty  of  properly  lubricating  the  cylinder,  which 
difficulty  was  removed  by  covering  the  pipe. 

Of  course,  the  condensation  was  very  great  in  the  uncovered 
steam  pipe,  and  showed  that  the  presence  of  water  in  the  steam 
required  more  oil  for  lubrication. 

Prof.  Denton  also  mentions  the  fact  that,  where  steam  is  cut  off 
short,  more  oil  is  required  than  where  the  cut-off  is  late.  If  we 
could  entirely  prevent  cylinder  condensation,  the  problem  of 
cylinder  lubrication  would  be  much  simplified  ;  and,  if  there  were 
no  re-evaporation,  no  more  oil  would  be  required  with  a  short  cut- 
off than  with  a  long  one. 

Some  one  has  claimed  that  oil  is  not  needed  in  a  cylinder,  and 
as  proof  of  such  statement  mentions  the  fact  that  many  engines 
have  been  run  for  years  where  it  was  not  possible  to  get  oil  in  the 
cylinder.  It  is  true  that  engines  were  so  run,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  friction  in  the  same  is  very  great.  This  might  be 
illustrated  by  a  homely  incident. 

On  the  old  style  of  locomotives  they  used  a  plain  slide  valve  for 
the  throttle  valve,  and,  to  make  these  throttle  valves  work  more 
easily,  an  oil  cup  was  placed  in  the  dome  just  over  the  steam 
pipe,  with  a  small  pipe  leading  down  to  the  valve.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  fireman,  before  any  pressure  was  raised,  to  pour  some  oil 
down  this  cup  and  pipe,  which  oiled  the  throttle  valve.  Should 
this  small  oil  pipe  become  knocked  one  side,  the  oil  would  go  into 
the  boiler  instead  of  into  the  steam  pipe. 

A  locomotive  was  sent  to  do  duty  on  a  branch  road,  and  the 
engineer,  fearing  that  this  oil  pipe  might  have  become  displaced, 
would  not  allow  the  fireman  to  put  any  oil  in,  for  fear  that  it  would 
go  into  the  boiler  and  cause  foaming. 

The  fireman  had  all  the  switching  to  do,  and  was  anxious  that  the 
throttle  should  work  easier,  and  one  morning  he  disobeyed  ordei*8 
and  poured  some  oil  into  the  cup.  When  he  started  the  machine 
out  of  the  house,  he  saw  that  the  throttle  was  all  right,  but 
thought  he  would  let  the  engineer  find  it  out  himself.  The  train 
was  made  up  and  the  signal  given.  The  engineer,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  braced  his  feet,  took  hold  of  the  handle  with 
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both  hands,  and  pulled  with  all  his  strength.  The  resistance  by 
friction  having  been  nearly  all  eliminated  by  the  oil,  the  handle 
straightened  oat,  and  the  engineer  found  himself  back  in  the 
tender.    There  were  no  further  arguments  on  the  oil  question. 

Mr,W.  F.  Dtirfee. — The  variation  in  the  amount  of  piston  fric- 
tion may  be  explained  possibly,  in  some  degree,  by  the  varying 
cylinder  condensation  due  to  the  varying  point  of  cut-off  of  the 
steam.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  steam,  as  it  expands,  has 
a  certain  amount  of  it  condensed  in  the  cylinder,  and  if  the  cut- 
offyaries,  the  quantity  of  water  resulting  from  such  condensation 
will  vary  also  in  accordance  with  a  certain  law^  In  the  case  of  a 
vertical  engine  this  water  on  the  down  stroke  of  the  engine  will 
be  pretty  evenly  distributed  around  the  circumference  of  the 
piston.  In  a  horizontal  engine  most  of  the  water  will  lie  along 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  is  running  away,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  condensation  that  takes  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  The  piston,  except  at  its  bottom,  where  it  bears  on 
the  cylinder,  gets  very  little  benefit  directly  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  whereas  in  a 
yertical  engine,  the  internal  condensation  taking  place  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  the  water  on  the  down  stroke  runs  down 
and  distributes  itself  evenly  on  the  circumference  of  the  piston.  I 
have  known  a  vertical  engine  of  a  large  size  to  run  a  number  of 
years  without  any  lubricants  whatever  being  applied,  and  the  cylin- 
ders and  valve  faces  have  remained  in  very  excellent  condition — 
^tiite  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  horizontal  engines  in  which  oil  was  liberally  used  an  equal 
fength  of  time.  That  is  a  practical  point  which,  to  my  mind^  is  in 
^avor,  and  very  much  in  favor,  of  the  vertical  over  the  horizontal 
form  of  engines. 

Mr,  Tho8.  S.  Crane. — Mr.  Durfee  has  anticipated  the  remark  I 
^as  about  to  make.  Nearly  all  the  engines  in  the  country  thirty 
years  ago  were  run  without  lubrication.  A  tallow  pot  was  kept 
on  the  hot  steam  chest  to  keep  it  fluid,  and  once  in  a  while  the 
engineer  would  give  a  little  dash  of  tallow  to  the  cylinder  through 
avalved  oil  cup.  From  1857  to  1861  many  engines  were  put  out 
^thout  any  means  of  lubrication  at  all.  If  desired  in  the  mill  where 
they  were  operated,  the  tallow  cup  would  be  put  on.  I  have  seen 
those  engines  taken  apart  after  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  wear,  with 
the  piston  rings  and  the  valves  in  perfect  order,  without  having  been 
lubricated  at  all.     It  was  claimed  that  the  lubricant  corroded  the 
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scraped  joints  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  a  cylinder  must  always 
be  lubricated,  if  the  practice  were  commenced. 

Mr,  e/.  F,  Hdloway. — In  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  friction 
piston  packing,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important  element  has 
been  overlooked.     It  is  well  known  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
piston  packings  in  the  market,  and  it  is  claimed  by  men  who  have 
invented  packings  of  various  kinds,  that  the  peculiarity  of  their 
piston  packing  is  that  they  dispense  with  a  large  amount  of  the 
friction.     It  seems  to  me  that  to  carry  on  a  discussion  in  r^ard 
to  piston  packing  friction  which  does  not  designate  the  kind  of 
packing  used,  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left 
out.     There  are,  as   I  said  before,  a  great  variety  of  packings, 
some  better  than  others,  no  doubt ;  and  the  amount  of  friction 
which  is  produced  by  this  internal  pressure  of  the  ring  against  the 
interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  varies  not  so  much  with  the  lubri- 
cation or  the  want  of  it,  as  with  the  character  of  the  packing  used 
in  the  cylinder.  It  was  the  practice  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  still  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  use  packing  rings,  which  are  set  out  by  springs 
and,  set  screws  in  the  piston  head.     I  think,  in  those  days,  it  was 
the  general  feeling  among  engine  runners,  that  whenever  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  an  engine,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
set  out  the   packing  rings,   and   pretty  generally  it  was  done. 
Whenever  a  new  engineer  took  hold  of  an  engine,  if  it  did  not  go 
to  suit  him,  he  would  take  off  the  cylinder  head  and  set  out  the 
packing.     I  remember  a  few  years  ago  we  undertook  to  introduce 
some  of  the  self-setting  packing  rings  on  propeller  engines  on  the 
lakes.     With  these   upright  engines,  the  engineer  had  to  work 
pretty  lively  to  keep  them  from  getting  on  the  center,  and  the 
complaint  was,  that  the  engines  moved  so  easily  with  this  pack- 
ing in,  that  they  could  not  handle  them.    Consequently  the  steam 
packing  was  taken  out,  and  springs  and  set  screws  were  put  in. 
(Laughter.)    Now,  unless  we  take  some  specific  packing,  and  test 
it,  we  cannot  discuss  the  subject  of  lubrication  intelligently. 

Prof,  Jas,  E,  Denton, — I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that  engines 
have  been  run  without  cylinder  lubrication  in  many  instances  in 
the  past.  I  have  in  mind  a  10  H.  P.  plain  side  valve  engine 
which  ran  ten  years  without  cylinder  oil,  at  60  lbs.  boiler  pressure, 
at  about  the  period  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crane. 

The  Sellers  firm  advise  the  running  of  their  steam  hammers 
without  cylinder  lubrication. 

A  majority  of  the  tug  boats  now  belonging  to  the  Penlisylvania 
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B.  R.,  and  plying  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick,  used 
no  oil  in  their  cylinders  for  several  years  without  damage.  I  have 
not  however  been  able  to  find  in  any  of  these  instances  conclusive 
evidences  that  there  is  not  a  considerable  increase  in  the'  friction 
of  the  sliding  surfaces  in  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  whenever 
a  lubricant  is  dispensed  with. 

Such  increase  of  friction  may  not  be  distinguishable  in  many 
kinds  of  engines.     Thus  the  10  H.  P.  engine  mentioned  above 
was  so  strongly  built  and  its  smooth  running  of  so  little  impor- 
tance, that  the  valve  might  have  offered  50^  increased  resistance 
and  not  attracted  notice.     The  Sellers  steam  hammers  have  no 
unbalanced  valve  to  show  increased  labor  on  a  valve  stem  if  the 
friction  increases,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  tug  boats. 
Those  of  the  latter  having  unbalanced  slide  valves  could  not  be 
run  without  oil,  and  Messrs.  Sellers  do  not  attempt  to  run  their 
slide  valve  engines  without  oil.     Again,  take  a  stoutly  built  direct- 
acting  pump  ;  they  are  often  run  without  cylinder  oil,  and  appar- 
ently do  as  well  as  with  a  lubricant.     But  if  a  pump  with  a  steam- 
thrown  sHde  valve  is  run  at  its  maximum  speed  as  an  air  pump, 
the  U8e  of  a  cylinder  lubricant  largely  affects   the  •  speed  with 
which  the  valve  can  be  made  to  move  back  and  forth,- and  the 
speed  of  the  piston  of  the  pump  is  affected  proportionally.     Now, 
a  similar  effect,  which  evidently  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  fric- 
tion, is  produced  by  oil  on  the  steam  valve  of  any  pump,  but  as 
the  speed  of  the  pump  is  controlled  by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
or  by  the  throttle,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  valve 
works  harder  without  oil.     I  ceased  using  oil  in  the  cylinder  of  a 
inodem   high  speed   engine,   having   a  partially  balanced  slide 
^alve,  driven  by  two  eccentrics  with  a  considerable  number  of 
^tennediate  connections.     At  the  end  of  three  week^,  no  cutting 
had  occurred  in  the  cylinder  or  valve  seats,  all  surfaces  being 
^tly  polished  in  fact,  but  the  valve  gear  ran  very  noisily.     So 
^uch  "clanking"  occurred  in  its  joints  that  it  could  be  heard  in 
^"Gnext  room.     On  re-applying  oil,  drop  by  drop,  the  "clanking" 
<^6a8ed  entirely  at  the  40th  drop,  but  would  return  after  about  3^ 
ho^irs  of  running  if  only  40  drops  were  fed.    This  behavior  repeated 
Itself  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  and  was  made  the  means  of 
^ttiparing  the  difference  of  lubricating  value  of  several  cylinder 
lobricants.' 

If  this  engine  had  been  of  less  delicate  valve  gear,  or  one  in 
which  mor^  or  less  noise  went  unnoticed,  it  would  not  have  been 
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noted  that  the  absence  of  cylinder  lubricant  made  any  difference 
in  valve  friction.  My  belief  is,  therefore,  that  absence  of  cylinder 
lubricant  creates  increased  friction,  which  results  in  increased 
wear,  but  that  there  is  not  always  the  means  of  making  ourselves 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  increased  friction.  I  think  the 
general  tendency  of  practice  is  to  use  but  a  few  pounds  tension  in 
cylinder  packing  rings,  and  therefore  it  is  rarely  that  the  increase 
of  friction  of  a  piston  can  make  itself  known  until  the  cylinder  is 
opened. '  But  many  engines  with  unbalanced  valves  could  not  be 
operated  at  all  without  a  cylinder  lubricant,  and  their  behavior 
gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  any  increase  of  friction.  In  a 
locomotive,  for  instance,  whenever  the  reverse  lever  is  unnotched 
and  held  by  the  hand,  the  latter  becomes  a  fulcrum  through  which 
the  resistance  of  the  slide  valve  must  act,  and  any  increase  of 
friction  of  the  valve  is  thereby  made  apparent  to  the  engineer  at 
once.  I  gradually  reduced  the  feed  of  oil  to  the  cylinder  of  a 
16  X  24  locomotive,  with  an  unbalanced  slide  valve  of  80  square 
inches  area,  running  100  miles  with  each  successive  reduction  of 
feed.  When  the  rate  of  feeding  became  equivalent  to  about  250 
miles  to  the  pint,  27  miles  of  running  so  increased  the  friction  of 
the  valve  that  one  man  could  not  hold  the  reverse  lever  steady 
enough  to  set  it  to  a  particular  notch,  whereas  with  oil  fed  at  the 
rate  of  a  pint  to  160  miles,  the  lever  could  be  managed  with  one 
hand.  The  record  of  the  apparatus  herein  presented,  in  showing 
greater  friction  as  the  oil  used  is  less  in  amount,  is  therefore 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  practical  observation. 

Eegarding  difference  in  types  of  packing  rings,  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  for  equal  tension  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  as  is 
often  claimed,  but  the  ring  which  has  been  thus  far  used  in  the 
apparatus  is  certainly  one  that  is  becoming  very  general.  I 
admit,  however,  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  different  forms  in 
planning  further  experiments.  Mr.  Schuhmann's  point  regarding 
the  interference  of  the  upper  and  lower  rings  is  a  sound  one,  and 
it  is  intended  to  learn  the  effect  of  running  one  of  these  rings. 
The  relative  effect  of  the  different  amounts  of  oil,  is  however, 
probably  independent  of  this  change. 

Mr.  Crane  cites  an  instance  where  apparently  excessive  moist- 
ure in  the  steam  gave  results  opposed  to  my  finding,  wherein  the 
introduction  of  wet  steam  greatly  reduced  the  friction.  He  does 
not  provide  data  to  determine  whether  there  was  undoubted 
increase  of  friction  in  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest.     What  he 
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describes  as  "  bad  lubrication  "  may  have  meaDt  "  groaning  "  or 
gome  slight  noise,  often  constituting  the  engineer's  measure  of 
lubricating  value,  but  which  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a 
change  of  friction,  which  was  the  element  measured  in  my  appara- 
tus. But  assuming  that  no  such  distinction  holds,  I  can  only 
account  for  his  results,  by  conceiving  that  the  wetness  of  his  steam, 
in  the  case  of  the  uncovered  pipe,  interfered  with  the  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  cylinder  lubricant. 

The  latter  would  tend  to  concentrate  itself  in  the  liquid  portion 
of  the  inflowing  steam,  and  this  action  in  the  case  of  triple  expan- 
sion engines  running  "  light ''  under  throttle  (so  that  the  steam 
entering  the  third  cylinder  is  largely  condensed)  has  been  known 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  lubrication  of  the  intermediate  and 
low  cylinders,  when  no  difficulty  was  experienced  with  the  high 
cylinder.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  Mr. 
Crane's  case  approximated  in  degree  to  that  used  in  my  experi- 
ment, so  that  the  lubrication  still  depended  mainly  upon  the  oil. 
It  is  only  when  the  amount  of  moisture  becomes  so  excessive 
that  the  oil  is  no  longer  the  principal  liquid  in  the  cylinder  that 
the  results  obtained  in  my  own  experiment  would  apply.  I  have 
met  very  contradictory  opinions  amongst  engineers  regarding  the 
influence  of  moisture  upon  cylinder  lubrication.  To  settle  the 
question  experiments  should  be  made  with  superheated  steam  and 
>vith  steam  of  various  degrees  of  moisture,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
way  be  undertaken  in  the   future   use   of  the  apparatus  under 

notice. 
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''OVERHAULING''  OF  A  MECHANICAL  POWER. 

"    \  BT  J.  BtJRKlTT  WEBB,  HOBOKZN,  N.  J.  \ 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  Professor  Ball's  "  Experimental  Mechanics,"  page  118,  the 
following  statement  is  made: 

"The  principle  which  we  have  here  established*  extends  to  other 
mechanical  powers,  and  may  be  stated  generally.  Whenever  rather 
more  than  half  of  the  applied  energy  is  uselessly  consumed  by 
friction,  the  load  will  remain  suspended  without  overhauling." 

It  might  also  be  inferred  that  the  converse  of  this  statement 
would  be  true  and  that,  to  prevent  overhauling,  more  than  half  of 
the  applied  energy  must  bs  wasted  in  friction.  In  fact  the  converse 
statement  is  the  one  most  needed,  so  that  we  may  know  how  to 


make  a  non-overhauling  "power"  which  will  waste  the  minimum 
amount  of  energy  in  friction.f 

I  propose  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  law  as  that  proposed  by 
Professor  Ball,  or  its  converse. 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  we  will  examine  one  of 
the  simplest  of  the  mechanical  powers, — the  inclined  plane. 

Fig.  80  shows  the  relations  existing  between  the  weight,  power 
and  reaction  of  the  plane  when  the  weight  is  being  pulled  up  the 
plane.     The  weight  necessarily  acts  downwards,  while  the  reaction 


♦  With  respect  to  a  differential  pulley  block. 

f  The  converse  of  the  statement  is  assumed,  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  to 
true. 


be 
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makes  an  angle  q>  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  finch  that  tan  tp  = 
coefficient  of  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane.  The  power 
may  be  applied  in  any  direction  within  certain  limits,  that  is ;  /?  may 
have  any  value  between  —  (90°— a— 9?)  and  90°.  At  the  lower  limit 
P  will  be  infinite,  i.^.,  it  will  be  impossible  to  move  the  weight 


because  the  value  of  /?  is  such  as  to  cause  all  the  power  to  be  wasted 
in  friction  ;  at  the  upper  limit  P  =  ^and  no  power  is  thus  wasted. 
Anywhere  inside  of  these  limits  the  power  will  cause  the  body  to 
move  up  the  plane,  and  we  have  at  once  two  cases  which  will  serve 
to  test  the  proposed  law  and  its  converse. 

Fig.  81  illustrates  the  first  case,  the  dotted  arrow  indicating  the 
position  of  P  at  its  lower  limit  and  the  full  arrow  a  position  of  -P 
inside  of  this  limit  and  therefore  causing  motion  up  the  plane.  At 
this  lower  limit  all,  and  near  it  nearly  all,  of  the  applied  energy 
disappears  in  friction  and  yet  the  "  power "  will  overhaul  or  not 


according  as  we  make  a  greater  or  less  than  9?.  It  is  evident,  there* 
fore,  that  the  proposed  law  itself  does  not  hold,  and  that  the  amount 
of  applied  energy  wasted  in  friction  has  no  connection  with  the 
overhauling  or  non-overhauling  property. 

Fig.  82  illustrates  the  second  case,  the  dotted  arrow  indicating  the 
upper  limit  for  P  and  the  full  arrow  a  position  causing  motion  up 
the  plane.   At  this  upper  limit  none  of  the  applied  energy  is  wasted 
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in  friction,  and  near  it  but  little  is  so  wasted,  and  yet  overhauling 
and  non-overhauling  are  dependent  upon  the  value  of  or,  just  as  in 
the  previous  case.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  converse  of  the 
proposed  law  is  equally  false,  and  that  overhauling  may  be  prevented 
without  any  such  waste  of  applied  energy. 

We  will  now  examine  the  law  governing  the  loss  of  energy  by 
friction. 

If  we  assume  that  P  is  applied  parallel  to  the  plane,  or  that  /^  =  a, 
we  create  a  case,  it  is  true,  where  non-overhauling  depends  upon 
the  lost  energy  being  more  than  half  of  that  applied,  but  this  is  so 
only  because  we  have  assumed  P  to  be  so  applied  as  not  to  affect 
the  amount  of  friction  between  the  body  and  the  plane,  or,  because 
by  making  /^  -.  or  we  have  made  the  lost  energy,  which  depends 
naturally  upon  /?,  to  depend  also  upon  a. 


Were  this  direction  of  JP  the  most  economical  the  proposed  law 
might,  perhaps,  be  saved  by  conditioning  it  to  apply  to  this  direc- 
tion of  jP  as  the  direction  to  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  but  less 
energy  will  be  lost  and  the  apparatus  will  be  otherwise  improved 
if  /3  be  made  somewhat  greater  than  a,  or,  as  we  shall  show,  greater 
than  a  -h  q).  We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  the  proposed  law  from 
further  consideration  and  examine  the  relation  between  /S^  P  and 
the  lost  energy. 

Fig.  83  illustrates  tlie  cases  of  an  inclined  plane,  overhauling  or 
non-overhauling  according  to  the  value  of  or.  The  figure  is  drawn 
with  P  removed  because  the  conditions  of  overhauling  and  the 
reverse  are  conditions  occurring  when  P  is  absent.  In  the  case  of 
overhauling  the  reaction  R  will  make  an  angle  q>  with  the  uphill 
side  of  the  normal,  but,  cp  being  less  than  or,  this  will  leave  R  on 
the  down-hill  side  of  the  vertical,  and  thus  TTand  R  together  will 
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have  a  resultant  to  move  the  body  down  the  plane.  In  the  other 
case  the  angle  of  i?  with  the  normal  will  be  5  <  ^  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  only  be  as  much  friction  as  the  tendency 


down  the  plane  produced  by  TT,  and  the  exact  counterbalance  of 
this  tendency  by  the  friction  will  leave  B  exactly  vertical  and  equal 
to  TT,  80  that  the  resultant  of  TFand  JS  will  be  zero  and  the  body 
will  be  at  rest. 

The  equilibrium  between  the  forces  (see  Fig.  80)  is  expressed  by 
the  two  equations 

~  TF  +  P  sin  /?  +  Rcos{a  +  9)  =  0, 
P  cos  p  —  R  sin  (a  -f  ^)  =  0, 

which  by  the  elimination  of  R  becomes 

l^sin  (or  +  <?>)=  P  [sin  /?  sin  [oi  •\-  q^  •\-  cos  /?  cos  [a  +  (p)\ 

or  W 

-p  =  sin  /?  +  cos  §  cotan  (or  +  9). 

If  now  we  desire  to  know  that  value  of  §  whi^'h  will  make  P  Ihe 
least  possible,  we  seek  the  value  which  makes  W-r-  P  r  maximum, 

thus : 


d 


dp 


=  cos  /3  —  cotan  (a  +  q?)  sin  /?  =  0, 


or 


cotan  /3  =  (cotan  a  -f  q?),  which  gives 

/3  =  {a  +  (p); 

that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  have  P  the  least  possible,  we  must  pull 
at  an  angle  q?  above  the  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  and  this  will, 
therefore,  be  the  best  direction  if  it  is  desired  to  have  P  as  small 
as  it  can  be  made. 

If,  however,  it  be  desirable  to  consider  also  the  lost  energy,  then 
we  have  only  to  remember  that  this  decreases  with  the  increase  of 
/?,  as  already  indicated,  so  that  by  making  /3  somewhat  greater 
than  or  -f  ^  we  may  reduce  the  lost  energy  still  further  without 
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«riou?ly  increaBing  P,  and  thus  attain  the  best  practical  direction 
for  the  pull. 

Dr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  Stevens  Institute,  in  a  lecture  deliveted 
before  the  last  Senior  class,  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  this 
proposed  law  for  a  train  of  wheel  work,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
proof  having  been  given  before  this  that  there  is  no  such  general 
law  as  tliat  proposed,  except  that  in  an  article  hy  myself  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  a  lever  with  a  large  pivot  was  de- 
scribed, to  which  the  proposed  law  will  not  apply. 


APPENDIX* 

To  make  the  foregoing  paper  more  conclusive,  if  possible,  I  have 
calculated  the  lost  energy  in  certain  definite  cases  of  the  inclined 
plane  and  also  in  the  case  of  a  windlass,  which  embodies  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  lever  with  a  large  pivot,  described  in  my  paper  at  the 


last  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  Models  have  also  been  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  calculations  have  been  verified 
and  the  falsity  of  the  proposed  law  experimentally  demonstrated. 

*  Added  since  tlie  meeting'.  This  appendix  is  inteoded  principally  ae  a  reply 
to  Bome  of  tbe  objections  made  to  the  paper  bv  Sir  Uobert  Stawell  Ball,  Aatrono- 
mer  Boyal  of  Ireland.  These  objeclions  were  incloeed  in  a  lelter  to  me  and  con- 
trlbnted  as  a  part  of  tlie  dlsCDSsiou  upon  the  paper,  where  they  are  to  be  foaod. 
To  make  the  pnper  more  complete,  part  nf  my  reply  to  these  objeetloiu  la  put  in 
this  fnrm  of  an  appendix ;  the  retst  appean  lu  proper  place  clodog  the  dia- 
cuseion. 
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Fig.  97  represents,  tlie  case  of  motion  up  a  plane  when  the 
coeflScient  of  friction  is  ope  half,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  just 
great  enough  to  make  the  weight  border  upon  overhauling.  The 
vertical  arrow  lea  represents  the  weight  W  of  10  lbs.,  and  we 
know  also  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction  R  ot  the  plane,  which 
must  make  an  angle  with  the  left,  or  down-hill  side,  of  the  nor- 
mal equal  to  ^,  the  angle  of  repose,  whose  tangent  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction.  From  k  draw  the  indefinite  line  M  parallel  to 
this  line  of  action  and  complete  the  triangle  of  forces  by  drawing 
the  power  P  in  any  desired  direction,  as  of,  ag,  ah^  aj ;  the  figure 
shows  four  such  triangles — afh^  agh^  ahk^  ajk — whose  sides  repre- 
sent the  various  values  of  P  and  R  for  the  weight  of  10  lbs. 

Suppose  now  the  weight  to  move  up  the  plane  a  distance  ah  = 
10 ;  if  P  is  parallel  to  the  plane  it  moves  over  the  same  distance  ; 
and  for  other  directions  of  P  the  distances  ac,  ddy  oe,  moved  over 
are  found  by  dropping  from  J  the  perpendiculars  hc^  hd^  he^  upon 
the  lines  of  action  of  P. 

The  lengths  of  these  lines  being  measured  or  calculated,  the  fol- 
lowing results  are  obtained  for  the  angle  of  elevation  a  =  angle  of 
repose,  q)  =  tan"^  .5  =  sin"*  .447,  and  a  weight  W=  10  moving  up 
over  a  distance  10. 

Vertical  distance  passed  over  by  W=  4.47. 

Work  done  lifting  TF=  10  x  4.47  =  44.7. 

When  P  is  horizontal : 

P=zaf=  13.33  and  moves  over  ac  =  8.95. 
Work  done  by  P=  13.33  x  8.95  =:  119.3. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  119.3  -  44.7  =  74.6. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  62.5. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.     Mechanical  efliciency  =  .75. 

When  P  is  parallel  to  the  plane  : 

P  =  (xg  =  8.95,  and  moves  over  ah  =  10. 

Work  done  by  P  =  8.95  x  10  =  89.5. 

Work  wasted  in  friction  =  89.5  -  44.7  =  448. 

Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  50. 

Velocity  ratio  =  2.24.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.12. 

When  P  is  (p  above  the  plane : 

P  =  ah  =  8,  and  moves  ov6r  ad  =  8.95. 

Work  done  by  P  =  8  x  8.95  =  71.6. 

Work  wasted  in  friction  =  71.6  -  447  =  26.9. 
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Per  cent  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  37.5. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.     Medianical  efficiency  =  1.25. 

When  ,P  is  2  <p  alwvo  the  plane : 

P  =  aj  =  8.95,  and  moves  over  ae  =  &. 

Work  done  by  i*  =  8.95  x  6  =  53.7. 

Work  wasted  in  friction  =  53.7  —  44.7  =  9, 

Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  16.7. 

Velocity  ratio  =  1.34     Meclianical  efficiency  =  1.12. 

Corresponding  calcniations  have  been  made  for  a  coefficient 
friction  =  .375,  with  results  to  be  given  presently,  and  an  exp 


mental  verification  thereof  has  been  obtained  by  means  of 
model  illustmtcd  in  Fi".  98.     To  obtain  the  desired  coefficient 
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friction  an  iron  weight  sliding  upon  brick  is  nsed,  and  to  secure  a 
uniform  pressure  between  the  weight  and  the  brick  the  point  of 
application  of  P  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  TFwith  the  reaction  R^  drawn  through  the 
center  of  the  lower  surface  of  W.  The  direction  of  P  can  be 
varied  somewhat  by  experimenting  upon  different  parts  of  the 
plane,  or  it  can  be  changed  by  placing  the  pulley  in  any  one  of  a 
niiinber  of  grooves  in  the  upright  support. 

The  following  are  the  results  for  the  angle  of  elevation  a  =  angle 
of  repose,  ^  =  tan"^  .375  =  sin" ^  .35,  and  a  weight  W=2.17  lbs. 
moving  up  over  a  distance  of  one  inch. 

Vertical  distance  passed  over  by  W^=  .35. 

"Work  of  lifting  W=  2.17  x  .35  =  .76  inch-lbs. 

W  lien  P  is  horizontal : 

P=  1.90  moving  over  .94. 
^ork  done  by  P  =  1.90  x  .94  =  1.78  inch-lbs. 
l^Tork  wasted  in  friction  =  1.78  -  .76  =  1.02. 
Ter  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  57. 
Telocity  ratio  =  2.66.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.14. 

Experiment  gives: 

P=  1.95.     Per  cent.  58.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.11. 

VVhen  P  is  parallel  to  the  plane  : 

P=  1.53  moving  over  1.00. 

Work  done  by  P  =  1.53  x  1.00  =  1.53  inch-lbs. 

Work  wasted  in  friction  =  1.53  -  .76  =  .77. 

Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  50. 

Velocity  ratio  =  2.84.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.42. 

Experiment  gives: 
P=  1.64.     Per  cent.  =  53.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.32. 

When  P  IB  q}  above  the  plane  : 

P=  1.43  moving  over  .94. 

Work  done  by  P  =  1.43  x  .94  =  1.34. 

Work  wasted  in  friction  =  1.34  —  .76  =  .58. 

Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  43. 

Velocity  ratio  =  1.07.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.52. 

Experiment  gives : 
P=  1.54.     Per  cent.  =  47.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.41. 
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When  P  is  2^  above  the  plane  : 
P  =  1.53  moving  over  .75. 
Work  done  by  P  =  1.58  x  .75  =  1.15. 
Work  wasted  in  friction  =  1.15  —  .76  =  .39. 
Per  cent,  of  applied  energy  wasted  =  34. 
Velocity  ratio  =  2.14.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.42. 

Experiment  gives: 

P  =  1.64.     Per  cent.  =  38.     Mechanical  efficiency  =  1.32. 

In  the  above  tables  the  values  of  the  reaction  of  the  plane 
have  not  been  included,  inasmuch  as  they  are,  of  course,  propor- 
tional to  the  wasted  work,  of  which  the  reaction  is  the  direct 
cause.  The  reactions  in  the  first  case  are,  however,  given  in  the 
figure  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  wasted  work  in  the 
table.  Of  course  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  obtain  experimental 
results  agreeing  exactly  with  those  of  theory ;  such  work  would 
be  time  wasted  so  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned.  Evidently  a 
single  instance  of  a  non-overhauling  mechanical  pow^r,  wasting 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  friction,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  pro- 
posed law ;  in  making  the  models  and  experiments,  it  was  therefore 
more  important  to  allow  everywhere  a  margin  in  favor  of  the  law, 
and  to  obtain  a  conclusive  disproof  thereof  in  spite  of  the  allow- 
ances, than  to  run  any  risk  of  leaning  the  other  way  for  the  sake  of 
getting  results  nearer  to  those  of  calculation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  velocity  ratio  is  a  maximum  when  P 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  and  is  the  same  for  any  two  directions  of 
P  at  equal  angles  above  and  below  the  plane,  while  the  mechani- 
cal efficiency  is  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  an  angle  cp  above  the 
plane  and  is  the  same  for  any  two  directions  at  equal  angles  above 
and  below  this  direction.  The  greatest  efficiency  does  not,  there- 
fore, coiTespond  with  the  greatest  velocity  ratio  ;  in  fact  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  ratio  has  no  greater  mechanical  efficiency  than  the 
smallest  ratio  given,  so  that  the  latter  has  the  decided  advantage, 
because  mechanical  efficiency  is  the  desirable  thing  in  raising 
weights,  while  usually  a  large  velocity  ratio  is  intrinsically  a  dis- 
advantage, submitted  to  only  to  get  the  efficiency. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  general  expression,  both  analytical  and 
graphical,  for  the  per  cent,  lost  in  friction. 

If  W  and  R  be  resolved  into  components  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  tlie  plane  the  former  alone  appear  in  the  equations 
of  energy,  there  being  no  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  latter.     In 
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Fig.  99,ka  =  W  and  l^  or  I'k  =  S,  while  al  or  al'  =  P.  Jck'  being 
normal  to  tlie  plane,  ma  and  Icm,  are  tlie  two  components  of  W,  and 
Ip  and  pk  those  of  R.  (It  would  be  cumbersome  to  continne  the 
demon Btration  for  both  cases  when,  evidently,  all  that  ie  proved 
when  P  iriakes  an  angle  =  ff  with  the  plane  can  easily  be  duplicated 
for  P  at  an  angle  =  —  8  therewith.)  Suppose  now  P  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  at  »,  then  the  components  of  the  first  part 


a*"^  cm  and  mn  and  of  the  second,  pi  and  np  ;  the  component  am  is 
filial  and  opposite  to,  and  therefore  balances,  the  component  ma 
of  the  weight,  while  pi  balances  Ip  of  the  reaction  ;  consequently 
oTn.  performs  the  useful  work  of  raising  the  weight  and  pi  the  uae- 
1^8  work  of  overcoming  the  friction.  The  following  proportion 
^Xi&{  therefore  be  true : 

Used  energy  :  wasted  energy  =  am  :  pi  =  an  :  nl, 
and  by  composition 

Total  applied  energy  :  wasted  energy  =  an  +  nl :  nl  =  al  ml. 
Consequently, 

Wasted  energy  7il 


Total 


energy 


^ 
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Therefore,  if  al  be  taken  to  represent  one  hundred  per  cent.  oF 
applied  energy,  rd  will  represent  the  per  cent,  wasted  and  an  tlie 
per  cent.  used. 

The  graphical  expression  for  the  wasted  energy  is  found,  there- 
fore, in  the  division  of  the  line  al  by  the  point  n. 

Produce,  now,  km  to  k\  so  that  mid  =  im,  and  draw  ak\     The 
triangles  nlk  and  nald  being  similar  and  ak  being  equal  to  ak\ 

or  Ik  :  ak'  =  nl :  na^ 

Ik  \  ak  =  nl :  na, 

so  that,  as  has  been  shown  already, 

B  :  W  =  wasted  energy  :  used  energy. 

The  analytical  expression  follows  easily,  thus : 
By  the  similar  triangles  : 

kn  :  k'n  =  nl :  na  =  wasted  energy  :  used  energy, 

therefore  by  composition. 

Wasted  cneriry        _        kn        _^  kn        km  —  mn 
Total  applied  energy  ~~  kn  -{-  k'71  ""  kk'  ""       2k7n 

or,  expressed  in  per  cent.. 

Per  cent,  wasted  _  km  —  mn^ 
Too  -        2km      ' 

mn 


therefore  Per  cent,  wasted  =  50  —  50 


km 

But  mn  =  am  tan  0 

and  am  =  km,  tan  9?, 

therefore  mn  =  km  tan  (p  tan  6 

and  Per  cent,  wasted  =  50  —  50  tan  ^  tan  6. 

This  expression  shows  clearly  the  symmetry  of  the  wasted  energy 
about  the  direction  of  the  plane,  i.  ^.,  if  50  —  a?  is  the  per  cent. 
wasted  when  I^  pulls  along  al,  then  50  +  x  will  be  wasted  when 
jP  pulls  along  al',  al  and  al'  making  with  AB  the  angles  6  and  —  6 
and  P  having  therefore  the  same  velocity  ratio  in  both  cases.  Of 
tlie  two  directions  al  is  evidently  to  be  preferred. 

The  velocity  ratio,  also  symmetrical  about  ABy  may  be  included 
in  the  diagram  by  drawing  a  circle  on  ah  as  a  diameter ;  ab  being 
the  distance  moved  by  the  weight,  as  is  the  distance  the  weight 
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rises,  while  ar  or  ar'  is  that  passed  over  by  the  power,  the  distances 
being  equal  for  equal  numerical  values  of  ^,  and  having  the  value 

Distance  =  ah  cos  B, 

xilso:  Vel.  ratio  =  . 

as 

Wth  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  P  is  a  minimum,  and 
which  is  shown  in  the  paper  to  be  when  ^  =  ^,  see  also  Moseley's 
Engineering  and  Architecture  under  the  head  *'  Direction  of  Least 
Traction,"  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  edition  of  1886,  by  Wiley 
&  Son,  on  page  315. 

The  model  embodying  the  lever  with  a  large  pivot  as  explained 

to  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  is  shown  in  Fig.  100  in  plan  and  elevation,  with  a 

special  end  elevation  of  the  friction  journal.     A  is  the  base,  to 

wlifcli  are  attached   upright   pieces   for  supporting   the  windlass 

■oOJDe^  where  B  is  the  power  wheel  and  G  the  wheel  on  which  the 

^ord   supporting  the  weight  W  is  wound,  also  D  is  a  large  journal 

^Dd   ^  a  journal  so  small  that  its  friction  may  be  neglected.     The 

powor  is  applied  upward  at  «,  but   for   convenience   the  cord  is 

turned  downward  over  the  pulley  Q^  so  that  weights  may  be  used 

to  pf  educe  the  power. 

f^  is  applied  at  a  radius  of  three  and  three-quarter  inches  and  W 
at  tliree-quarters,  so  that  the  velocity  ratio  is  5.  The  large  journal 
-^5^  five  inches  in  diameter,  so  that,  with  a  coefficient  of  friction 
^"^ti^iently  large  to  throw  the  bearing  point,  where  the  journal  bears 
^g^inst  its  journal  box,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  side  of  the 
lovv^gt  point,  this  mechanical  power  becomes  non-overhauling. 

-F*ig.  101  represents  a  journal  in  its  box,  which  latter  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  larger  than  the  journal.     The  weight  of  the  jour- 
T^^l  and  parts  supported  by  it  force  it  down  against  the  lower  side 
0^  the  box.     When  the  journal  is  not  running  it  rests  against  the 
-box  at  the  point  /,  directly  under  the  center,  i.  e.,  it  bears  against 
t»^e  box  over  a  small  amount  of  surface  of  which  /  is  the  center. 
When  the  journal  commences  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
it  commences  to  roll  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  rolls  up-hill  from 
-^toward  G  until  the  box  gets   so  steep  that  it  can  roll  no  higher, 
when  it  commences  to  slip  down-hill.     G  is  the  point  at  which 
these  actions  balance  each  other,  i,e.^  G  is  the  point  at  which  the 
journal  rests  and  at  which   the  slope  of  the  box  is  ^uch  that  the 
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journal  slips  down-liiUas  fast  as  it  rolls  up.  Drawing  the  tangent 
to  the  journal  at  O  we  have  a  repregcittationof  the  inclined  plane 
on  which  this  rolling  and  slipping  action  takes  place  and  the  radius 
GO  being  normal  thereto  we  have  the  angle  001  =  inclination  of 


Fig.  100. 


the  plane  and  therefore  =  friction  angle,  or  angle  of  repose.  Of 
course  if  the  direction  of  rotation  be  reversed  the  point  of  sapport 
shifts  from  0  to  JI\  this  fact  and  tlie  relation  of  Q  and  S  to  the 
coefficient  of  friction  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  action  of 
the  model.  • 
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To  produce  non-overhauling  in  the  model,  /fl'=  IG  must  at 
least  be  equal  to  the  three- quarters  of  an  inch  radius  upon  which 
the  weight  acts,  if  we  neglect  the  weight  of  the  windlass ;  if, 
however,  we  take  this  weight  into  consideration  III  =  IG  may  be 
somewhat  less.  For  111=  /G  =  three-quarters  of  an  inch  GOI 
=  EOI=  8in~^3  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  will  be  the  tangent  of 
this  angle.  The  large  journal  in  the  model  is  constructed  with  a 
Y-groove  in  it,  which  fits  a  V-shaped  projection  on  the  box  and 
thus  allows  the  two  to  wedge  together  somewhat.  By  a  proper 
choice  of  the  angle  of  this  groove  any  desired  coefficient  of  friction 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  model  no  complete  box  is  formed  around 
the  journal,  but  a  V-shaped  block  is  put  at  the  point  G^and,  instead 
of  a  similar  one  to  correspond  with  the  point  H  in  Fig.  101  the 


Fig.  101. 

check  F  is  employed.  When  the  journal,  therefore,  attempts  to 
f>verhanl  we  have  it  supported  at  the  two  points  G  and  F^  whereas 
^hen  it  turns  in  the  other  direction  the  contacts  are  at  G  and  F' 
or  only  at  G.  The  check  F'  is  broken  off  in  the  elevation  to  allow 
the  block  G  to  be  seen. 

In  order,  now,  to  show  that  fifty  per  cent,  cannot  be  lost  in  this 
^odel  we  have  only  to  show  that  when  the  journal  rests  only  on 
^  the  reaction  of  the  box  is  less  than  when  it  rests  on  a  similar 
Week  at  //.  If  it  rests  at  0  and  F  the  difference  will  be  still 
greater. 

Draw  the  dotted  line  dbe  in  the  plan.  Fig.  100,  and  regard  it  as 

a  lever,  then  P  pulling  up  at  a  is  equivalent  to  2P  acting  up  at  J, 

midway  between   a  and  e ;  also  in  the  end  elevation   draw  hdef^ 

which  is  also  a  lever  having  he  =  half  of  aB  (in  the  plan)  =  half  of 

fifteen  quarter-inches  =  fifteen  eighths  of  an  inch  and  de  =  ef= 
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three-quarters  =  six-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  power  2P  is  applied 
at  h  and  the  weight  at  d,  while  the  fulcrum  is  at  /  over  the  point 
G,  This  lever  is  shown  in  Fig.  102,  and  explains  the  whole  action 
of  the  model.  When  the  power  is  removed,  tlie  weight  simply  rests 
at  d  over  Hy  but  when  the  2P  is  applied  at  J,  and  the  support  shifts 
toy,  over  6?,  we  have  a  lever  with  a  reaction  at  the  fulcrum/= 
1^  P,  as  is  readily  seen  from  the  equation  of  moments  ^x  12  =2P 

X  9,  having  the  origin  ©f  moments  at  d. 
Assuming  now  the  weiglit  =  10  lbs.,  we  must  have  2P  +  Ij  P  = 

W=  10,  or  P  =  2.86  lbs.  P  moves  over  5  feet  while  W  rises  one 
foot,  so  that  14.3  foot-pounds  must  be  expended  with  a  useful  effect 
of  10,  or  with  a  loss  of  only  30  per  cent. 

If  the  pressure  in  shifting  from  H  \.o  0  remained  the  lame,  or 
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increased,  the  loss  would  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  50  per  cent. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  103,  which  would  take  the  place  of  Fig. 
102,  were  the  power  to  be  applied  downward  at  a'.  In  this  figure 
the  leverage  is  such  as  to  make  i2  =  2.33  TT  and  P  =  .67  Tf,  thus 
causing  a  loss  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  applied  energy  when  the  power 
is  applied  at  the  uneconomical  point  a'.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
cases  shows  that  the  loss  is  50  ±  20  per  cent.,  according  to  whether 
the  power  acts  with  or  against  the  weight. 

So  far  we  have  supposed  the  friction  journal  and  the  weight  to 
be  both  midway  between  B  and  e,  and  no  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  weight  of  the  windlass ;  we  will  now  be  more  exact,  which 
can  be  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  leverages  similar  to  that 
employed  in  Fig.  100  or  by  another  method,  which  is  embodied  in 
Fig.  lOi.    This  figure  is  also  a  diagram  of  used  and  wasted  energies. 

Fig.  104  is  a  horizontal  projection  of  the  main  lines  of  the  model 
shown  in  Fig.  100,  and  the  same  letters  are  used  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  windlass  being  at  Jsiud  the  weight 
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applied  at  d,  K  will  be  the  common  center  of  gravity,  and  the 
bearing  point  H  of  the  friction  journal  must  be  beneath  the  line 
nn',iirawn  through  f  and  e,  if  the  windlass  is  to  be  non-overhaul- 
ing. The  journal  e  will-Btill  be  regarded  as  frictionless.  Through 
esnd  ff,  the  bearing  point  of  the  friction  journal  when  the  weight 
ie  being  raised,  draw  the  moment  axis  mm' ;  as  e  and  Q  are  the 
only  points  of  support  for  the  windlass  this  line  is  evidently  the 


Fig  104. 

axis  with  respect  to  which  the  leverages  of  the  power  and  weight 
miiKt  be  reckoned. 

Putting  w  for  the  weight  of  the  windlass,  W  +  w  will  act  down- 
ward at  ^and.must  have  a  moment  about  this  axis  eqnal  to  that 
of  P  acting  upward  at  a,  Tlie  lever  arms  of  \V  +  w  and  P  are 
the  dotted  perpendiculare  let  fall  from  A'"and  a  upon  this  axis,  but 
»*  they  are  proportional  respectively  to  Kk  and  ap  these  lines  may 
he  used  instead  of  the  perpendiculars  in  forming  the  equation  of 
moments.    This  equation  is 

{W+w')Kk  =  P  ap. 
The  total  applied  energy  for  one  revolution  is 
T.A.E.=Pnaa, 
""d  the  used  enei-gy  is 

U.  K  =   Wndf=  {W  +  w)n  Kk. 

This  last  equation  becomes  evident  by  noticing  that,  as  ^is  the 
eominon  center  of  gravity, 

WdJ=^{W+w)KJ. 


'ik... 
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Eliminating  TF  by  means  of  the  equation  of  moments,  the  exp 
sion  for  the  used  energy  becomes 

Subtracting  this  from   the  total  energy,  there  remains  for  tliC^ 
amount  wasted  in  friction, 

W.E,  =  P  7t  aa'  —  Pn  ap  =  Pnpa'. 

Comparing  these  expressions  it  is  evident  that  if  we  take  the 
diameter  aa'  of  the  power  pulley  to  represent  the  total  100  per 
cent,  of  applied  energy  then  the  segments  ap  and  j^a',  into  which 
it  is  cut  by  the  moment  axis,  will  correctly  represent  the  percent- 
ages of  used  and  wasted  energy,  and  the  segment  corresponding 
to  the  used  energy  will  be  that  one  at  the  end  of  which  the  power 
is  applied. 

It  follows  therefore  that,  with  the  power  at  a,  pa\  the  wasted 
energy,  is  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  while  with  the  power  applied 
downward  at  a'  that  wasted  would  be  ap  and  more  than  fifty. 
Further  with  the  power  applied  upward  at  w,  or  downward  at 
n\  none  would  be  wasted,  while  if  applied  downward  at  m'  or 
upward  at  m  all  would  be  lost,  i.  e.  the  power,  no  matter  how  great, 
would  simply  cause  the  journal  to  bear  with  more  or  less  pressure 
at  G  without  producing  any  motion  of  the  weight.  Finally,  with 
the  power  at  r  or  r\  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  would  be  wasted. 

This  model  is  instructive  inasmuch  as  it  shows  no  connection 
between  the  Velocity  ratio  aa'  -^  ^and  the  percentage  of  energy 
wasted,  tliat  ratio  remaining  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  power 
pulley  from  nin'  to  mv!.  Conversely  also,  the  efiiciency  inay  be 
retained  constant  while  the  velocity  ratio  is  changed.  Thus,  if  the 
power  pulley  be  changed  not  only  in  position  but  also  in  diameter, 
and  so  that  the  latter  is  always  contained  between  the  lines  ea  and 
ea\  the  velocity  ratio  will  be  changed  without  changing  the  per- 
centage of  energy  wasted. 

Experiments  upon  the  model  show  that  when  the  friction  is 
such  as  to  make  it  non-overhaulii?g,  a  power  of  1.55  lbs.  will  raise 
a  weight  of  5  lbs.,  the  velocity  ratio  being  5  but  one  pound  is 
needed  to  raise  the  weight  and  the  remaining  .55  lb.  is  necessary 
to  overcome  the  friction,  so  that  the  percentage  of  lost  energy  is 
100  X  .55  -r  1.56  35  +  .  A  diagram,  similar  to  Fig.  104  has  been 
drawn  with  as  good   measurements  as  can   be   made  from    the 
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model,  which  is  of  wood,  and  it  shows  that  al)out  30  per  cent, 
shonid  be  lost. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jfr.  Oherlin  Smith, — Mr.  President :  I  would  say,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  made  sketches 
of  a  device  embodying  this  idea  applied  to  a  crane,  which  I  showed 
to  some  of  my  friends,  but  I  never  actually  built  anything  exactly 
on  this  principle.      My  idea  was  to   make  a  very  small   pinion, 
having  as  few  teeth  as  possible,  driving  a  large  gear  on  the  drum 
shaft,  and  then  put  very  large  journals,  so  that  the  shaft  should 
be  a  good  many  times  larger  in  diameter  at  the  journals   than 
the  pinion  itself.     This,  I  thought,  would  work   just  as  a  worm 
gear  does,  stand  wherever  it  was   put   and   not  V  overhaul,"   as 
Professor  Ball  terms  it     But  on  studying  it  a  little,  I  found  that  it 
niight  have  just  the  same  features  as  worm  gear  in  regard  to  power 
wasted  in  friction,  because  the  journals  had  to  be  so  very  large.     It 
then  occurred  to  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  principle  that  Pro- 
fessor Webb  has  explained,  of  lifting  the  shaft  at  the  point  of 
greatest  friction,  by  the  action  of  the  power  against  the  load.     I 
think  if  I  had  put  another  shaft  carrying  the  crank  or  pulleys  by 
^tich  the  power  was  applied,  so  placed  as  to  lift  the  friction  shaft 
frotn  its  bearings,  thus  making  it  double-geared,  things  might  be 
^   proportioned  and  arranged  that  such  lifting  would  relieve  a 
g^B^t  deal  of  the  friction,  and  very  likely  a  practical  crane  might  be 
made  out  of  it. 

•t^rofeasor  Wehh. — I  would  say  in  reference  to  this  paper  that  a 
^^y  was  sent  to  Professor  Ball,  but,  it  being  sent  rather  late, 
there  was  not  time  to  get  any  remarks  from  him  upon  the  subject. 
Ic>fi[ered,  however,  to  put  into'this  discussion,  when  printed,  any- 
tl^^ng  that  he  would  send. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  say  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  his 
powers  of  invention,  having  spent  many  enjoyable  hours  with  him 
1^  planning  new  devices,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  might  succeed  in 
^ttaking  a  very  good  crane  upon  this  principle. 

The  following  communication*  has  been  enclosed  in  a  letter  to 
^e,  dated  Oct.  21,1888,  as  a  part  of  the  discussion  upon  this  paper : 

*'NoTE    submitted    to   the  *  American   Society  of    Mechanical 
Engineers,'  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland, 

*  Added  since  the  meetiDg. 
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relatively  to  the  paper  CCCXXVIII.  on  the  *  Overhauling  of  a 
Mechanical  Power,'  by  Mr.  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  of  Hqboken,  N.  J. 

"  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Burkitt  Webb  for  the 
privilege  of  adding  a  few  remarks  to  his  paper,  and  I  return  him 
my  thanks  for  his  courtesy. 

"Considering  that  my  book  on  *  Experimental  Mechanics '  has 
be^n  largely  used  by  students  and  teachers  for  seventeen  years  (a 
new  edition  of  it  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  this  very  day)  it 
would  indeed  have  seemed  strange  that  it  should  have  contained  a 
serious  blunder  which  had  never  been  pointed  out  till  Mr.  J.  Bur- 
kitt Webb  honored  the  work  by  his  notice.  Of  course  there  is  no 
such  blunder.  Mr.  Webb  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  mechanical  power  that  the  power  employed  shaU 
he  a  small  fraction  of  the  load  raised.  The  instances  he  gives  con- 
sist of  contrivances  in  which  to  raise  a  small  load  a  gigantic  power 
must  often  be  exerted.  If  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  consider 
an  inclined  plane  which  is  really  capable  of  use  as  a  mechanical 
power,  he  will  find  that  the  principle  is  verified  with  all  the  accu- 
racy of  which  any  statement  with  regard  to  friction  is  capable. 

"  But  I  am  glad  of  this  incident  to  take  the  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing before  so  eminent  a  body  as  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  the  brief  theoretical  demonstration  of  that  useful, 
practical  principle  in  which  Mr.  Webb  does  not  believe.  For  the 
full  details  of  the  numerous  experiments  by  which  the  principle 
has  been  practically  verified  I  must  refer  to  my  work  already  men- 
tioned. 

"  The  mechanical  powers  on  which  I  have  experimented  may  be 
broadly  grouped  under  three  heads.  Ist.  Those  produced  by 
winches  or  wheel-work  ;  2d.  Those  produced  by  screws  in  any  com- 
bination ;   3d.  Those  produced  by  pulleys  of  any  type. 

"  I  select  for  discussion  here  the  last-mentioned  group.  It 
includes  all  forms  of  ordinary  blocks  as  well  as  the  differential 
pulley,  the  epicycloidal  pulley  and  many  patent  hand-hoists  and 
ingenious  contrivances  in  which  ropes  or  chains  are  used.  The 
following  theory  comprehends  the  action  of  every  mechanical 
power  of  this  kind  : 

"  Let  n  be  the  velocity  ratio  of  the  machine,  i»e.^  the  number  of 
feet  through  which  the  power  must  be  moved  in  order  to  raise  the 
load  one  foot. 

**  Let  P  be  the  actual  force  which  it  is  practically  necessary  to 
apply  in  order  to  raise  a  load  R. 
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"  To  raise  M  one  foot  nP  units  of  work  are  required,  and  since 
onlj  R  of  these  units  are  usefully  expended, 

units  of  work  must  have  been  expended  in  overcoming  friction. 

**  Let  the  power  P  be  removed,  then,  since  the  upper  block  sup- 
ports a  smaller  weight,  the  friction  is  diminished  at  that  block, 
though  remaining  sensibly  the  same  at  the  lower  block,  if  there 
should  be  one.  The  entire  friction  is  not  therefore  diminished  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  P  to  P  +  H.  Hence  the  number  of 
units  of  work  necessary  to  overcome  friction  in  the  descent  of  the 
weififht  is  not  less  than 

7? 

(nP  -  P)  -J^ ' 

^  ^P  +  P' 

But  by  the  descent  of  the  load  only  P  units  of  work  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  therefore  the  block  will  not  overhaul  if 

or  if 

nP  -  E  >  P  -^  R, 

n  —  1 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  diflferential  pulley  block  in  which 
^  =  16  I  found  that  a  power  of  46.09  lbs.  was  required  to  raise 
a  load  of  280  lbs.     In  this  case 

^^     =  37.3  lbs. 


n-1 


and,  as  this  is  less  than  the  observed  value  of  P,  it  follows  that 
tlie  diflferential  pulley  block  of  this  type  cannot  overhaul,  a  fact 
that  everybody  knows.     On  the  other  hand  if 

P>  nP  ^  P, 

p<^, 

n 

the  block  will  certainly  overhaul.  Take  a  3-sheave  block  in  which 
n  =  6  ;  I  found  that  for  a  load  of  228  lbs.,  the  power  was  56  lbs., 
but 

^-^  =--  76. 
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a  greater  quantity  than  the  observed  power.  We  tlius  account  for 
the  familiar  fact  that  any  weli-made  pair  of  three-sheave  pulley 
blocks  will  invariably  overhaul. 

"It  is  only  a  different  way  of  stating  these  results  to  enunciate 
them  as  follows :  If  the  quantity  of  work  usefully  employed  be  less 

than  50  (1 )  per  cent.,  the  machine  will  certainly  not  over. 

haul.  If  the  quantity  of  usefully  employed  work  be  greater  than 
50  per  cent.,  the  machine  certainly  will  overhaul. 

"  I  must  once  again  inform  Mr.  Webb  and  any  other  critics  who 
have  paid  me  similar  attentions  that  a  mechanical  power  is  a  con- 
trivance by  which  a  small  force  is  enabled  to  overcome  a  large 
one.     That   is  to   say  n  is   always   a   considerable   number,  and 

usually  a  very  large  one,  in  other  words  —  is  so  small  that  practi- 
cally speaking  the  two  limits  of  50  [1 j  and    50   respectively 

draw  into  coincidence. 

"  Hence  we  learn  that  whether  the  mechanical  power  overhauls, 
or  not,  substantially  depends  upon  whether  more  than  50  per  cent., 
or  less  than  50  per  cent.,  of  the  applied  energy  is  usefully  employed. 
Similar  demonstrations  apply  to  the  other  mechanical  powers. 

BoBEBT  S.  Ball. 

21  Oct.,  '88,  Observatory,  Co.  Dublin." 

.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  present  tlie  above  communication  from 
the  distinguished  gentleman  whose  proposed  law  has  been  called 
in  question  by  my  paper.  The  Astronomer  Royal  maintains  the 
correctness  of  the  proposed  law,  but  maintains  it  unfortunately,  I 
believe,  inasmuch  as  the  statements  and  deductions  which  he 
makes  appear  in  no  way  to  strengthen  his  position.  Indeed,  in 
view  of  the  eminence  and  recognized  ability  of  the  writer,  certain 
portions  of  his  communication  justify  the  inference  that  Sir  Kobert 
has  not  fully  appreciated  the  contents  of  my  paper.  In  these 
days  of  excessive  printing  this  may  be  pardonable,  from  scarcity 
of  time  and  absolute  confidence  in  the  impregnability  of  the 
position  he  takes,  or  it  may  be  that  my  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  too  concise  or  faulty  in  some  way  unknown  to  me.  I  have 
therefore  added  to  the  paper  an  Appendix,  intended  to  correct  any 
such  defect,  and  I  hope  that  if  Sir  Robert  will  admit  the  possibil* 
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ityof  my  claim,  and  give  the  paper  his  careful  further  considera- 
tion, he  may  come  to  a  better  appreciation  of  it. 

I  submit  the  following  remarks  upon  definite  portions  of  the 
communication,  referring  thereto  by  paragraph  and  line. 

*  No  one  may  rightly  claim  that  the  length  and  width  of  the 
circalation  of  a  book  is  a  guarantee  of  its  absolute  freedom  from 
error,  nor  that  any  particular  error,  to  which  attention  is  called, 
may  not  exist  because  it  has  not  been,  or  is  not  known  to  have 
been,  previously  pointed  out.  But  this  error  has  been  noticed  by 
others;  not  only  did  Dr.  Sellers  aUude  to  it  in  a  lecture  to  our 
Senior  Class,  as  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  but  I  am 
enabled  through  his  courtesy  to  send  to  Sir  Kobert  a  copy  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  him  Nov.  9,  1883,  before  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Philadelphia,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  for  March,  1884.  In  this  lecture  occur  such  passages 
as  these:  "Let  us  now  for  a  moment  think  how  Professor  Ball  has 
erred."  "  He  has  made  a  mistake  in  generalizing  from  too  few 
experiments,"  "  I  do  not  use  this  error  in  Professor  Ball's  admi- 
rable lectures  as  an  example,  this  evening,  with  any  intention  of 
speaking  disparagingly  of  them."  At  that  time  Dr.  Sellers 
thought  that  if  the  proposed  law  were  properly  restricted  to  a  ma- 
chine composed  of  two  parts  only,  and  if  its  converse  were  modi- 
fied by  a  limitation  as  to  cause  of  non-overhauling,  the  proposed 
law  might  still  hold,  but  since  then  he  has  thought  of  other  cases 
in  which  it  fails,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  thoroughly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  lacks  a  raison  iPetre, 

t  The  restriction  of  the  term  "  mechanical  power  "  seems  to  be 
an  unwarrantable  one,  but  it  may  be  passed  by  as  having  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  correctness  of  the  paper.  The  term  "  small  fraction  " 
is  indefinite,  but  let  any  definite  value  be  assigned,  below  which 
Sip  Robert  considers  fractions  to  be  small  and  mechanisms  having 
such  velocity  ratios  to  be  legitimate  mechanical  powers,  and  it  will 
make  no  diflEerence  in  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  which  are 
briefly  these: 

First :  "  Overhauling  "  and  "  non-overhauling^^  refer  to  a  relation 
(a)  between  the  weight  and  the  parts  hy  which  it  is  partially  or 
whoUy  supported  at  a  time  when  the  power  is  absent  and  its 
amount,  method  of  application  and  velocity  ratio  not  necessarily 
determined. 

*  See  first  part  of  third  paragraph  of  Sir  R.  BaU's  Note, 
t  See  third  paragraph,  7th  line  of  Sir  R.  Ball's  Note. 
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Second  :  The  waste  of  applied  energy  depends  upon  another  rdor 
tion  (b)  between  the  power  and  the  supporting  parts  at  the  time  when 
the  power  is  operatiiig^  and  hy  varying  the  way  in  which  the  power 
is  applied  this  relation  (b)  may  he  changed^  without  affecting  the 
relation  (a),  so  a^  to  make  the  loss  of  applied  energy  greater  or  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  at  will. 

From  whicli  it  follows  that  an  overhauling  power  may  waste 
mare  and  a  non-overhauling  power  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
applied  energy. 

By  reference  to  the  paper  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  inclined 
plane  the  relation  (a)  is  "«  >  <p"  for  overhauling,  and  for  non- 
overhauling  "  a  <  <p"  while  the  relation  (b)  is  "Per  cent,  wasted 
=  50  T  50  tan  cp  tan  ft" 

I  may  at  some  future  time  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
terra  "  mechanical  power,"  with  a  view  to  its  more  exact  definition, 
if  necessary,  and  the  possible  division  of  mechanical  powers  into 
classes. 

"  *  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  objection  could  be  made  after  a 
careful  reading  of  the  paper.  The  inclined  plane  there  discussed 
is  perfectly  general,  and  consequently  must  include  cases  in  which 
the  power  is  much  greater  than  the  weight ;  but  it  is  not  confined 
thereto,  and  includes  equally  all  cases  where  the  power  is  less  than 
the  weight.  The  inclined  plane  of  my  paper  is  not  only  "  capable 
of  use"  but  actually  and  extensively  used  as  a  mechanical  power; 
in  fact,  whenever  an  inclined  plane  is  used  with  an  angle  about 
equal  to  the  angle  of  repose,  it  is  the  inclined  plane  of  the  paper. 
I  have  not  discussed,  it  is  true,  cases  in  which  a  is  much  smaller 
than  (p  because  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  but  in  most 
such  cases  it  is  still  true  that  by  varying  the  method  of  applying 
the  power  the  waste  can  be  reduced  below  fifty  per  cent.  A  load 
drawn  up  a  hill  by  a  beast  of  burden,  with  a  slight  margin  against 
overhauling,  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
paper,  and  the  direction  of  the  power  usually  makes  a  plus  angle 
with  the  plane,  especially  so  if  the  load  is  supported  by  small 
wheels  or  simply  slides. 

As,  however,  the  paper  itself  does  not  indulge  in  sufiicient  detail 
to  make  all  this  at  once  clear,  and  as  I  had  some  additional  matter 
of  interest,  there  has  been  added  to  the  paper  an  Appendix,  in 
which  some  definite  cases  of  the  inclined  plane  have  been  worked 
out  in  detail  and  the  results  verified  by  experiment  with  a  simple 

*  See  third  paragraph,  9th  liDe,  et  seq.y  of  Sir  R.  Ball's  Ifote. 
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model  constructed  for  tlio  purpose.     Graphical  constructions  have 
also  been   made  to  give  a  maxiunim   clearness  to  the   principles 
explained.     In  addition  to  the  examples  of  the  inclined  plane,  the 
Appendix  describes  an  ordinary  windlass^  that  is  a  windlass  consist- 
ing, like  the  inclined  plane,  of  two  parts  only,  which  embodies  the 
principle  of  the  lever  with  a  large  pivot.     This  is  discussed  both 
graphically  and  numerically,  and  the  results  verified  by  experiment 
with  a  model  constructed  for  the  pui-pose.     It  is  needless,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  experiment  fully  supports  the  conclusions  of  the  paper. 
*A8  regards  the  attempted  demonstration  in  the  "Note,"  it  claims 
to  be  a  "  theoretical  demonstration  of  the  practical  principle,"  but 
generality  is  at  once  sacrificed  by  the  selection  for  demonstration 
of  one  class  only,  out  of  three,  into  which  Sir  Robert  supposes  the 
mechanical  powers  upon  which  he  has  experimented  to  be  divided. 

The  generality  seems  still  further  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  tenth 
paragraph,  which  assumes  that  the  representative  power  of  this 
class  consists  of  an  ^Mipper  block"  with  or  without  a  "lower 
block."  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  simple  combination,  or  lack  of 
combination,  can  be  typical  of  an  entire  class  defined  as  "  those 
produced  by  pulle3'S  of  any  type."  Some  of  the  simplest  of  this 
class  have  no  upper  blocks,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  many  of 
them  the  upper  block  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  multiplication  of 
the  power  enabling  it  to  raise  a  greater  weight. 

But  the  demonstration  utterly  breaks  down  with  the  statement : 

"The  entire  friction  is  not  therefore  diminished  in  a  greater  ratio 

than  that  of  i?  to  P  -f  i2."     In  the  ordinary  case  of  one  upper  and 

one  lower  block,  where  the  rope  starts  at  the  upper  block,  runs  down 

and  around  the  lower  and  then  over  the  upper  block  and  down  to 

the  power,  with   the  weight  hanging  from  the  lower  block,  and 

a  velocity  ratio  of  two,  this  is  not  true,  for  if  the  power  be  removed 

the  friction  is  evidently  diminished  in  a  much  greater  ratio;  in  fact 

with  the  power  removed  there  is  practically  no  tension  on  the  rope, 

and  consequently  almost  no  friction,  so  that  the  weight  must  fall 

quite  freely.      If  it  be  urged  that  although  this  example  disproves 

the  statement  i:juoted,  it  nevertheless  does  not  disprove  the  test  for 

non-overhauling  produced  as  a  result  of  the  statement,  because  by 

substituting   the  proper  values  for   this  mechanical  power   there 

results : 

2  TV        (when  W  is  used  instead  of 


P< 


7^  —  1  Sir  Robert's  J?.) 


*  See  paragraph  four,  et  seq.,  of  Sir  li.  Bair.s  Note. 
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and  if,  fnrtlier,  it  be  clHiiiied  that  this  example  supports  the  pro- 
posed law,  inasmneh  as  there  islesB  than  fifty  per  cent,  wasted  in 
friction,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  two  more  blocks  and 
increase  the  coefiicient  of  frictioA  to  produce  a  tuechanical  power 


Kg-  105. 


which   shall   disprove  both  the  statement,  the   test  and  the  law. 
Such  an  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  105  : 

The  coeffi(?icnt  of  friction  is,  in  this  figure,  supposed  to  bo  great 
enough  to  cause  the  tension  of  the  rope  to  increase  sixty  per  cent, 
ill  passing  through  the  block,  and  the  tensions  are  marked  on 
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each  Bide  of  each  block  in  lbs.  and  tenths;  such  a  coefficient  can  be 
obtained  by  enlarging  or  grooving  the  journals  of  the  pulleys,  or 
instead  of  a  block  with  pulleys  a  simple  dead-eye  can  be  used,  such 
as  is  employed  in  certain  parts  of  a  ship,  consisting  of  a  simple 
block  of  hard  wood  with  a  curved  passage  through  it  for  the  rope 
to  slide  in,  so  that  great  friction  is  unavoidable. 

The  velocity  ratio  is^  four,  and  the  weight  of  the  rope  is  supposed 
to  be  one-tenth  of  a  pound  per  foot.  In  the  two  upper  figures  (a) 
and  (J),  the  blocks  are  supposed  to  be  only  four  feet  apart ;  (a)  sup- 
poses the  weight  being  raised,  while  in  (b)  the  power  is  removed 
to  give  a  chance  for  ov^erhauling ;  (c)  and  (d)  represent  the  same 
eases  when  the  blocks  are  ten  feet  apart,  and  illustrate  the  familiar 
case  of  a  *' block  and  fall"  overhauling  when  run  out  beyond  a 
certain  length,  which  does  not  overhaul  inside  of  such  length.  The 
power  is  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  ground,  ten  feet  below  the 
upper  block,  so  that  its  amount  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the 
tension  at  this  block  the  weight  of  the  "  fall,"  or  the  weight  of 
ten  feet  of  rope,  therefore  in  case  (a)  P  =  7.8  —  1  =  6.8,  and  in 
case  (c)  P  =  9.8  —  1  =  8.8.  When  the  power  is  removed  the 
weight  of  the  "fall"  produces  the  initial  tension  of  one  pound  at 
the  upper  block,  from  which  the  tensions  at  the  other  blocks  and 
the  work  of  friction  is  calculated  in  cases  (b)  and  (d).  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  tensions  when  the  weights  are  being  raised  is  for  con- 
venience made  by  assuming  the  weight  such  as  to  make  the  lowest 
tension  =  one  pound. 

Now  as  to  the  disproof  of  the  statement ;  take  it  in  the  form  : 
^' Hence  the  number  of  units  of  work  necessary  to  overcome  fric- 
tion in  the  descent  of  the  weight  is  not  less  than 

(«i>  -  W)  ^." 

In  the   case   {c)  P  =  8.8  and    fr=10.9,  and    the   value   of  the 
expression  is 

(4  X  8.8  -  10.9)  g-g-^g  =  13.4, 

whereas  in  (d)  the  work  to  overcome  friction  =  7.3  or  <  13.4. 

While  the  statement  holds  for  case  {a)  with  the  power  applied 
near  the  ground,  it  will  not  hold  if  tlie  ''fall  "  be  shortened  and 
the  power  applied  at  the  upper  block,  for  then  P  =  7.8,  and  the 


V:  - 
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value  of  tlie  expression  is  11.9,  while  the  work  necessary  to  over- 
come friction  will  be  much  less  than  11.7.  This  is  evident,  because 
11.7  is  calculated  from  the  tension  of  one  pound  produced  by  the 
ten  foot  *'faU"  but  with  practically  no  "fall"  there  will  be  no 
initial  tension,  and  consequentl}^  a  great  decrease  in  the  work  to 
overcome  friction. 

So  much  for  the  statement. 

Now  as  to  the  criterion  of  non-overhauling :  "  The  block  will  not 
overhaul  if 

2W 


P> 


5J 


71-  r 

Substituting  the  proper  values  for  {c)  and  {d)  there  results  : 

Q  Q  ^  2  X  10.9 
8.8  >  ..    ,  or 

8.8  >  7.3, 

according  to  which  this  mechanical  power  should  not  overhaul, 
while  the  calculation  of  the  tensions  shows  that  it  will ;  conse- 
quently the  criterion  fails. 

Finally,  the  proposed  law  itself  requires  that  neither  (a)  (J)  nor 
(c)  {d)  shall  overhaul,  because  in  both  more  than  titly  per  cent  is 
wasted  in  friction,  but  the  overhauling  is  seen  to  occur  when  the 
blocks  are  far  enough  apart,  as  in  (c)  {d),  so  that  the  proposed  law 
cannot  be  accepted.  Case  (a)  also  becomes  overhauling  by  the 
I'cmoval  of  the  "  fall "  and  the  application  of  the  power  near  the 
upper  block,  as  above  indicated. 

*  I  had  intended  to  pass  over  for  the  present  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  mechanical  power,  but,  lest  my  arguments  be 
rejected  by  Sir  Robert  on  the  ground  that  they  are  based  upon 
contrivances  that  are  not  properly  mechanical  powers,  it  is  neces- 
earv  to  say  something  as  follows  : 

First.  No  such  restricted  definition  of  a  mechanical  power  as  Sir 
Robert  seems  inclined  to  use  in  defense  of  the  proposed  law  will 
for  a  moment  be  accepted  by  engineers  or  mathematicians. 

Second.  To  say  that  '*  n  is  always  a  considerable  number,'^  with- 
out specifying  a  definite  value  whioh  n  must  exceed,  is  fatal  to  any 
statement  involving  n  and  intended  for  a  law,  because  a  law  is  in 

*  See  last  paragraph  but  one  in  Sir  R.  Ball's  Note. 
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it8  very  nature  a  definite  thing,  and  opinions  will  differ  widely  as 
to  what  is  "  a  considerable  number." 

Third.  Sir  Robert  cannot  urge  any  such  definition  without  con- 
tradicting himself.  In  the  simple  three-sheave  block,  which  he 
discusses  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  n  =  6,  bo  that  either  6  must 
be  claimed  to  be  "  a  considerable  number  "  or  a  contradiction  must 
be  acknowledged.  Turning  now  to  his  truly  valuable  book,  I  find 
the  following  upon  almost  the  first  page  opened  to : 

"In  the  present  lecture  we  shall  examine  into  the  most  impor- 
tant mechanical  powers  that  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  a 
rope  with  pulleys. 

THE    SINGLE    MOVEABLE  PULLEY. 

"188.  We  commence  with  the  most  simple  case,  that  of  the 
single  moveable  pulley  (Fig.  35)." 

In  this  case  n  =  2;  now  as  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  2  is  '•  a 
considerable  number,"  the  contradiction  is  established  between  the 
definition  attempted  in  the  Note  and  Sir  Robert's  book. 

Fourth.  My  arguments  are  illustrated  by  but  not  based  upon 
mechanical  powers  with  small  velocity  ratios.  I  have  employed 
such  ratios  simply  for  convenience ;  the  principles  developed  are 
independent  of  the  ratios,  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  without 
clianging  the  ratios,  the  per  cent,  wasted  in  friction  can  at  will  be 
made  greater  or  less  than  50  per  cent.,  and  this  is  true  for  large  as 
well  as  small  ratios.  Thus:  In  an  inclined  plane  rising  one  foot 
in  twenty,  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  of  one-twentieth  and  the 
power  at  45°  with  the  horizon,  i.e.,  /3  =  45°,  0  =  about  42°,  n  =  14.8, 
and  the  per  cent,  wasted  in  friction  =  48,  while  if  the  power  be 
depressed  to  an  equal  angle  below  the  plane  n  =  14.8  still,  but  the 
per  cent,  rises  to  52.  Also,  if  the  weight  pulley  of  the  windlass  be 
reduced,  say,  to  one-fourth  its  present  size,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  the  velocity  ratio  will  be 
increased  to  n  =  20  and  the  loss  by  friction  will  rise  to  45  per 
cent,  wasted,  which   may  be  made  55  per  cent,  by  applying  the 

power  at  a\  without  changing  ?i. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  large  values  of  w.    Many  of  the 

most  useful  and  widely  used  mechanical  powers  have  small  velocity 

ratios — ratios  of  two  and  even  less. 
Of  course  any  number  of  experiments  made  with  mechanical 

powers  arranged  so  that  the  application  of  the  power  increases  the 
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friction,  or  at  least  does  not  diminish  it,  may  seem  to  verify  the 
proposed  law  if  the  fact  be  ignored  that  the  power  may  be  so 
applied  as  to  produce  results  at  variance  therewith. 

To  call  further  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between 
an  economical  and  an  uneconomical  application  of  the  power  is 
well  established,  I  will  conclude  with  two  other  references  to  Mose- 
ley,  referring  to  the  same  edition  as  quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
paper.     Both  are  found  on  page  178,  and  are  as  follows  : 

"  168.  A  machine  to  which  are  applied  any  two  pressures  P^  and 
jPg,  and  which  is  moveable  about  a  cylindrical  axis,  is  worked  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  power  when  the  directions  of  the  pressures 
are  parallel,  and  when  they  are  applied  on  the  same  side  of  the 
axis,  if  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself  be  so  small  that  its  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  friction  may  be  neglected." 

"  169.  A  machine  to  which  are  applied  two  given  pressures,  P^ 
and  -P2)  ^^d  which  is  moveable  about  a  cylindrical  axis,  is  worked 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  power,  the  influence  of  the  weia^ht  of 
the  machine  being  taken  into  account,  when  the  two  pressures  are 
applied  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and  when  the  direction  of  the 
moving  pressure  Px  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  a  certain  angle 
which  may  be  determined." 
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pointing  toward  the  shank.  I  am  convinced  that  this  break  is 
from  solid  stock,  not  being  caused  by  an  imperfection  in  the  steel. 

Mr,  W.  E.  Orane. — The  peculiarity  of  steel  shrinking  when 
hardened  is  valuable  in  many  industries,  such  as  dies  for  drawing 
tubes,  rivets,  etc.  When  a  die  becomes  worn,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  take  it  to  the  blacksmith  and  have  it  re-hardened  and  shrunk. 
If  steel  would  do  this  indefinitely,  these  dies  could  all  be  worn  out 
on  one  size,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  times  that  the 
same  piece  of  steel  will  shrink,  this  number  being  from  five  to 
seven,  after  which  it  does  not  shrink.  It  is  possible  that  steel 
might  be  re-heated  and  cooled  seven  or  eight  times — if  it  would 
not  be  injured — and  then  the  tool  ground  to  size  and  hardened 
and  retain  its  size. 

Mr,  Ezra  Fawcett, — We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  make 
some  large  taps  and  dies  for  bridge  bolts,  and  being  in  a  hurry, 
the  forger  in  annealing  left  them  in  a  bed  of  charred  (bituminous) 
coal  on  the  forge  over  night,  to  give  them  a  good  "  soaking,"  as  he 
called  it.  On  working  the  steel,  we  found  it  to  have  a  veiy  coarse, 
crystalline  structure  and  brittle.  Needing  them  immediately,  we 
finished  them  up,  tempered,  and  put  them  to  work.  One  of  them 
broke  after  threading  some  hundreds  of  nuts,  but  did  not  show  as 
large  a  crystalline  structure  as  before  tempering ;  the  others  have 
been  in  use  ever  since.  The  steel  was  ordered  for  the  special 
purpose  from  a  well-known  manufacturer  in  Pittsburgh,  and  had 
every  appearance  of  being  first  class. 

Mr,  Thomas  S,  Crane. — I  am  surprised  that  no  one  has  alluded 
to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  ingots  from  which  high  carbon 
steel  is  produced,  and  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  such 
ingots  are  defective  at  one  end,  and  that  such  defect  is  embodied 
in  the  bar  when  the  ingot  is  worked  up,  and  is  only  eliminated  by 
a  tedious  process  of  inspection  in  the  mills. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  breakages  which 
arise  in  hardening  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  steel  articles,  most 
of  the  fiaws  and  cracks  are  produced  in  hardening  by  the  hidden 
imperfection  ordinarily  existing  in  the  ingot  and  afterwjard  pre- 
served in  the  finished  bar. 

High  carbon  steel,  used  for  making  tools  and  for  other  pur- 
poses when  hardness  is  required,  shrinks  a  great  deal  in  cooling, 
and  the  ingots,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  89),  always  have 
4  pipe,  P,  in  the  upper  end,  extending  from  one-quarter  to  one-hnlf 
of  its  length  downward. 
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the  name  of  the  firm,  and  the  man  who  made  the  steel.  TheD 
would  follow  the  subsequent  manipulation  to  put  the  steel  in  shape 
for  use.  Even  then  the  mishaps  it  has  met  with  from  bad  work- 
manship will  never  be  known. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent — The  lowest  tensile  strength  I  have  ever  found 
in  steel  was  42,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  was  Americai 
open-hearth  steel,  made  for  horseshoe  nails.  The  compositioi 
was  about  C  0.10,  P  0.012,  Mn  0.20,  Si  0.02.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  phosphorus  extremely  low  to  secure  the  low  tensile 
strength  and  great  ductility  desired. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  procured  thirteen  samples  of  watcl 
springs,  and  tested  them  for  tensile  strength  in  a  crude  apparatus 
in  which  a  strong  spring  balance  was  used  to  indicate  the  strain. 
The  springs  included  a  Jurgens^n  mainspring,  an  English,  a 
Waltham,  a  Waterbury,  and  several  other  springs  of  various  sizej 
and  diflferent  tempers.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  whole  lot  o1 
thirteen  varied  between  the  limits  of  300,000  and  375,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  a  much  less  variation  than  might  be  expected 
Considering  the  variety  of  sizes,  tempers,  and  sources  from  whici 
they  were  obtained. 

The  samples  exhibited  in  connection  with  this  paragraph  are 
trusses  for  torsion  balances,  with  spring  steel  wires  stretched  upoc 
them,  and  have  been  under  test  for  some  months  past  in  the  fac- 
tory of  The  Springer  Torsion  Balance  Co.  The  longest  of  the 
three  wires  on  the  double  truss  has  been  twisted  through  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  that  is,  twenty-two  and  a  half  degrees  eact 
side  of  its  normal  position,  7,100,000  times. 

The  two  shorter  wires  on  the  single  trusses  have  been  twistec 
through  an  angle  of  sixteen  degrees,  2,200,000  times.  These 
wires  were  stretched  originally  to  the  notes  C  sharp  and  D  above 
the  staflf,  respectively.  After  they  had  been  twisted  1,000,00( 
times  each,  the  tone  was  tried  again,  and  one  of  the  wire« 
appeared  to  have  a  tone  half  a  semitone  higher,  and  the  othei 
was  about  half  a  semitone  lower  than  when  the  test  was  begun — 
possibly  a  mistake  in  the  original  tuning.  After  they  had  been 
twisted  2,000,000  times  each,  the  tone  was  found  to  be  the  same  as 
it  w^as  after  1,000,000  twists. 

J/r.  Levi  K.  Fuller, — In  1885,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  series 
of  dies  and  punches  for  the  Estey  Organ  Company,  to  be  used  in 
punching  sheet  brass  for  reeds,  both  block  and  tongue,  for  use  in 
their  organs. 
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The  steel  was  No.  4,  Sanderson  Brothers  Steel  Oompany,  Sjra- 
tmse,  N.  Y.  The  bar  was  cut  into  varioas  sizes  in  a  planer, 
heated  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  annealed  in  wood  ashes.  They 
were  then  planed  to  various  sizes  and  thicknesses,  ranging  from 
x^  X  ^  X  3  to  J  X  3  X  3.  These  were  heated  to  a  bright  red,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  printed  upon  the  label  on  the 
bar  of  steel,  and  hardened  in  water  and  ground  without  the 
temper  being  drawn  in  the  least. 

They  were  then  subjected  to  grinding  in  an  emery  grinder  to 
the  proper  sizes ;  they  were  ground  on  a  frame  but  Dot  confined, 
remaining  loose  so  as  to  allow  the  steel  to  mov^,  if  there  were 
any  tendency  in  that  direction.  As  the  skin  was  removed  upon 
one  side,  the  surface  was  slightly  concaved,  and  they  had  to  be 
turned  over  and  ground  upon  opposite  sides  five  times  before 
they  ceased  changing  their  form. 

The  various  blocks  were  planed  .010  thicker  than  the  finished 
size  to  allow  for  grinding.  They  were  ground  .0001  of  an  inch 
alternately  on  each  side,  receiving  a  total  of  five  grindings  upon 
each  side,  reducing  the  total  thickness  .010  of  an  inch,  as  above 
stated. 

After  they  had  been  ground  a  few  hours,  they  began  to  crack, 
and  nearly  every  one  was  ruined  by  reason  of  this  tendency.  In 
some  cases,  they  would  break  into  a  dozen  pieces.  I  had  com- 
mnnication  with  Sanderson  Brothers  Steel  Company,  and  they 
attributed  the  fact  to  overheating,  but  the  description  "  a  bright 
red"  had  been  strictly  followed,  and  had  been  none  too  high 
for  similar  steel  for  a  like  use. 

Samples  of  this  were  sent  to  Sanderson  Brothers  and  tempered 
by  them,  and  the  temper  slightly  drawn,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
hard  to  do  the  work.  We  then  resorted  to  steel  No.  5,  same 
make,  which  had  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  first  described, 
and  which  has  resulted  in  no  case  in  breakage. 

The  work  performed  by  the  sample  returned  to  us  by  the  San- 
dersons was  the  punching  of  five  thousand  reeds  without  re- 
grinding,  while  the  No.  6  will  punch  twenty  thousand,  and  with 
some  thicknesses  even  more. 

The  dies  were  perfectly  square  and  were  set  with  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper  .0005  in  thickness  between  *them,  cutting  a  perfectly 
smooth  edge. 

Mr,  Chas.  L,  Huston. — In  the  discussion  at  the  Nashville 
meeting,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  peculiar  curved  lines  which 
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appear  in  the  disturbance  of  the  surface  scale  of  steel  boiler 
plates,  caused  by  the  strains  of  shearing,  some  of  the  members 
claimed  that  it  was  mdy  a  scale  disturbance,  and  did  not  indicate 
any  injury  to  the  metal. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  an  indication  of 
injury  to  the  body  of  the  metal,  and  send  herewith  a  piece  of 
plate,  which  had  been  so  aflfected,  and  afterwards  was  stretched 
and  broken  in  a  testing  machiijie.  The  lines  show  very  plainly  that 
the  metal  had  been  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  not  only 
upon  the  surface,  but  to  some  depth  (as  shown  on  the  edges  of 
test  piece),  so  that,  when  afterwards  it  was  stretched,  it  did  not  so 
readily  yield  at  these  points,  leaving  elevations  pf  slight  extent 
upon  the  surface. 

The  lines  on  this  sample  are  not  so  much  the  peculiar  curved 
ones,  the  result  of  shearing,  as  they  are  those  resulting  from  the 
curling  of  the  narrow  scrap  at  the  shears  and  the  subsequent 
straightening  to  prepare  for  testing. 

I  have  observed,  as  also  have  many  other  workers  of  steel,  that 
metal  of  some  degree  of  ductility,  when  subjected  to  strains,  will 
sometimes  crack  like  glass,  showing  no  evidence  of  ductility  at 
the  point  of  fracture.  I  noticed  some  five  years  ago  one  striking 
case  of  a  §  plate  of  American  made  basic  steel,  which  was  sent 
to  a  locomotive  works  to  try  its  flanging  qualities.  It  was  flanged 
into  a  locomotive  throat  sheet,  the  edges  being  first  turned  down 
and  then  the  concave  end  worked  out. 

The  next  morning  a  crack  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  A 

(Fig.  106),  which  had  not  been  heated  at  all, 
and  had  had  the  roughness  of  shearing  removed 
by  planing.  This  crack  continued  to  extend  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  until  it  reached  the  whole 
way  across  to  the  part  that  had  been  heated. 

This,  of  course,  was  due  to  the  contracting 
strain  at  the  flanged  end,  and  the  sides  of  the 
crack  showed  little  or  no  evidences  of  having 
„.       g        «   reduced  or  stretched  at  the  fracture. 

I  had  a  test  piece  taken  from  one  side  of  the 
crack  (as  at  B)  and  prepared,  so  that,  when  pulled,  it  had  the 
crystalline  face  of  the  crtick  for  one  edge  of  the  test  piece. 

The  test  taken  nearly  across  the  grain  of  rolling  showed  a 
tensile  strength  of  68,580  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  reduction  of  area 
of  42  per  cent.,  with  a  fibrous  fracture.    I  send  one  end  of  this 
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piece,  which,  however,  is  ahiiost  too  old  and  rusty  to  show  its 
character. 

Some  curious  tests  made  by  my  father  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

One  series,  1878,  shows  that  steel  and  iron  both,  when  raised  to 
about  600®  heat  Fahrenheit,  lose  in  ductility  and  gain  in  tensile 
strength  ;  this  is  also  corroborated  by  bending  and  tensile  tests 
made  in  Europe  and  translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
luiiMe  in  1885. 

Another  set  of  my  father's  tests  shows  the  eflfect  of  straining 
iron  up  to  nearly  its  elastic  limit  and  continuing  the  strain  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  the  result  being  in  some  cases  raising 
the  elastic  limit  almost  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material. 

Mr,  W,  W.  Dingee. — In  reply  to  query  66, 1  will  say  that  the  J. 
I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  use  large  amounts  of  machinery 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  threshing- cylinder  teeth.  This  steel 
cannot  be  hardened  with  any  certainty  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods.  The  chief  trouble  with  it  comes  from  its  uneven  text- 
ure. It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  bar  which  may  be 
broken  like  cast  steel,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  break 
it  can  be  bent  cold. 

Mr,  Chas,  T,  Main. — During  the  year  of  '83,  when  rearranging 
the  driving  system  at  Lower  Pacific  Mills,  it  was  thought  that 
steel  shafts  for  head-lengths  would  be  stronger  and  more  desirable 
than  iron.  Accordingly,  quite  a  large  number  of  these,  of  four 
and  five  inches  diameter,  were  put  in.  The  calculated  sizes  were 
amply  sufficient  to  carry  their  ifespective  loads,  and  the  shafts 
were  well  supported  by  hangers  near  the  pulleys,  and  were  firmly 
held.  In  less  than  a  year,  two  five-inch  shafts  had  broken  in  one 
place,  and  one  in  another  place,  and  four  four-inch  shafts  had 
broken.  These  were  replaced  with  forged  iron  shafts,  which  were 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  load,  speed,  etc.,  the  bearings 
remaining  the  same  as  before.  The  five-inch  shafts  are  still  run- 
lung  under  the  same  conditions.  The  four-inch  are  still  running, 
although  the  conditions  have  more  recently  been  changed.  The 
other  steel  head-lengths  which  did  not  break  were  all  changed 
for  iron  with  one  exception,  which  still  remains  as  it  was. 

Mr.  George  JR.  Stetson. — Having  taken  part  in  the  discussion  on 
steel  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  and  learned  through  the  authority 
of  a  member  that  electro-plating  tempered  steel  is  another  illus- 
tcation  of  the  '*  unexpected  which  sometimes  happens,"  and  hav- 
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Tbe  illustratioD  (Fig.  89)  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  an  s 
ingot,  split  open  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  pipe,  and  it  w 
^  apparent  that  the  inner  sides  of  the  pipe,  if 

exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  the'ing 
worked  down,  become  more  or  less  oxidizi 
that  no  amount  of  hammering  or  rolling  wil 
fectly  weld  them  together. 

When  the  ingot  is  worked  down  into  a  t 
any  size  whatever,  the  lack  of  union  betwee 
opposite  sides  of  the  pipe  forms  a  flaw  or  t 
whicli  is  qtiite  discernible  to  tlie  eye  when  th 
is  broken  upon  ils  end ;  and  it  is  common  fo 
inspector  to  break  foot  after  foot  from  the  e 
,  the  bar  to  remove  the  injured  portion,  so  tbi 
remainder  may  be  sold  with  confidence  as  a  t 
article. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  point  in  the  bar  i 
be  reached  where  the  defect  would  not  be 
ceptible  to  the  eye,  but  exist  in  snflScient  d 
to  cause  a  crack  when  the  metal  was  ei] 
to  any  internal  strain  in  hardening. 

It  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  conclusion  ' 
a  crack  would  arise  when  hardening  wher 
defective  union  between  the  sides  of  the 
remain,  as  it  would  weaken  the  cohesion  ( 
steel  at  that  point ; "  but  i  t  is  a  matter  of  coi 
practice  iii  testing  samples  of  steel  for 
defects  to  break  a  piece  from  the  end  of  th 
and  liarden  it  to  see  if  it  will  crack. 

No  Bjstein  of  inspection  is  perfect  enou 
prevent  infallibly  the  existence  of  such  crai 
the  steel,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  c 
or  pipe  in  the  ingot  to  which  we  must  trace 
of  the  extraordinary  cracks  which  arise  at  pe 
anil  unexpected  points  iu  steel  articles 
hardened. 

I  hope  to  present  a  paper  at  the  next  m< 
upon  the  means  used  to  prevent  piping  in  i 
ami  liave  some  interesting  examples  of  tbe  d 
caused  by  the  pipe  in  tlie  finished  bar. 

Mr,  F.  ir.  Demi. — It  is  a  matter  tor  congratulation  that  fa 
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of  Steel  are  diminishing,  or  at  all  events  such  astounding  failures 
as  the  splitting  of  boilers  when  under  water  pressure  have  not 
occurred  for  some.  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
thankless  task  for  those  engaged  in  the  steel  industry  to  see  no 
response  to  their  e£forts  to  perfect. 

While  we  in  this  cou^itry  can  feel  pride  in  the  results  of  our 
efforts  to  perfect  certain  kinds  of  steel,  we  are  lamentably  behind 
in  securing  good  quality  to  heavy  pieces,,  whether  cast  or  forged. 
Not  having  had  demands  from  the  Government  for  gun  steel, 
which  doubtless  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  Europe  in  influencing 
for  the  better  the  qualities  of  forged  steel,  all  processes  have  been 
of  the  most  inefficient  kind. 

As  for  steel  for  general  purposes,  testimony  is  contradictory. 
Among  railway  master  mechanics  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  steel  and  iron  for  axles  and  crank-pins,  while  there 
are  hardly  any  men  in  opposition  to  steel  for  boilers.  I  suspect  the 
reason  for  this  is  partly  due  to  our  making  better  steel  for  boil- 
ers than  for  other  purposes.  We,  in  fact,  probably  make  the  best 
steel  boiler  plate  in  the  world. 

Steel  appears  to  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  inertness  of 
accommodation  to  conditions.  It  must  be  humored,  and  he  who 
succeeds  best  in  ascertaining  its  peculiar  nature,  and  caters  to 
its  weakness  of  character,  becomes  the  best  designer  of  steel 
structures.  It  can  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that,  when  it  is 
to  be  in  much  stress,  steel  shonld  be  free  from  sudden  changes 
in  size  and  form.  Large  fillets  should  be  used,  and  key- ways 
should  be  well  ro'unded  at  the  corners. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  are  at  present  several 
specifications  out  for  locomotive  boilers  having;  butt  joints  and 
covering  plates,  the  inside  one  wider  than  the  outside.  This  is 
one  step  toward  making  American  locomotive  boilers  equal  to 
English.  A  higher  ideal  of  a  boiler  is  still  desirable.  The  shell 
must  not  only  be  good,  but  all  forgings  for  braces  must  be  at  least 
Respectable.  Crown  bars  for  supportin^ij  crown  sheets  should  be 
things  of  the  past,  and  their  places  should  be  taken  by  stay  bolts 
between  parallel  plates.  It  should  no  longer  be  possible  to  find 
in  use  a  riveting  machine  with  a  plate-closing  ram,  which  never 
Ms  to  make  a  circular  indentation  around  the  rivet.  The  plate 
^thin  this  ring  is  nearly  useless,  because  it  is  bounded  by  steel 
^hich  has  been  mostly  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit. 

Several  years  ago  a  peculiar  possible  cause  of  failure  of  a  steel 
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Tlie  illustration  (Fig.  89)  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  an  a 
ingot,  Bplit  open  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  pipe,  and  it  wi 
apparent  that  the  inner  sides  of  the  pipe,  if 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  the'  ing 
worked  down,  become  more  or  less  oxidize 
that  no  amount  of  hammering  or  rolling  wil! 
fectly  weld  them  tc^ether. 

When  the  ingot  is  worked  down  into  a  b 
any  size  whatever,  the  lack  of  union  betweei 
opposite  sides  of  the  pipe  forms  a  flaw  or  t 
which  is  quite  discernible  to  the  eye  when  th 
is  broken  upon  its  end ;  and  it  is  common  fo 
inspector  to  break  foot  after  foot  from  the  e 
J  the  bar  to  remove  the  injured  portion,  so  tht 
remainder  may  be  sold  with  confidence  as  a  f 
article. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  point  in  the  bar  ^ 
he  reached  where  the  defect  would  not  be 
ceptible  to  the  eye,  but  exist  in  sufficient  d 
to  cause  a  crack  when  the  metal  was  ex) 
to  any  internal  strain  in  hardening. 

It  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  conclusion  ' 
a  crack  would  arise  when  hardening  wher 
defective  union  between  the  sides  of  the 
remain,  as  it  would  weaken  the  cohesion  c 
steel  at  that  point ; "  but  it  is  a  matter  of  coi 
practice  in  testing  samples  of  sleel  for 
defects  to  break  a  piece  from  the  end  of  th 
and  harden  it  to  see  if  it  will  crack. 

No  system  of  inspection  ia  perfect  enou 
prevent  infallibly  the  existence  of  such  crai 
the  steel,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  < 
or  pipe  in  the  ingot  to  which  we  must  trace 
of  tiie  extraordinary  cracks  which  arise  at  pe 
anil  unexpected  points  in  steel  articles 
hardened. 

I  hope  to  present  a  paper  at  the  next  m< 
upon  the  means  used  to  prevent  piping  in  ii 

Flu.    OH.  r  _  r  I  ..L        J 

anil  have  some  iiiterestmg  examples  of  tbe  a 
caused  by  the  pipe  in  the  finished  bar. 

Mr,  F.  W.  Deav. — It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  (a 
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of  Steel  are  diminishing,  or  at  all  events  such  astounding  failures 
as  the  splitting  of  boilers  when  under  water  pressure  have  not 
occurred  for  some.  time.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
thankless  task  for  those  engaged  in  the  steel  industry  to  see  no 
response  to  their  e£forts  to  perfect. 

While  we  in  this  cou^itry  can  feel  pride  in  the  results  of  our 
efforts  to  perfect  certain  kinds  of  steel,  we  are  lamentably  behind 
in  securing  good  quality  to  heavy  pieces,,  whether  cast  or  forged. 
Not  having  had  demands  from  the  Government  for  gun  steel, 
which  doubtless  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  Europe  in  influencing 
for  the  better  the  qualities  of  forged  steel,  all  processes  have  been 
of  the  most  inefficient  kind. 

As  for  steel  for  general  purposes,  testimony  is  contradictory. 
Among  railway  master  mechanics  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  steel  and  iron  for  axles  and  crank-pins,  while  there 
are  hardly  any  men  in  opposition  to  steel  for  boilers.  I  suspect  the 
reason  for  this  is  partly  due  to  our  making  better  steel  for  boil- 
ers than  for  other  purposes.  We,  in  fact,  probably  make  the  best 
steel  boiler  plate  in  the  world. 

Steel  appears  to  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  inertness  of 
accommodation  to  conditions.  It  must  be  humored,  and  he  who 
succeeds  best  in  ascertaining  its  peculiar  nature,  and  caters  to 
its  weakness  of  character,  becomes  the  best  designer  of  steel 
structures.  It  can  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that,  when  it  is 
to  be  in  much  stress,  steel  shonld  be  free  from  sudden  changes 
in  size  and  form.  Large  fillets  should  be  used,  and  key-ways 
should  be  well  ro'unded  at  the  corners. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  are  at  present  several 
specifications  out  for  locomotive  boilers  having  butt  joints  and 
covering  plates,  the  inside  one  wider  than  the  outside.  This  is 
one  step  toward  making  American  locomotive  boilers  equal  to 
English.  A  higher  ideal  of  a  boiler  is  still  desirable.  The  shell 
Dausk  not  only  be  good,  but  all  forgings  for  braces  must  be  at  least 
respectable.  Crown  bars  for  supporting  crown  sheets  should  be 
things  of  the  past,  and  their  places  should  be  taken  by  stay  bolts 
between  parallel  plates.  It  should  no  longer  be  possible  to  find 
^usea  riveting  machine  with  a  plate-closing  ram,  which  never 
wilstomakea  circular  indentation  around  the  rivet.  The  plate 
^thin  this  ring  is  nearly  useless,  because  it  is  bounded  by  steel 
^hich  has  been  mostly  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit. 

Several  years  ago  a  peculiar  possible  cause  of  failure  of  a  steel 
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boiler  joint  came  under  my  notice,  when  doing  some  experimentat 
work  for  Mr.  Leavitt,  to  which  I  have  never  seen  reference.  I 
refer  to  the  efteet  of  a  non-axial  pull  on  a  joint,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account : 

A  competitive  test  was  being  made  of  steel  furnished  by  two 
makers  for  some  90-inch  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type,  having 
2,800  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each.  The  steel  itself  was. 
tested  and  all  of  its  important  physical  qualities  noted,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  plates  made  up  into  joints.  The  test  pieces 
were  each  34  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  at  the  ends,  and  reduced 
to  a  finished  width  of  5f  inches  for  a  mid-length  of  24  inches. 
The  qualities  of  the  steel  as  shown  by  the  Emery  testing  machine 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  were  as  follows  : 


Section  of  specimen    . . 

Elastic  limit 

Ultimate  strength 

Elongation  in  10  indies 
Contraction  of  area. .  . 
Appearance  of  fracture. 


Steel  A,  A"  Thick. 


Steel  B,  A"  Thick. 


5.61"  x./JOr  =3.147  sq.  in.     5.595"  x  .568" =3.18  W|.  in. 
31,141  lbs.  per  square  inch.  130.191  lb-",  per  square  inch. 
59,056   **      '*  '*  162,924   '*      '* 

81^*1,  per  cent.  :3lt^,f  per  cent. 

56       "      '*  |43        '*     '* 

Fine,  silky.  iPine,  silky. 


Steel  A,  |"  Thick. 


Section  of  specimen  . . .  |5.615  '  x  0.377'  =2.177  sq.  in. 

Elastic  limit j87,317  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ultimate  strength 59,669   **      '* 

Elongation  in  10  inches  32  per  cent. 
Contraction  of  area  ...  52   "       ** 

Appearance  of  f,ac.ur.  |«'"^?;.ton  """'•"""■!• 
Remarks Very  magnetic  at  fracture. 


Steel  B,  |"  Thick. 


5.605  '  X  0.381  "=2.136  sq.  in. 
33,708  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
63.314   " 
29  per  eent. 

47   '' 


(( 


tt 


Silky,  laminated. 


Among  12  joints  made  from  these  plates  was  a  butt  joint  of  ^ 
inch.  A  plate  with  a  j\  inch  covering  plate  on  one  side  and  a  f 
inch  covering  plate  on  the  other,  the  latter  extending  sufficiently 
beyond  the  former  to  permit  three  rows  of  rivets,  with  rapidly 
increasing  pitch,  to  pass  through  it  and  the  main  plate,  while  it — 
the  main  plate — and  the  thicker  covering  plate  were  double  riv- 
eted on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  joint.  There  were  thus 
ten  rows  of  rivets  in  the  joint,  and  its  width  was  15|^  inches. 
The  length  of  the  specimen  was  5  feet,  and  it  broke  with  a  pull  of 
450,000  lbs.     The  fracture  was  in  the  main  plate,  through  the 
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outer  row  of  rivets  (of  greatest  pitch),  was  granular,  scarcely 
reduced  in  area,  and  it  broke  with  a  loud  report.  The  preceding 
table  shows  that  steel  A,  of  which  this  joint  was  made,  had  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  it  was  therefore  surprising  that  the  fracture  of 
the  joint  was  short.  It  was  observed,  however,  that,  although  the 
rivet  holes  were  drilled  with  the  plates  in  place,  one  of  the  remote 
side  rivets  sheared  some  time  before  the  joint  failed,  and  this 
suggested  to  Mr.  Howard,  in  charge  of  the  testing  machine — who 
had  seen  similar  phenomena — that  the  character  of  the  break  was 
due  to  a  non-axial  pull.  A  test  of  a  piece  of  the  steel  adjacent  to 
the  joint  showed  that  it  still  retained  its  qualities,  and  thus  the 
theory  seemed  to  be  confirmed.  Since  having  had  this  piece  of 
experience,  I  have  often  wondered  if  mysterious  failures  of  boilers 
might  not  be  caused  by  a  one-sided  pull. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  mention  the  value  of  a  high 
elastic  limit  in  steel,  or  other  metals,  provided  it  is  accompanied 
with  other  good  qualities.  .  When  this  combination  occurs,  the 
high  elastic  limit  is  due  to  excellence  in  material  and  intelligence 
in  manipulation.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  convinced  me  that  the 
elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and,  as  steel  is  useless  after  the  elastic  limit  is  passed, 
it  seems  absurd  to  specify  any  ultimate  strength  in  particular. 

In  partial  support  of  these  statements  and  views,  I  have  given 
the  particulars  of  specimens  rather  fully,  and  below  give  some 
general  results  of  tests  of  the  twelve  joints  previously  referred  to, 
of  various  designs,  six  being  made  of  plate  A,  and  six  of  plate  B, 
in  pairs,  each  member  of  a  pair  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
other.  All  edges  of  plates  were  planed  and  nicely  finished,  all 
holes  were  accurately  spaced,  drilled  in  place,  countersunk 
slightly,  and  the  rivets  were  closed  by  a  steam  machine. 

Table  showing  the  eflGiciency  of  certain  riveted  joints  in  com- 
parison with  the  strength  of  the  solid  plates. 


Stbbl  A. 

Steki.  B. 

No8.  of  joints. 

Thickness  of  plate. 

Efficiency  of 
joint. 

1 
Thickness  of  plate.     \  ™  joint?^  ""^ 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

I  inch. 

■fii  "    and  i  in. 
/s  •'    and  fin. 

52  per  cent. 
54    •'       '* 
72    "      - 

75    •*       •* 
87    "      *' 
63    "      " 

f  incl). 

9      «* 

V^6  *'     and  ii  in. 

i^tj  '*     and  i  in. 
a*  ft 

42  per  cent. 
48    "      ** 
70    **        * 
73    ••       ** 
88    "     •" 
59     *       " 
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boiler  joint  came  under  my  notice,  when  doing  some  experimentat 
work  for  Mr.  Leavitt,  to  which  I  have  never  seen  reference.  I 
refer  to  the  eliect  of  a  non-axial  pull  on  a  joint,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  account : 

A  competitive  test  was  being  made  of  steel  furnished  by  two 
makers  for  some  90-inch  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type,  having 
2,800  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each.  The  steel  itself  was. 
tested  and  all  of  its  important  physical  qualities  noted,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  plates  made  up  into  joints.  The  test  pieces 
were  each  34  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  at  the  ends,  and  reduced 
to  a  finished  width  of  5f  inches  for  a  mid-length  of  24  inches. 
The  qualities  of  the  steel  as  shown  by  the  Emery  testing  machine 
at  Watertown,  Mass.,  were  as  follows : 


Section  of  specimen    . . 

Elastic  limit 

Ultimate  strength 

Elongation  in  10  indies 
CoDtrnction  of  area. .  . 
Appearance  of  fracture. 


Steel  A,  A"  Thick. 


Steel  B,  A"  Thick. 


0.61"  x.ner  =3.147  sq.  in.  5.595"  x  .568" =3. 18  sq.  in. 

31,141  lbs.  per  square  inch.  30,191  lb-",  per  square  inch. 

59,056   **      '*  '*  |62,924   **      '* 

*S1^%  per  cent.  31  fo  per  cent. 

56        *'      •*  |43        "     '* 

Fine,  silky.  iPine,  silky. 


Steel  A,  |"  Thick. 


Section  of  specimen  . . .  5.615"  x  0.377'  =2.177  sq.  in. 

Elastic  limit ,37,317  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Ultimate  strength 59,669   **      '* 

Elongation  in  10  inches  32  per  cent. 
Contraction  of  area  ...  52    "        *' 

Appearance  of  f,ac.ur.  f'"^{i.ton  "'""'' """■!■ 
Remarks Very  magnetic  at  fracture. 


Steel  B,  %"  Thick. 


5.606"  X  0.381"=2.1368q.  in. 
33,708  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
63.314   " 
29  per  eent. 
47   " 


(( 


(( 


Silky,  laminated. 


Among  12  joints  made  from  these  plates  was  a  butt  joint  of  ^ 
inch.  A  plate  with  a  j%  inch  covering  plate  on  one  side  and  a  f 
inch  covering  plate  on  the  other,  the  latter  extending  sufficiently 
beyond  the  former  to  permit  three  rows  of  rivets,  with  rapidly 
increasing  pitch,  to  pass  through  it  and  the  main  plate,  while  it — 
the  main  plate — and  the  thicker  covering  plate  were  double  riv- 
eted on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  joint.  There  were  thus 
ten  rows  of  rivets  in  the  joint,  and  its  width  was  15|^  inches. 
The  length  of  the  specimen  was  5  feet,  and  it  broke  with  a  pull  of 
4:50,000  lbs.     The  fracture  was  in  the  main  plate,  through  the 
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oQter  row  of  rivets  (of  greatest  pitch),  was  granular,  scarcely 
reduced  in  area,  and  it  broke  with  a  load  report.     The  preceding 
table  shows  that  steel  A,  of  which  this  joint  was  made,  had  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  it  was  therefore  surprising  that  the  fracture  of 
the  joint  was  short.     It  was  observed,  however,  that,  although  the 
rivet  holes  were  drilled  with  tbe  plates  in  place,  one  of  the  remote 
side  rivets  sheared  some  time  before  the  joint  failed,  and  this 
suggested  to  Mr.  Howard,  in  charge  of  the  testing  machine — who 
^ad  seen  similar  phenomena — that  tbe  character  of  the  break  was 
<Jtte  to  a  non-axial  pull.    A  test  of  a  piece  of  the  steel  adjacent  to 
^^Q  joint  showed  that  it  still  retained  its  qualities,  and  thus  the 
^^ory  seemed  to  be  confirmed.     Since  having  had  this  piece  of 
^^Perience,  I  have  often  wondered  if  mysterious  failures  of  boilers 
^^/Rrtt  not  be  caused  by  a  one-sided  pull. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  mention  the  value  of  a  bigh 
6^3tic  limit  in  steel,  or  otber  metals,  provided  it  is  accompanied 
^itli  other  good  qualities.  .  When  this  combination  occurs,  the 
^^Sli  elastic  limit  is  due  to  excellence  in  material  and  intelligence 
^  xnanipulation.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  convinced  me  that  the 
®'^^tic  limit  and  ultimate  strength  are  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
6^Cih  other,  and,  as  steel  is  useless  after  the  elastic  limit  is  passed, 
^^   ^eems  absurd  to  specify  any  ultimate  strength  in  particular. 

Xn  partial  support  of  tbese  statements  and  views,  I  have  given 

"^^  particulars  of  specimens  rather  fully,  and  below  give  some 

K^Xieral  results  of  tests  of  the  twelve  joints  previously  referred  to, 

^^   various  designs,  six  being  made  of  plate  A,  and  six  of  plate  B, 

^^    pairs,  each  member  of  a  pair  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 

c^tilier.     All  edges  of  plates  were  planed  and  nicely  finished,  all 

tholes    were    accurately    spaced,   drilled    in    place,   countersunk 

^Hghtly,  and  the  rivets  were  closed  by  a  steam  machine. 

Table  showing  the  eflGiciency  of  certain  riveted  joints  in  com- 
parison with  the  strength  of  the  solid  plates. 


Steel  A. 

Stksl  B. 

Km.  of  joints. 

Thickness  of  plate. 

Efficiency  of 
joint. 

Tliickness  of  plute.       ^f^Si?  ""' 

i 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

^  inch. 

A  '' 

^Hj  "     and  i  m. 
>,9^  **    and  2  in. 

52  per  cent. 
54    **       " 

72    "      •• 
75    "       *• 
87    **       " 
63    *'       *' 

f  inch. 

V  .* 

1^  "     and  '2  in. 
i^tj  '*     and  5  in. 

\6 

42  per  cent. 
48    **       " 
70    ••       •' 
73    •'       " 
88    ••     ••• 
59    •*       '* 
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Bef erring  back  to  the  qualities  of  the  material,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  plates  having  the  lowest  ultimate  strength,  the  highest 
elastic  limit,  the  greatest  elongation  and  contraction  of  area 
invariably  made  the  most  efficient  joint,  and  the  obvious  explana- 
tion is  that  the  more  ductile  steel  more  perfectly  fitted  around 
and  bore  upon  the  rivets  after  the  joint  was  in  tension,  and  the 
higher  elastic  limit  allowed  this  to  go  on  for  a  longer  time  than  in 
the  case  of  the  lower. 

The  low  efficiencies  of  some  of  the  joints  are  due  to  their  not 
being  designed  for  strength,  but  rather  for  tightness  in  trying 
situations. 

Good  material,  thick  ingots,  and  proper  manipulation  seem  to 
be  the  requisites  of  good  steel  for  boiler  plates. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  a  uniform  size  of  specimens  for 
testing  should  be  adopted  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
elongation  should  be  taken  in  the  same  length  by  all.  The  speci- 
men should  not  be  too  short  and  narrow. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — Some  years  ago  I  had  a  great  many  pipe 
dies  to  temper  of  the  ordinary  form,  inch  and  a  quarter  to  two 
inch,  the  smaller  dies  being  for  three-eighths,  half  inch,  etc.  The 
first  named  were  four  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick.  The 
smaller  ones  were  usually  a  half  inch  thick  and  two  inches 
square.  Sometimes  we  would  harden  a  large  batch,  a  hundred, 
or  two  or  three  hundred,  with  very  few  breaks.  We  usually  used 
English  steel  of  the  best  kinds  we  could  get.  At  another  time  the 
same  brand  of  steel  in  different  bars  would  show  a  loss  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  dies  when  they  were  hardened. 
Sometimes  one  jaw  in  a  die,  sometimes  all  four,  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  the  jaws  would  crack  a  little  way  in,  but  occasionally  they 
would  crack  clear  through  the  die  and  tumble  out.  I  reasoned 
that  probably  on  account  of  these  small  members  inside  cooling 
first  and  trying  to  shrink,  pulling  themselves  away  from  the  hot 
part  outside  which  had  not  yet  shrunk,  there  was  a  tensile  strain 
which  pulled  them  off.  The  general  tendency  of  a  ring  of  steel  in 
hardening  would  be  for  the  inside  to  pull  itself  away  from  the  out- 
side. In  practice  this  cannot  happen,  in  the  case  of  a  ring,  because 
of  the  arch  principle ;  but,  in  the  case  of  these  dies,  the  same 
tendency  occurred,  and  the  jaws,  having  no  keystone  between 
them,  so  to  speak,  cracked  off  and  went . inwards.  After  trying 
various  ways,  I  hit  upon  a  syatem  of  hardening  the  outside  first. 
I  made  a  little  notch  in  the  edge  of  the  tub,  in  which  revolved 
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a  rod  carrying  the  die  in  clamps  at  the  inner  end  while  the  crank 
at  the  outer  end  gave  means  of  revolution.     The  hot  die  was 
slipped  into  the  tub  of  water  and  revolved.     The  consequence 
was  that  the  comers  commenced  to  dip  first,  and  then  the  crank 
end.  was  raised  slightly,  so  that  the  die  went  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  water,  but  the  outside  was  hardened  before  the  inside. 
That  remedied  the  trouble  almost  entirely.     We  did  not  have  a 
jaw    break  off  afterwards.     We  did  occasionally  have  a  corner 
craok  off,  but  the   percentage   of  loss  was  slight,  so  that  the 
scbieme  was  a  practical  success.    As  far  as  my  experience  goes 
witfc  steel  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  myste- 
rious dispensation  of  Providence  about  it.     I  think  we  can  trace 
HQost  of  the  trouble  to  simple  mechanical  actiou.     There  may  be 
soixie  chemical  action  also  or  some  irregularity  in  the  composition 
^^    the  molecules  of  carbon  or  iron,  and  strains  may  be  thus  pro- 
dvxoed  about  which  we  do  not  know.     I  do  know  that  a  great  deal 
^f      the  cracking  we  see  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  prin- 
^ip>le  involved  in  trj'ing  to  work  a  very  brittle  material  under 
s^^»in8  which  are  too  great  for  it.     If  we  take  a  large  tap  or  large 
P'^nch,  especially  if  it  is  as  large  as  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
*"*^<],  heating  it  red-hot,  dip  it  in  water,  we  very  often  find  that 
P^Tt  of  the  outside  will  crack  off.     Now  this  is  evidently  due  to 
**X«  outside  cooling  first,  before  the  inside  has  had  time  to  cool, 
*'*i\is  putting  the  outside  under  a  tensile  strain  while  the  inside 
^^^rms  an  abutment  and  prevents  it  from  going  inward.     A  thin 
*^oop  of  steel  dipped  red-hot  into  water  and  made  almost   as 
*^^ttle  as  glass,  is  not  very  apt  to  crack.     It  can  freely  go  in.    We 
^II  know  that  a  hole  is  sometimes  drilled  in  the  end  of  a  large 
'^5'lindrical  piece  of  steel  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cracking, 
"Hrith   very  good  success.     It  enables  the  hoop  thus  formed  to 
Bhiink  as  it  wants  to.     We  are  all  aware  that  thin  light  pieces  of 
steel  are  not  so  likely  to  crack  in  hardening  as  solid  heavy  pieces. 
1  think  the  irregular  strains  in  steel  are  due  in  the  first  place  per- 
haps to  some  in-egularities  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  steel  when 
it  is  cast;    afterwards  to  irregularities  of  structure   caused   by 
roUing  or  hammering ;  and  to  irregularities  due  to  uneven  heat- 
ing.    Here  are  three  distinct  reasons  why  the  steel  is  not  homo- 
geneous all  through,  but  probably  irregular  heating  has  a  great 
deal  the  most  to  do  with  it.     Take  any  plate  of  steel — say  a  thin 
large  plate — that  is  homogeneous  to  begin  with,  having  no  internal 
strains.     Now  if  we  heat  it  around  the  edges  a  little  more  than  in 
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the  center,  it  expands  first  around  the  edge ;  the  edge  goes  ont ;: 
the  middle  does  not ;  this  puts  a  tensile  strain  around  the  edge, 
and  that  strain  remains  there,  or  partially  so.  There  are  some- 
times strains  in  there  that  are  ahnost  up  to  the  limit  of  strength, 
so  that  the  least  jar,  or  some  slight  molecular  change  in  the  steel 
itself,  changes  its  shape  just  a  little,  and  away  it  goes.  It  tumbles 
down  to  the  floor,  broken.  I  think  that  our  chief  remedies  for 
this  trouble  of  steel  cracking  in  hardening  are,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  it  homogeneous  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  hammering^ 
and  the  rolling,  and  in  the  heating,  and  then  in  hardening,  but 
being  very  careful  to  treat  it,  when  dipping  it  in  water,  according 
to  its  shape.  Each  particular  shape  must  be  studied  by  itself, 
with  a  view  to  not  putting  a  strain  in  by  leaving  the  hot  part  ta 
hold  back  against  some  cooled  part — some  part  that  has  already 
been  cooled  and  made  brittle — thus  subjecting  such  brittle  part  to 
tensile  strains.  Nearly  every  shape  wants  particular  arrangement 
of  tempering.  Sometimes  you  can  get  a  very  good  result  by 
squirting  water  through  a  tube — sometimes  through  an  annular 
tuba  I  have  had  tempered  a  good  many  rings  (of  special  section) 
in  this  latter  way  with  good  success,  laying  a  plate  over  them  and 
squirting  the  water  down  through. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  hardening  steel,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  treatment  of  steel  in  the  fire  to  prevent 
burning.  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  the  burning  of  steel  is  done  by 
the  rajnd  action  of  the  blast  upon  it,  even  if  it  is  not  heated  up 
beyond  the  proper  cherry  red.  Not  only  is  the  mischief  done  by 
too  quick  heating,  but  by  the  action  of  the  air  impinging  upon  the 
metal.  To  remedy  this  we  want  very  deep  fires,  and  must  beat 
slowly  and  let  the  flames  pass  slowly  by,  so  that  a  great  volume  of 
air  does  not  touch  the  steel.  I  am  not  chemist  or  metallurgist 
enough  to  know  whether  we  can  decarbonize  steel  by  blowing  a 
quick  blast  upon  it  at  a  moderate  heat;  but,  so  far  as  I  have. 
observed,  I  think  there  is  considerable  action  of  that  kind,  where 
you  have  heated  it  rapidly,  by  letting  a  flame  of  oxygen  blow  upon 
the  surface  in  a  shallow  fire  with  the  blast  coming  up  from 
beneath  and  blowing  directly  upon  the  steel.  Hence,  one  remedy 
is  a  deep  fire,  and  another  is  to  cover  the  metal  up  as  much  as 
possible. 

Prof,  John  E,  Sweet. — I  was  asked  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  one  peculiarity  in  steel,  that  is  hardened  steel,  used  for' 
standard  gauges.     A  gentleman  in  Syracuse  is  making  measuring 
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machines,  and  has  occasion  to  maJce  length  pieces  for  use  in  the 
machine.  He  fiuds  that  they  are  constantly  changing  their  length 
after  hardening.  The  question  is,  how  long  he  should  keep  them 
before  sending  them  out  as  standards  of  length.  I  presume 
Mr.  Bond  can  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the  same 
subject. 

I  would  also  say  in  regard  to  standard  gauges,  where  they  have 
been  ground  to  absolutely  true  cylinders  set  up  on  their  end  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours  and  then  measured,  they  were 
found  to  be  the  largest  in  their  north  and  south  directions,  and, 
taking  the  same  piece  and  setting  it  on  end,  and  putting  the  north 
east  and  the  south  west,  their  diameters  would  again  change,  so 
that  they  would  be  largest  in  the  north  and  south  directions. 
This  I  give  on  the  authority  of  S.  Ashton  Hand,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  standard  gauge  business. 

That  standard  pieces  an  inch  and  two  inches  and  three  inches 
in  length  do  change  in  length,  is  without  doubt,  and  the  thought 
has  occurred  to  me  about  some  way  to  prevent  it.  Should  we 
subject  these  pieces  to  an  end-pressure  before  they  are  finished  ? 
Would  that  help  the  difficulty?  I  believe  they  grow  shorter,  and 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  certain  amount  of  end- pressure,  it  might 
take  out  that  tendency  at  once. 

Mr,  Geo.  M,  Bond, — I  would  like  to  answer  the  question  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  In  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  preventing  a  change  in  length,  I  can  only  say  that  the  best  way 
of  avoiding  it  would  be  not  to  finish  the  gauge  for  at  least  six 
months  after  it  had  been  hardened,  because  I  find  that  in  cases  of 
large-diameter,  cylindrical  gauges,  in  hardening  the  gauge  in  water 
the  end  naturally  becomes  the  hardest,  being  dipped  usually  end 
first,  and  this  would  tend  to  establish  unequal  internal  strains  in 
the  steel,  those  at  the  end  of  the  gauge  being  greater  than  in  the 
body  part  of  it.  This  strain  would  have  to  be  resisted  by  the 
metal  in  its  internal  structure,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  in  time  the  "  fatigue  "  of  the  metal  would  result  in  the  end  of 
the  gauge  becoming  practically  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the 
body. 

We  find  in  our  experience  that  nearly  all  gauges,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  slightly  smaller  at  the  end,  sometimes  as  much  as 
two  ten -thousandths  of  an  inch — a  di£ference  which  is  quite  per- 
eeptible  in  the  hands  of  a  tool- maker.  We  find  that  in  allowing 
gauges  to  "  season  "  thoroughly  before  the  final  finishing  is  done 
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upon  them,  this  tendency  to  become  tapering  at  the  end  is  prac- 
tically obviated.  The  end-measure  gauges  which  we  have  made 
and  have  had  in  stock  for  at  least  thr^e  years,  and  which  I  have 
measured  during  the  past  two  years,  show  no  perceptible  change 
in  length  as  compared  with  our  standard  reference  line-measure 
bars,  and  the  latter  have  been  compared  at  various  times  by  Pro- 
fessor Bogers,  during  the  past  five  years,  and  show  no  change  in 
relation  to  those  in  his  possession. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  most  rational  method  of  treating  stan- 
dard  gauges  during  the  process  of  construction,  is  to  allow  them 
to  pass  through  this  "transition"  stage  merely  partly  finished, 
and  have  the  changes  due  to  settling  of  the  differences  of  molec- 
ular strains  occur  before  the  final  finishiug  is  done.  I  also  think 
much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  gailge  as  to  the 
amount  of  change  which  is  likely  to  occur  after  hurried  finishing 
I  have  taken  pieces  of  steel  which  were  hardened  as  thoroughly 
as  fire  and  water  will  make  them,  and  have  made  many  experi- 
ments to  determine  if  a  rise  of  temperature  and  sudden  cooling 
would  change  their  length,  and  found  in  the  case  of  an  inch  end- 
measure  piece  thus  treated,  raising  the  temperature  about  400 
degrees  F.,  and  suddenly  cooling,  its  length  would  be  reduced 
about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  after  the  second  cooling  men- 
tioned. Hence  it  seems  desirable  to  keep  standard  gauges  as 
much  as  possible  from  the^influence  of  temperatures  higher  than 
that  at  which  they  were  finished,  for  even  the  heat  of  the  snn 
upon  gauges  left  exposed  to  direct  rays,  raising  the  temperature 
of  them  to  about  120,  or  even  only  to  110  degrees^  F.,  might  have 
a  tendency  to  shorten  them  when  they  return  to  the  conditions  of 
a  normal  temperature. 

This  seems  to  me  to  answer  the  question,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  and  I  can  say  that  we  find  this  knowledge  to  be 
of  practical  value  in  our  work  in  this  direction. 

I  would  like  to  say,  before  closing,  in  relation  to  hardened 
steel,  and  referring  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Smith, — that  of  drilling 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  a  large  mass  of  steel  before  attempting  its 
hardening, — that  I  think  it  might  be  supplemented^by  drilling  the 
hole  entirely  through  the  steel  if  it  be  a  tap  or  other  article  of 
extra  size,  and,  if  a  tap,  to  have  the  hole  drilled  through  the  shank, 
as  well  as  through  the  body  part.  In  hardening  taps  of  diameters 
of  from  about  two  and  one-half  inches  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  we 
find  it  necessaiy  to  drill  entirely  through  body  and  shank,  even  if 
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the  tap  should  be  three  or  four  feet  Ions:.  The  hole  is  drilled 
throngh  in  order  to  give  complete  circulation  of  the  water  in  cool- 
ing it,  even  though  the  shank  is  not  heated  to  redness  nor  hard- 
ened in  the  least. 

The  gauge  I  referred  to  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  Boston,  last  March,  was  two  and  three-eighths 
inches  diameter,  and  had  been  hardened  and  afterwards  finished 
to  a  definite  standard  diameter,  which  was  two  ten-thousandths  of 
an  inch  larger  than  a  two  and  three-eighths  gauge.  Four  days 
after  this  finished  size  had  been  attained  I  found  it  cracked 
throngh  the  center  and  around  the  outside,  in  several  directions, 
but  leaving  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  perfectly  intact.  After  care- 
fully measuring  the  uninjured  ends  I  found  them  both  to  be  six 
ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  larger  than  they  were  originally, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  enormous  internal  strains  which 
had  been  set  up  in  the  gauge  by  hardening  had  been  relieved  by 
the  cracking  of  the  center  of  the  gauge,  allowing  the  ends  to 
assume  their  normal  condition  unrestricted  by  the  counteracting 
forces  in  the  body  of  the  gauge. 

This,  to  my  mind,  seems  to  explain  fully  the  reason  why  the 
end  of  a  gauge  ordinarily  becomes  smaller  in  the  course  of 
time  than  the  body  part,  when  the  latter  is  strong  enough  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  pressure  outwards  of  the  compressed 
ends. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  break  occurred,  and  yet 
there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  ends  up  to 
the  present  time,  showing  conclusively  that  the  internal  strains 
are  now  practically  neutralized. 

Mr,  R,  W.  Hunt. — It  was  suggested  to  nie  that  I  should  give 

to  you  a  little  manufacturing  incident  within  my  experience,  in 

regard  to  the  effect  of  manganese  on  steel  for  gun  barrels.     And 

while  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  of  any  special  value,  as  there  is 

no  prospect  of  our  having  a  war,  and  hence  do  not  want  gun  barrels, 

at  the  same  time  I  will  give  it.     During  the  Russian  and  Turkish 

war  the  Winchester  Arms   Company  had  a  contract  with  the 

Turkish  Government  for  furnishing  rifles.     Smith  &  Wesson  had 

also  a  contract  with  both  the  Turks  and  Bussians  for  furnishing 

them  with  revolvers.     Both  concerns  were  using  imported  metal 

for  making  parts  of  those  articles.     Smith  &  Wesson  were  using 

imported  steel,  and  the  Winchester  Company  using  it  and  what 

18  known  as  Marshall  iron,  a  special  English^[iron  then  costing, 
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I  think,  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  At  that  time  the  rail  business 
was  very  bad,  and  the  point  with  some  of  us  was,^s  it  possible 
to  divert  the  product  of  the  Bessemer  converter  into  some  other 
channel  ?  And  as  Troy  is  perhaps  as  badly  situated  as  any  place 
in  the  country  to  make  rails  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  get  for  them,  we  tried  to  make  something  else.  As 
you  will  remember,  at  that  time  the  lessons  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1876  were  fresh  i.i  our  minds.  We  had  there  seen  the  wonderful 
things  the  Swedes  had  done  in  Bessemer  steel.  It  happened  to 
be  my  fate  to  come  in  contact  with  Smith  &  Wesson  and  the 
Winchester  Arms  companies.  They  gave  me  samples  of  their 
metal.  I  took  them  home,  had  them  analyzed,  and  then  started 
in  to  make  something  to  take  its  place,  and  we  met  with  success 
after  some  failures.  The  steel  is  cut  into  the  length  necessary  to 
make  a  barrel,  they  drill  a  hole  through  it  and  then  ream  that 
hole  out,  and  rifle.  In  the  fii*st  place  they  wanted  the  metal  to 
be  soft,  and  in  the  next  place  they  wanted  to  throw  a  very  short 
chip.  If  the  chip  was  long  and  tenacious  it  would  lead  the  drill 
off  to  one  side,  making  it  difficult  to  get  the  bore  of  the  barrel  in 
the  center ;  and  while  we  were  easily  able  to  give  them  a  steel 
which  seemed  to  be  very  satisfactory  so  far  as  softness  and  free- 
dom from  flaws  was  concerned,  they  had  difficulties  from  long 
chips,  and  it  took  considerable  puzzUng  to  determine  what  was 
the  matter.  A"fter  many  experiments  I  found  if  we  allowed  the 
manganese  to  run  up  they  would  get  that  kind  of  chip.  Hence 
it  became  necessary  to  make  steel  having  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  one-hundredths  carbon,  and  about  four-tenths  of  manganese. 
That  composition  gave  them  the  short  chip,  and  has  ever  since,  I 
believe,  been  satisfactory.  They  used  a  great  many  tons  of  the 
metal.  Smith  &  Wesson  used  much  of  it  for  the  barrels  of  their 
pistols,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  souls  reached  their  reward 
earlier  in  consequence.  We  got  a  good  price  too.  [Laughter.] 
Unfortunately  we  did  not  establish  a  Trust,  and  what  then  cost 
them  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound,  I  believe  they  now  get  for 
about  two  and  a  half.  I,  of  course,  am  anxious  to  hear  what  our 
fellow  members  are  going  to  say  about  the  peculiarities  of  steel, 
for  it  has  many,  but  I  think  the  people  who  handle  steel  have 
great  many  more,  and  many  times,  when  they  blame  the  metal,  he 
fault  lies,  perhaps,  not  with  that  particular  person  who  is  meeting 
with  a  disappointment,  but  with  some  one  through  whose  hands 
the  metal  has  passed.     It  is  ever  so  much  more  sensitive,  as  yon 
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«o  well  know,  than  iron.     If  it  has  an  enemy  in  the  world,  that 

^nemj  is  heat.     I  mean  good  old-fashioned  heat,  not  the  kind  we 

haye  heard  of  to-night  (electrical  welding),  but  the  heat  coming 

from  the  combustion  of  fuel.     I  dare  say  all  of  you  have  read  the 

paper  presented  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Metcalf  before  the  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers  on  the  treatment  of  steels,  which  certainly  is 

worthy,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  text-book.     Now  it  is  true,  that 

^  you  increase  the  carbon  you  increase  the  danger ;  therefore 

temperatures  which  would  be  safe  with  one  grade,  would  be  fatal 

to  another. 

The  machinery  builders,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  manufacturing 
woi-ld,  do  not  pay  as  much  for  steel  as  they  used  to,  so  there  is 
A  temptation  for  the  people  who  make  it  to  be  less  careful.     They 
QiTist  make  a  large  product  and  sell  it  cheap  in  order  to  get  a 
nia.Tket.     The  reason  one  bar  will  not  take  a  temper  and  another 
will,  may  be  because  they  come  from  entirely  different  lots  or 
he£i,ts ;  but  assuming  that  one  end  of  a  bar  will  stand  all  sorts  of 
ptinishment  and  the  other  end  will  not,  I  would  give  as  an  explana- 
tion that  somebody  had  done  something  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
to  that  bar  of  steel.     It  may  not  have  been  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
OX'  the  forge  shop  of  the  user;  it  may  have  been  the  man  who 
heated  that  bar  in  the  rolling-mill  wh^re  it  was  formed — he  may 
h.ave  overheated  one  end  of  it.     If  so,  the  metal  itself  was  not  to 
blame,  it  was  the  man  only  who  was  vile.     It  is  such  a  pure 
ttietal ;  it  has  often  seemed  lo  me  that  a  fit  comparison  between 
iron  and  its  sister  metal — steel — would  be  as  we  compare  our 
coarse  natures  with  those  of  the  dear  creatures  whom  we  have 
^ith  us  here  to-night.     We  know  how  sensitive  they  are  and  that 
of  which  we  take  no  notice  affects  their  whole  being  ;  and  so  it  is 
^th  this  higher  metal.     It  wants  to  be  treated  in  a  careful  man- 
ner all  the  way  through,  and  if  you  sin  your  sin  will  be  visited  on 
you  and  the  people  who  buy  from  you.     Now,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  say  before  the  Mining  Engineers  in  a  paper  which  I  presented 
in  regard  to  steel  rails — I  hope  some  of  you  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  it  when  it  is  in  print — there  has  been   a  great  complaint 
tbroughout  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  steel 
rails ;  that  is,  that  the  present  rails  are  not  as  good  as  the  rails 
formerly  made.     That,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  I  think  due  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  say  what  was  is  better  than  what  is.     At  the 
same  time  I  think  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 

general  rails  of  to-day,  or  at  least  of  the  last  few  years,  are  not  as 
29 
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good  as  the  best  of  the  rails  of  the  past,  and  if  I  believe  anything 
it  is  that  the  cause  of  that  deterioration,  the  principal  cause,  is 
the  amount  of  heat  there  has  been  applied  to  the  steel  in  making 
those  rails.  The  great  rails  of  the  past  were  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  "  John  Brown  rails."  We  imagined  that,  when  the  time 
did  come  when  those  rails  would  come  out  of  the  track  so  that 
we  could  get  hold  of  them  and  analyze  them,  that  we  conld  tind 
out  the  reasons  for  their  having  given  such  wonderful  service.  It 
was  stated  that  they  had  been  made  out  of  the  purest  Swedish 
irons,  and  we  would  find  they  were  almost  entirely  without  phos- 
phorus. It  was  stated  also  that  they  were  largely  made  out  of 
charcoal  iron,  so  that  the  deleterious  effect  of  mineral  fuel  had 
not  entered  into  the  metal.  Now  samples  from  hundreds  of  those 
rails  have  been  analyzed,  and,  chemically,  many  of  them  were 
found  about  as  mean  Bessemer  steel  as  you  could  imagine — no- 
uniformity  about  them.  The  carbon  jumping  through  at  least  ten 
points,  .28  to  .38,  with  some  below  .25 ;  the  phosphorus  anywhere 
from  .07  up  to  .15,  and  the  manganese  generally  low.  I  think 
there  is  not  a  rail-maker  that  to-day  would  make  that  steel  and 
send  it  forth  with  his  guarantee  that  it  was  particularly  good 
metal ;  and  still  they  were  the  rails  that  did  give  this  great  ser- 
vice. Now,  tliere  must  have  been  a  reason  for  it.  We  easily 
understand  why  it  is  that  they  were  not  chemically  as  pure  as  waa 
supposed.  The  laboratory  did  not  then  tell  us  everything.  The 
processes  were  not  perfected  so  that  they  could  give  the  minute 
quantities  of  phosphorus  wliich  can  now  be  determined.  Mr. 
Bessemer  himself  said  that  iron  containing  over  .01  of  one  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus  was  not  fit  for  his  process.  The  truth  is  he 
was  then  using  pig-iron  that  had  one-tenth.  Ferro-manganese. 
was  then  unknown.  Spiegel  contained  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent»^ 
of  manganese  only,  so  if  the  maker  maintained  his  carbon  from 
thirty  to  forty  he  could  not  get  high  manganese.  But,  as  I  say,. 
varying  as  they  did  in  their  chemical  constitution,  giving  the 
results  they  did,  there  must  be  a  cause  for  it.  That  cause  was- 
certainly  a  physical  one.  That  metal  was  treated  in  the  most 
gingerly  manner  for  fear  it  would  go  to  pieces,  and  the  finishing 
process  applied  to  it  while  the  metal  was  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  result  was  those  celebrated  rails;  and  I  believe  that  the 
result  to-day  with  metals  treated  the  same  way  would  be  more 
celebrated  rails. 

Mr,  F.  IT.  Eichards. — Regarding  the  steel  which,  as  the  gentle- 
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man  has  remarked,  he  has  been  furhishiDg  to  Smith  &  Wesson,  I 
wish  to  say  that  only  a  few  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  use  the 
same  metal  for  making  the  working  parts  of  various  small  ma- 
chines, and  found  it  exceedingly  satisfactory,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  the  chip,  as  he  states,  is  short.  This  quality  of  the 
metal  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter  for  the  builders  of  small 
machinery  where  they  want  the  threaded  holes  tapped  out  to 
exact  sizes,  and  without  reducing'  the  tools  too  much.  This  is  an 
instance  illustrating  how  it  is  that  many  of  the  machine-shop 
conundrums  of  the  present  day  are  being  solved  by  the  steel-makers 
and  not  by  the  machinists  themselves.  In  this  view,  the  manu- 
facturers of  small  wares  will,  I  think,  generally  agree  with  me. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  working— or  rather  re- work- 
ing—of  steel  for  small  tools,  such  as  dies,  taps  and  reamers,  and 
especially  such  small  tools  as  are  used  in  the  tool  rooms  of  manu- 
factories,— in  what  we,  down  East,  call  the  hardware  manufac- 
tures. These  tools  are  of  great  variety,  and  up  to  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  custom  almost  universal  to  hand-forge 
the  blanks  to  approximately  their  final  size.  These  were  then 
finished  up  and  hardened,  and  I  suppose  that  more  various 
results  could  scarcely  be  obtained  than  were  obtained.  After  a 
time  it  began  to  dawn  on  some  of  the  master  mechanics  of  those 
establishments  that  working  steel  in  a  small  way  was  a  failure ;  and 
I  well  remember  the  time  when  one  of  them  gave  out  the  order 
that,  thereafter,  none  of  those  tools  should  be  forged ;  that  they 
should  bfe  cut  froin  the  solid  bar.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
and  very  great  improvement,  and  I  believe  they  have  never  gone 
back  to  the  old  method.  The  former  practice  had  been  so  various 
that  very  naturally  all  sorts  of  theories  were  afloat  as  to  just  how 
steel  should  be  heated,  and  just  how  it  should  be  cooled.  The 
tbeories  were,  indeed,  almost  as  various  as  the  steel- workers  them- 
selves. At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  general  practice  has 
become  substantially  uniform.  One  tool  maker  of  the  olden  time 
^ould  argue  that  steel  would  swell  by  being  hardened.  Another 
^ould  argue  that  it  would  shrink,  and  so  on.  Men  working  side 
by  side  would  maintaiu  opposite  theories.  Much  more  in  this 
line  might  be  said,  but  the  only  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
tbat  steel  suitable  to  be  used  for  small  tools  is  not  improved 
by  Working  after  it  is  first  made.  Its  true  and  proper  character  is 
given  to  it  in  the  making,  and  follows  it  through  life. 

It  is  reported  by  several  competent  tool  makers  that  the  prefer- 
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able  method  of  making  steel  tools  requiring  accurate  form,  is  first 
to  shape  the  piece  approximately,  then  thoroughly  to  harden  the 
same,  next,  and  immediately,  to  anneal  it  carefully  and  slowly,  and 
finally  to  re-shape  the  piece  and  harden  and  temper  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  first  hardening  is  claimed  to  induce  those  internal 
strains  and  warping  due  to  the  cooling  of  a  piece  of  the  particular 
shaj)e,  which  strains  are  at  once  relieved  by  the  immediate  re- 
annealintr  of  the  piece.  The  re-shaping,  by  reducing  the  entire 
surface  of  the  article,  removes  the  numerous  incipieiit  fire-cracks 
which  are  inevitably  formed,  thereby  greatly  lessening  the  danger 
of  cracking  at  the  final  hardening. 

This  plan  seems  to  me  well  worth  a  more  general  trial.  In  one 
iijfitauce,  which  came  under  my  notice,  the  pieces  were  subjected  to 
the  operation  three  times,  and  very  uniform  results  were  obtained. 

Mr,  Wm,  Kent. — My  views  as  to  shrinkage  fits  for  steel  are  that 
one  part  in  one  thousand  should  be  allowed,  that  is  one  one- thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  for  every  inch  in  diameter.  The  reason  is  that 
machinery  steel  may  be  strained  to  30,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
witliout  giving  an  appreciable  permanent  set,  or  exceeding  its 
elastic  limit.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  being  about 
30,000,000  lbs.,  a  strain  of  30,000  lbs.  causes  an  elastic  stretch  of 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  its  length.  The  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  prescribes  the  following  for  shrink- 
age of  tire?.     This  is  about  1  part  in  950. 

Diameter.  Allowance  for  shrinkage. 

38" 040" 

44' fWt" 

50" , 058" 

56" 060" 

62 066  ' 

66' 070" 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith, — I  want  to  say  here  that  those  gentlemen 
referred  to  are  both  right.  Steel  does  get  larger  in  hardening  and 
does  get  smaller  in  hardening.  I  have  noticed  it  especially  in 
rings  ten  inches  in  diameter  with  a  cross  section  of  about  one  or 
one  and  a  quarter  square  inches — all  being  apparently  alike.  On 
hardening  them,  under  the  same  conditions,  some  of  them  will  be 
from  one  sixty-fourth  to  one  thirty-second  larger  in  diameter  than 
when  soft,  and  some  of  them  will  be  as  much  smaller.  It  seems 
impossible  to  get  uniformity,  and  I  think  that  the  theories  in 
question  are  both  right — that  is  when  they  don't  prove  wrong. 

Mr.  7?.  G.  Eioer, — My  early  experience  in  making  dies  for  tin 
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cans — ^it  used  to  be  a  habit  with  us  to  grind  out  the  scores  that  were 
worn  in  the  die  from  drawing  the  tin  through,  and  re-hardening.  The 
hardening  process  would  contract  tlie  die  so  much  that  the  scores 
would  be  ground  out,  slio wing  that  the  steel  contracted  in  hardening- 
Mr,  L  M.  Yost — We  find  in  our  practice  that  cast  steel  reduces 
under  heating  and  soft  steel  enlarges  generally. 

Mr.  TF.  M.  Barr. — ^My  experience  in  working  up  bar  steel  into 
taps,  reamers  and  special  tools  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.  I  had  a  list  of  taps  ranging  in  length  from  four 
inches  to  two  feet,  in  which  I  had  measured  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  length.  I  looked  for  that  paper  the  other  day,  think- 
ing it  might  be  of  some  service  in  tl;iis  topical  discussion ;  but 
unfortunately  I  could  not  find  it.  Of  some — I  do  not  know 
exactly,  but  I  will  say  fifty  pieces — I  do  not  think  there  were  over 
half  a  dozen  that  were  of  the  same  length,  after  they  were  hard- 
ened, as  originally  made.  I  have  also  experimented  with  hard- 
ened steel  bushings  to  go  into  reamed  holes  ;  the  bushings  were 
not  to  be  ground  after  they  were  hardened.  I  do  not  know  what 
per  cent,  of  the  bushings  would  not  enter  the  holes  at  all ;  none 
of  them  were  too  small,  but  they  were  nearly  all  large.  Some 
of  the  enlargement  may  be  due  to  a  slight  scale  or  oxide  on  the 
outside,  consequent  upon  the  heating,  but  I  am  sure  that  much  of 
the  change  in  size  w^s  due  to  the  molecular  changes  in  the 
material  itself.  But  after  wrestling  with  this  question,  not  as  a 
steel-maker,  but  as  a  steel-user,  for  a  good  many  years,  I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting,  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  to  say  to 
those  here  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman, — I  believe  it  required  a  political  commission  on 
the  Tariff  for  one  of  the  Presidents  to  define  what  steel  was. 

Mr.  Oberltn  Smith. — I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  steel  rings 
are  very  uncertain.  They  sometimes  shrink  and  sometimes 
swell  in  hardening;  and  sometimes  stay  about  the  same  size. 
SoUd  pieces  of  steel,  say  prismatic  in  shape,  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  they  are  wide  or  thick,  and  perhaps  a  little  wider 
than  they  are  thick  (for  instance,  half  an  inch  thick,  an  inch  wide, 
and  three  or  four  inches  long)  will  often  swell  up  in  the  middle, 
on  the  flat  sides  most  frequently — not  quite  always,  but  more 
often  than  not.  The  ends  will  not  be  larger  but  a  little  smaller,  if 
anything.  Thus  the  sides,  which  were  made  perfectly  flat,  will 
generally  be  a  little  convex. 
Mr.  Jerome  Wheelock, — I  think  Mr,  Barr's  statement  is  a  dead 
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give  way  on  the  start,  when  he  says  that  he  heats  the  steel  up  to 
the  point  of  scaling.  My  experience  with  the  bushings  that  we 
introduce  in  our  engines,  and  hardened  steel  stems,  is  that  we  do 
^lot  heat  them  to  a  point  where  they  would  scale,  but  we  give 
them  plenty  of  medicine  and  take  considerable  care  in  the  heat- 
ing of  them.  Being  slow  about  it,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
down  below  the  scaling  point,  we  do  not  find  any  of  this  enlarge- 
ment. Our  fits  are  made  reasonably  close  to  run,  and  usually  the 
stem  can  be  pushed  into  the  hole  (they  are  some  nine  or  ten 
inches  long),  and  then  it  is  relieved  by  straightening  up  in  the 
process  of  grinding,  of  course  the  larger  and  the  longer  the  more 
care.  In  the  steamer  Nashua  we  have  stems  some  nine  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  that 
machinery  I  did  not  have  the  care  of — only  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  made  in  New  York  and  the  process  of  hardening  those  steels 
came  about  just  after  Mr.  Roach  had  been  out  on  Long  Island 
Sound  with  a  broken  steel  shaft.  He  came  back  and  said  that  no 
more  steel  should  come  into  any  work  of  his.  I  protested  in 
regard  to  it  and  urged  that  hardened  steel  bushings  and  stems 
must  be  used.  The  operation  of  hardening  was  quite  a  bugaboo 
with  them.  After  one  or  two  trials  I  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
simply  rigged  up  a  barrel  of  ice  water,  leaving  part  of  the  head  in 
the  barrel — I  will  explain  that  the  steel  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  end  where  it  had  been  hardened,  with  a  space  about  eighteen 
inches  long  at  each  end.  I  simply  rigged  up  a  guide  to  drop  ver- 
tically and  heated  the  steel  slowly  and  dropped  it  quickly  into  the 
water.  It  came  out  practically  straight,  copying  the  operation 
as  used  in  straightening  files  while  the  steel  was  warm,  putting  it 
on  the  centers,  a  shaft  some  nine  feet  long  was  practically  straight 
and  without  any  scale  ;  ran  very  nicely ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  harden  steel  and  keep  it  straight,  especially 
bars  that  you  wish  to  maintain  in  a  parallel  position,  is  to  get 
the  hot  surface  under  solid  water  as  quickly  and  as  vertically  as 
possible  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  will  not  influence  the 
part  that  is  to  be  hardened  unevenly  by  ebullition.  I  do  not 
think  the  closing  around  of  the  chilling  operation  of  the  Water  can 
be  too  quick.  The  only  improvement  I  suggest  would  be,  if  we 
could  erect  a  cannon  and  shoot  the  steel  like  a  ranurod  into  the 
water,  we  would  have  a  straight  piece  after  cooling. 

The  Chai?'man. — Did  Mr.  Wheelock  move  the  steel  in  water  as 
in  tempering,  or  let  it  be  still  ?     When  you  put  this  rod  of  steel 
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down  in  the  water,  did  you  let  it  remain  still  in  that  way  or  keep 
stirring  it  around  ? 

Mr,  Whedock, — No,  sir,  we  let  it  be  its  own  way  ;  falling  ver- 
tically into  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  supported 
by  a  flat  rock,  and  we  left  it  there  until  it  was  warm — what  a  per- 
son would  call  warm,  being  able  to  bear  the  hand  on  the  surface, 
and  then  straightened  it  a  little.  The  worst  case  of  springing  in 
the  bearings  that  we  had  to  deal  with  was  less  than  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  out  of  true.  That  was  straightened  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  place  of  hardening  was  true,  but  at  the  point  of  leaving 
the  hard,  it  was  a  little  changed,  due  I  presume  to  ebullition. 

Mr,  Geo.  E,  Whitehead. — In  my  experience  we  get  more  of  this 
trouble  in  hardening  in  the  winter  than  we  do  in  summer,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  dipping  in  water  too  cool  has  the  effect 
of  breaking  tools  a  great  deal  quicker  than  if  the  water  was  of  a 
milder  temperature.  I  have  hardened  a  great  many  dies  and  had 
quite  a  number  crack.  Most  of  the  dies  that  cracked  came  from 
the  softer  or  inferior  grades  of  steel.  Where  we  use  the  higher 
quality  of  tool  steel  we  do  not  lose  so  many  dies  in  tempering.  I 
have  bad  a  good  deal  of  experience  such  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  different  members.  I  have  put  soft  steel  shafts  in  presses 
where  they  would  run  six  months  and  break,  and,  replaced  with 
wi^ouglit  iron,  they  have  run  three  or  four  years  before  breaking. 
^  have  also  taken  threading-dies  that  were  too  large  and  made 
^hem  smaller  by  re-hardening,  and  T  presume  a  great  many 
Mechanics  have  had  similar  experience. 

No.  329—70. 

Ih  there  any  recognized  metliod  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 
threads  and  for  different  materials  ?  and,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 
mulate one  based  upon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of  depth 
of  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  tap  for  each  material? 

Mr,  Geo.  E.  Whitehead, — The  question  of  tap-drill  sizes  is  one 
that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  establish  a 
iJorrect  table  to  work  to.  I  have  used  for  the  U.  S.  Standard 
thread  (the  table  published  by  the  Pratt  &  Whifcney  Co.  in  their 
catalogue)  and  find  it  practically  right  for  iron  or  steel.  I  would 
only  suggest  a  slight  change  in  some  sizes.  By  subtracting  the 
exact  size  from  their  drilling  size  a  trifle  more  allowance  is  made 
for  the  one-quarter  inch  than  five-sixteenths  size,  and  should  be 
the  reverse.    Also  more  allowance  is  made  for  the  five-eighths  than 
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give  way  on  the  start,  when  he  says  that  he  heats  the  steel  up  to 
the  point  of  scaling.  My  experience  with  the  bushings  that  we 
introduce  in  our  engines,  and  hardened  steel  stems,  is  that  we  do 
^ot  heat  them  to  a  point  where  they  would  scale,  but  we  give 
them  plenty  of  medicine  and  take  considerable  care  in  the  heat- 
ing of  them.  Being  slow  about  it,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
down  below  the  scaling  point,  we  do  not  find  any  of  this  enlarge- 
ment. Our  fits  are  made  reasonably  close  to  run,  and  usually  the 
stem  can  be  pushed  into  the  hole  (they  are  some  nine  or  ten 
inches  long),  and  then  it  is  relieved  by  straightening  up  in  the 
process  of  grinding,  of  course  the  larger  and  the  longer  the  more 
care.  In  the  steamer  Nashua  we  have  stems  some  nine  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  constractio^  of  that 
machinery  I  did  not  have  the  care  of — only  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  made  in  New  York  and  the  process  of  hardening  those  steels 
came  about  just  after  Mr.  Roach  had  been  out  on  Long  Island 
Sound  with  a  broken  steel  shaft.  He  came  back  and  said  that  no 
more  steel  should  come  into  any  work  of  his.  I  protested  in 
regard  to  it  and  urged  that  hardened  steel  bushings  and  stems 
must  be  used.  The  operation  of  hardening  was  quite  a  bugaboo 
with  them.  After  one  or  two  trials  I  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
simply  rigged  up  a  barrel  of  ice  water,  leaving  part  of  the  head  in 
the  barrel — I  will  explain  that  the  steel  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  end  where  it  had  been  hardened,  with  a  space  about  eighteen 
inches  long  at  each  end.  I  simply  rigged  up  a  guide  to  drop  ver- 
tically and  heated  the  steel  slowly  and  dropped  it  quickly  into  the 
water.  It  came  out  practically  straight,  copying  the  operation 
as  used  in  straightening  files  while  the  steel  was  warm,  putting  it 
on  the  centers,  a  shaft  some  nine  feet  long  was  practically  straight 
and  without  any  scale  ;  ran  very  nicely ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  harden  steel  and  keep  it  straight,  especially 
bars  that  you  wish  to  maintain  in  a  parallel  position,  is  to  get 
the  hot  surface  under  solid  water  as  quickly  and  as  vertically  as 
possible  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  will  not  influence  the 
part  that  is  to  be  hardened  unevenly  by  ebullition.  I  do  not 
think  the  closing  around  of  the  chilling  operation  of  the  Water  can 
be  too  quick.  Tlie  only  improvement  I  suggest  would  be,  if  we 
could  erect  a  cannon  and  shoot  the  steel  like  a  ramrod  into  the 
water,  we  would  have  a  straight  piece  after  cooling. 

2Tie  Chairman, — Did  Mr.  Wheelock  move  the  steel  in  water  as 
in  tempering,  or  let  it  be  still  ?     When  you  put  this  rod  of  steel 
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down  in  the  water,  did  you  let  it  remain  still  in  that  way  or  keep 
stining  it  around  ? 

Mr.  Whedock. — No,  sir,  we  let  it  be  its  own  way  ;  falling  ver- 
tically into  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  supported 
by  a  flat  rock,  and  we  left  it  there  until  it  was  warm — what  a  per- 
son would  call  warm,  being  able  to  bear  the  hand  on  the  surface, 
and  then  straightened  it  a  little.  The  worst  case  of  springing  in 
the  bearings  that  we  had  to  deal  with  was  less  than  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  out  of  true.  That  was  straightened  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  place  of  hardening  was  true,  but  at  the  point  of  leaving 
the  hard,  it  was  a  little  changed,  due  I  presume  to  ebullition. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whitehead, — In  my  experience  we  get  more  of  this 
trouble  in  hardening  in  the  winter  than  we  do  in  summer,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  dipping  in  water  too  cool  has  the  eiFect 
of  breaking  tools  a  great  deal  quicker  than  if  the  water  was  of  a 
milder  temperature.  I  have  hardened  a  great  many  dies  and  had 
quite  a  number  crack.  Most  of  the  dies  that  cracked  came  from 
the  softer  or  inferior  grades  of  steel.  Where  we  use  the  higher 
quality  of  tool  steel  we  do  not  lose  so  many  dies  in  tempering.  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  such  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  different  members.  I  have  put  soft  steel  shafts  in  presses 
where  they  would  run  six  months  and  break,  and,  replaced  with 
wrought  iron,  they  have  run  three  or  four  years  before  breaking. 
I  have  also  taken  threading-dies  that  were  too  large  and  made 
them  smaller  by  re-hardening,  and  T  presume  a  great  many 
mechanics  have  had  similar  experience. 

No.  329—70. 

Ih  there  any  recognized  method  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 
threads  and  for  diflfereut  materials  ?  and,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 
mulate one  based  upon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of  depth 
of  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  tap  for  each  material? 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whitehead. — The  question  of  tap-drill  sizes  is  one 
that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  establish  a 
correct  table  to  work  to.  I  have  used  for  the  U.  S.  Standard 
thread  (the  table  published  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  in  their 
catalogue)  and  find  it  practically  right  for  iron  or  steel.  I  would 
only  suggest  a  slight  change  in  some  sizes.  By  subtracting  the 
exact  size  from  their  drilling  size  a  trifle  more  allowance  is  made 
for  the  one-quarter  inch  than  five-sixteenths  size,  and  should  be 
the  reverse.    Also  more  allowance  is  made  for  the  five-eighths  than 
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give  way  on  the  start,  when  he  says  that  he  heats  the  steel  up  to 
the  point  of  scaling.  My  experience  with  the  bushings  that  we 
introduce  in  our  engines,  and  hardened  steel  stems,  is  that  we  do 
^ot  heat  them  to  a  point  where  they  would  scale,  but  we  give 
them  plenty  of  medicine  and  take  considerable  care  in  the  heat- 
ing of  them.  Being  slow  about  it,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
down  below  the  scaling  point,  we  do  not  find  any  of  this  enlai^e- 
ment.  Our  fits  are  made  reasonably  close  to  run,  and  usually  the 
stem  can  be  pushed  into  the  hole  (they  are  some  nine  or  ten 
inches  long),  and  then  it  is  relieved  by  straightening  up  in  the 
process  of  grinding,  of  course  the  larger  and  the  longer  the  more 
care.  In  the  steamer  Nashua  we  have  stems  some  nine  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  that 
machinery  I  did  not  have  the  care  of — only  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  made  in  New  York  and  the  process  of  hardening  those  steels 
came  about  just  after  Mr.  Roach  had  been  out  on  Long  Island 
Sound  with  a  broken  steel  shaft.  He  came  back  and  said  that  no 
more  steel  should  come  into  any  work  of  his.  I  protested  in 
regard  to  it  and  urged  that  hardened  steel  bushings  and  stems 
must  be  used.  The  operation  of  hardening  was  quite  a  bugaboo 
with  them.  After  one  or  two  trials  I  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
simply  rigged  up  a  barrel  of  ice  water,  leaving  part  of  the  head  in 
the  barrel — I  will  explain  that  the  steel  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  end  where  it  had  been  hardened,  with  a  space  about  eighteen 
inches  long  at  each  end.  I  simply  rigged  up  a  guide  to  drop  ver- 
tically and  heated  the  steel  slowly  and  dropped  it  quickly  into  the 
water.  It  came  out  practically  straight,  copying  the  operation 
as  used  in  straightening  files  while  the  steel  was  warm,  putting  it 
on  the  centers,  a  shaft  some  nine  feet  long  was  practically  straight 
and  without  any  scale  ;  ran  very  nicely ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  harden  steel  and  keep  it  straight,  especially 
bars  that  you  wish  to  maintain  in  a  parallel  position,  is  to  get 
the  hot  surface  under  solid  water  as  quickly  and  as  vertically  as 
possible  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  will  not  influence  the 
part  that  is  to  be  hardened  unevenly  by  ebullition.  I  do  not 
think  the  closing  around  of  the  chilling  operation  of  the  Water  can 
be  too  quick.  The  only  improvement  I  suggest  would  be,  if  we 
could  erect  a  cannon  and  shoot  the  steel  like  a  ramrod  into  the 
water,  we  would  have  a  straight  piece  after  cooling. 

JTie  Chairman, — Did  Mr.  Wlieelock  move  the  steel  in  water  as 
in  tempering,  or  let  it  be  still  ?     When  you  put  this  rod  of  steel 
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down  in  the  water,  did  you  let  it  remain  still  in  that  way  or  keep 
stirring  it  around  ? 

Mr,  Whedoch — ^No,  sir,  we  let  it  be  its  own  way  ;  falling  ver- 
tically into  the  water.     The  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  supported 
by  a  flat  rock,  and  we  left  it  there  until  it  was  warm — what  a  per- 
son would  call  warm,  being  able  to  bear  the  hand  on  the  surface, 
and  then  straightened  it  a  little.     The  worst  case  of  springing  in 
the  bearings  that  we  had  to  deal  with  was  less  than  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  out  of  true.   That  was  straightened  by  the  opera- 
tion.   The  place  of  hardening  was  true,  but  at  the  point  of  leaving 
the  hard,  it  was  a  little  changed,  due  I  presume  to  ebullition. 

JUr.  Geo.  E,  Whitehead, — In  my  experience  we  get  more  of  this 
troiable  in  hardening  in  the  winter  than  we  do  in  summer,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  dipping  in  water  too  cool  has  the  eflfect 
of  breaking  tools  a  great  deal  quicker  than  if  the  water  was  of  a 
milder  temperature.  I  have  hardened  a  great  many  dies  and  had 
qnite  a  number  crack.  Most  of  the  dies  that  cracked  came  from 
tbe  softer  or  inferior  grades  of  steel.  Where  we  use  the  higher 
quality  of  tool  steel  we  do  not  lose  so  many  dies  in  tempering.  I 
ha.Te  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  such  as  has  been  mentioned 
^y  the  different  members.  I  have  put  soft  steel  shafts  in  presses 
''^'liere  they  would  run  six  months  and  break,  and,  replaced  with 
brought  iron,  they  have  run  three  or  four  years  before  breaking. 
I  liave  also  taken  threading-dies  that  were  too  large  and  made 
^t^em  smaller  by  re-hardening,  and  T  presume  a  great  many 
^^^^chanics  have  had  similar  experience. 

No.  329—70. 

Is  there  any  recognized  metliod  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 

^^teads  and  for  different  materials  ?  and,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 

^^  ^lateone  based  upon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of  depth 

^^  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  tap  for  each  material? 

Mr,  Geo,  E,  Whitehead. — The  question  of  tap-drill  sizes  is  one 

^liat  is  veiy  important,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  establish  a 

'Correct  table  to  work  to.     I  have  used  for  the  U.  S.  Standard 

thread  (the  table  published  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  in  their 

Catalogue)  and  find  it  practically  right  for  iron  or  steel.     I  would 

Only  suggest  a  slight  change  in  some  sizes.     By  subtracting  the 

^xact  size  from  their  drilling  size  a  trifle  more  allowance  is  made 

for  the  one-quarter  incli  than  five-sixteenths  size,  atid  should  be 

the  reverse.    Also  more  allowance  is  made  for  the  five-eighths  than 
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give  way  on  the  start,  when  he  says  that  he  heats  the  steel  up  to 
the  point  of  scaling.  My  experience  with  the  bushings  that  we 
introduce  in  our  engines,  and  hardened  steel  stems,  is  that  we  do 
^ot  heat  them  to  a  point  where  they  would  scale,  but  we  give 
them  plenty  of  medicine  and  take  considerable  care  in  the  heat- 
ing of  them.  Being  slow  about  it,  and  keeping  the  temperature 
down  below  the  scaling  point,  we  do  not  find  any  of  this  enlarge- 
ment. Our  fits  are  made  reasonably  close  to  run,  and  usually  the 
stem  can  be  pushed  into  the  hole  (they  are  some  nine  or  ten 
inches  long),  and  then  it  is  relieved  by  straightening  up  in  the 
process  of  grinding,  of  course  the  larger  and  the  longer  the  more 
care.  In  the  steamer  Nashua  we  have  stems  some  nine  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  that 
machinery  I  did  not  have  the  care  of — only  in  a  general  way.  It 
was  made  in  New  York  and  the  process  of  hardening  those  steels 
came  about  just  after  Mr.  Roach  had  been  out  on  Long  Island 
Sound  with  a  broken  steel  shaft.  He  came  back  and  said  that  no 
more  steel  should  come  into  any  work  of  his.  I  protested  in 
regard  to  it  and  urged  that  hardened  steel  bushings  and  stems 
must  be  used.  The  operation  of  hardening  was  quite  a  bugaboo 
with  them.  After  one  or  two  trials  I  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
simply  rigged  up  a  barrel  of  ice  water,  leaving  part  of  the  head  in 
the  barrel — I  will  explain  that  the  steel  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  end  where  it  had  been  hardened,  with  a  space  about  eighteen 
inches  long  at  each  end.  I  simply  rigged  up  a  guide  to  drop  ver- 
tically and  heated  the  steel  slowly  and  dropped  it  quickly  into  the 
water.  It  came  out  practically  straight,  copying  the  operation 
as  used  in  straightening  files  while  the  steel  was  warm,  putting  it 
on  the  centers,  a  shaft  some  nine  feet  long  was  practically  straight 
and  without  any  scale  ;  ran  very  nicely ;  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  proper  way  to  harden  steel  and  keep  it  straight,  especially 
bars  that  you  wish  to  maintain  in  a  parallel  position,  is  to  get 
the  hot  surface  under  solid  water  as  quickly  and  as  vertically  as 
possible  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  will  not  influence  the 
part  that  is  to  be  hardened  unevenly  by  ebullition.  I  do  not 
think  the  closing  around  of  the  chilling  operation  of  the  Water  can 
be  too  quick.  The  only  improvement  I  suggest  would  be,  if  we 
could  erect  a  cannon  and  shoot  the  steel  like  a  ramrod  into  the 
water,  we  would  have  a  straight  piece  after  cooling. 

The  Chairman. — Did  Mr.  Wheelock  move  the  steel  in  water  as 
in  tempering,  or  let  it  be  still  ?     When  you  put  this  rod  of  steel 
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down  in  the  water,  did  you  let  it  remain  still  in  that  way  or  keep 
stining  it  around  ? 

Mr.  Whedoch — No,  sir,  we  let  it  be  its  own  way  ;  falling  ver- 
tically into  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  was  supported 
by  a  flat  rock,  and  we  left  it  there  until  it  was  warm — what  a  per- 
son would  call  warm,  being  able  to  bear  the  hand  on  the  surface, 
and  then  straightened  it  a  little.  The  worst  case  of  springing  in 
the  bearings  that  we  had  to  deal  with  was  less  than  one  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  out  of  true.  That  was  straightened  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  place  of  hardening  was  true,  but  at  the  point  of  leaving 
the  hard,  it  was  a  little  changed,  due  I  presume  to  ebullition. 

Mr,  Geo.  E.  Whitehead. — In  my  experience  we  get  more  of  this 

trouble  in  hardening  in  the  winter  than  we  do  in  summer,  and  I 

am  inclined  to  think  that  dipping  in  water  too  cool  has  the  eiFect 

of  breaking  tools  a  great  deal  quicker  than  if  the  water  was  of  a 

milder  temperature.     I  have  hardened  a  great  many  dies  and  had 

quite  a  number  crack.     Most  of  the  dies  that  cracked  came  from 

the  softer  or  inferior  grades  of  steel.     Where  we  use  the  higher 

quality  of  tool  steel  we  do  not  lose  so  many  dies  in  tempering.     I 

have  bad  a  good  deal  of  experience  such  as  has  been  mentioned 

by  the  different  members.     I  have  put  soft  steel  shafts  in  presses 

where  they  would  run  six  months  and  break,  and,  replaced  with 

wrought  iron,  tliey  have  run  three  or  four  years  before  breaking. 

I  have  also  taken  th reading-dies  that  were  too  large  and  made 

them  smaller   by   re-hardening,  and   T  presume    a  great   many 

mechanics  have  had  similar  experience. 

No.  329—70. 

Is  there  any  recognized  method  of  deciding  proper  sizes  of  tap-drills  for  given 
threads  and  for  diflferent  materials  ?  and,  if  not,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  for- 
niulateone  based  upon  the  amount  of  metal  corresponding  to  some  fraction  of  depth 
of  thread  to  be  left  in  the  hole  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  tap  for  each  material? 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whitehead. — The  question  of  tap-drill  sizes  is  one 
that  is  very  important,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  establish  a 
correct  table  to  work  to.  I  have  used  for  the  U.  S.  Standard 
thread  (the  table  published  by  the  Pratt  &  Wliifcney  Co.  in  their 
catalogue)  and  find  it  practically  right  for  iron  or  steel.  I  would 
only  suggest  a  slight  change  in  some  sizes.  By  subtracting  the 
exact  size  from  tlieir  drilling  size  a  trifle  more  allowance  is  made 
for  the  one-quarfcer  inch  than  five-sixteenths  size,  and  should  be 
the  reverse.    Also  more  allowance  is  made  for  the  five-eighths  than 
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eleven -sixteenths  or  three-quarters  inch — I  do  not  know  of  any 
rules  for  getting  at  the  proper  drilling  sizes,  as  each  kind  of 
metal  would  require  to  be  drilled  differently.  I  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  table  with  botli  exact  size  and  drilling  size 
printed  on  same  sheet  for  shop  use. 

For  gauge  work  we  use  the  exact  size  and  for  ordinary  work  the 
drilling  size.  I  did  not  know  how  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
obtained  their  drilling  sizes,  so  I  tried  to  procure  them  by  drill- 
ing different  sized  holes,  tapping  each  with  a  standard  tap  and 
then  examining  thread  with  microscope.  After  making  several 
tests  I  found  the  drilling  sizes  which  I  got  were  so  near  to  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  sizes  that  we  continued  using  their  table  for 
some  time.  We  are*  now  using  the  same  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sizes  such  as  previously  mentioned. 

We  make  thousandej  of  studs,  and  rarely  hear  of  anj  complaints 
from  them.  No  doubt  the  threads  are  jammed  a  trifle  when  in- 
serted, and  the  slight  imperfections  in  pitch  and  size  of  thread  are 
hardly  percep  ible. 

The  taps  and  dies  are  wearing  more  or  less  and  consequently  we 
must  have  one  or  two  thousandths  of  an  inch  limit  for  practical  work. 

Mr.  Geo,  M.  Bond. — I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  our  prac- 
tice that  it  is  simply  the  range  of  sizes  to  which  Mr.  Whitehead 
referred  that  was  adopted  arbitrarily.  The  iszes  adopted  were 
for  the  quarter-inch  United  States  Standard  thread,  Sellers'  sys- 
tem, to  be  the  size  of  the  tap  drill  which  would  be  0.004  of  an  inch 
larger  than  exact  diameter  at  the  root  of  the  thread  for  one-quar- 
ter inch  bolts  or  screws,  increasing  gradually  by  differences,  found 
by  experience  in  our  tool  room  to  be  about  right,  up  to  0.010  for 
an  inch  bolt  or  screw.  This  gives  good  tap  drill  sizes  for  cast 
iron ;  but  if.  holes  are  to  be  tapped  requiring  complete  threads ; 
that  is,  a  full  thread  of  60  degrees  in  the  angle,  and  flat  top  and 
bottom  one-eighth  of  the  pitch,  then  of  course  the  exact  root  diame- 
ters of  the  different  size  bolts,  according  to  the  Sellers'  formula 
for  the  tap-drills,  must  be  used  instead. 

For  cast  iron,  the  holes  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
bottom  of  the  thread  of  the  bolt  crowding  against  the  top  of  the 
thread  in  the  tapped  hole,  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  crumble  and 
occasion  trouble  when  the  bolt  is  to  be  unscrewed;  but  for 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  drills  may  be  used  which  are  more  nearly 
the  exact  diameter  of  the  root  of  the  thread,  though  a  little  clear- 
ance in  this  respect  is  not  a  disadvantage. 
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*%liter  your  bolts  are  going  to  fit.  In  tapping  with  power  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  between  spindle  and 
tap.  The  wobbling  of  the  tap  without  a  guide  will  cut  the  cast 
iron  hole  out  a  little  more  than  you  want  very  quickly,  although 
joxi  may  hardly  appreciate  that  you  arc  enlarging  that  hole.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  lit  with  the  same  tap  tighter  in  cast  iron 
tb.£i.n  iu  wrought  iron,  under  certain  conditions  of  workmanship. 

Jtfr.  Oberlin  Smith, — I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  eutirely  with 

I^x-ofessor  Sweet  in  thinking  that  a  good  many  tapping  holes  in 

•cs^st  iron  and  other  metals  should  be  chambered  out  at  the  bottom. 

nuen  we  have  a  clear  hole,  just  the  same  as  if  it  went  entirely 

tlmrough  a  thin  plate.    Instead  of  using  a  "  wobble-drill,"  as  de- 

s<5xibed,  I  used  to  take  an  ordinary  flat  drill  and  grind  out  a  little 

^otch  on  the  comer  of  the  grindstone.     By  grinding  one  lip  away 

ore  than  the  other,  thus  throwing  the  center  over,  you  get  in 

Feet  what  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of  as  a  **  wobble-drill."     This 

'Ceutric  point  striking  the  center  of  the 

^  ^e  as  already  drilled  will  throw  the 

^^3.^11  over  gradually,  and  the  projecting 

^nt  will  cut  the  chambering  of  the 

ole.     This  worked  very  well  in  the  old- 

^^shioned  and  aged  drill-presses,  because 

leir  spindles  were  generally  an  eighth 

f  inch  loose,  but  in  some  of  our  mod- 

rn  drill-presses  we  cannot  obtain  the 

lecessary   wobble.      Here   is   a   device 

^bat  I  got  up  two  or  three  years  ago 

^Fig.  72);   a  steel  bar,  perfectly  plain, 

'the  diameter  of  the  tapping-drill,  with  a  little  slot  that  went  nearly 
through  from  one  side,  in  which  was  a  small  steel  cutter  hung  on 
-a  pivot.  As  soon  as  this  is  forced  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
this  point  strikes  the  conical  surface  of  the  hole  and  creeps  over 
to  the  position  shown  in  the  second  sketch,  so  that  it  cuts  out  a 
chamber  of  the  kind  desired.  The  whole  thing  runs  true  and  does 
just  what  you  want  it  to  do.     [Applause.] 

Prof,  SweeL — I  can  hardly  admit  what  friend  Smith  would 
imply — that  we  use  the  old-fashioned  drill.  We  do  not  make  the 
drill  as  he  has  indicated,  neither  do  we  finish  the  hole  as  he  has 
indicated.  We  depend  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  shank  to  spring 
what  little  is  necessary.  Fig.  90  shows  the  form  of  the  tooL 
With  such  a  tool,  the  hole  has  the  appearance  at  the  bottom  shown 


Fig.  72. 
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that  the  studs  and  bolts  will  interchange ;  but  in  regard  to 
iron,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  with  standard  taps  to  make  s 
or  standing  bolts  that  will  interchange  between  cast  iron 
wrought  iron,  or  between  cast  iron  and  steel.  The  diffic 
seems  to  be  that  when  we  tap  a  hole  in  cast  iron  the  finis 
hole  is  perceptibly  larger  than  the  tap.  What  I  wanted  to  se 
was  one  size  of  screw  thread  for  everything,  that  is,  the  s 
bolt  to  interchange  indifferently  in  any  part  of  the  machine 
in  any  material ;  that  I  find  is  not  practicable,  and  we  have  g 
it  up.  Now  the  trouble  with  an  ordinary  drill  is,  that  it  ah 
drills  a  hole  larger  than  itself,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  mr 
in  the  grinding.  I  have  tested  quite  a  number  of  twist- 
grinding  machines,  and  I  onl^-  know  of  one  that  will  grind  a 
which  will  drill  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  metal  without 
perceptible  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  hole  over  that  of 
drill,  and  that  is  because  the  machine  has  a  center  grin 
attachment  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  sure  that  the  center  oi 
drill  is  so  ground  that  it  is  equidistant  from  all  parts  of  the 
cumference.  Apart  from  the  drilling,  we  do  not  find  it  practic 
to  use  the  same  size  for  threads,  but  are  obliged  to  have 
sizes  for  the  same  nominal  size  of  standing  bolt  or  stud,  that 
sa}',  the  standing  bolts  or  studs,  that  are  made  to  fit  into  cast  : 
have  to  be  slightly  larger  in  diameter  of  thread  than  those 
fit  into  wrought  iron  tapped  holes.  This  is  a  subject  w 
interests  all  machine  builders,  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
which  ought  to  receive  consideration  in  our  society,  because, 
is  necessary  to  have  two  sizes,  I  think  that  we  might  perhaps 
throwing  our  experien'*es  together,  fix  upon  what  sizes  are  ne 
sary  for  cast  iron,  and  see  what  can  be  done  by  suggestii 
standard  covering  ordinary  service. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Barr  has  ado 
two  standards,  two  diameters  for  his  studs ;  one  for  those  w 
go  into  cast  iron  and  the  other  for  those  which  go  into  wroi 
iron.  To  do  that  he  has  to  have  two  sets  of  finishing  dies  w 
give  the  final  size  and  compass  of  studs.  Why  wouldn't  i 
just  as  easy  to  have  lots  of  studs  all  alike  and  have  two  kiuc 
taps,  and  then  he  would  only  have  one  standard  ?  If  a  tap  m; 
cast  iron  larger, — if  that  is  the  case  that  a  tap  will  cut  a  larger 
in  cast  iron  than  in  wrought  iron,  why  not  have  a  slightly  sm; 
tap  for  the  cast  iron,  so  that  the  final  result  would  be  the  sano 
the  two  materials?     I  doubt  not  the  tap  makers  like  Mr.  I 
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will  make  those  two  standards  when  we  find  out  how  much  differ- 
ence there  ought  to  be  in  them,  or  perhaps  by  the  taps  that  are 
made,  and  which  differ  slightly  on  account  of  the  little  differences 
in   tempering,  etc. — perhaps  there   are  some  given   number  of 
standard  taps  some  of  which  could  be  selected  slightly  smaller, 
which  could  be  laid  aside  for  cast  iron  taps,  and  those  which  had 
been  used  might  be  kept  for  c^st  iron,  and  those  new  only  for 
wrought  iron. 

J^of,  Sweet. — I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Ban*  whether  the  tapped  holes 
go  through  or  bottom  in  the  iron. 

JUr,  Barr, — They  do  not  go  through. 

JProf.  Sweet. — Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  chambering  out 
the  hole  ?  While  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  we  get  all  holes  of  a 
size,  we  find  chambering  out  the  holes  to  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
na^nt  indeed.  We  call  the  tool  used  in  that  way  the  ''^  wobble 
ix-il]."  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  uses  them  but  ourselves,  but 
they  would  if  they  knew  their  value  and  they  could  be  found  for 
&€i-]e. 

Mr,  Whitehead, — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barr  what  difference 
U.^  would  expect  there  would  be  in  tapping  steel  and  in  tapping 
^^^st  iron. 

Mr,  Barr, — I  have  not  measured  that.  The  question  of  taps 
^^xzid  dies  resolves  itself  into  this:  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
ti.  ^ve  brought  out  a  standard  thread  and  a  gauge,  and  that  is  the 
^ Vfcing  we  work  by ;  if  two  sizes  of  taps  are  used  the  one  size  may 
^^  too  large  and  the  other  may  be  too  small.  There  is  no  cer- 
^^^inty  that  they  will  do  what  is  expected  of  them  at  all ;  but  a  die 
a  variable  thing.  You  can  get  almost  any  diameter  out  of  a 
ie.  Now  if  you  have  a  standard  tap  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
^^  adjust  the  dies  that  you  can  get  a  proper  diameter  for  screwing 
to  cast  iron.  Therefore  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  good 
Ian  to  have  two  sizes  of  taps.  Now  in  regard  to  tapping  through 
ast  iron,  most  of  our  work  does  not  go  through  ;  most  of  it  goes 
^n  one  and  one-half  diameters,  and  there  we  stop.  We  do  not 
^0  the  chambering  that  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of,  but  we  do  run 
the  drill  down  a  little  further,  so  that  when  we  screw  in  the  l)ot- 
toming  tap  it  does  not  crowd  on  the  taper  that  is  left  in  the  bottom 
fDf  the  hole  by  the  taper  tap.  Now,  what  was  your  question,  Mr. 
"Whitehead  ?  * 

Mr.  Whitehead. — My  question  was  what  difference  would  you 
-expect  it  to  be  in  a  screw  tap  of  cast  iron  and  one  of  steel  tap- 
ping the  same  metal  ? 
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Mr,  Barr. — That  I  cannot  say ;  all  I  know  is  that  using  the- 
same  standard,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  standard,  we  will  say,  one- 
that  will  fit  in  a  hole  tapped  in  steel,  will  be  too  loose  to  pass- 
inspection  in  a  hole  tapped  in  cast  iron.  What  the  difference  is 
I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  I  do  know  is  that  the  work  will 
not  pass  inspection. 

Mr,  Whitehead, — I  should  think  that  would  apply  more  particu^ 
liirly  to  gauge  work. 

Mr,  Barr.  — No,  sir,  it  would  not ;  it  applies  to  our  regular^ 
every-day  work. 

Mr,  Bond. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  due  to  the  variation 
of  size  of  tapped  holes  drilled  in  cast  and  wrought  iron  dependa 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  tap  used,  because  in  the  use  of  a 
new  fo)m  of  tap  which  has  been  made  by  us  for  some  years  for 
locomotive  work,  in  which  a  "  division  of  labor "  is  secured,  the 
use  of  three  taps,  the  first  having  only  about  one-third  the  depth 
of  the  U.  S.  Standard  thread,  the  second  about  two-thirds,  and  the 
third  tap  the  finishing  size,  thus  dividing  the  work  of  the  com- 
plete tapping  equally  between  the  three,  greater  uniformity  has 
resulted  in  the  size  of  the  finished  holes,  and  the  loss  in  breakage 
of  taps  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  form  of  tap  is  well  liked  by  locomotive  builders,  and  it 
seems  to  more  nearly  fulfill  the  requirements  for  cast  iron,  steel 
and  wrought  iron  than  the  old  system  of  using  the  taper,  plug 
and  bottoming  taps,  so  familiar  to  all  iron-workers  and  machinists. 
With  these  taps  there  is  less  of  the  crowding  which  tends  to 
change  the  '*  lead  "  of  the  thread  or  of  wearing  out  the  thread  in 
cast  iron  tapped  holes. 

I  think  taps  made  this  way — and  we  are  making  many  of  them 
— would  work  as  nearly  uniform  in  different  metals  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  them,  and  with  the  bolts  and  taps  made  carefully  to 
standard  gauges  practical  interchangeability  will  be  readily 
secured. 

Mr,  0.  C.  Woolson, — I  would  ask  Mr.  Barr  if  the  method  of 
tapping  in  cast  iron  was  the  same  as  used  in  tapping  wrought  iron 
and  steel  ?  The  practice  in  some  shops  of  using  a  guide  in  start- 
ing a  tap,  in  fact  keeping  a  guide  there  until  the  tapping  is  finished^ 
in  a  large  majority  of  work,  is  a  very  practicable  one.  Tou  sug- 
gest that  to  a  common  mechanic  and  he  does  not  like  it;  but  I 
will  suggest  this,  that  in  tapping,  cast  iron  the  quicker  and 
smoother  and  truer  you  can  get  your  tap  in  and  get  it  out  the 
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tighter  your  bolts  are  going  to  fit.  In  tapping  with  power  there 
jshoxdd  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  between  spindle  and 
t&p.  The  wobbling  of  the  tap  without  a  guide  will  cut  the  cast 
iron  hole  out  a  little  more  than  you  want  very  quickly,  although 
jou  may  hardly  appreciate  that  you  arc  enlarging  that  hole.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  lit  with  the  same  tap  tighter  in  cast  iron 
ib.£Ln  iu  wrought  iron,  under  certain  conditions  of  workmanship. 

Jdr,  Oberlin  Smith. — I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  eutirely  with 

Professor  Sweet  in  thinking  that  a  good  many  tapping  holes  in 

•C£^st  iron  and  other  metals  should  be  chambered  out  at  the  bottom. 

riien  we  have  a  clear  hole,  just  the  same  as  if  it  went  entirely 

ttLxough  a  thin  plate.    Instead  of  using  a  "  wobble-drill,"  as  de- 

&<5xnbed,  I  used  to  take  an  ordinary  flat  drill  and  grind  out  a  little 

Jiotch  on  the  comer  of  the  grindstone.     By  grinding  one  lip  away 

ore  than  the  other,  thus  throwing  the  center  over,  you  get  in 

feet  what  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of  as  a  "wobble-drill."     This 

ceutric  point  striking  the  center  of  the 

)le  as  already  drilled  will  throw  the 

"^3.3^11  over  gradually,  and  the  projecting 

J^^nt  will  cut  the  chambering  of  the 

x)le.     This  worked  very  well  in  the  old- 

^^shioned  and  aged  drill-presses,  because 

leir  spindles  were  generally  an  eighth 

inch  loose,  but  in  some  of  our  mod- 

Tn  drill-presses  we  cannot  obtain  the 

lecessary   wobble.      Here   is   a   device 

^Lat  I  got  up  two  or  three  years  ago 

X^Kg.  72);   a  steel  bar,  perfectly  plain, 

'the  diameter  of  the  tapping-drill,  with  a  little  slot  that  went  nearly 

through  from  one  side,  in  which  was  a  small  steel  cutter  hung  on 

-»  pivot.     As  soon  as  this  is  forced  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 

this  point  strikes  the  conical  surface  of  the  hole  and  creeps  over 

to  the  position  shown  in  the  second  sketch,  so  that  it  cuts  out  a 

chamber  of  the  kind  desired.     The  whole  thing  runs  true  and  does 

just  what  you  want  it  to  do.     [Applause.] 

Prof,  SweeL—1  can  hardly  admit  what  friend  Smith  would 
imply — that  we  use  the  old-fashioned  drill.  We  do  not  make  the 
drill  as  he  has  indicated,  neither  do  we  finish  the  hole  as  he  has 
indicated.  We  depend  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  shank  to  spring 
what  little  is  necessary.  Fig.  90  shows  the  form  of  the  tooL 
With  such  a  tool,  the  hole  has  the  appearance  at  the  bottom  shown 


Fig.  72. 
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in  Fig.  91,  so  that  the  stud  aod  the  taps  will  run  down  considerably 
farther  in  a  hole  of  the  same  depth  than  thej  will  in  a  hole  left 
by  an  ordinary  drill.  I  wonld  say,  also,  that 
the  three-tap  system  explained  by  Mr.  Bond 
is  the  kind  we  have  always  used  at  the 
Straight  Line  Engine  Works,  and  we  started 
our  business  in  1880. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Switk.—\  know  Prof.  Sweet 
has  saved  a  little  extra  depth  of  cast  iron  (froni  one- 
tenth  to  one-eighth  of  aii  inch),  but  where  yon  have  not 
much  room  up  and  down  and  wantto  put  the  chambering 
device  in  the  place  of  a  short  tapping  drill  you  have  been 
using,  without  changing  the  height  of  your  drill  press,  his- 
long  drill  may  not  be  so  convenieDt.  I  thank  him,  how- 
ever, for  rubbing  out  my  old  wobbledriU,  which  I  did 
not  bring  forward  as  a  triumph  of  engineering,  but  only 
to  show  what  the  boys  used  to  make. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoUoway. — I  think  one  point  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  that  is  the 
uses  of  the  holes  to  be  tapped.  Ordinarily,  where  oast 
iron  is  tapped,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  stud 
l^^Va  "*''*''^'  '"^"^  P"*  '°'  '^  expected  to  remain  therein.  Where 
wrought  iron  or  steel  is  tapped,  it  is  usually  to  go  on  a. 
stud  bolt  or  on  a  machine  bolt,  where  it  is  to  be  taken  off 
frequently,  and  must  necessarily  have  an  amount  of  freedom  and  a 
difference  of  diameter  that  will  enable  the  nut  to  be  taken  off 
without  chafing  the  thread.  Now,  in  tapping  cast  iron  in  ordi- 
nary practice,  it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  make  a  full  thread, 
for  the  reason  that  the  thread  is  somewhat  more  apt  to 
crumble,  but  to  tap  it  with  the  same  tap  which  you  may  use  tor 
another  purpose,  and  to  enlarge  the  end  of  the  stud  somewhat,  so 
that  it  will  be  crowded  into  the  hole,  into  which  it  is  expected  to 
be  driven  but  once,  and  never  to  be  taken  out.  In  that  way  you 
can  use  tups  of  the  same  dimensions,  simply  enlarging  the  end  of 
the  stud  slightly,  which  is  screwed  into  the  terminal  place.  Now, 
if  the  bolt  was  to  be  screwed  into  the  cast  iron,  and  taken  out 
frequently,  the  area  of  tlie  side  of  the  thread  being  reduced  very 
much,  it  would  soon  wenr  itself  loose,  and  you  could  not  nse  the 
same  diameter  of  hole,  or  the  same  depth  of  thread  in  cast  itoii 
as  you  could  in  wrought  iron  for  that  reason  ;  but  ordinwily,  holes- 
tapped  in  cast  iron  are  used  for  stpds,  which  once  screwed  in  ai«. 
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Expected  to  remain  permanently.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  quite 
diffilcnlt  to  make  a  jnst  and  fair  comparison  of  the  use  of  taps  in 
Various  materials,  unless  you  take  into  account  the  purposes  for 
which  holes  tapped  are  to  be  used. 

jy[r,  Oberlin  6mifk. — If  I  may  make  a  little  remark,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Holloway  regarding  the  differences  of  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  this  matter.     We  know  that  a  wrought-iron 
nut  one  inch  thick  is  all  right,  and  the  Sellers  formula  shows  that 
eroB  if  it  was  fths  of  that  amount  it  would  be  strong  enough,  so 
that  we  Jiaye  a  surplus  of  over  100  per  cent,  but  in  cast  iron  we 
isliOTild  haye  still  more,  and  an  inch  bolt  should  go  more  than  one 
iacb  into  cast  iron.    My  rule  is  to  go  1 J  inches  deep,  with  a  liberal 
exitrra  depth  in  the  hole  for  clearance — say  J  inch.     If  the  tap  has 
ciati  tlie  cast  iron  a  shade  larger,  we  can  always  make  that  differ- 
ed oe  up  by  lengthening  the  thread,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter 
— -only  making  the  bolt  longer.     Practically  it  fits  a  little  tighter 
tbian  a  short  thread,  because  the  pitches  are  not  absolutely  uni- 
fotrm.    Hence  a  bolt  with  a  tolerably  long  thread  will  fit  pretty 
tigLt,  about  as  tight  as  it  would  in  a  thinner  wrought-iron  nut,  and 
iti     makes  a  very  good  job,  especially  if  the  holes  are  chambered 
<>ti.t.  As  to  the  matter  of  studs,  which  are  put  in  permanently,  it  is 
a-lX  right  to  do  it  in  several  different  ways :  either  to  have  a  special 
tl^xead  of  a  tapering  form  ;  or  to  make  the  studs  a  little  larger 
^xxd  force  them  in  ;  or  not  to  chamber  the  hole  and  not  tap  it  quite 
^^^  depth,  and  then  let  the  stud  jam  in  and  smash  the  threads 
3.c:iwn  near  the  end,  and  so  be  held  firmly.     But,  as  I  understand 
^^r.  Barr's  description  of  his  studs,  he  wants  them  to  be  inter- 
^tiangeable,  so  that  he  can  sell  them  to  people  separately,  and  they 
*^  ^n  easily  take  them  out  of  the  castings  and  put  in  others.     That 
all  right,  and  ought  to  be  so.     In  such  a  case,  I  think  he  could 
Jt  over  the  trouble  of  their  fitting  loosely  in  cast  iron  by  running 
^liem  in  deeper.     If  he  cannot  do  that,  I  should  certainly  say  the 
t^est  way  was  to  select  taps  slightly  smaller  for   the  cast  iron 
Slaving  some  distinctive  mark  on  them) — either  those  that  have 
Vieen  woni  a  little,  or  those  accidentally  somewhat  smaller  in  the 
^rst  place — ^^and  thus  not   have  two  diameters  of  stud?.     I  know 
'twere  is  some  difference  in  even  tlie  best  of  new  taps,  and  it  would 
Vdc  easy  to  select  fi'om  a  considerable  stock  some  that  would  be 
Bmall  enough. 

Mr.  Bond.-^l  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  finding 
a  market  for  those  taps. 
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eleven -sixteenths  or  three-quarters  inch — I  do  not  know  of  any 
rules  for  getting  at  the  proper  drilling  sizes,  as  each  kind  of 
meial  would  require  to  be  drilled  diflferentlj.  I  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  have  a  table  with  both  exact  size  and  drilling  size 
printed  on  same  sheet  for  shop  use. 

For  gauge  work  we  use  the  exact  size  and  for  ordinary  work  the 
drilling  size.  I  did  not  know  how  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
obtained  their  drilling  sizes,  so  I  tried  to  procure  them  by  drill- 
ing dififerent  sized  holes,  tapping  each  with  a  standard  tap  and 
then  examining  thread  with  microscope.  After  making  several 
tests  I  found  the  drilling  sizes  which  I  got  were  so  near  to  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  sizes  that  we  continued  using  their  table  for 
some  time.  We  are»  now  using  the  same  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sizes  such  as  previously  mentioned. 

We  make  thousandn  of  studs,  and  rarely  hear  of  any  complaints 
from  them.  No  doubt  the  threads  are  jammed  a  trifle  when  in- 
serted, and  the  slight  imperfections  in  pitch  and  size  of  thread  are 
hardly  percep  ible. 

The  taps  and  dies  are  wearing  more  or  less  and  consequently  we 
must  have  one  or  two  thousandths  of  an  inch  limit  for  practical  work. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Bond. — I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  our  prac- 
tice that  it  is  simply  the  range  of  sizes  to  which  Mr.  Whitehead 
referred  that  was  adopted  arbitrarily.  The  iszes  adopted  were 
for  the  quarter-inch  United  States  Standard  thread,  Sellers'  sys- 
tem, to  be  the  size  of  the  tap  drill  which  would  be  0.004  of  an  inch 
larger  than  exact  diameter  at  the  root  of  the  thread  for  one-quar- 
ter inch  bolts  or  screws,  increasing  gradually  by  differences,  found 
by  experience  iii  our  tool  room  to  be  about  right,  up  to  0.010  for 
an  inch  bolt  or  screw.  This  gives  good  tap  drill  sizes  for  cast 
iron ;  but  if.  holes  are  to  be  tapped  requiring  complete  threads ; 
that  is,  a  full  thread  of  60  degrees  in  the  angle,  and  flat  top  and 
bottom  one-eighth  of  the  pitch,  then  of  course  the  exact  root  diame- 
ters of  the  different  size  bolts,  according  to  the  Sellers'  formula 
for  the  tap-drills,  must  be  used  instead. 

For  cast  iron,  the  holes  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
bottom  of  the  thread  of  the  bolt  crowding  against  the  top  of  the 
thread  in  the  tapped  hole,  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  crumble  and 
occasion  trouble  when  the  bolt  is  to  be  unscrewed;  bat  for 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  drills  may  be  used  which  are  more  nearly 
the  exact  diameter  of  the  root  of  the  thread,  though  a  little  clear- 
ance in  this  respect  is  not  a  disadvantage. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  formula  for  determining  this  prac- 
tical clearance  diameter  for  the  dififerent  metals,  though  one  might 
readily  be  deduced,  while,  for  the  sizies  mentioned,  the  arbitrary 
range  of  dififerences  seems  to  cover  the  ground  for  either  cast 
iron,  steel  or  wrought  iron. 

Mr.  Oher/in  Smith, — We  all  know  that,  in  order  to  get  good 
results,  we  drill  the  hole  in  cast  iron  rather  larger  than  the  di- 
ameter of  the  bottom  of  the  tap.  Now  cast  iron  is  weaker  than 
wrought  iron  or  steel.  We  usually  put  in  cast  iron  a  longer 
tapped  hole  than  we  do  in  wrought  iron,  and  yet  we  put  les& 
depth  of  thread  there,  for  this  incidental  reason  of  '*  crumbling." 
We  aie  making  the  thread  weaker  by  construction,  although  the 
material  is  weaker  to  start  with.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  make  these  tapping  holes  in  cast  iron  just  as  small  as  we 
possibly  can,  so  as  to  get  the  proper  clearance.  The  allowance 
Mr.  Bond  speaks  of  is  undoubtedly  a  good  enough  one,  unless  we 
should,  for  greater  convenience  and  ease  of  remembering,  take  a 
constant  for  that  diflference,  for  instance  a  constant  of  three  or  four 
thousandths,  or  perhaps  even  two  thousandths  would  besuflScient. 
We  should  adopt  some  such  constant,  or  some  series  of  figures,  as  a 
regular  standard,  and  work  to  it,  just  as  much  as  we  should  have 
standards  regarding  the  threads  themselves  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  make  a  diflference  in  this  constant  or  series 
for  wrought  iron  and  steel  and  such  stronger  metals,  and  thus 
have  a  confusion  of  tapping-drill  sizes.  We  should  not  have  one 
tapping  size  for  brass,  and  one  for  steel,  and  one  for  wrought  iron^ 
and  one  for  cast  iron,  thus  making  great  trouble  and  confusion, 
but  we  should  have  one  standard  for  all  materials.  Steel  and 
wrought  iron,  naturally,  have  stronger  threads  than  does  cast  iron, 
and  this  enables  ns  to  use  shorter  nuts  without  needing  the  little 
additional  advantage  gained  by  being  able  to  make  the  thread 
slightly  deeper,  because  it  will  not  crumble.  In  regard  to  having 
a  standard  with  dififerent  tnpping-drill  sizes  for  dififerent  materials, 
I  should  certainly  deprecate  such  action  very  strongly,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  dififerent  drills  necessary,  and  the  number 
of  standards  to  be  recorded. 

Mr.  W.  M,  Barr, — I  have  just  been  experimenting  with  this 
very  thing,  and  these  experiments  extended  over  several  months. 
I  do  not  find  that  the  trouble  is  nearly  so  much  with  the  drill  as 
it  is  with  the  tap.  There  is  no  diflBculty  whatever  in  drilling  and 
tapping  holes  in  wrought  iron  or  steel  which  will  be  all  right,  so 
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that  the  studs  and  bolts  will  interchange ;  but  in  regard  to  cast 
iron,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  with  standard  taps  to  make  studs 
or  standing  bolts  that  will  interchange  between  cast  iron  and 
wrought  iron,  or  between  cast  iron  and  steel.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  when  we  tap  a  hole  in  cast  iron  the  finished 
hole  is  perceptibly  larger  than  the  tap.  What  I  wanted  to  secure 
was  one  size  of  screw  thread  for  everything,  that  is,  the  same 
bolt  to  interchange  indififerently  in  any  part  of  the  machine  and 
in  any  material ;  that  I  find  is  not  practicable,  and  we  have  given 
it  up.  Now  the  trouble  with  an  ordinary  drill  is,  that  it  always 
drills  a  hole  larger  than  itself,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  mainly 
in  the  grinding.  I  have  tested  quite  a  number  of  twist-drill 
grinding  machines,  and  I  only  know  of  one  that  will  grind  a  drill 
which  will  drill  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  metal  without  any 
perceptible  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  hole  over  that  of  the 
drill,  and  that  is  because  the  machine  has  a  center  grinding 
attachment  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  sure  that  the  center  of  the 
drill  is  so  ground  that  it  is  equidistant  from  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
cumference. Apart  from  the  drilling,  we  do  not  find  it  practicable 
to  use  the  same  size  for  threads,  but  are  obliged  to  have  two 
sizes  for  the  same  nominal  size  of  standing  bolt  or  stud,  that  is  to 
say,  the  standing  bolts  or  studs,  that  are  made  to  lit  into  cast  iron, 
have  to  be  slightly  larger  in  diameter  of  thread  than  those  that 
fit  into  wrought  iron  tapped  holes.  This  is  a  subject  which 
interests  all  machine  builders,  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  one 
which  ought  to  receive  consideration  in  our  society,  because,  if  it 
is  ne(.essary  to  have  two  sizes,  I  think  that  we  might  perhaps,  by 
th lowing  our  experien<*es  together,  fix  upon  what  sizes  are  neces- 
sary for  cast  iron,  and  see  what  can  be  done  by  suggesting  a 
standard  covering  ordinaiy  service. 

Mr,  OI>erlin  Smith, — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Barr  has  adopted 
two  standards,  two  diameters  for  his  studs ;  one  for  those  which 
go  into  cast  iron  and  the  other  for  those  which  go  into  wrought 
iron.  To  do  that  he  has  to  have  two  sets  of  finishing  dies  which 
give  the  final  size  and  compass  of  studs.  Why  wouldn't  it  be 
just  as  easy  to  have  lots  of  studs  all  alike  and  have  two  kinds  of 
taps,  and  then  he  would  only  have  one  standard  ?  If  a  tap  makes 
cast  iron  larger, — if  that  is  the  case  that  a  tap  will  cut  a  larger  hole 
in  cast  iron  than  in  wrought  iron,  why  not  have  a  slightly  smaller 
tap  for  the  cast  iron,  so  that  the  final  result  would  be  the  same  in 
the  two  materials?     I  doubt  not  the  tap  makers  like  Mr.  Bond 
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will  make  those  two  standards  when  we  find  out  how  much  differ- 
ence there  ought  to  be  in  them,  or  perhaps  by  the  taps  that  are 
made,  and  which  differ  slightly  on  account  of  the  little  differences 
in  tempering,  etc. — perhaps  there  are  some  given  number  of 
standard  taps  some  of  which  could  be  selected  slightly  smaller, 
which  could  be  laid  aside  for  cast  iron  taps,  and  those  which  had 
been  used  might  be  kept  for  c^st  iron,  and  those  new  only  for 
wrought  iron. 

Prof,  Sweet, — I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Ban*  whether  the  tapped  holes 
go  through  or  bottom  in  the  iron. 

Mr,  Barr, — They  do  not  go  through. 

Prof,  Sweet, — Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  chambering  out 
the  hole  ?  While  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  we  get  all  holes  of  a 
size,  we  find  chambering  out  the  holes  to  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment indeed.  We  call  the  tool  used  in  that  way  the  "^wobble 
drill."  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  uses  them  but  ourselves,  but 
they  would  if  they  knew  their  value  and  they  could  be  found  for 
sale. 

Mr.  Whitehead. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Barr  what  difference 
he  would  expect  there  would  be  in  tapping  steel  and  in  tapping 
cast  iron. 

Mr,  Barr, — I  have  not  measured  that.  The  question  of  taps 
and  dies  resolves  itself  into  this:  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co. 
have  brought  out  a  standard  thread  and  a  gauge,  and  that  is  the 
thing  we  work  by ;  if  two  sizes  of  taps  are  used  the  one  size  may 
be  too  large  and  the  other  may  be  too  small.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  do  what  is  expected  of  them  at  all ;  but  a  die 
is  a  variable  thing.  You  can  get  almost  any  diameter  out  of  a 
die.  Now  if  you  have  a  standard  tap  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
so  adjust  the  dies  that  you  can  get  a  proper  diameter  for  screwing 
into  cast  iron.  Therefore  I  am  of  an  opiuion  that  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  have  two  sizes  of  taps.  Now  in  regard  to  tapping  through 
cast  iron,  most  of  our  work  does  not  go  through  ;  most  of  it  goes 
in  one  and  one-half  diameters,  and  there  we  stop.  We  do  not 
do  the  chambering  that  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of,  but  we  do  run 
the  drill  down  a  little  further,  so  that  when  we  screw  in  the  bot- 
toming tap  it  does  not  crowd  on  the  taper  that  is  left  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  by  the  taper  tap.  Now,  what  was  your  question,  Mr. 
Whitehead  ? 

Mr,  Whitehead, — My  question  was  what  difference  would  you 
expect  it  to  be  in  a  screw  tap  of  cast  iron  and  one  of  steel  tap- 
ping the  same  metal? 
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Mr,  Barr. — That  I  cannot  say ;  all  I  know  is  that  using  the- 
same  standard,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  standard,  we  will  say,  one^ 
that  will  fit  in  a  hole  tapped  in  steel,  will  be  too  loose  to  pass- 
inspection  in  a  hole  tapped  in  cast  iron.  What  the  difference  is 
I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  I  do  know  is  that  the  work  will 
not  pass  inspection. 

Mr.  Whitehead. — I  should  think  that  would  apply  more  particu^ 
hirly  to  gJiuge  work. 

Mf.  Barr.  — No,  sir,  it  would  not ;  it  applies  to  our  regular^ 
every-day  work. 

Mr,  Bond. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  due  to  the  variation 
of  size  of  tapped  holes  drilled  in  cast  and  wrought  iron  dependa 
largely  on  the  character  of  the  tap  used,  because  in  the  use  of  a 
new  form  of  tap  which  has  been  made  by  us  for  some  years  for 
locomotive  work,  in  which  a  "  division  of  labor "  is  secured,  the 
use  of  three  taps,  the  first  having  only  about  one-third  the  depth 
of  the  U.  S.  Standard  thread,  the  second  about  two-thirds,  and  the 
third  tap  the  finishing  size,  thus  dividing  the  work  of  the  com- 
plete tapping  equally  between  the  three,  greater  uniformity  has 
resulted  in  the  size  of  the  finished  holes,  and  the  loss  in  breakage 
of  taps  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  form  of  tap  is  well  liked  by  locomotive  builders,  and  it 
seems  to  more  nearly  fulfill  the  requirements  for  cast  iron,  steel 
and  wrought  iron  than  the  old  system  of  using  the  taper,  pltig 
and  bottoming  taps,  so  familiar  to  all  iron-workers  and  machinists. 
With  these  taps  there  is  less  of  the  crowding  which  tends  to 
change  the  '*  lead  "  of  the  thread  or  of  wearing  out  the  thread  in 
cast  iron  tapped  holes. 

I  think  taps  made  this  way — and  we  are  making  many  of  them 
— would  work  as  nearly  uniform  in  different  metals  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  them,  and  with  the  bolts  and  taps  made  carefully  to 
standard  gauges  practical  interchangeability  will  be  readily 
secured. 

Mr,  0.  C,  Woohon. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Barr  if  the  method  of 
tapping  in  cast  iron  was  the  same  as  used  in  tapping  wrought  iron 
and  steel  ?  The  practice  in  some  shops  of  using  a  guide  in  start- 
ing a  tap,  in  fact  keeping  a  guide  there  until  the  tapping  is  finished^ 
in  a  large  majority  of  work,  is  a  very  practicable  one.  Ton  sug- 
gest that  to  a  common  mechanic  and  he  does  not  like  it ;  but  I 
will  suggest  this,  that  in  tapping,  cast  iron  the  quicker  and 
smoother  and  truer  you  can  get  your  tap  in  and  get  it  out  the 
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iighter  your  bolts  are  going  to  fit.  In  tapping  with  power  there 
:should  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  between  spindle  and 
tap.  The  wobbling  of  the  tap  without  a  guide  will  cut  the  cast 
iron  hole  out  a  little  more  than  you  want  very  quickly,  although 
jou  may  hardly  appreciate  that  you  are  enlarging  that  hole.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a  lit  with  the  same  tap  tighter  in  cast  iron 
than  iu  wrought  iron,  under  certain  conditions  of  workmanship. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  eutirely  with 
Professor  Sweet  in  thinking  that  a  good  many  tapping  holes  in 
•cast  iron  and  other  metals  should  be  chambered  out  at  the  bottom. 
Then  we  have  a  clear  hole,  just  the  same  as  if  it  went  entirely 
through  a  thin  plate.  Instead  of  using  a  "  wobble-drill,"  as  de- 
scribed, I  used  to  take  an  ordinary  flat  drill  and  grind  out  a  little 
notch  on  the  comer  of  the  grindstone.  By  grinding  one  lip  away 
more  than  the  other,  thus  throwing  the  center  over,  you  get  in 
effect  what  Professor  Sweet  speaks  of  as  a  "  wobble-drill."  This 
ecceutric  point  striking  the  center  of  the 
hole  as  already  drilled  will  throw  the 
drill  over  gradually,  and  the  projecting 
point  will  cut  the  chambering  of  the 
hole.  This  worked  very  well  in  the  old- 
fashioned  and  aged  drill-presses,  because 
their  spindles  were  generally  an  eighth 
of  inch  loose,  but  in  some  of  our  mod- 
ern drill-presses  we  cannot  obtain  the 
necessary  wobble.  Here  is  a  device 
that  I  got  up  two  or  three  years  ago 
(Fig.  72);  a  steel  bar,  perfectly  plain, 
the  diameter  of  the  tapping-drill,  with  a  little  slot  that  went  nearly 
through  from  one  side,  in  which  was  a  small  steel  cutter  hung  on 
a  pivot.  As  soon  as  this  is  forced  down  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole, 
this  point  strikes  the  conical  surface  of  the  hole  and  creeps  over 
to  the  position  shown  in  the  second  sketch,  so  that  it  cuts  out  a 
chamber  of  the  kind  desired.  The  whole  thing  runs  true  and  does 
just  what  you  want  it  to  do.     [Applause.] 

Pro/.  SweeL—1  can  hardly  admit  what  friend  Smith  would 
imply — that  we  use  the  old-fashioned  drill.  We  do  not  make  the 
drill  as  he  has  indicated,  neither  do  we  flnish  the  hole  as  he  has 
indicated.  We  depend  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  shank  to  spring 
what  little  is  necessary.  Fig.  90  shows  the  form  of  the  tooL 
With  such  a  tool,  the  hole  has  the  appearance  at  the  bottom  shown 
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in  Fig.  91,  so  that  the  stnd  and  the  taps  will  run  down  cousiderabty 
farther  in  a  hole  of  the  same  depth  than  they  will  in  a  hole  left 
bj  an  ordinary  drill.  I  wonld  say,  also,  that 
the  three-tap  system  explained  by  Mr.  Boud 
13  the  kind  we  have  always  used  at  the 
Straight  Line  Engine  Works,  and  we  started 
-  -_ ,  our  business  in  1 880. 
'^■^^-  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith.— I   know  Prof.  Sweet 

lias  saved  a  little  extra  depth  of  cast  iron  (from  one- 
tenth  to  one-eighth  of  ab  inch),  but  where  yon  have  not 
much  room  up  and  down  and  want  to  pat  the  chambering 
device  in  the  place  of  a  short  tapping  drill  you  have  been 
nsing,  without  changing  the  height  of  your  drill  press,  his- 
long  drill  may  not  be  so  convenient.  I  thank  him,  how- 
ever, for  rubbing  out  my  old  wobble-drill,  which  I  did 
not  bring  forward  ae  a  triumph  of  engineering,  but  only 
to  show  what  the  boys  used  to  make. 

Mr.  J.  F.  HoUoway. — I  think  one  point  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  disoussion  of  this  matter,  and  that  is  the 
uses  of  the  holes  to  be  tapped.  Ordinarily,  where  oast 
iron  is  tapped,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  stud 
ja^  which,  once  put  in,  is  expected  to  remain  therein.  Where 
wrought  iron  or  steel  is  tapped,  it  is  ueually  to  go  on  a 
stnd  bolt  or  on  a  machine  bolt,  where  it  is  to  be  taken  off 
frequently,  and  must  necessarily  have  an  amount  of  freedom  and  a 
difference  of  diameter  that  will  enable  the  nut  to  be  taken  off 
without  chafing  the  thread.  Now,  in  tapping  cast  iron  in  ordi- 
nary practice,  it  has  been  the  custom  not  to  make  a  full  thread, 
for  the  reason  that  the  thread  is  somewhat  more  apt  to 
crumble,  but  to  tap  it  with  the  same  tap  which  you  may  use  for 
another  purpose,  and  to  enlarge  the  end  of  the  stud  somewhat,  so 
that  it  will  be  crowded  into  the  hole,  into  which  it  is  expected  to 
be  driven  but  once,  and  never  to  be  taken  out.  In  that  way  you 
can  use  taps  of  the  same  dimensions,  simply  enlarging  the  end  of 
the  stud  slightly,  which  is  screwed  into  the  terminal  place.  Now, 
if  the  bolt  was  to  he  screwed  into  the  cant  iron,  and  taken  out 
frequently,  the  area  of  the  side  of  the  thread  being  reduced  very 
much,  it  wonld  soon  wear  itself  loose,  and  you  could  not  use  the 
Siime  diameter  of  hole,  or  the  same  depth  of  thread  in  cast  iton 
as  you  could  in  wrought  iron  for  that  reason  ;  but  ordinarily,  bolea 
tapped  in  cast  iron  are  used  for  sti;ids,  which  once  screwed  in  aro 
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tBxpected  to  remain  permanently.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  quite 
difficnlt  to  make  a  just  and  fair  comparison  of  the  use  of  taps  in 
Various  materials,  unless  you  take  into  account  the  purposes  for 
which  holes  tapped  are  to  be  used. 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — If  I  may  make  a  little  remark,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  agree  with  Mr.  HoUoway  regarding  the  differences  of  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  this  matter.     We  know  that  a  wrought-irou 
nut  one  inch  thick  is  all  right,  and  the  Sellers  formula  shows  that 
even  if  it  was  |ths  of  that  amount  it  would  be  strong  enough,  so 
that  weliave  a  surplus  of  over  100  per  cent,  but  in  cast  iron  we 
ishould  have  still  more,  and  an  inch  bolt  should  go  more  than  one 
inch  into  cast  iron.    My  rule  is  to  go  \\  inches  deep,  with  a  liberal 
extra  depth  in  the  hole  for  clearance — say  \  inch.     If  the  tap  has 
cut  the  cast  iron  a  shade  larger,  we  can  always  make  that  differ- 
ence up  by  lengthening  the  thread,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter 
— only  making  the  bolt  longer.     Practically  it  fits  a  little  tighter 
than  a  short  thread,  because  the  pitches  are  not  absolutely  uni- 
form.    Hence  a  bolt  with  a  tolerably  long  thread  will  fit  pretty 
tight,  about  as  tight  as  it  would  in  a  thinner  wrought-iron  nur,  and 
it  makes  a  very  good  job,  especially  if  the  holes  are  chambered 
out.  As  to  the  matter  of  studs,  which  are  put  in  permanently,  it  ia 
all  right  to  do  it  in  several  different  ways :  either  to  have  a  special 
thread  of  a  tapering  form  ;  or  to  make  the  studs  a  little  lai^er 
and  force  them  in  ;  or  not  to  chamber  the  hole  and  not  tap  it  quite 
to  depth,  and  then  let  the  stnd  jam  in  and  smash  the  threads 
down  near  the  end,  and  so  be  held  firmly.     But,  as  I  understand 
Mr.  Ban's  desciiption  of  his  studs,  he  wants  them  to  be  inter- 
changeable, so  that  he  can  sell  them  to  people  separately,  and  they 
can  easily  take  them  out  of  the  castings  and  put  in  others.     That 
is  all  right,  and  ought  to  be  so.     In  such  a  case,  I  think  he  could 
get  over  the  trouble  of  their  fitting  loosely  in  cast  iron  by  running 
them  in  deeper.     If  he  cannot  do  that,  I  should  certainly  say  the 
best  way  was  to  select  taps  slightly  smaller  for  the  cast  iron 
(having  some  distinctive  mark  on  them) — either  those  that  have 
been  worn  a  little,  or  those  accidentally  somewhat  smaller  in  the 
first  place — and  thus  not   have  two  diameters  of  stud?.     I  know 
there  is  some  difference  in  even  the  best  of  new  taps,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  from  a  considerable  stock  some  that  would  be 
small  enough. 

M)\  Bond.-^l  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  trouble  in  finding 
a  market  for  those  taps. 
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Mr,  F,  H.  Richards. — Respecting  the  use  in  succession  of  a 
series  of  taps  of  different  sizes,  I  remember  seeing  such  sets  in  use 
in  one  shop  as  long  ago  as  1866.  I  think  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  not  only  in  that  shop  but  in  many  others. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  taps  cost  too  much,  and  that  there  is  too 
much  variation  made  in  their  pitch  by  hardening.  This,  I  think, 
is  one  reason  why  they  have  not  been  more  genei:ally  adopted. 

Mr,  Woolson, — I  have  gauged  a  good  many  of  the  taps  that  ai'e 
on  the  market,  and  find  in  an  angle  measurement  that  they  vary 
from  TuV^T^l^  to  Ti^iTTF^l^®  ^f  ^^  inch,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  a  man  is  using  unless  we  go  right  out  there  and  measure  his 
taps.  Then,  after  he  has  used  his  taps  a  little  while,  the  corners 
will  certainly  wear  off,  and  I  believe  he  will  not  tap  a  great  many 
hundred  nuts  before  he  will  find  that  the  difference  will  be  fully 
as  much  as  the  difference  between  tapping  in  cast  iron  and  tap- 
ping in  steel.  Mr.  Barr  has  not  answered  my  question,  and  I 
want  to  ask  one  more,  that  is.  Does  he  use  oil  in  drilling  for  the 
tap  in  cast  iron,  or  does  he  drill  it  dry  ?  The  use  of  oil  on  cast 
iron  drilUng  is  desirable  on  most  work. 

Mr,  Barr, — I  had  quite  forgotten  the  first  question.  Would 
you  mind  stating  it  again  ? 

Mr,  Woolson, — Whether  you  used  a  guide  in  driving  your  taps. 

Mr,  Barr, — We  do  the  tapping  in  the  same  machine  that  we 
<3o  the  drilling  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  we  drill  a  hole 
and  then  we  tap  it.  We  do  not  tap  the  hole  immediately  after  it 
has  been  drilled,  but  the  holes  are  tapped  before  the  piece  is 
removed  from  the  machine.  Now,  in  regard  to  tapping  a  hole  in 
<5ast  iron  and  using  oil,  it  is  our  practice  to  use  oil ;  but,  aside  from 
that,  I  believe  I  have  never  seen  a  hole  tapped  in  cast  iron  that 
was  of  the  same  size  that  would  be  made  by  the  same  tap  tapping 
a  wrought-iron  nut.  It  may  be  done,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Commercially,  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done.  It  might  be 
done  where  very  careful  precautions  are  taken  to  have  the  tap 
sharp  and  exactly  vertical  and  the  holes  exactly  round  and  the 
tap  well  guided,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  ordinary  shop  work, 
not  the  little  niceties  of  a  machine-shop  experiment,  but  the 
ordinary  shop  usage. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith. — I  want  to  ask  whether  those  taps  that  cut 
large  are  rigidly  fastened,  or  are  they  connected  by  a  joint,  some- 
thing like  a  universal  joint,  or  a  wobbler? 

Mr,  Barr, — Do  you  mean  the  tap  wobbling  about? 


f 


TO 

*  • 

3Ir,  Obei  . — Is  the  tap  rigidly  fastened  to  the  drill- 

press  spindle,  so  that,  if  that  wobbles  slighty,  it  can  be  thrown 
around  and  enlarge  the  hole  ? 

Mr.  Barr. — If  it  were  rigid,  you  could  not  tap  a  hole  either  on 
size  or  any  other  way.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  flexi- 
bility, or  the  tap  will  not  do  good  work. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith. — Is  that  flexibility  on  the  principle  of  a 
universal  joint,  or  is  that  only  slightly  so  in  the  socket  that 
holds  it? 

Mr.  Barr. — Oh,  not  at  all.  The  taps  have  square  shanks  which 
fit  loosely  in  the  socket  by  which]|they  are  driven. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — If  it  is  fixed  on  the  principle  of  two  uni- 
versal joints  between  the  drill  press  and  the  tap,  then  the  tap 
Would  be  apt  to  follow  and  make  a  hole  pretty  near  its  own  size. 
Mr,  Barr. — Try  that  when  you  get  home. 
Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — I  have  tried  it  too  often  already. 

No.  829-71. 

Wliat  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  variation  in  pitch  of  screw-threads,  as 
Cut  bj  dies  in  the  screw  machine,  resulting  from  irregular  stretching  or  flow  of 
the  metal,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  dies  when  operating  upon  large  numbers 
of  comparatively  long  screws  of  small  diameter  ? 

Mr.  Geo.  E.    Whitehead. — The  best  method  I  know  of  is  to 

make  the  length  of  dies  two  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 

screw  you  wish  to  cut,  and  use  plenty  of  lubricant  to  keep  the 

metal  cool  while  threading.     There  is  one  thing  which  will  change 

the  pitch  considerably,  and  that  is  the  grinding  or  sharpening  the 

face  of  the  die.     If  ground  irregularly,  or  if  the  face  of  the  die 

gets  dull,  or  if,  in  a  four-prong  die,  three  teeth  cut  and  one  does 

not — either  of  these  defects  will  change  the   pitch.     The   best 

results  are  obtained,  however,  by  resizing  with  a  long  die. 
30 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OP    THE 


ERIE  MEETING 

(XlXth) 


OP  THE 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 

May  14th  to  17tb,   1889. 


Local  Committee  op  Arbangements  :— F.  A.  Scheffler,  F.  fl.  Ball,  H.  R. 
Barnhurst,  J.  K.  Hallock,  W.  Hardwicke,  J.  S.  Miller,  George  Selden,  L.  G.  Skin- 
ner, H.  F.  Watson,  Wm.  Wilkin. 


First  Day,  Tuesday,  May  14th. 

The  opening  session  of  the  XlXth  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  called  to  order  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  14th,  by  President  Henry 
E.  Towne  of  the  Society.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Erie. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Scheffler  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements 
introduced  Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Erie,  who  welcomed 
the  Society  to  his  city  on  behalf  of  the  citizens.  President 
Towne  briefly  responded  for  the  Society. 

Mr.  Horace  See,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  then  presented  his  Annual 
Address,  which  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  deliver  at  the 
usual  time  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Scranton. 
It  is  published,  for  this  reason,  as  one  of  the  papers  of  this 
meeting. 

At  its  close,  a  social  reunion  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms,  presided  over  by  the  ladies  of  Erie. 
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Second  Day,  Wednesday,  May  15th. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  in  th 
morning.  The  Secretary's  register  showed  the  following  membei 
in  attendance  during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  : 

Ashworth,  Daniel Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ball,  Frank  H Erie,  Pa. 

Barnes,  A.  T .     Boston,  Mass. 

Bamhurst,  H.  R Erie,  Pa. 

Baugh,  S.  A Detroit,  Mich. 

Betts,  Alfred Wilmington,  Del. 

Bole,  W.  A Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bray,  Chas.  W \  oungstown,  O. 

Burns,  A.  L New  York  city. 

Clark,  Walter  L New  York  city. 

Cloud,  Jno.  W Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Jno.  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Creelman,  Wm.  J Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  E.  F.  C Pottsville,  Pa. 

Denton,  James  E Hoboken,*N.  J. 

Dick,  John Mead viUe,  Pa. 

Doran,  W.  S New  York  city. 

Dutton,  C.  Seymour Youngstown,  O 

Fawcett,  Ezra Alliance,  O. 

Field,  C.  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Firestone,  J.  F Columbus,  O. 

Gilmore,  Robt.  J Providence,  R.  I. 

Gilkerson,  J.  A Homer,  N.  Y. 

Gobeille,  Jos.  Leon Cleveland,  O. 

Hallock,  J.  K Erie,  Pa. 

Hardwicke,  Wm Erie,  Pa. 

Hemenway,  F.  F New  York  city. 

iiermau,  Ludwig Cleveland,  O. 

Higgins,  Samuel Meadville,  Pa. 

Hornig,  Julius  L Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Hughes,  E.  W.  M CTiicago,  111. 

Hutton,  Fred'k  R.  {Secretary) New  York  city. 

Ide,  A.  L Springfield,  III. 

Jenks,  W.  H Brookville,  Pa. 

Jones,  Willis  C Cincinnati,  O. 

Kirkevaag,  Peter Youngstown,  O. 

Low,  F.  R New  York  city.    " 

McEwen.  J.  H Ridgway,  Pa. 

MacDuffie,  CD Manchehter,  N.  H. 

McRae,  J.  D Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

MacFarren,  S.  J  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Manning,  Chas.  H Manchester,  N.  H, 

Mansfield,  A.  K Salem,  O. 

Miller,  T.  Spencer New  York  city. 

Miller,  Walter Cleveland,  O. 
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Moore,  £nos  L Portsmouth,  O. 

Morgan,  Thoe.  R.,  Jr Alliance,  O. 

Morse,  Chas.  M Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nason,  Carleton  W New  York  city. 

Parker,  Cba8.  H Cambridgeport.  Mass 

Parks,  Edward  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Parsons,  F.  W Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Passel,  Geo.  W Cincinnati,  O. 

Randolph,  J.  H  . . . . : Chicago,  111. 

Ridgwav,  J.  T Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rice,  F.  B Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  William Waltham,  Mass. 

Russell,  C.  M Massillon,  O. 

Ruth,  W.  M Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Scheffler,  F.  A Erie,  Pa. 

Selden,  Geo Erie,  Pa. 

See,  Horace Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sharp,  Joel Salem,  Mass. 

Skinner,  L.  G Erie,  Pa. 

Smiih,  C.  M.  W Erie,  Pa. 

Smith,  Geo.  H Providence,  R.  I. 

Smith,  Scott  A Providence,  R.  I. 

Sowter,  Isaac  G  Detroit,  Mich. 

Spangler,  H.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sprague,  W.  W Town  of  Lake,  111. 

Suplee,  H.  H -. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Swasey,  Ambrose Cleveland,  O. 

Towne,  Henry  R.  (PreHdent) Stamford,  Conn. 

Trautwein,  Alfred  P Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Watson,  H.  F Erie,  Pa. 

Watts,  Geo.  W PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Webb,  J.  Burkitt Hoboken,  N.  J. 

West,  Thos.  D Qeveland,  0. 

Whitehead,  Geo.  E  Providence,  R.  I. 

Wiley,  Wm.  H New  York  city. 

Wilkin,  W.  M    Erie,  Pa. 

Wood,  De  Volson Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H Boston,  Mass. 

he  first  business  was  the 

REPORT    OF   THE    COUNCIL. 

^Ihe  Council  would  present  its  semi-annual  report  to  the  Society 

follows : 

"^ere  have  been  four  losses  by  death  since  the  last  report  at 
*^^  Scranton  meeting  (Vol.  X.,  p.  5) : 

Daniel  N.  Jones Member. 

Cornelius  H.  Delamater *' 

John  Ericsson '* 

Harvey  F.  Gaskill 
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In  the  Januaiy  roll  of  the  members  for  1889,  the  total  member- 
ship was  stated  to  be  875. 

The  additions  reported  hereafter  at  this  meeting,  and  changes, 
make  the  present  actual  summary  as  follows : 

Honorary  members 14 

Life  members , 8 

Members 880 

Associates 47 

Juniors 87 

Total 986 

The  Council  would  further  report  that  since  receiving  the  letter 
of  invitation  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Carbutt,  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  this  Society 
was  invited  to  hold  a  meeting  in  London,  England,  in  May,  1889, 
similar  invitations  of  courtesy  have  been  received  from  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  London.  The  committee  of  the  Council  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  of  accepting  these  invitations  and  arranging 
details  of  transportation,  etc.,  in  connection  therewith,  found  that 
from  among  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  by 
arrangement  between  the  societies,  a  party  of  over  one  hundred 
and  seventy  persons  (including  ladies)  could  be  depended  upon 
for  the  trip.  They  proceeded,  therefore,  to  charter,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  party,  the  steamer  "  City  of  Bichmond,"  of 
the  Inman  and  International  Steamship  Co.,  at  the  rate  of  $110 
per  person  for  the  round  trip.  Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted to  have  this  steamer  sail  May  25th.  An  additional  party 
of  about  twenty  will  sail  the  following  week  per  the  "  City  of  New 
York,"  of  the  same  line,  together  with  about  fifty  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  two  parties  uniting  in  Liverpool. 
After  a  visit  and  most  hospitable  entertainment  in  London,  Eng- 
land, and  the  provinces,  they  will  continue  their  journey  to  Paris. 
The  party  will  disband  in  Paris  toward  the  end  of  June,  the 
members  returning  to  this  coimtry  at  their  individual  con- 
venience. A  most  distinguished  committee  of  English  engineers 
is  to  act  as  a  reception  committee,  and  points  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional interest  are  to  be  visited. 

The  Council  has  been  consulted  in  reference  to  co-operating 
with  British  engineers  in  a  memorial  to  the  late  Prof.  W.  J.  M. 
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fiankine,  of  Glasgow.    The  reply  to  the  communication  advised 
that  the  memorial  fand  be   expended  to  found  and  endow   a 
laboratory  of  engineering,  connected  with  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, to  be  known  by  Bankine's  name,  and  that  in  this  event 
members  of  this  Society  would  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  this 
object. 

The  Council  have  also  decided  upon  a  step  of  some  importance, 
in  removing  its  executive  office  from  the  lower  and  business  sec- 
tion of  New  York  city.     The  former  offices  at  No.  280  Broadway, 
between  Chambers  and  Eeade  Streets,  were  in  an  office  building 
CStewart  Building),  and  the  growing  library  of  exchanges,  the 
sifts  of  apparatus  and  other  property,  and  the  growing  volume  of 
^xisiness  attendant  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Society  and  its 
^^^dening  usefulness,  made  a  merely  office  headquarters  an  inade- 
^^iiate  accommodation.    As  the  result  of  a  letter-ballot  on  this 
Subject,  the  Council  decided  to  secure  part  of  a  house  in  the 
^^^pper  or  residence  part  of  New  Tork  city,  where  the  Society's 
library  could  be  made  accessible,  and  kept  open  for  consultation 
>ai  the  evenings.     They  have  rented  the  ground  floor  of  No.  64 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork,  with  this  view,  and   are  now  in 
possession.     It  is  proposed  in  the  autumn  to  make  special  pro- 
Tision  for  the  comfortable  use  of  these  rooms  by  the  members 
vhen  visiting  New  Tork. 

Upon  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  Council  departed 
from  its  usual  custom,  and  requested  the  members  resident  in 
New  Tork  to  attend  his  funeral  as  delegated  representatives  of 
the  Society. 

His  services  to  the  profession,  and  to  the  nation  also,  in  its 
crisis  at  the  civil  war  of  1861-65,  prompted  them  also  to  pre- 
pare the  following  minute,  and  direct  that  it  be  suitably  pub- 
lished : 

The  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  convened  in 
special  session  after  the  death  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  member  of  the 
Society,  have  prepared  the  following  minute,  and  have  directed  that  it  be  spread 
upon  their  records,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
approaching  Convention  (XlXth)  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  profession  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  has  lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and  notable  representatives, 
who,  during  a  long  and  busy  life,  had  attained  more  of  success  than  is  usually 
allotted  to  one  man  in  the  application  of  science  to  engineering  problems.  His 
life,  reaching  down  to  this  day,  spans  the  entire  epoch  of  the  development  of  the 
loeomotive  engine  for  railways,  from  its  modest  beginning  at  the  Rainhill  com- 
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petition  in  1829,  when  be  entered  his  design,  the  "  Novelty,"  at  the  side  of 
Stephenson's  "Rocket." 

Resdvedj  That  iu  the  field  of  the  development  of  the  caloric  engine  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering  appreciates  the  fore- 
sight of  Captain  Ericsson  in  realizing  the  capabilities  of  that  source  of  power  for 
light  services,  and  his  labor  and  skill  in  the  designing  of  such  engines. 

Resohed,  That  in  the  effort  to  utilize  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  as  a  source  of 
power  for  industry  and  manufactures,  Captain  Ericsson  stood  easily  in  the  fore- 
front of  investigators  in  this  direction,  which  would  seem  to  promise  so  much  of 
future  increase  of  comfort  and  amelioration  of  toil  for  the  race,  when  the  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem  is  reached. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  intuitive  capacity  of  Captain  Ericsson,  by  which 
he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  screw  propeller  for  the  propulsion  of  sea-going 
vessels,  and  its  greater  efficiency  and  safety  as  applied  for  this  purpose  to  war 
vessels.  We  appreciate  his  boldness  and  strength  of  conviction  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  steamer  Princeton  for  the  \J.  S.  Navy,  embodying  these 
ideas. 

Resolved,  That  aside  from  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  (Captain  Ericssony 
which  every  American  feels  toward  the  designer  of  the  original  Monitor  of 
1861,  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering  recognizes  the  pregnant  conse- 
quences of  the  conception  of  turreted  war-ships,  which  principle  Impressed 
itself  upon  the  naval  architecture  of  all  nations  for  many  years  after  it  was  first 
realized  by  Captain  Ericsson. 

Resolvedf  That  we  further  recognize  the  debt  which  is  due  to  Captain  Ericsson 
for  his  experiments  on  a  practical  scale  in  the  field  of  submarine  warfare  with 
torpedo-boats,  and  trust  that  further  progress  may  follow  from  the  experience 
which  has  thus  been  gained. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  executors  of  Captain 
Ericsson,  with  a  request  that  they  will  give  them  such  publicity  in  this  country 
and  in  Sweden,  as  shall  make  manifest  the  warm  appreciation  in  which  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  held  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  in  his  profession 
in  this  country. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
be  appointed  by  this  Council  to  memorialize  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  in  some  suitable  manner  the  pre-eminent  services  rendered 
to  this  country,  at  a  time  of  great  national  crisis,  by  the  engineering  genius  and 
skill  of  our  late  member,  Capt.  John  Ericsson. 

Such  committee,  subsequently  appointed,  consists  of  Messrs. 
Thurston,  Leavitt,  Emeiy,  Hollow  ay  and  Bobinson. 

Purchase  has  been  also  authorized  and  effected  of  a  reproduc- 
tion in  permanent  photography  of  the  Scott  portrait  of  James 
Watt.     It  now  stands  in  the  Society's  rooms. 

The  report  of  the  Tellers  of  election  of  members  on  the  three 
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ballot  lists  for  this  meeting,  is  here  presented  for  publication  and 

record : 

"The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  Tellers,  under  Bule  13,  to  count  and  scrutinize  the 
ballots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking  elec- 
tion before  the  XlXth  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  1889. 

"  They  would  certify,  for  the  formal  insertion  in  the  Becords  of 
the  Society,  to  the  election  of  the  appended  named  persons,  to 
their  respective  grades  upon  Lists  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively, 
pint,  yellow  and  green. 

*'  There  were  364  votes  cast  in  the  ballot  upon  the  pink  list,  of 
which  9  were  thrown  out  because  of  informaUties. 

"  There  were  369  votes  cast  upon  the  yellow  ballot,  of  which  12 
were  throwi^  out  because  of  informalities. 

**  There  were  395  votes  cast  upon  the  green  ballot,  of  which  16 
were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities. 
**  The  lists  are  appended  below. 


"  Stephen  W.  Baldwin,  )  rp  jj 
"Wm.  H.Wiley,  ^  tellers. 


>> 


members. 

Backstrom,  G.  L Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baldwin,  Oscar  H Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BarDe»,  Abel  T Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Barr,  John  H Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Baugh,  Saml.  A Detjoit,  Mich. 

Beekman,  John  V Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin,  Park  New  York  city. 

Blake,  Percy  M Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Broadbent,  Chas.  L New  York  city. 

Brooks,  Wm.  B Erie,  Pa. 

BrUck,  Henry  T Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cadweil,  Wm.  0 Nashua.  N.  H. 

Gary,  Albert  A New  York  city. 

Christie.  W.  W Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  A.  S Hartford,  Conn. 

Cramp,  Andrew  D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  D.  W Salem,  O. 

Dock,  Herman Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Doran,  Wm.  S New  York  city. 

Draper,  T.  W.  M New  York  city. 

Drown,  F.  E Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

Drummond,  D.  D Chicago,  111. 

Fjdrbairn,  W.  U Hyde  Park,  Mase. 
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Field,  Cornelius  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Plather,  John  J Bethlehem,  Pa. 

French,  C.  E Deseronto,  Canada. 

Gilmore,  Robert  J Providence,  R.  I. 

Greene,  Stephen  L Newburyport,  Mass. 

Griffin,  Eugene Boston,  Mass. 

Handren,  John  W New  York  city. 

Hardwick,  Wm .Erie.  Pa. 

Havemeyer,  Hector  C New  York  city. 

Hay  ward,  Fred.  H New  York  city. 

Hepshey,  Martin  E Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hughes,  E.  W.  M Chicago,  111. 

Humphrey,  John Keene,  N.  H. 

Hunter,  F.  S Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Idell,  Frank  E New  York  city. 

Jacobus,  D.  S Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Jenks,  Wm.  H Brookville,  Pa. 

Jones,  Edward  H Cleveland,  O. 

Keller,  John  A Hamilton,  O. 

Kent,  Ellis  C Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Laidlaw,  Walter : Cincinnati,  O. 

Locke.  Warren  S Providence,  O. 

McClatchey,  A.  F Springfield,. III. 

McDuffle,  Chas.  D Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mahon,  Wm.  L Detroit,  Mich. 

Mattice,  ^  sa  M Cambridgeport,  Mass 

Miller,  Jas.  S Erie,  Pa. 

Montgomery,  H.  M Norwood,  Mass. 

Parks,  Wm.  R Boston,  Mass. 

Parsons,  Fred  W Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Penruddock,  J.  H Fort  Gratiot,  Mich. 

Poore,  Townsend Scranton,  Pa. 

Potter,  Frederick  D. New  York  city. 

Rice,  F.  B Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Richards,  Geo Manchester,  Englanc 

Richmond,  Geo New  York  city. 

Roney,  W.  R Chicago,  111. 

Royce,  H.  A Boston,  Mass. 

Rund,  Edwin Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Scribner,  Chas.  VV Ames,  Iowa. 

Sederholm,  E.  T.   Chicago,  111. 

Snow,  Wm.  W Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Stan  wood,  Jas.  B Cincinnati,  O. 

Terrell,  Chas.  E Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Tribe,  James Providence,  R.  I. 

Verastegui,  Albert. Havana,  Cuba. 

Voorhees,  Philip  R New  York  city. 

Webster,  Wm.  R Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Weickel,  Henry Stamford,  Conn. 

Willcox,  Chas.  H New  York  city. 

Wohl,  Louis Chicago,  111. 
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Wdcott,  Frank  P Elmfi*,  N.  T. 

lork,  L,  D Port«moath.  O. 

ASS0CIA.TE8. 

Dodgff,  Wallace  H MiBliawulia.  lud. 

Harford,  O.  P Cbicago.  111. 

McCollin,  Tboa.  H ; Pliila.lel(,liifl,  Pn 

Magee,  Frank  A New  York  cilj. 

PuLDam,  H.  C Eaii  Cla.irp,  Wis. 

Baymond,  Jaa.  H Chicago,  III. 

Simpson,  Geo.  R WaeblDgtou,  U.  C. 

Siangland,  B.  F New  York  ciiy. 

Tucker,  Wm.  B Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WaiBon.  a,  F Erie,  Pa. 

JUNIOBS. 

Abom.  0«o.  P Warren,  Masa. 

Aguillera,  A.,  Jr Puerte  Principe,  Cuba. 

Anderson,  W.  E Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Bang,  Henry  A New  York  city. 

Bsrr,  Harry  P Boston,  Mass. 

Bird,  Wm.  W Worcester,  Mass. 

Crnikshank,  BHrton Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dewson,  Edwd.  H.,  Jr St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Earie,  Edgar  P - Hazleton,  Pa. 

Eberhardt,  F.  L Newark,  N.  J. 

Edwards,  V.  E No.  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Ross,  Edward  O Waterbury,  Conn. 

Holmes,  Chas.  L Waterbury,  Conn. 

Johnston,  Edward  B Cincinnati,  O. 

Kcilej,  H.  J New  York  dty. 

Laird.  John  A St.  Loub,  Mo. 

L«we,  Wm.  V Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Perciral,  Geo.  S  New  York  city. 

Piatt,  J  olio Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Quimby,  Wm.  E Orange,  N.  J. 

Heist,  H.  G Harrisbnrg.  Pa. 

Rfvoolds,  Geo.  F Chicago,  111. 

Samuels,  Jonathan  H Springfield,  III. 

Scholl,  Julian  S Harrisbnrg.  Pa. 

Sheppard,  Frank  E Dorchester,  Mass. 

Smith,  C,  M.  W Erie,  Pa. 

Trowbridge.  Frank  C Hamilton,  O. 

WiggiD,  Wm.  H Worcester,  Mass. 

PBOMonOtfS. 

PBOM  ASSOCUTE  TO  FCLL.  FEOM  JUNIOR  TO  FULL. 

Eeppy,  Frederick,  Bridgeport,  Mass  Hill,  William,  Colli nsville,  Conn. 
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At  the  close  of  this  Report,  the  President  named  the  com- 
mittee, under  Article  31  of  the  Rules,  to  nominate  officers  for  the 
Society's  year  1889-90,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cbas.  H.  Manning Manchester,  N.  H. 

John  H.  Cooper Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  F.  Hemenway New  York  city. 

A.  K.  Mansfield Salem,  Ohio. 

E.  H.  Parks Providence,  R.  I. 
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No  new  business  being  presented  to  the  Convention,  the  pre- 
cedent was  established  of  discussing  at  the  opening  session  the 
Address  of  the  President  read  at  the  preceding  general  session. 
Messrs.  MacFarren,  Denton,  and  Wood  took  part  in  discussion. 
The  paper  by  Thos.  S.  Crane,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  "  The  Piping 
of  Steel  Ingots,"  received  no  discussion.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Towne,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  entitled  "  Gain-Sharing,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Denton,  Wood,  Parker,  Nason,  and  Davis. 

"  The  Comparative  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Power,"  paper 
by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Manning,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  received  discus- 
sion by  Messrs.  Denton,  MacFarren,  and  Scheffler.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Robb,  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  presented  a  memorandum  on  The  Old 
Locomotive  "  Sampson,"  which  was  not  supplemented. 

Until  the  hour  of  adjournment,  the  Topical  Queries  were  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Christie,  Fawcett,  Denton,  Hemenway,  Schef- 
fler, Sprague,  Ide,  Hardwicke,  Scott  Smith,  MacFarren,  Cooper, 
Davis,  Nason,  Duran,  Denton,  and  Towne,  as  follows  : 

"  What  form  of  self-oiling  boxes  have  you  found  the  best  for 
line  and  counter  shafting  ?  Can  you  give  figures  as  to  economy 
of  oil  as  compared  with  other  methods  ?  "  and  "  What  form  of  oil 
cup  or  lubricator  do  you  find  most  economical  for  use  on  ma- 
chines requiring  constant  lubrication  ?  " 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  15th. 

The  third  session  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
paper  on  "  Standards,'^  by  Jas.  W.  See,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Oberlin  Smith,  Nason,  Snplee,  and 
Webb,  and  resulted  in  a  motion  that  a  committee  of  the  Society 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  consider  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  the  expediency  of  taking  action  on  the  subject  of  a 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  be  established  by  the  U.  S.  Gkyvenunent, 
as  proposed  in  that  paper.     That  committee  was  subsequently  an- 
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nonnced — Mr.  James  W.  See,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith, 
of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prof.  J.  Barkitt  Webb,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  read  his  two  papers : 
''  An  Error  in  the  Encjclopsedia  Britannica,"  and  "  Note  on  the 
Steam  Turbine."  The  former  was  discussed  by  Profs.  W.  C.  Unwin, 
of  London,  England,  and  De  Volson  Wood ;  the  second  by  Messrs. 
Swasey,  Denton,  and  Wood.  Mr.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  reported  "  Notes  on  the  Comparative  Loss  by  Fric- 
tion in  a  Transmitting  Dynamometer  under  Different  Loads  and 
Speeds."  This  was  discussed  by  Pro£  Denton.  "  Steam  Con- 
sumption of  Engines  at  Various  Speeds,"  a  paper  by  Prof.  Jas. 
E.  Denton,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wolff,  Spangler,  and  Wood. 
Prof.  Denton's  other  paper  was  on  the  "  Performance  of  a  Thirty- 
five  Ton  Sefrigerating  Machine  of  the  Ammonia  Absorption 
Type." 

Third  Day,  Thubsday,  May  16th. 

The  fourth  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  on  "  Expansion 
of  Timber  due  to  the  Absorption  of  Water."  The  other  papers 
were :  "  Some  Properties  of  Ammonia ; "  "  Formulae  for  Saturated 
and  Superheated  Vapors,"  and  "  Some  Properties  of  Vapor  and 
Vapor  Engines,"  which  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Dentou,  BaU, 
and  Nason.  Mr.  A.  F.  Nagle,  of  Chicago,  SI.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Cornish,  or  Double  Beat  Pump  Valves;"  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jacobi, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  presented  one  on  an  "Improved  Motion  Device 
for  Engine  Indicators ; "  the  latter  being  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Wood,  Denton,  Suplee,  and  Ball.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean's  paper,  sup- 
plementary to  the  previous  one  on  the  "  Distribution  of  Steam  in 
the  Strong  Locomotive,"  read  at  NashviUe,  in  May,  1888,  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Sprague,  Denton,  Ball,  and  Mansfield.  The 
final  paper  of  the  session  was  that  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Whitham,  of 
Fajetteville,  Ark.,  on  "  Cylinder  Batios  of  Triple-Expansion 
Engines."  It  received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Spangler,  Suplee, 
Ball,  Doran,  and  Wood. 

The  remainder  of  the  hour  up  to  time  of  adjoummeut  was 
taken  up  by  the  Topical  Discussions.  Messrs.  Scott  A.  Smith, 
Dutton,  and  Towne,  discussed  the  question  of  a  central  support 
under  the  bed  of  engines  of  the  girder-bed  type.  Messrs.  Sweet, 
Bice,  Denton,  Dutton,  Wood,  Whitehead,  and  Woodbury,  spoke  of 
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the  reasons  why  it  prevents  breakage  of  bolts  to  reduce  the  metal 
section  between  head  and  threads.  Messrs.  Christie,  Woodbury, 
MacFarren,  Parker,  Eussell,  and  Towne,  discussed  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  electric  motors  for  mechanical  operations. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  May  17th. 

The  final  session  was  called  to  order  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning.  The  hour  was  put  slightly  earlier  than  at  first  ap- 
pointed, to  admit  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  afternoon  excursion  by 
those  compelled  to  leave  town  by  early  trains. 

The  first  paper  was  that  by  Scott  A.  Smith,  of  Providence, 
R  I.,  on  "  Tractive  Force  of  Leather  Belts  on  Pulley  Faces."  It 
received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Nagle,  Cooper,  Denton,  Ball,  Dut- 
ton,  Davis,  and  Towne. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the 
"  Longitudinal  Kiveted  Joints  of  Steam  Boiler  Shells,"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Parker,  Scheffler,  Hutton,  Suplee,  and  Towne. 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Lyne,  of  New  York  city,  presented  the  last  two 
papers  of  the  session,  on  "  Bits  of  Engine-room  Experience,"  and 
the  "  Use  of  Crude  Petroleum  in  Steam  Boilers ; "  the  latter 
being  a  supplement  to  his  paper  presented  at  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  1887.  The  former  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Oberlin 
Smith,  Dutton,  Mansfield,  Cooper,  and  Davis. 

At  the  close  of  the  professional  business,  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  "Wood- 
bury gave  notice  that — 

In  accordance  with  Art.  45,  the  following  proposed  amendment 
will  be  offered  at  the  next  meeting : 

Art.  20.  Insert  after  "  consisting  of,"  "  the  past  Presidents  and 
the." 

Art.  21.  Insert  at  beginning,  "  The  past  Presidents  during  their 
membership  in  the  Society." 

And  in  connection  with  the  same  matter  I  shall  move  that  the 
past  Presidents  at  this  date  shall  be  included  in  the  above. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  : 

Refnolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Erie  Meeting. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  has  heen  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  services  of 
these  gentlemen,  in  making  ample  provision  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society, 
devoting  their  time  and  energy  for  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
hoth  in  regard  to  the  sessions,  the  excursions,  and  also  the  social  conrtesies 
offered  to  the  members  and  their  friends. 
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We  shall  always  retain  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  Erie  meeting,  which 
will  be  due  primarily  to  the  efficient  services  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. 

Rudwd,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  EngiDoers  desire  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Erie  Board  of  Trade  in  extending  to 
the  Society  the  use  of  their  rooms,  appropriately  decorated,  for  the  Society's 
meetings ;  and  return  thanks  to  the  Board  for  having  contributed  so  substantially 
to  the  success  and  pleasure  of  this  Convention. 

■ 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  ladies  of  Erie, 
who  have  kindly  given  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Society, 
daring  our  visit  here,  as  well  as  to  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  of  our  party; 
aDd  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  them  that  we  will  long  carry  with 
us  the  most  pleasant  Recollection  of  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  have 
60  hospitably  entertained  us. 

Resdved,  That  the  Society  hereby  expresses  its  thanks  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Erie  for  extending  to  its  members  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  interesting 
establishments,  the  inspection  of  which  has  formed  a  highly  entertaining  feature 
of  the  present  meeting. 

After  a  few  words  of  reply  by  Erie  gentlemen,  the  Convention 

adjourned. 

Excursion  Day^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  many  of  the  members  visited  the 
U.  8.  S.  "Michigan,"  stationed  in  the  harbor  of  Erie.  They  in- 
spected also  the  City  Water  Works  and  stand-pipe.  The  party 
was  then  conveyed  in  carriages  to  view  the  Scott  stock-farm,  near 
the  city. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  carriages  took  the  party  to  visit  the 
Erie  City  Iron  Works,  the  Stearns  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Jarecki 
%  Co. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  members  were  similarly  conveyed 
to  the  Watson  Paper  Mill,  the  Ball  Engine  Co.,  the  Jarecki 
foundry,  and  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Nagle  &  Cleveland  &  Hardwick. 
A  shower  somewhat  interrupted  this  afternoon's  programme. 

In  the  evening,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  Society  by  the 
local  members  in  the  Reed  House.  The  dining-saloon  was  cleared 
for  dancing,  and  the  music  and  a  collation  were  brilliant  features 
of  the  evening. 

On  Friday,  after  an  early  adjournment,  the  members  were 
taken  for  a  sail  upon  the  land-locked  bay  which  forms  the  splen- 
did harbor  of  Erie,  the  life-saving  station  giving  a  special  exhibi- 
tion drill,  for  the  benefit  of  those  visitors  who  found  time  to  land 
at  the  end  of  the  Presque-Isle. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS.     1888.* 

BT  HORACE  SEE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(President  of  the  Society,  1887-88.) 

**  Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  : 
"Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

COWPER. 

With  the  general  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  demand  for  the  laborer 
is  every  day  becoming  less  and  less,  and  that  for  the  skilled  work- 
man greater  and  greater,  as  the  drudgery  of  life  is  lifted  from 
man  and  transferred  to  the  machine,  which,  in  its  turn,  demands 
of  him  skill  to  build  and  to  manage. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  supply  of  skilled  workmen — the 
rank  and  file  of  our  industrial  army  from  which  many  of  the 
illustrious  men  in  our  profession  have  sprung — is  insuflBcient  to  meet 
the  demand  which  our  manufacturing  interests,  from  their  rapid 
and  marvelous  growth  and  diversified  character,  have  created. 

In  this  emergency  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  schemes  launched  on  the  o;:ean  of  experi- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  young  to  fill  any  position  from  the 
workman  to  the  manager,  ^y  some  it  is  proposed  to  teach  specific 
trades  in  the  school  instead  of  in  the  workshop,  not  only  as  an  offset 
to  the  dropping  ofl^  of  apprenticeship  in  some  branches,  but,  par- 
ticularly, on  account  of  supposed  superiority  of  the  school  over  the 
workshop  as  a  place  wherein  to  inculcate  the  necessary  knowledge, 
because  the  academic  mind  regards  the  intellect  of  the  people  "  as 
lying  dead  for  the  want  of  knowledge." 

"^  This  Address  should  have  been  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Scran- 
ton  (XVIIIth)  Meeting  iu  October,  1888,  upon  Mr.  See's  withdrawal  from  his 
office.  On  account  of  his  severe  illness  at  that  time,  the  address  was  not  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  Part  I.  of  the  present  volume,  but  has  been  postponed  to 

the  present  time  and  place. 
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The  scientist  says  that  light  is  not  to  be  foand  in  the  workshop, 
where  darkness  reigns  supreme;  that  '^in  former  times  all  indus- 
tries were  taught  by  apprenticeship,  which  really  afforded  a  good 
technical  education  suited  to  past  periods,  when  industries  were 
carried  on  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  not  on  scientific  principles. 
In  past  p>eriods,  medical  men  were  trained  in  the  same  way  until 
science  illumined  their  profession,  and  then  technical  education  in 
it  became  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  public."  * 

It  is  unfortunate  for  this  argument  that  the  medical  education  of 
to-day  is  cited  as  having  become  more  scientific  and  less  practical, 
for  nowhere  else  is  practice  looked  upon  with  greater  reverence, 
and  such  efforts  made  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  to  impart  their  valuable  information  and  display  their 
skill  for  the  edification  of  the  student.  For  this  reason  the  hospital, 
as  a  vast  field  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  has  been  brought 
alongside  of  the  college  for  the  student  to  note  what  is  being  done 
there,  and  to  acquire  skill  for  the  work  of  his  profession. 

It  is  suggested  that "  the  mechanic  arts  high  school  may  be  brought 
into  our  existing  system  of  public  education,  and  made  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  large  class  of  youth  who  have  special  capacities  for 
Industrial  work,"  f  because  "  manual  training  has  been  proved  by 
pnvate  experiment  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  education  to  a 
large  part  of  our  American  youth;  but  the  perplexing  question  is 
"*^^  it  can  be  brought  into  the  public  school  so  as  to  justify  its 
place,  and  to  produce  results  that  are  as  satisfactory  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  trades  as  the  results  of  the  academic  and  classical  schools 
*^^  in  the  preparation  for  professional  work.  The  public  high 
^hools  have  been  specialized  towards  the  professions,  but  little  or 
^^  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  specializing  of  instruction  toward 
the  great  indu6tries."f 

This  system  is  intended  to  benefit  the  trades  and  render  aid  to 
"^e  boy  whose  bent  is  towards  industrial  life.  Handiwork  is  to  be 
^Cognized,  and  used  to  reclaim  the  missing  educational  link,  as  well 
*8  to  compensate  for  the  defects  in  such  a  life,  brought  about  by 
the  dropping  out  of  apprenticeship  in  some  branches  of  the  trades. 

Beginning  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  three 
^^  four  years,  two-fifths  of  the  time  daily  to  be  given  to  selected  or 
graded  shop  work,  one-fifth  to  drawing,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths 
to  appropriate  book  work  (which  Prof.  Huxley  calls  bookish  educa- 
tion). 

♦  Playfair.  f  Seaver. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  result  is  ^'a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skS 
and   a  well-marked  development  in  the    power   of   independe? 
thinking,''  *  also  that  the  mechanic  arts  school  supplies  just  wl^ 
the  student  needs,  *'  looking  forward  to  work  in  science,  technoloas 
industrial  art,  or  commercial  activity."  * 

It  is  not  only  perplexing  to  conceive  how  a  trade  can  be  tau^ 
in  the  manner  specified,  but  how  a  boy,  staggering  under  his  loa 
of  science,  technology,  industrial  art,  or  comnjercial  activity  can  i 
brought  down  to  such  an  humble  pursuit  and  made  to  work  at 
The  fact  is  that  he  cannot  be  brought  there,  but  aspires  at  once  I 
something  higher.  His  efforts  in  this  direction,  as  a  rule,  are  ai 
successful,  and  cause  him  to  drop  out  of  mechanical  pursuits. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  schemes,  on  account  of  the  large 
endowment  of  the  institution,  is  that  of  a  free  school  of  mechanical 
trades,  to  be  located  in  an  agricultural  country  at  some  distance  from 
manufacturing  establishments,  where  buildings  must  be  built  and 
equipped  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  teaching  each  particulai 
trade. 

It  shows  how  far  from  natural  methods  the  teaching  of  theyounj 
to  become  skilled  workmen  is  drifting,  and  seems  to  add  anothei 
example  to  the  many  previously  existing,  of  kind  but  misdirectec 
efforts  to  educate  them. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  the  founder  of  this  school  amassed  i 
fortune  greater  than  any  other  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt,  vvithou 
the  assistance  of  a  superior  education,  and  that  his  competitors  ii 
the  race  to  acquire  wealth  included  not  only  many  with  a  scant; 
education  like  his  own,  but  also  a  large  number  with  one  far  mor 
complete  and  brilliant. 

In  opposition  to  the  schemes  which  intend  to  turn  the  channel  o 
education  for  the  trades  from  what  is  natural,  there  has  been  som< 
expression  of  late. 

A  giant  in  the  mighty  works  which  have  marked  our  age,  ; 
liberal  provider  for  the  education  of  his  neighbor's  workmen  a 
well  as  his  own,  writes,  *'I  speak  as  one  from  the  education 
ally  dead  in  saying  that  I  never  had  a  scrap  of  instruction  beai 
ing  on  my  profession,  beyond  what  I  imbibed  for  myself,  am 
that  I  feel  that  it  has  done  me  incomparably  more  good  than  if  i 
had  been  administered  to  me.  I  repudiate  the  imputation  of  hot 
•tility  to  knowledge  or  to  giving  facilities  for  attaining  it  to  thos 
who  desire  to  acquire  it  and  have  capaqity  to  utilize  it;  but 

*  Seaver. 
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-deprecate  planging  into  doubtful  and  costly  schemes  of  instruction 

led  by  the  ignis  fatuua  that  *  knowledge  is  power.'    Where  natural 

capacity  is  wasted  in  attaining  knowledge,  it  would  be  truer  to  say 

^hat  *  knowledge  is  weakness.'     Nevertheless  I  do  not  disparage 

knowledge ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  respect  and  value  as  highly  as 

anyone  the  vast  store  of  human  thought  and  experience  which  is 

^nibed^ed  and  sometimes  entombed  in  print,  and  the  useful  part 

of  which  is  accessible  to  all  through  cheap  literature  and  libraries. 

JBut  that  store  of  knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is  to  those  who  seek  it 

i'or  an  object,  and  desirable  as  it  is  to  those  who  pursue  it  for  the 

iaudable  purpose  of  mental  improvement  and  intellectual  occupa* 

^ion,  has  no  benefit  to  confer  on  unwilling  or  incapable  recipients, 

I  am  afraid  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  economic  value  in  the 

inary  vocations  of  life  which  give  employment  to  the  multitude 

^s   extremely  small."  * 

^  *  Sir  Lyon  Playf air  declares  himself  an  advocate  of  including 

^^'itiliin  the  scope  of  technical  education  the  teaching  of  specific 

ies  and  industries.     I,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  workshop 

<3  factories,  or  other  places  where  actual  business  is  carried  on, 

the  proper    schools    for  the    learning  of    such   trades    and 

^  ^*^  Castries."  * 

Bis  definition  of  the  object  of  technical  education,  which,  he 
'^8,  is  "  to  give  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
liich  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  industries,"  is  not  very  clear,  but  as  he 
^^oceeds  to  mention  with  approval  the  attendance  of  bricklayers  in 
<ila8s  of  bricklaying,  tailors  in  a  class  of  cutting  and  fitting,  and 
^  atchmakers  in  a  class  of  watchmaking,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  education  he  demands.* 

Mechanical  science  is  defined  ^'  as  enabling  its  possessor  to  plan  a 
Structure  or  machine  for  a  given  purpose  without  the  necessity  of 
Copying  some  existent  example ;  to  compute  the  theoretical  limit  of 
^he  strength  and  stability  of  a  structure,  or  the  efficiency  of  a 
Machine  of  a  particular  kind ;  and  to  judge  how  far  an  existing 
practical  rule  is  founded  on  reason,  how  far  on  custom,  and  how  far 
on  error."  f 

The  workers  in  the  trades  enumerated  above  are  not  usually 
looked  upon  as  coming  within  the  definition  of  those  requiring 
mechanical  science  in  order  to  be  fully  equipped  fbr  their  field  of 
usefulness.  If  they,  however,  are  to  be  included  within  its  meaning, 
it  would  not  do  to  leave  out  the  thousands  of  others  with  the  sHnie 

^  Armstrong.  f  Rankine. 
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pretensions  existing  in  our  large  cities.  To  attempt  a  thorough 
education  of  such  a  throng  in  schools,  either  through  private  gene- 
rosity or  at  public  expense,  is  altogether  impracticable. 

To  further  a  more  practical  education,  one  of  our  colleges  ha& 
founded  a  chair  of  practice  in  mechanical  engineering,  the  aim 
being  to  train  the  engineer  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  for 
the  physician  and  lawyer.  Heretofore  "  professional  instructors  of 
a  high  grade  were  attainable,  but  as  a  rule  they  had  little  or  na 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  practical  mechanical  engineer,  and 
their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  etc., 
however  profound,  as  a  rule  dealt  with  a  class  of  problems  which 
differed  so  much  in  detail  from  those  encountered  by  the  mechanical 
engineer,  that,  though  the  underlying  principles  might  be  all  that 
was  necessary,  their  mode  of  application  to  the  practical  problems 
of  the  machine  shop  was  too  little  developed  to  be  useful."* 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  bring  the  student  down  from  the  highly 
scientific  plane  of  the  school  to  the  matter-of-fact  customs  and 
usages  of  every-day  practice  of  the  workshop,  so  that,  when  he 
enters  the  latter,  he  will  be  familiar  with  the  useful  concrete  methods 
which  are  necessary  for  his  success. 

In  another  direction,  but  outside  of  the  school  of  mechanics,  we 
have  another  move  for  practical  education.  It  is  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism, the  class  being  taught  by  one  fresh  from  that  field,  and 
most  of  the  students  are  those  engaged  in  some  capacity  on  the 
press.  The  professor  is  quoted  as  saying  to  his  students  that  those 
*'  who  want  to  conduct  country  newspapers,  and  are  unable  to  get 
that  best  of  training  work  on  a  large  city  newspaper,  where  the 
work  is  directed  by  experts,"  f  should  take  the  course  in  journal- 
ism. 

If  it  is  important  that  the  engineer  should  receive  instruction 
from  the  practitioner  to  enable  him  successfully  to  design  and 
execute  work,  is  it  not  equally  important  that  the  machinist  should 
acquire  his  skill  from  contact  with  the  best  mechanics,  by  practice 
in  and  by  familiarity  with  the  customs,  usages,  character,  and 
variety  of  work  of  the  workshop  ? 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  Nautical  School 
Ship,  its  Objects  and  Workings,  the  speaker,  after  referring  to  the 
establishment  of  manual  training-schools,  and  that  they  accom- 
plished on  land  what  the  nautical  school  ship  did  on  the  water,  gave 
as  a  reason  whv  the  latter  should  be  established  "  that  thousands  of 

♦  SeUftrs.  t  Smith. 
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boys  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  instruction  in  training- 
schools  must  have  something  done  for  them."  *  This  was  an  unin- 
tentional acknowledgment  that  the  manual  training-school  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  masses,  and  benefits  but  a  few.  The  advocates  of 
the  manual  training  system  do  not  stop  to  think  how  the  children 
are  to  be  provided  for  during  the  extended  period  of  non-production 
which  follows  their  common-school  education. 

The  parents  of  these  children  are  not  provided  with  the  necessary 
means  for  maintaining  them  until  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  but  on  the  contrary  are  compelled  before  this  time  to  send 
them  where  something  can  be  done  to  increase  the  store  needed  for 
their  support.  If  a  better  education  is  to  be  given  to  this  class,  the 
night  school  must  supply  it  in  connection  with  the  workshop  in  the 
one  direction  ;  or,  if  the  philanthropist  desires  to  lend  his  assistance 
to  support  as  well  as  to  educate,  the  money  would  go  farther,  and 
the  product,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  a  much  superior  one,  if  the 
manual  and  practical  education  were  left  to  the  workshop  in  the 
other. 

In  carrying  out  this  last  scheme,  the  boy,  who  has  previously  re- 
ceived a  good  common-school  education,  should  be  regularly  appren- 
ticed for  at  least  four  years  in  an  establishment  engaged  in  the 
special  work  he  expects  to  follow  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Instead, 
however,  of  devoting  the  entire  time,  as  at  present,  to  shop  work,  but 
four  consecutive  days  of  the  week  would  be  spent  in  this  way,  and 
the  remaining  two  in  study.  In  order  that  a  full  complement  shall 
be  provided  for  the  diflEerent  establishments  throughout  the  week, 
the  boys  for  each  establishment  should  be  divided  into  bodies, 
so  as  to  spend  their  time  alternately  there.  By  this  means  thirty- 
t^o  months  wojild  be  spent  in  the  shop  and  sixteen  in  the  school, 
together  with  the  superior  advantage  not  only  of  sandwiching  the 
Cental  labor  between  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  but  of  frequently 
having  brought  before  the  pupil  the  practical  application  of  the 
^^es  taught  in  the  school,  besides  his  having  the  almost  continual 
exercise  of  his  hands,  and  his  finding  out  how  to  do  the  varied 
Work. 

The  industrial  home,  with  its  schools,  should  be  located  in  the 
^idstof  a  manufacturing  center.  The  school  should  be  well  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  instruction  in  subjects 
"^ring  upon  mechanical  engineering,  naval  and  civil  architecture, 
^lemistry,  electricity,  mathematics,  and  drawing.    For  boys  who  are 

*  Lawrence. 
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able  to  live  at  home,  night-schools  could  be  provided  in  the  same 
institution,  taught  by  another  corps  of  teachera 

Light  and  popular  exercises  at  fixed  periods  in  a  gymnasium 
attached  to  the  school  would  lighten  the  v^ork,  as  "  all  work  and  no- 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  At  the  end  of  the  session,  rewards 
might  be  given  to  those  excelling  in  special  branches;  mark& 
for  regularity  of  attendance  to  be  included  in  making  up  the 
average. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  youths  if  the  common- 
school  education  were  modified  so  as  to  call  on  all  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  not  to  rely  so  much  on  cramming  the  memory.  The 
eye  should  be  taught  early  to  perceive,  and  the  hand  to  delineate,  the 
objects  around.  The  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way  would  be  real^ 
and  of  more  value  to  the  possessor  than  all  that  is  abstract  in  most 
of  the  pursuits  of  life.  Let  us  bend  our  efforts  and  lend  our  assist- 
ance to  hasten  the  time  "  when  more  of  the  mechanical  branches  of 
our  educational  institutes  shall  find  their  true  position,  and  where 
the  students  shall  be  instructed  by  example  of  noble  work,  rather 
than  by  the  toy  models  abounding  in  confusing  complication  which 
they  cannot  understand,  and  which  are  constructed  regardless  of 
proportion  and  meaningless  in  design,  and  are  pernicious  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  hope,  if  the  tide  of  human  progress 
is  sweeping  oii  towards  a  more  useful  education,  that  the  day  may 
not  be  far  away  when  he  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
will  be  regarded  as  the  equal  of  him  who  only  knows  what  has  been 
done  and  who  did  it.'*  * 

The  ancients  well  knew  the  value  of  practice  in  the  field,  of 
exercises  with  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  in  actual 
warfare,  and  the  development  of  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  in 
their  legions.  These  subjects  to-day  are  receiving  more  attention 
in  army  circles,  where  the  importance  of  developing  them  is  urged. 
It  is  said  that  "  the  commander  of  an  army  may  possess  all  the 
genius  of  a  Napoleon  for  great  combinations  and  far-reaching  plans ; 
he  may  have  the  talent  of  a  Gustavus  for  grand  tactics,  or  of  a 
Frederick  or  a  Wellington  for  quick  discernment  in  action ;  yet 
if  his  troops  be  deficient  in  physical  and  moral  qualities,  all  may 
fail.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  quality  of  the  ultimate  unit — the 
man — must  vitally  affect  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
masses."  t 

"  The  Egyptian  soldiers  were  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  in 

♦  Sweet.  t  Weaver. 
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peace  by  severe  and  rigorons  discipline  ;  likewise  the  Persifrn  troops 
were  trained  by  Cyrus,  by  frequent  physical  exercises,  to  be  inured 
to  fatigaey  and  were  prepared  for  real  battle  by  mock  engagement."  * 
^  The  Oreeks  in  turn  paid  the  same  attention  to  developing  the 
phjgical  and   moral   powers  of  their  soldiers  for  the  fatigue  of 
campaign  and  for  combat ;  only,  with  this  people,  the  system  was 
elaborated  into  laws  that  became  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
government — the  chief  end  of  citizenship  was  to  become  a  worthy 
soldier.    Such  were  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  their  sole  object  jwras  to 
develop  the  male  child  into  a  powerful  and  skillful  soldier.     From 
their  earliest  infancy  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them  but  for 
arms.    To  go  barefoot,  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  to  be  satisfied  with 
Httle  meat   and  drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to   be  exercised 
continually  in  hunting,  wrestling,  running  on  foot  and  horseback, 
to    be  inured  to   blows  and   wounds,  so  as  to  vent  neither  com- 
plaint  nor  groan, — ^these  were    the  rudiments  of   the    Spartan 
^^•aining."  * 

'*  So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valor  with- 
^^t  skill  and  practice,  that  in  their  language  the  name  of  an  army 
'^'ae  borrowed  from  the  word  '  exercise.' 

^*  Military  exercises  were  the  important  and  unremitted  object  of 
^ti^ir  discipline.  The  recruits  and  young  soldiers  were  constantly 
^**^*.ined,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening;  nor  was  age  or  knowledge 
^Ht)wed  to  excuse  the  veterans  from  daily  repetition  of  what  they 
■^^d  carefully  learnt. "  f 

"The  luxury  and  voluptuousness  of  the  East  filtered  into  Europe 

^t^rough  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  of  the  Romans,  sapping 

^t»Bt  the  physical  strength  of  the  Greek  phalanx,  then  that  of  the 

-Etom^n   legion,  and  leaving  the  last   to  be  toppled  over   by  the 

"Vigorous  brute  strength  of  the  unorganized,  undisciplined  hordes  of 

barbarians  from  the  North.     All  that  was  noble  and  worthy  of  the 

^Xiilitary  art  in   Europe  vanished  ;    progress,   civil   and  military, 

disappears  in  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

*'The  only  trained  soldiers  of  this  period  are  to  be  found  in  the 
tlast.  The  Saracenic  armies  that  followed  the  Great  Prophet  and 
the  caliphs  that  came  after  him,  forcing  Islam  on  Christian  people, 
>vere  made  up  of  valiant  slaves  who  had  been  educated  to  guard  the 
person  and  accompany  the  standard  of  their  lord. 

"The  highest  development  of  this  class  of  troops  is  had  in  the 
Janizaries  of  the  Ottoman  Turks."  X 

♦  Ronin.  t  Gibbon.  :{  Weaver. 
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The  organization  was  afterwards  maintained  by  levying  on  the 
same  tribes.  "At  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the  most 
robust  youths  were  taken  from  their  parents,  their  names  enrolled 
in  a  book,  and  from  that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and 
maintained  for  the  public  service.  Their  bodies  were  exercised  by 
every  labor  that  could  fortify  their  strength  ;  they  learned  to 
wrestle,  to  leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  afterwards  with 
the  musket.  A  spirit  of  submission  arid  temperance,  silence, 
patience,  and  modesty,  pervaded  both  officers  and  men."  * 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  manly  sports  of  our  day  come  in,  jnst  at 
this  point,  to  produce  a  high  average  man,  not  a  specialist,  to  supply 
the   deficiency   and   complete   the   system.     In   these   sports  the 
average  man  is  the  best  man  ;  they  call  upon  the  mind  and  body  in 
a  soldierly,  manly  way,  for  an  intensity  of  effort  that  cannot  be 
attained,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other  form.     It  is  agreed  that  nothing 
so  serves  to  develop  physical  activity,  endurance,  coolness  in  excite- 
ment, quickness  of  thought,  daring,  and  other  moral  traits  that 
spring  from  the  enthusiasm  associated  with  contest  of  numbers 
seeking  success   through  combined  effort  under  leadership,  with 
emergencies  ever  present  and  always  changing.     In  no  other  waj' 
can  battle  conditionp — physical  and  moral — be  so  perfectly  simu- 
lated." f     The  pre-eminence  which  practice  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
physical  endurance  and  moral  qualities,  gave  to  the  soldiers   of 
ancient  times,  and  made  them  victorious  in  battle,  while  the  loss 
of  these  qualities  allowed  them  to  be  readily  vanquished  by  vigorous, 
undisciplined,  brute  strength,  is  an  argument,  not  to  neglect,  but  to 
pay  more  attention  to  practice  in  the  field  of  labor  chosen,  and  to  the 
development  in  our  youth  of  all  that  made  the  ancients  great,  for 
success  in   the  peaceful  warfare  of  trade.     Nor   is   this  all  ;    the 
thousands,  of  whom  but  a  few  can  become  generals  or  even  captains 
in  this  contest,  whose  services,  however,  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
should  be  trained  as  workmen  capable  of  assuming  a  higher  position, 
taught  as  men  to   feel  proud  of  their  occupation,  encouraged  by 
proper  reward  and  acknowledgment   of  their   skill,  shown   that 
patience  is  requisite  to  secure  the  prize,  that  the  genius  of  both  the 
engineer  and  workman  is  the  genius  of  patience,  and  that  "  a  piece 
of  cobbler's  wax  that  will  keep  a  man  fastened  to  his  work  chair  is 
the  potent  thing  that  the  world  calls  inspiration."  :|: 

*  Trollope.  t  (iibbon.  J  Weaver. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  S.  J.  MacFarren. — I  should  have  regretted  it  exceedingly 
if  this  Address  had  been  allowed  to  pass  with  the  possibility  of 
its  being  construed  by  the  press,  for  instance,  as  the  utterance 
of  this  Society  with  reference  to  the  system  of  manual  training 
which  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools,  par- 
ticularly here  in  this  State  at  this  time.  Governor  Beaver  has 
appointed  a  committee  whose  members  have  visited  the  industrial 
and  technical  schools  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  committee 
is  Dr.  Atherton,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
which  has  upon  it  also  such  men  as  the  President  of  Girard  Col- 
lege. They  have  prepared  a  bill  on  this  veiy  subject ;  and  just  at 
this  time  anything  which  could  be  construed  by  the  enemies  of 
manual  training  into  an  expression  of  opinion  by  this  Society  ad- 
verse to  such  systems  would  be  particularly  unfortunate,  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  as  one  of  your 
newest  and  smallest  members,  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
this  proposed  reform,  which  is  a  most  important  one,  and  which 
engineers,  of  all  people,  should  appreciate  and  favor. 

The  author  says  that  "  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our 
youths  if  the  common-school  education  were  modified  so  as  to 
call  on  all  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  not  to  rely  so  much  on 
cramming  the  memory.     The  eye  should  be  taught  early  to  per- 
ceive and  the  hand  to  delineate  the  objects  around.'*    No  educated 
or  thoughtful  person,  or  parent  who  has  thought  about  his  own 
Doy's  future,  would  criticise  that  for  instance,  it  being  directly  in 
the  line  of  favoring  manual  training,  as  is  also  this  other  state- 
ment that  "  the  Ancients  well  knew  the  value  of  practice  in  the 
^eld,  of  exercises  with  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
^  actual  warfare,  and  the  development  of  the  physical  and  moral 
qualities  in  their  legions."     Those  two  quotations  I  mention  first 
hecause  they  belong  to  the  ground-work  of  the  argument  for  the 
support  of  manual  training  in  the  schools.     But  we  find  that  the 
hias  of  the  Address  and  of  the  author's  own[mind  is  evidently  against 
manual  training.     For  instance,  he  quotes  some  one's  definition  of 
*he  object  of  technical  education,  which  he  says  is  "  to  give  an  in- 
^Ihgent  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  arts  which  lie  at  the  basis 
^all  industries."     He  says  that  is  not  very  clear  ;  I  think  that  is 
a  clear  definition  ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  confound  manual  train- 
y^  with  trade-schools.     In  fact,  this  whole  Address  is  based  upon 
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a  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  its  author  on  the  latter  pc 

Manual  training  is  as  distinct  from  tradeschools  as  onr  gramo 

schools  are  from  the  commercial  colleges,  or  from  the  schoo] 

medicine  and  law  which  perfect  our  education  later.    Manual  tr 

ing  is  a  system  of  mechanical  exercises  scientifici^y  calcolatec 

and  experimentally  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  faculties  of  I 

of  grammar-school  age — or  high-school  age.  if  I  might  bring 

little  farther ;  and  none  of  the  arguments  which  are  used  in 

Address  against  trade-schools  apply  to  it  in  the  slightest  deg 

A  trade-school  is  a  school  to  prepare  a  man  for  some  partic 

trade ;  it  aims  to  make  a  bricklayer,  or  carpenter^  or  blacksn 

or  machinist.     Manual  training  does  not  attempt  anything  of 

sort.     It  attempts  to  give  a  boy  at  the  most  impressible  a{ 

moderate    insight   into   the   elementary  jyrinciples   and  a   1 

experience  of  the  practice  which  underlie  all  mechanical  const 

tion,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  invaluable  ;  and  when  compared  ' 

memorizing  lists  of  money-order  post-offices  in  Central  Africa, 

pedigrees  of  the  queens  of  Madagascar  before  the  last  rev 

tion,  such   as  our   boys  are  memorizing  in  the  schools  of 

country,  it  is  a  great  advance.     I  beUeve  that  mantud  trainir 

a  coming  reform  of  educational  methods  in  our  common  schc 

The  author  of  this  Address  quotes  a  naval  authority  who 

that  thousands  of  boys  who  are  "  not   in   a  position  to   ob 

instruction  must  have  something  done  for  them."     And  he 

that  ^^  this  was  an  unintentional  acknowledgment  that  the  ma 

training  school  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  and  benefits 

a  few."     Pennsylvania  proposes  to  bring  it  in  reach  of  all  sc 

children.     ''  The  advocates  of  the  manual  training  system," 

the  Address,  "  do  not  stop  to  think  how  the  children  are  t< 

provided  for  during  the  extended  period  of  non-production  w 

follows  their  common-school  education."     But  that  is  prec: 

what  the  advocates  of  manual  training  do  stop  to  think  of. 

assertion  just  quoted   applies  to   our  present  graded  grarm 

schools  exactly — not  to  mammal  training  methods,    I  can  count  \ 

the  fingers  of  these  two  hands  the  concerns  in  America — oi 

represented  here  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alliance,  OI 

which  have  anything  approaching  the  old  apprenticeship  systei 

an  assistance  to  American  youths  to  fit  themselves  for  mecha 

and  industrial   pursuits.      That  specialization   of   manufaci 

which  have  special  machinery,  and  make  a  special  thing,  and 

comparatively  unskilled  labor,  and  teach  a  man  or  boy  but 
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tiung  ont  of  the  many  things  comprised,  results  in  a  '*  trade."  I 
stand  here  as  an  American  parent  to  make  a  plea  for  American 
13078  to  this  representative  assembly  of  American  Engineers,  which 
I  l)eUeve  to  be  a  modem  and  progressive  body,  and  I  beg  of  you 
i^hat  yon  will  not  aUow  any  utterance  which  can  be  construed  as 
official  opinion  of  this  organization  to  go  out  to  the  country  that 
society  is  against  manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  I 
tibdnk  anybody  who  has  seen,  for  instance,  the  Manual  Training 
SSohooI  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  Tulane  High  School  of  New  Orleans, 
or  the  schools  organized  by  private  enterprise  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
oago,  Toledo,  and  other  cities,  will  be  what  I  am, — a  partisan  of 
'manibal  training  in  the  public  schools. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  this  Address  is  based  upon  a  con- 

jTusion  of  idea^  between  manual  training  and  trade-schools.     These 

^^e  exactly  and  precisely  as  distinct  as  the  instruction  received  in 

our  grammar-schools  by  the  boys  in  arithmetic  is  distinct  from 

ttie- exercises  of  a  commercial  college.     There  is  no  attempt  in 

^^<^riiud  training  to  make  any  particular  kind  of  worker  of  a  boy, 

[-^^t  there  is  an  attempt  to  give  him  experimental  and  general 

^^formation  as  to  the  principles  and  materials  necessary  to  all 

^^•^^iiistrial  art     Suppose,  for  instance,  a  boy  is  to  be  subsequently 

^  t>reacher  or  doctor,  or  lawyer  or  druggist,  or  a  meml)er  of  any  of 

^*^^  so-called  professions,  leaving  out  our  own  profession  ;  in  this 

^f?^  of  mechanism,  when  our  households  are  permeated  with  the 

■^^^tuifications  of  gas,  electrical  and  other  appliances,  how  can  the 

^*^mentary  knowledge  of  such  things  be  otherwise  than  good? 

'*-  Vie  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  Address  that  such  instruction  would 

^-^^  confined  in  its  benefits  solely  to  those  who  look  forward  to  a 

^^^c/i/inical  career.     That  is  entirely  incorrect.     I  challenge  any 

^Tie  to  name  an  occupation  in  which  it  would  not  be  useful — even 

^housekeeping,  or,  we  will  say,  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  a  gentle- 

^^an  of  leisure,  and  who  is  simply  a  householder.    I  challenge  any 

^ne  to  name  a  place  where  a  man  can  be  in  after-life  in  which 

t-tis  elementary  education  may  not  and  probably  will  not  be  of 

tlie  utmost  value  to  him. 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  speaking  on  this  subject  at  all  in  the 
presence  of  such  leaders  in  education  as  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood, 
for  instance ;  but  I  was  so  full  of  it  that  I  could  not  keep  still. 

Prof,  J.  E,  Denton. — I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  remarks  of  the 
last  speaker  do  some  injustice  to  Mr.  See's  ideas.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  latter  is  opposed  to  manual  education  so  far  as  it  is 
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really  valuable.  Like  most  veteran  engineers  of  successful  careers, 
Mr.  See  is  loth  to  have  the  idea  prevail  that  an  engineer  can 
practice  the  profession  without  taking  his  shop  training  in 
actual  shop.  He  therefore  means  to  call  attention  to  the  evil  of 
expecting  the  manual  school  wholly  to  supply  what  has  in  the 
past  been  solely  obtained  by  working  in  actual  shops.  In  other 
words,  he  would  not  deny  that  the  manual  training  was  not  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  schools  cannot  from  their  artificial 
character  be  expected  to  take  the  place  of  practical  shop  ex- 
perience. I  thoroughly  agree  with  this  idea,  and  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  past  when  it  need  bfe  feared  that  any  other  view  pre- 
vails among  managers  of  manual  training  schools. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  tliat  there  are  many  lines  of  livelihood 
of  a  technical  character  in  which  the  instruction  in  the  manual 
training  school  is  sufficient  without  supplementing  it  by  the  real 
shop  experience  which  the  manager  of  an  iron-works  or  ship-yard 
undoubtedly  needs  in  order  to  practice  his  particular  branch  of 
technical  art. 

Prof,  De  Volson  Wood. — The  fact  that  I  have  ventilated  myself 
many  times  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects  is  sufficient  to  allow 
Mr.  MacFarren's  greater  interest  and  zeal  in  the  matter.  Having 
heard  from  one  representative  of  our  institution,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  much  time  in  order  to  make  a  point  or  two. 
In  fact,  I  had  not  contemplated  saying  anything  upon  the  subject. 
The  position  of  the  writer  would  doubtless  have  been  more  readily 
understood  had  he  discriminated  more  clearly  between  the  diflfer- 
ent  grades  of  instruction.  The  character  of  instruction  is  neces- 
sarily different  for  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  learning  a  trade,  and  those  over  that  age 
who  devote  most  of  their  time  to  study.  The  most  marked 
recommendation  of  the  author  seems  to  be  this :  "  In  carrying 
out  this  scheme,  the  boy  who  has  previously  received  a  good 
common-school  education,  should  be  regularly  apprenticed  for  at 
least  four  years  in  an  establishment  engaged  in  the  special  work 
he  expects  to  follow  at  the  end  of  his  term."  Now,  a  school  has  its 
definite  functions.  A  school  is  a  place  for  learning  and  for  giving 
instniction,  and  if,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  four  days  in  the  week 
should  be  employed  in  manual  operations  and  two  in  study,  then 
it  becomes  either  a  manual  training  school  or  a,  trade-school. 
Now,  in  such  a  school,  granting  that  it  were  established,  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  shop  as  well  as  in  the  school-room. 
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The  author  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  school  should  be  provided  with 
all  the  necessary  facilities    for  instraction    on    subjects  upon 
mechanical  engineering,  naval  and  civil  architecture,"  etc.,  etc. 
Upon  reading  this,  I  inferred  that  the  plan  contemplated  the 
thorough  instruction  of  mechanical  engineers.     But  I  see  that  it 
is  qualified  by  saying  "  subjects  bearing  upon."    It  will  hardly  be 
claimed  at  the  present  day  with  the  large  amount  of  literature 
which  exists  on  mechanics,  mechanical  construction  and  mechan- 
ical engineering,  that  a  boy  who  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  manual  work  can  accomplish  much  in  the  line  of  the 
studies  here  marked  out.     It  has  come  to  pass  that  a  four-years 
course  seems  too  short,  not  merely  for  young  men  who  begin  at 
fourteen  but  for  those  who  begin  at  eighteen,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  is  desired  in  the  schools.     It  is  intimated  in  the  paper, 
that  a  young  man  who  is  trained  in  a  thorough  coarse  of  study 
^iU  not  follow  the  profession,  but  will  turn  aside  into  something 
©Ise.     In  other  words,  that  he  will  not  come  down  to  using  his 
'lands.     Such  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.     I  know  of  many 
young  men  who,  after  having  taken  the  severest  course  in  our 
Schools,  went  through  all  the  grades  of  labor  in  the  shop ;  they 
^^nt  through  more  rapidly  than  the  men  who  had  not  had  a 
^hool  education.     They  could  accomplish  more  in  the  same  time. 
^  many  cases  special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  proprietors, 
^^  that  they  could  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  proficiency 
^'ftifanted.      It  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  a  young  man 
^^ceiving  a  high  education  will  scorn  the  manual  part. 

The  fact  that  some  learn  the  profession  entirely  after  gradua- 
^^n,  and  others  engage  in  scientific  and  official  labors,  is   no 
^^^gument  against  the  higher  education.     The  same  facts  are  true 
^f  all  professional  education.     With  the  exception  of  those  who 
forsake  the  profession,  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  such  educa- 
tion ;  for  the  fact  that  many  are  retained  in  these  new  relations, 
^^d   that  others   maintain  themselves  in  their   positions,  is   an 
^^perimental  proof    that  such  spheres  of  action  are  a  desirable 
part  of  the  social  and  business  organisms  of  society.     The  grad- 
uate fills  a  place  which  the  uneducated  cannot,  and,  by  coming  in 
intact  with  business  men  and  managers,  creates  a  demand  for 
the  knowledge  which  he  possesses,  and  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  school  only  to  supply. 

The  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  and  the  necessity, 
^en  having  risen  to  positions  of   eminence  in  their  profession 
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without  education  have  desired  knowledge,  and  schools  have 
risen  on  account  of  that  desire,  and  so  far  as  they  supply  that 
want  so  far  they  are  a  success.  If  the  school  cannot  give  some- 
thing that  the  shop  cannot,  then  the  school  is  a  failure.  The 
school  is  a  place  where  sciences  are  to  be  learned.  A  manual 
training  school  has  a  different  aim — more  particularly  that  oi 
training  the  hand.  I  am  certain  that  this  Society  looks  witl 
favor  upon  the  school,  although  its  members  may  look  upon  i\ 
with  different  degrees  of  favor. 

Some  may  assert  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  abstract  stud} 
— that  so  little  use  is  made,  for  instance,  of  higher  mathematici 
that  time  may  be  more  profitably  spent  in  subjects  called  practi 
<;al  to  the  exclusion  of  such  mathematics ;  but  the  student  knowi 
that  many  engineering  subjects  demand  a  knowledge  of  highe 
mathematics  in  order  to  investigate  them,  and  it  is  the  province 
of  the  school  to  give  him  the  desired  instruction.  If  not  done  h 
the  school,  it  may  not  be  done  at  all.  The  Uterature  on  engineer 
ing  is  manifold,  ramifying  all  departments  of  physical  science,  ani 
he  who  would  attain  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  it  mu8t  devote  to  i 
years  of  study.     This,  then,  is  a  plea  for  the  highest  grade. 

Now  for  the  manual  training.  One  of  the  greatest  difficultie 
to  be  overcome  in  the  manual  training  school  at  the  present  tim 
is  to  secure  instructors.  There  are  teachers  in  our  public  school 
to-day  who  have  a  genius  for  teaching  manual  training,  but  the 
are  few  in  number.  I  stepped  into  our  public  school  one  day,  and 
saw  on  the  table  a  wooden  shovel,  and  another  article  also  of  woo< 
I  asked  the  teacher  where  he  got  them.  He  said  he  asked  th 
scholars  to  bring  in  of  their  own  handiwork  these  things,  and  th: 
is  the  result.  Now,  that  is  a  very  simple  illustration  of  what  yo 
will  secure  in  a  manual  training  school,  and  not  every  teacher  ca 
do  it  successfully.  If  manual  training  is  enforced  by  law,  man 
.teachers  will  put  on  the  air  of  doing  it  without  the  spirit^  an4  it : 
the  spirit  that  is  wanted  more  than  anythiiig  ^Ise.  The  law,  hov 
ever,  should  result  in  its  more  rapid  development.  A  few  yeai 
•since  great  stress  was  laid  upon  object-teaehing,  and  justly  s* 
Many  teachers  without  the  name  had  been  teaching  by  objec 
lessons  before  it  was  known  as  a  system.  Now  this  manual  trainin 
goes  back  of  that,  and  instead  of  putting  a  machine  or  working  d< 
vice  before  the  pupil,  and  requiring  him  to  talk  about  it,  the  manuj 
.trainer  requires  the  boy  to  make  something  with  his  own  hand 
[Knowledge  gained  in  this  way  will  not  be  vague,  but  will  be  del 
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nite.    Manual  training,  therefore,  when  properly  managed,  has  its 
advantages  both  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.     Where  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  excited  so  much  interest  that  they  have  learned 
as  much  or  more  from  books  as  they  did  without  it     Their  minds 
are  awakened  ;  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something ;  they 
Are  stimulated  to  action,  and  the  result  is  beneficial.     If  the  sys- 
tem involved  the  necessity  of  erecting  extensive  workshops  and 
securing  costly  apparatus,  it  would  fail  in  small  districts.     It  is 
necessary  for  the  advocates  of  this  measure  to  move  slowly  if  their 
'^ork  is  to  be  permanent. 

A.8  regards  trade-schools  I  have  little  to  say,  as  those  who  under- 
stand their  scope  know  just  what  they  are  for  and  how  they 
should  be  managed.     The  old  methods  of  the   apprenticeship 
"System  were  not  agreeable  to  the  boy  who  entered  the  shop.     The 
^^Qguage  to  him  was  often  more  forcible  than  polite.     And  if,  in- 
step of  leaving  him  to  hap-hazard  ways,  a  good  mechanic  were 
^■F^jx^inted  to  go  about  and  see  what  the  young  apprentice  was 
^^^ing,  and  give  a  hint  here  and  a  hint  there,  greater  progress 
^otild  be  made,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the 
^^^Xmg  man,^<and  I  doubt  not  to  the  shop  itself. 

-J/r.  Horace  See.^ — I  would  have  been  inclined  to  let  the  dis- 

^'^^^on  stop  here  ;    but  as  certain  misrepresentations  have  ap- 

^^ared  in  the  press,  and  as  some  portion  of  the   debates  has 

^^en  worded  so  that  I  am  to  be  construed  by  the  press  as  opposed 

manual   training,  it  will   be  incumbent   upon   me  briefly  to 

>ply.     Failing  also  to  have  certain  corrections  made  in  the  quar- 

^r  where  the  original  misstatements  were  published,  I  think  for 

^iiis  reason  a  brief  rejoinder  should  appear  in  the  Transactions  of 

^Vns  Society. 

Those  gentlemen  who  attack  my  address  do  so  because  they  say 
it  is  directed  against  manual  training. 

Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  is  there  a  word  which  states 
or  even  implies  anything  which  should  lead  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion.     The  declaration  that  the  manual  training  school  (that  is, 
one  which  follows  the  public  school  and  of  which  there  can  be  but 
few)  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses,  cannot  be  construed  to 
mean  that  manual  training  is  wrong,  of  no  value  and  should  not 
be  incorporated  in  the  public  schools.     Manual  training  is  one 
thing,  and  a  school  where  manual  training  and  its  kindred  subjects 
al(me  are  taught  is  another.     A  school  which  can  be  attended  by 

*  Authors*  Closure  under  the  Kulep. 
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the  masses  is  one  thing,  and  that  which  only  a  feio  can  use  is  an- 
other. The  gentlemen  in  their  haste  have  confused  the  two  things. 
In  this  they  are  like  the  two  heroes  of  Cervantes,  and  have  at- 
tacked that  which  is  only  the  creation  of  their  own  brain.* 

My  address  was  written  as  a  plea  for  the  skilled  workman, 
whose  services,  in  this  age,  have  arisen  to  such  great  prominence 
that  the  work  of  the  engineer  would  be  Hmited  indeed  without 
him.  I  think  this  is  unmistakably  put  in  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the  address.  My  desire 
was  to  strip  the  subject  of  all  sentimentaHty,  to  interest  our  pro- 
fession in  the  production  of  a  body  pf  men  whose  services  are 
so  essential  for  successfully  carrying  out  our  plans,  to  incite  them 
to  encourage  young  men  to  enter  the  trades,  by  teaching  them 
that  it  is  ennobhng  to  work  with  one's  hands,  and  when  they  be- 
come skilled  workmen  to  reward  them  for  the  skill  which  they 
display. 

Some  contend  that  the  American  youth  should  occupy  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  a  workman ;  but  what  is  more  humihating  than 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  have  no  trade, 
who  daily  are  compelled  to  beg  for  work  as  common  laborers  ? 
To  those  who  enter  industrial  pursuits  in  a  manly  way,  who 
endeavor  to  acquire  the  highest  order  of  skill,  who  are  not  devoid 
of  talent,  high  wages  will  be  at  theii*  command  as  long  as  health 
and  strength  remain,  whilst  those  who,  puffed  up  by  false  pride» 
seek  and  enter  seemingly  respectable  callings  will  be  compelled 
to  stand  longer  hours,  receive  smaller  returns  and  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  thrust  out  of  employment,  with  the  difficulty  of 
regaining  it  on  account  of  the  large  surplus  of  such  labor. 

Our  country  is  boundless,  our  resources  unlimited,  the  oppor- 
tunities great  for  those  with  brains,  whilst  our  people — ^free  from 
the  restraints  which  encompass  those  who  dwell  in  less  favored 
lands — if  filled  with  noble  aspirations  can  make  their  own  posi- 
tion and  carve  their  own  escutcheon.  With  these  advantages 
resting  upon  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  would  be  better  off 
in  this  world's  goods,  much  better  citizens  and  the  nation  far 
stronger  if  a  greater  number  were  reared  as  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen. 

*  How  manual  traiDiog  is  to  be  incorporated  into  the  public  school  system,  and 
what  value  we  are  to  place  upon  the  instruction  given,  is  an  entirely  different 
subject. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  STEAM  AND  WATER  POWER. 

BT  CQARLKS  H.  MANNING,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  steam  and  water  come  into  corn- 
Petition  as  motive  powers  vary  so  widely  with  geographical  situa- 
^^<->i:i  3  purpose  to  which  the  power  is  to  be  put,  and  other  conditions 
^oo  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  a  short  paper,  that  I  shall  confine 
^'^y  self  pretty  closely  to  the  condition  of  things  in  cotton  and  woolen 
'^^^^nnfacturing  along  the  valley  of  the  Merrimack  River. 

-Along  this  stream  are  situated  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  Manches- 

^^^,  three  of  the  leading   textile   manufacturing  cities  of   New 

^'^ gland,  and  cities,  too,  which  were  created  by  their  water  powers  ; 

^^^    that  if  we  can  show"  that  steam  can  coujpete  successfully  with 

^^^^^ter  here,  it  surely  can  elsewhere  in  the  same  lines  of  production. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  and  wool  indus- 

^^^cs  of  this  country  includes  with  it  the  development  of  the  great 

^"^"^ter  powers ;  for  when  these  industries  commenced  to  assume 

^^^ge  proportions,  the  stationary  steam  engine  was  in  its  infancy, 

^<^  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  question  as  to  what  motive  power 

^  t:  was  best  to  adopt. 

To  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the  cost  of  the  water  power  we 
^^ust  remember,  first,  that  where  a  large  power  is  improved  and 
^ade  available,  the  cost  per  unit  of  power  is  decreased  proper- 
ty ionally,  as  well   in  maintenance  as  in   first   cost.     Again,  these 
large  water  powers,  more  especially  those*  at  Lawrence  and  Man- 
<ihester,  were  developed    by  companies  owning  large  extents  of 
land  made  valuable  by  the  sale  of  water  powers  at  low  figures,  the 
companies  making  their  profits  by  the  sale  of  lands  rather  than  by 
the  water  power. 

The  system  at  Lowell  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  two  in 
that  the  water  power  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  stock  com- 
pany made  up  of  the  manufacturing  companies  themselves  in 
proportion  to  their  water  rights,  therefore,  as  they  buy  from  them- 
selves, their  prices,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  are  lower  than  Law- 
33 
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rence,  maj'  be  taken  as  a  pretty  good  guide  as  to  the  cost,  as  there 
is  little  object  in  their  making  themselves  paw  much  of  a  profit. 

The  water  power  at  Lawrence  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Essex  Company,  and  has  been  sold  in  mill  powers,  together  with 
mill  sites  to  the  extent  of  about  130  mill  powers.  This  unit  of 
water  power  varies  slightly  in  the  different  places,  that  in  Lawrence 
being  thirty  (30)  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  on  a  fall  of 
twenty-five  (25)  feet,  whilst  at  Manchester  it  is  thirty-eight  (38) 
cubic  feet  per  second  on  a  fall  of  twenty  (20)  feet,  the  first  being 
equivalent  to  85.23  H.P.  gross,  and  the  latter  to  86.36  H.P.  gross. 

At  Lowell  there  are  three  different  falls,  but  the  average  mill 
power  there  is  about  the  same  as  at  Lawrence. 

The  original  cost  of  a  mill  power  at  Lawrence  was  ten  thousand 
dollars,  subject  to  an  annual  rental  of  three  hundred  dollars  more, 
bringing  the  real  cost  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

These  tenants  have  also  the  right,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 
draw  surplus  water,  paying  for  the  first  twenty  per  cent,  addi- 
tional, four  dollars  per  day  per  mill  power;  for  the  next  thirty  per 
cent.,  or  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent.,  eight  dollars  per 
mill  power  per  day  ;  above  fifty  per  cent,  it  drops  back  to  four  dol- 
lars per  day  again.  At  the  present  time  the  Essex  Company  leases 
mill  powers  at  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum  instead  of  the 
former  method  of  a  cash  payment  and  rent.  To  summarize  the 
foregoing : 

Cost,  per  gross  H.P.  per  annum,  of  water  at  Lawrence : 

Under  original  leases $10.55 

Surplus  water  up  to  20^ 1451 

"    from  20^  up  to  50^ 29.02 

Under  recent  leases 14.08 

At  Lowell,  "The  Proprietors  of  The  Locks  and  Canals"  con- 
tin  ue  to  charge  themselves  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  rent 
on  all  mill  powers  granted  in  the  original  leases,  and  charge  five 
dollars  per  day  per  mill  power  for  surplus  water  up  to  forty  per 
cent. ;  exceeding  forty  and  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  ten  dollars  per  day ; 
from  fifty  to  sixty  percent.,  twenty  dollars  per  day  ;  and  when  any 
one  exceeds  sixty  per  cent.,  they  must  pay  twenty  dollars  per  day 
per  mill  power  for  the  entire  surplus. 

On  the  original  leases  cash  payments  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
mill  power  were  made,  so  that  on  original  leases  the  cost  per  gross 
H.P.  is  the  same  as  at  Lawrence,  or,  summarizing  as  before : 
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Cost,  per  gross  H.P.  per  annum,  of  water  at  Lowell  : 

Under  original  leases |10 .  55 

Surplus  water  up  to  40^ 18.14 

*•      from  40  to  50^ 86.28 

**         "    50to60jg 72.56 

A.t  this  latter  price  water  becomes  an  expensive  luxury. 
The  original   leases  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and   forty 
mill  powers,  or  nearly  twelve  thousand  gross  H.P.,  which  at  the 
prosent  time  is  supplemented  by  about  eighteen  thousand  H.P.  of 
st^am. 

-At  Manchester  the  water  power  is  owned  by  the  Amoskeag 
^lVEa,iiufactnring  Company,  who  made  original    grants  at  about  the 
same  terms  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  except  that  as  the  mill  power  is 
^  *  trifle  greater,  it  makes  the  cost  per  gross  H.P.  a  few  cents  less. 
^or  some  years  tenants  were  allowed  to  use  surplus  water  without 
ctia.rge,  but  when  the  capacity  of  the  power  at  low  stages  of  the 
^*i^V"cr  was  reached,  a  charge  of  five  dollars  per  mill  power  for  surplus 
"^^^.ter  was  made.     This  was  the  means  of  causing  several  of  the 
^^ills  to  substitute  auxiliary  steam  power  for  surplus  water ;  but 
^till  later,  the   Amoskeag  Company  having  reduced  the  chai'ge 
^o   two  dollars  per  day  per  mill  power,  tenants  who  are  equipped 
^o   do  80  use  surplus  water  whenever  allowed, 
^e  will  summarize  now  for  Manchester. 
Cost  per  gross  H.P.  per  annum  at  Manchester: 

Under  original  leases $10.42 

Surplus  water 7^15 

It  is  usual  in  computing  water  powers  to  subtract  one  foot  from 
^ue  head  as  measured  from  still  water,  which  is  an  allowance  for 
*088  of  head  in  the  water  entering  and  leaving  the  wheel. 

The  efficiency  of  a  first-class  turbine  should  be  about  eighty- 
ftve  per  cent,  of  the  net  fall,  so  that  if  we  consider  that  the  aver- 
age wheel  that  would  be  put  in  to-day  will  deliver  to  the  shaft 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  power  paid  for,  we  shall  not  be 
far  wrong. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  net  H.P.  would  cost  ^^^  =  .14.00 
for  water  under  the  original  leases. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  will  vary  largely  per  H.P.  inversely  with 
the  head  under  which  it  is  used,  as  the  greater  the  head  the  smaller 
the  wheel  for  a  given  amount  of  power ;  but  under  a  head  of  about 
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tliirty  feet,  the  cost  of  a  modern  plant  of  about  1,000  H.P.  would 
be  as  follows : 

Feeder  heacgates,  rack,  etc $3.70  per  N.  HP. 

Steel  penstocks 14.60 

'Wbeelpits,  piers,  etc 11.20 

AVheels,  casings,  draft-tubes,  and  shafting 22.00 


Total  cost  of  plant f51.50 


(( 


To  be  able  to  maintain  speed  during  freshet  times,  an  extra 
allowance  of  wheel  power  is  •  made,  except  where  the  wheels  are 
placed  between  two  canals,  and  this  varies  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  so  as  an  average  we  will  allow  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent.,  bringing  this  cost  to  51.50  x  1.33^  =  68.67.  To  this 
must  be  added,  for  a  sinking  fund  for  renewals,  four  per  cent. ; 
repairs,  one  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  proportion  of  general  expenses, 
such  as  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  etc.,  six  per  cent. 

Summing  these  up : 

Sinking  fund $2.75 

Repairs 1.08 

General  expenses 4.12 

Total $7.90 

Wages  of  a  wheelman,  at  $2  per  day  for  three  hundred  and 
nine  days  a  year,  would  be  $618,  and  supplies,  such  as  packing,  oil, 
and  waste,  $100  per  annum,  or  about  $.72  per  H.P.  per  annum. 

Total  cost  per  N.  H.P.  per  annum  under  original  grants  : 

Cost  of  water $14.00 

Sinking  fund,  etc 7.90 

Attendance  and  supplies 72 

$22.62 

If  the  water  is  supplied  from  surplus  at  four  dollars  per  mill  power 

4  X  309 
per  day,  this  must  be  increased  by ^ 14=5.01,  making  the 

cost  $27.63 ;  and  by  a  similar  computation,  if  the  water  is  "  surplus  " 
at  $2.00,  the  cost  decreases  to  $16.20. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  steam  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  more  complex  matter,  as  the  cost  of  steam  power 
varies  greatly  with  the  uses  to  which  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
exhaust  steam  may  be  applied. 
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In  a  cotton  mill  where  only  white  cloth  is  produced,  there  is  very 
Jittle  use  for  exhaust  or  back-pressure  steam,  except  for  slashing 
the  year  around,  and  heating  for  from  five  to  seven  months  ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  compound  engine,  using  steanr  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lbs.  pressure  or  over,  and  cylinders  so  proportioned  as  to 
allow  a  portion  of  the  steam  from  the  intermediate  receiver  to  be 
used  for  heating,  etc.,  is  the  best  type. 

In  woolen  mills,  and  cotton  mills  producing  colored  goods,  there 
are  large  demands  the  year  around  for  low-pressure  steam  for  dyeing 
and  drying  purposes;  and  where  such  a  mill  is  driven  entirely  by 
steam,  there  will  in  winter  time  be  use  for  at  least  three-quarters 
of  all  the  exhausr  steam  in  the  various  processes. 

If  one-half  of  the  mill  is  driven  by  water  power,  the  engine  to 
drive  the  remainder  should  be  a  simple  engine,  running  always 
^^grainst  a  back  pressure,  in  which  case  the  power  will  be  obtained 
At  s^  yery  small  cost. 

^Ve  will  consider  only  these  two  extreme  cases,  and  in  both,  we 
^'ill  consider  1,000  K  H.P. 

-A^  well-designed  compound  engine  should,  when  using  high 
^^^^.lu,  say  of  150  lbs.  gauge  pressure,  deliver  to  the  shafting  93 
P^x*  cent,  of  the  II.P. ;  therefore,  to  deliver  1,000  N.  H.P.  the  engine 

^^^c>Tild  indicate     ^^     =1075;  but,  to   be  liberal,  w^e  will    make 

^^^^  calculation  for  1,100  H.P.     The  engine  is  to  run  ten  hours  a  day 
^^    speed,  and,  allowing  for  stopping  and  starting,  this  will  amount  to 
^^^  and  one-quarter  hours  per  day  for  three  hundred  and  nine  days 
^   ^ear.     An  engine  of  this  type  should  be  run  on  one  and  three- 
s'Vij^rters  pounds  of  coal  per  H. P.,  including  all  coal  used  for  starting 
^^d  banking,  and  we  will  take   the  average  cost  of  such  coal  at 
^^.50  per  long  ton.     This  brings  the  cost  per  II.P.  per  annum  for 
^Oal  to  $12.25,  allowing  no  credit  for  exhaust  steam  used  in  heating. 

If  the  average  use  of  steam  from  the  receiver  throughout  the  year 
^s  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  the  engine  should  be  charged  with  about 
One-tenth  of  the  heat  supplied  by  the  fuel  to  this  one-fourth ;  in 
other  words,  we  must  credit  the  engine  with  nine-tenths  of  one- 
fourth  of  cost  of  coal,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  coal  to  $9.49. 

Engineer  at  $3.00,  oiler  at  $1.50,  two  firemen  at  $1.50  each,  and 
one  coal-passer  at  $1.20,  will  make  an  annual  pay-roll  of  $2,688.30, 
or  $2.44  per  H.P.  per  annum.  Engine-room  supplies,  $250  per 
annum,  or  $.23  per  II.P.  per  annum. 


li^. 
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Summing  up,  we  liave  : 

Net  coal  chargeable  to  engine $9.49  per  H.P. 

Attendance 2.44      •* 

Supplies 23      ** 

Total  running  expenses fl2.l6       *' 


COST    OF    PLANT. 

Engine,  including  piping  and  foinulatioii $27.00  per  II. P. 

Engine-house. 5.00 

Boilers  ready  for  use 10 .  00 

Feed-pumps,  injectors,  etc • 1 .50 

Boiler-house,  chimney,  and  fiue>» 6.00 

Coal-shed,  tnicks,  etc 3.00 


tt 
<  > 


Total SS52  50 

AS    IN    THE    WATKK    I'LANT. 

Sinking  fund  at  5;^ |2.62 

Repairs  2J::: 1.31 

General  expenses,  insurance,  taxes,  interest,  etc.,  6,'? 3.15 

Total 17.08 

COST   PER    H.P.    PER    ANNUM. 

Running  expenses  $12 .  16 

Charges  on  plant 7.08 

Total 119.24 

The  cost  per  net  liorse  power  per  annum  will  be  eleven-tenths 
of  this,  or  $21.10,  which  may  justly  be  reduced  by  the  proportion  of 
fire-room  expenses  and  boiler  charges  equivalent  to  the  portion  of 
the  steam  used  for  heating  and  slashing. 

The  other  case  which  we  will  consider  is  where  all  the  exhaust 
steam  is  used  at  a  pressure  of  about  ten  pounds  above  the  atmos- 
pliere,  for  other  than  power  purposes.  Under  these  circumstances 
tlie  engine  becomes  the  simple  non-condensing  engine  correspond- 
ing to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  compound  engine;  or  for 
very  large  powers  the  compound  engine  may  be  used,  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  then  being  under  much  the  same  conditions  as 
the  intermediate  of  a  triple-expansion. 

In  such  an  engine,  single  cylinder,  the  cost  of  coal  per  H.P.  is 
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three  pounds  per  hour,  charging  all  the  coal  to  the  engine ;  but  this 
can  be  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  but  we  will  take  the  larger 
amoant. 

If  the  eflSciency  of  the  boiler  plant  is  80  per  cent.,  arid  the  engine 

works  between  the  limits  of  150  lbs.  per  gauge  initial  pressure,  and 

10  pounds  per  gauge  back  pressure,  it  will  convert  about  one-tenth 

of   the  total  heat  required  from  the  fuel  by  the  steam  into  useful 

work,  or  .3  of  a  pound  of  coal  per  H.P.,  which  may  be  increased  to 

.5   by  the  condensation  in  cylinder. 

The  boiler  plant  for  such  an  engine  will  cost  more  than  for  the 
first  engine  considered,  as  there  is  a  greater  weight  of  water  to  be 
evaporated  ;  but  this  is  fully  offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  engine, 
especially  if  the  «ingle-cylinder  type  is  chosen.  The  running 
expenses  and  charges  on  plant  will  be  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
f^ormer  case ;  but  a  much  larger  deduction  from  fire-room  expenses 
and  boiler  charges  can  justly  be  made  from  the  cost  of  power. 

Our  cost  of  fuel  chargeable  to  power  is  reduced  in  this  case  to 
^3,50  per  H.P.  per  annum,  and,  other  charges  remaining  the  same, 
^I'iiiors  the  total  cost  per  H.P.  per  annum  down  to  $13.25,  and  per 
^et  H.P.  to  $14.58. 

-At  the  Amoskeag  Mills  there  is  a  pair  of  Corliss  engines  fitted 
^^  run  this  way  with  an  initial  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
S^uge  running  against  10  pounds  back  pressure,  and  these  engines 
^^n  be  started  at  any  time  and  run  at  1,200  H.P.  without  its  being 
^^It  in  the  boiler-house,  by  merely  turning  the  steam  for  the  dye- 
^^ovises  through  the  engine. 

The  cost  in  coal  is  so  small  that  it  falls  within  the  daily  variation 
|*"om  other  causes,  as  frequently  the  consumption  will  decrease 
^^ stead  of  increase  when  these  engines  are  started. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  the  cost  per  net  horse-power  per  annum : 

Water  pow«r  under  original  leases f(22.62 

Surplus  water  at  |5  per  M.P.  per  diem 27.63 

**  **      at  |2  per  M.P.  per  diem 16.20 

Compound  engine,  one-quarter  exhaust,  used  for  Iieater,  etc..    12.16 
Single-cylinder,  all  exhaust  used 14.58 

As  the  governing  conditions  vary  in  different  localities,  these 
Computations  must  be  changed  accordingly ;  but  when  the  in- 
creased facility  of  the  steam-engine  for  close  regulation  of  speed 
^8  weighed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  liability  of  water  powers  to 
flood,  drought,  and  ice,  I  think  most  will  decide  in  favor  of  the 
steam  power. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  J.  E,  Denton, — When  we  have  a  chance  to  get  right  at  tb 
fountain  head  of  the  facts,  as  is  evidently  the  case  here,  I  am  al 
ways  provided  with  a  few  questions.  At  the  debate  last  year  oi 
water-power  I  made  a  remark  which,  not  having  had  time  to  pu 
into  the  discussion,  I  will  repeat.  It  was,  that  there  has  not  bee: 
anything  more  variable  in  its  estimates  for  many  years  back  tha: 
the  relative  c  o  s^of  water  and  steam.  Tou  could  find  almost  an 
sort  of  a  showing  by  taking  different  statements.  My  remark  wai 
that  in  the  report  of  the  Vienna  Exposition,  in  summing  up  o 
water  versus  steam,  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  water-power  i 
New  England  was  placed  at  a  very  small  fraction,  something  lik 
one-fifteenth  or  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  steam.  A  few  month 
after  that  report  was  published,  a  hydraulic  engineer  from  Philj 
delphia  stated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  that  th 
figures  given  in  the  Vienna  report  were  taken  from  the  Philade 
phia  Water  Works  statistics  and  represented  simply  the  cost  ( 
waste  oil  in  running  their  plant ;  there  was  nothing  for  repairs,  an 
there  was  nothing  for  the  real  cost  of  the  water-power.  1  belies 
now  that  we  have  the  exact  facts  here  for  this  Merrimack  systen 
with  one  exception,  which  is  the  figure  for  the  possible  deteriorj 
tion  of  these  great  dams.  And  that  is  one  question  I  wish  t 
ask.  Is  the  deterioration  of  the  dams  considered  in  the  figure 
given  by  Mr.  Manning?  The  cost  is  stated  here  of  generi 
expenses,  insurance,  taxes,  interest  and  sinking  fund.  Does  thj 
sinking  fund  cover  the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  these  great  dan 
— which,  as  I  understand  it,  were  built  in  some  cases  at  a  lar^ 
price  to  the  parties  owning  them,  and  then  passed  into  secon 
hands  at  a  cheaper  price — and  the  water  rental  put  on  the  bas 
of  the  repurchase?  I  believe  that  is  the  case  at  Holyoke. 
would  like  to  ask  also  whether  the  allowance  of  one  and  thre 
quarters  pounds  for  compound  engines  is  from  actual* measure 
ments  over  a  considerable  period  of  time?  As  far  as  I  can  lear 
a  more  proper  allowance  there  would  be  about  two  pounds, 
have  seen  a  number  of  statements  that  these  compound  engine 
in  that  district  use  generally  16^  pounds  of  water  to  a  hors* 
power.  It  would  require  an  evaporation,  averaging  banking  fir< 
and  all,  of  about  nine  pounds  to  bring  it  to  a  pound  and  thre* 
quartera  I  am  skeptical  about  any  boiler  being  able  to  eyaporat 
much  over  eight  pounds  on  an  average,  day  in  and  day  out^  incla( 
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ing  banking  fires.  My  idea  would  be,  therefore,  that  the  allow- 
ance of  coal  ought  to  be  increased  to  about  $1.50.  I  do  not  put 
tliis  as  authoritative,  but  simply  in  such  a  form  that  Mr.  Manning 
will  be  sure  to  reply  to  it. 

A.gain,  taking  the  case  where  the  non-condensing  engine  is 
used  in  a  dye-house.  As  the  portion  of  the  steam  going  through 
that  engine  devoted  to  work  is  only  a  small  portion,  you  get  90 
per  cent  of  that  steam  for  use  in  the  dye-house,  and  the  10  per 
cent,  difference  cannot  be  noticed,  as  I  understand  it.  If  that  is 
the  case,  why  is  one-third  the  cost  of  the  steam  put  in  against 
that  engine?  How  is  that  one-third  arrived  at?  Is  it  merely  a 
gn^ss?    Or  is  it  really  a  proper  allowance  for  that  case? 

Jl£r,  S.  J.  MacFarren, — While  I  am  free  to  say  that  Mr.  Man- 

^ixig'g  paper  was  a  surprise  to  me,  as  one  of  those  who  thought 

thttt  water-power  was  the  cheapest,  and  while,  of  course,  I  do 

liot  question  any  of  those  conclusions  for  a  moment,  especially  in 

<5«t©es  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  lai^e  amounts  of  low- 

I>J^es8ure  steam,  I  would  like  to  supplement  the  discussion  by 

^«^yng  that  I  lived  for  some  four  years  in  Northern  Mexico,  where 

^1>.«  whole  table-land  region,  perhaps  two  thousand  miles  in  length, 

^V^onnds  in  water-powers,  and  where  fuel  is  almost  prohibitory  in 

^^^st.    Although  there  are  timber-lands,  transportation  is  excessive, 

^Kid  wood  at  the  factory  costs  at  the  most  favorable  place  I  know 

^^f  $3.50.     I  know  of  places  where  wood  sells  for  $15  and  $18  per 

^ord,  and  coal  and  coke  on  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Koad 

^^  $18  or  $20  per  ton.     For  pure  power  purposes,  water-power  is 

^^ften  a  great  deal  the  cheapest. 

Prof,  Denton. — I  would  like  to  add  one  word.     I  know  of  a 
^ase  at  home  right  here,  within  fifty  miles  of  New  York.     Those 
^ases  that  the  gentleman  speaks  of  I  know  are  very  prevalent, 
^ut  we  cannot  get  any  exact  data  about  them.    The  case  of 
"Water-power  which  I  have  in  mind  is  a  75  H.  P.  plant  at  the 
forest  of  Dean  Mine  Dock  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Hudson  Kiver. 
Power  is  desired  to  operate  a  Cornish  pump  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mine  about  300  feet  deep.     The  ponderous  nature  of  the  pump- 
rods,  which  run  horizontally  above  ground  for  about  a  hundred 
feet,  limit  the  speed  to  six  revolutions  per  minute.     Power  is  also 
required  to  operate  an  air-compressor. 

Water  is  taken  from  a  small  lake,  giving  a  fair  surplus  all  the 
year  round,  and  drives  an  overshot  wheel  forty  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  rate  of  about  eleven  revolutions  per  minute.     Spur  gears  of 
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2  to  1  ratio  give  the  necessary  motion  to  the  pump-rod  and  air- 
compressor.  The  cost  of  the  wheel  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  steam-engine  and  boiler  fitted  to  the  work.  Coal  would  have 
to  be  drawn  to  the  mine  up  the  Palisades,  and  over  such  a  dis- 
tance that  its  cost  would  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  water.  This 
case  is  also  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  a  turbine-wheel  could 
not  be  economically  applied,  as  it  would  have  to  run  so  fast  that 
to  gear  down  to  the  six  revolutions  required  for  the  pump  would 
involve  an  impracticable  application  of  gearing. 

Mr,  Manning,* — The  allowance  of  If  pounds  for  running  the 
compound  engine,  including  the  banking  of  fires,  is  taken  from  the 
engines  of  the  Nurse  Mills,  which  were  tested  very  carefully  by 
reliable  parties,  and  the  cost  came  inside  of  that.  That  was  with 
new  boilers  and  everything  in  good  working  order.  The  pressure 
of  steam,  as  I  recollect  it  now,  was  120  pounds.  That  has  been 
exceeded.  Better  results  than  that  even  have  been  obtained.  The 
next  point  as  to  evaporation  of  the  boiler  requiring  nine  pounds 
and  over,  that  is  not  a  difficult  feat  by  any  means.  A  properly 
designed  boiler  will  evaporate  over  ten  pounds  of  water  from  feed 
of  100  to  120  degrees  to  steam  of  100  pounds.  If  the  gentleman 
is  dubious  on  the  subject,  if  he  will  come  up  and  see  me  some 
day,  I  will  show  him  how  it  is  done.  The  figures  were  based 
largely  on  my  experience  at  the  Amoskeag  Mills.  The  difficulties 
of  obtaining  exact  cost,  except  from  the  known  evaporation  of  the 
boiler  by  boiler  test,  and  the  weight  of  water  accounted  for  in  the 
engine,  comes  iu  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  steam  plant  is  run 
practically  by  one  pipe.  There  are  several  large  pairs  of  engines, 
two  large  presses,  and  one  large  compound  and  other  small 
engines,  all  receiving  steam  from  the  same  pipe  and  always  in 
operation  at  the  same  time,  besides  very  many  other  uses,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  test  there  from  the  measurement  of 
the  water  evaporated,  the  coal  to  do  it,  and  the  performance  of 
any  one  engine.  The  figures  given,  I  think,  can  be  pretiy  readily 
substantiated  from  the  fact. 

Prof.  Denton, — The  allowance  of  $3.50,  on  page  505,  Mr.  Man- 
ning, is  that  from  a  measurement  or  a  guess? 

Mr,  Manning. — No,  sir,  that  is  not  a  guess.     That  is  the  credit 
given  from  the  actual  work  done  by  the  steam. 


*  Author's  closure  under  the  rules. 
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THE  OLD   LOCOMOTIVE  ''SAMPSON.'' 

BT  D  W.  BOBB,  AVHSBST,   N.  S. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

At  the  Albion  coal-mines  in  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  may 
be  found  a  curious  collection  of  old  machinery,  mostly  lying  rusty 
iind  disused,  which,  to  the  engineer  of  to-day,  recalls  the  times  of 
Watt  and  Stephenson,  and  the  early  days  of  the  steam-engine. 
While  making  a  recent  visit  to  this  place,  the  writer  was  shown 
ffiany  mechanical  curiosities,  notably  three  old  locomotives,  built 
by  Timothy  Hackworth  in  the  shops  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  in  England,  in  the  year  1838 ;  also  a  condensing  beam 
eiigine,  built  about  1828,  with  ponderous  flywheel  and  square  driv- 
ing shaft     A  blowing  cylinder,  used  to  supply  air  to  a  foundr}^ 
cupola  of  ancient  construction,  still  in  use,  is  connected  with  one 
end  of  the  beam,  the  crank  shaft  being  connected  with  the  other 
end  and  the  steam  cylinder  nearer  the  center  of  the  beam.     Steam 
for  this  engine  was  furnished   by    an   old-fashioned  egg-shaped 
boiler.    The  working  pressure  did  not  exceed  five  pounds  above 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  was  supplied  by  gravity  from  a  tank 
Placed  a  few  feet  above  it.     Leaks  were  repaired  by  simply  fitting 
a  plate  over  the  leak,  in  the  inside,  well  packed  with  potatoes  or 
liorse  dung,  the  very  moderate  pressure  rendering  rivets  or  bolts 
unnecessary.     One  of  the  locomotives  referred  to,  the  "  Sampson," 
^as  in  use  as  late  as  the  year  1882,  is  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and,  as  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  first  English  locomo- 
biles, a  brief  description  may  not  be  uninteresting.     As  previously 
fixated,  it  was  built  at  the  repair  shops  of  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
^n  Railway,  at  New  Sheldon,  Durham   Co.,  England,  and  was 
^fought  out  with  two  similar  locomotives,  in  1839,  to  run  on  a 
'ailway,  built  for  the  Albion  mines,  to  convey  coal  from  its  pits  at 
Stellarton,  to  Pictou  Harbor,  a  distance  of  six  miles.    As  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration  (Fig.  114),  the  ^*  Sampson  "  has  three  pairs  of 
<lriving  wheels,  coupled  in  the  usual  manner,  and  not  differing 
very  much  in  appearance  from  the  driving  wheels  of  the  modem 
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■'niognl"  locomotives.     These  wheels  consist  of  a  cast-iron  cei 
and  an  ontftr  rim.  also  of  east   iron,  twelve  wooden  pings  be 


driven  between  the  center  and  rim  to  Iiold  the  rim  in  place. 
tires  are  ot  iron  or  steel,  shrunk  on  in  the  usnal  maimer, 
axles,  which  are  five  and  five-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  rai 
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ordinary  journal  boxes,  bolted  to  brackets  raade  of  boiler  plate, 
which  are  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler  (Fig.  111).  The  boiler 
is  a  plain  cylindrical  shell,  fifty -four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
thirteen  feet  long,  containing  a  single  return  flue,  twenty  inches  in 
diameter ;  one  end  being  fitted  with  grates  was  used  as  a  furnace. 
The  products  of  combustion  following  the  flue  to  the  front  end  of 
the  boiler,  were  then  returned  direct  to  the  smoke-stack,  which  is 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  locomotive  (Fig.  112).  The  cylinders  and 
driving  gear  are  at  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  driver's 
place  was  at  the  front,  so  that  he  could  keep  a  good  lookout  ahead. 
The  fireman  was  stationed  at  the  rear. 

The  cylindei-s  (15|"  dia.  x  18"  stroke)  are  vertical,  resting  on 
cast-iron  box-like  frames,  forming  part  of  a  bonnet  or  hood  which 
partially  encloses  the  valve  gear,  pumps,  throttle  and  reversing 
levers  and  other  working  parts.  The  cross  heads,  instead  of  being 
guided  by  slides  in  the  ordinary  way,  have  an  aiTangement  of 
levers  and  sliding  block  (Fig.  113).  That  this  device  caused  very 
little  friction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  original  pins  and  brass 
bushes  in  the  levers  and  sliding  block  are  still  in  place,  and  show 
very  little  wear,  after  forty  years  of  almost  constant  use.  The 
valve  gear  consists  of  four  eccentrics,  attached  to  the  axle  to  which 
the  cylinders  are  connected  ;  the  eccentric  rods  extending  up  into 
the  hood  on  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  have  forked  ends  which 
engage  the  pins  of  a  rock  arm,  which  is  connected  with  the  slide 
valves ;  these  eccentric  rods  are  controlled  by  the  reversing  lever, 
respectively  engaging  or  disengaging  them  for  the  forward  or 
backward  motion  (Fig.  112).  The  feed  pumps,  two  in  number,  are 
coimected  with  the  eccentric  rods,  and  were  thus  brought  within 
the  hood  in  full  view  of  the  driver ;  in  fact,  this  arrangement  of 
cylinders  and  valve  motion  gave  the  driver  a  convenient  oversight 
of  all  the  working  parts  of  the  engine  while  in  motion,  and  with- 
out leaving  his  place ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
outside  to  ascertain  the  height  of  water  or  pressure  of  steam,  the 
water  gauges  and  steam  gauge  being  located  on  the  side  of  the 
boiler.  The  steam  gauge  consists  of  a  spring  scale  attached  to  the 
lever  of  the  safety-valve.^  The  pressure  of  steam  did  not  exceed 
forty  pounds,  the  spring  scale  being  graduated  to  fifty.  The 
exhaust  steam  after  leaving  the  cylinders  was  conveyed  within  the 
shell  of  the  boiler  (Fig.  112)  to  the  smoke-stack.  The  reason  for 
thus  reheating  the  exhaust  steam  is  difficult  to  understand.  Probably 
the  idea  was  that  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  could  be  utilized  within 
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the  boiler,  the  designer  overlooking  or  not  clearly  understanding 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  live  steam  within  the  boiler. 

That  the  engineers  of  that  date  (1838)  had,  to  some  extent, 
grasped  the  requirements  of  locomotive  construction,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  many  devices  made  use  of  in  this  early  representa- 
tive of  the  "  species  locomotive "  which  are  still  in  use ;  such  as 
the  three  pairs  of  coupled  driving  wheels,  placed  as  near  together 
as  possible,  the  center  pair  being  without  flange,  the  forced  draught 
obtained  by  means  of  the  exhaust  in  the  smoke-stack,  and  the  cylin- 
ders connected  outside  the  frame. 

One  of  these  locomotives  was  driven  bj'  George  Davidson,  who 
worked  on  them  while  being  built  in  England,  And  came  out  to 
^ova  Scotia  with  them  in  1839  ;  he  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest 
if  not  the  oldest  locomotive  driver  in  America.     He  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  and  tells  many  reminiscences  of  his  forty  years  on  the 
fail.    Donald  Thompson,  a  "canny  Scot,"  and  another  faithful 
veteran,  scorns  the  modern  locomotive  with  its  complicated  gauges, 
air-brakes,  etc.,  and  delights  to  recount  a  feat  of  hauling  a  train  of 
ai'out  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  tons  of  coal  out  of  a  crooked 
siding  on  a  wet  day,  which  one  of  the  Intercolonial  R.  R.  engines 
failed  to  move.     In  reply  to  the  writer's  inquiry  as  to  the  eflfect 
^^  winter  weather  on  the  unprotected,  cabless  "  Sampson,"  the 
veteran  replied  :  "  An'  the  rain  an'  wind  an'  snaw  for  forty  year 
never  made  auld  Donald  Tampson  shiever  yet."     Further  interro- 
gation as  to  the  care  of  his  engine  elicited  the  following  :  "  'Deed 
^^   I  was  far  more  carefu'  o'  her  than  of  tlie  gude  wife." 

The  sand-box  of  the  "  Sampson  "  consisted  of  two  buckets  of 
s^^d,  one  at  each  end  of  the  locomotive,  the  sand  being  thrown  by 
"^nd  on  the  rails.  This  duty  was  attended  to  by  the  driver  when 
"Moving  ahead,  and  by  the  fireman  when  moving  backward. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  LOSS  BY  FRWTl 
IX  A  TRANSMITTING  DYNAMOMETER  UNDER  I 
FERENT  LOADS  AND  SPEEDS. 


Teie  writer  of  tliis  paper  spoke,  at  the  Pliiladelphia  Meetir 
the  Society  in  1887,  of  sundry  reeorda  in  liis  posBession,  of  a  8 
of  expeHmentB  made  in  1871,  in  order  to  ascertaiD  the  amount 
proportion  of  power  absorbed  by  a  balance  dynamometer,  in  t 
mitting  through  it  different  loads  at  different  velocities.  Gr 
to  his  surprise  then,  the  friction  was  found  to  remain  eon 
under  a  very  (considerable  increase  of  load  and  to  vary  slightly 
the  velocity,  and  as  the  experiments  described  then  and 
by  Professor  Tlmi-ston  have  fnlly 
firmed  the  results  which  I  then  an 
at,  I  have  looked  up  my  old  notes 
tabulated  a  portion  of  them  in  such 
as  to  show  not  only  the  constancy  o 
friction  in  the  dynamometer,  but 
the  consequent  decrease  of  the  c 
cient  of  friction,  thereby  confir 
the  results  reported  by  Mr.  G.  J 
Woodbury,  at  the  meeting  of  No 
her,*  1884. 

The  dynamometer  used  in  thesi 
I  periments  was  the  same  in  princip 
the  one  shown  in   the  illustration 
Fio.  115.  somewhat  different  in  form  of  cont 

tion,  the  receiving  and  delivering  pulleys  standing  horizontal 
each  other,  instead  of  vertically.  The  belt  from  the  shaft  wai 
ried  to  the  lower  pair  of  pulleys,  so  as  to  operate  directly  o 
steelyard,  and  a  bronze  friction  pulley,  12"  diameter  and  4" 
was  substituted  for  the  pair  of  pulleys  on  the  other  shaft.     Ti 
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friction  pulley  was  fitted  a  Prony  brake,  having  a  lever*  of  the  same 
length  as  the  steelyard  shown,  or  the  radius  of  a  10  ft.  circle  or 
19.0985  inches,  as  accurately  as  it  was  possible  to  measure  it.     The 
brake  was  made  of  ash,  and  lined  with  blocks  of  cork,  leaving 
8pa(;e8  between  them,  which  were  filled  with  fiannel  soaked  in  oil, 
and  a  small  stream  of  water,  to  cool  the  pulley,  was  supplied  by  a 
funnel  on  the  top  of  the  brake.     A  dash-pot  similar  to  the  one 
shown  on  the  steelyard  was  also  attached  to  the  brake  to  steady  the 
motion.     The  first  125  experiments  were  rejected,  as  there  was  a 
continual  change,  although  agreeing  generally  with  the  later  tests. 
After  that  time,  the  brake  seemed  to  have  worn  to  a  smooth  fit  on 
the  pulley,  and  the  operator  who  managed  it  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  clamp-screws,  so  that  he  was  able  to  keep  the 
hrake  perfectly  level.     The  numbers  do  not  read  in  exactly  con- 
secutive order,  as  the  driving  pulleys  were  changed  many  times, 
^nd  as  these  changes  were  usually  made  at  noon  or  at  night,  when 
the  shafting  was  stopped,  the  experiments  recorded  reached  over 
several  days,  during  which  the  weather  and  temperature  were  vari- 
*t>le,  which  will  account  for  some  of  the  variations   in  friction 
shown. 

The  speed  was  also  variable,  the  trial  having  been  made  at  the 
®ci^  of  several  lines  of  shafting,  connected  by  various  belts,  and  sev- 
^'^^.l  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  source  of  power. 

Still  with  these  variations,  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the 

^^^iilts,  which  show  that  when  the  dynamometer  was  once  in  mo- 

^*^^n,  a  largely  increased  power  might  be  transmitted  through  it 

thout  increase  in  the  internal  friction  of  the  machine,  which  cor- 

lorates  Prof essor  Thurston's  experiments  with  the  steain  engine, 

d  consequently,  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  diminished  with 

^txe  load,  which  confirms  those  of  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury. 

As  I  believe  that  all  ascertained  facts  should  have  a  permanent 

^^^^cord,  I  am  desirous  that  these  data  should  be  included  in  the  pub- 

^ications  of  the  Society,  and  also  because  they  answer  the  questions 

"^^"^hich  have  been  asked  me  by  members,  as  to  how  any  reliable 

^>iea8ure  of  different  powers  could  be  obtained   by  a  transmitting 

dynamometer;  such  members  having  been  under  the  impression 

^liat  the  friction  in  the  dynamometer  would  vary  with  the  load 

transmitted.     These  trials  showed  me  that  it  did  not,  and  during  a 

long  period,  comprising  a  number  of  years  and   covering  many 

thousand  weighings,  I  have  simply  taken  the  power  absorbed  by  the 

dynamometer,  when  running  without  a  load,  and  deducted  it  from 
84 
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the    total  weighing  of    the   maeliine  tested.      I  have  found, 
these  tables  show,  a  slight  increase  in  the  friction,  with  increase  o 
velocity,  but  in  no  ascertainable  proportion  to  such  increase. 

It  will  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  cut  of  the  dynamometer^ 
that  these  tests  showed  the  whole  power  absorbed  by  it,  with  th^ 
exception  of  that  which  disappeared  at  the  first  bearing  and  pair  of 
bevels,  and  as  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  instrument  the  power 
would  be  applied  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  with  the  driving  belt 
acting  on  the  upper  shaft  and  pulleys,  the  weighing  of  the  dyna- 
mometer without  a  load  would  register  very  closely  the  amount  of 
power  consumed  in  it,  and  the  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
by  a  summary  of  such  weighings,  in  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills, 
with  those  derived  from  indicator  cards  taken  from   the   steam 
engines,  as  well  as  with  the  calculated  results  from  different  well 
known  and  thoroughly  verified  turbines,  have  shown  such  a  dose 
agreement,  and  so  small  a  percentage  of  difference,  as  to  satisfy 
me  that  such  a  dynamometer  is  a  perfectly  eflicient  and  reliable 
instrument. 

My  experience  with  spring  dynamometers  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory, but  I  believe  that  the  one  used  in  these  experiments  can  be 
depended  upon,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  "Emerson  power 
scale,"  the  difference  between  them  being  that  this  instrument 
includes  in  its  weighing  the  power  required  for  the  belt  to  the 
machine,  while  the  Emerson  power  scale  only  weighs  the  power  of 
the  niachine  itself,  minus  the  driving  belt,  and  therefore  falls  short 
in  the  summary,  when  applied  to  a  single  machine.  If  inserted  in 
a  line  of  shafting,  I  believe  it  will  register  the  power  transmitted 
by  that  shaft  accurately. 
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PHICTIONAL  EXPERIMKNTB  WITH  TBANSMITTING  DYNAMOMETER. 
APRIL  AND  MAT,  1871. 
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/'rof.  J.  E.  Denton. — If  I  understand  tliis  paper,  it  seems  to  me 
inaccurate  to  claim  that  it  records  any  measurement  of  a  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  which  confirms  the  experiments  on  the  friotioii 
of  engines  discussed  at  previous  meetings.  Mr.  Webber  has  a 
table  of  eoefScients  in  his  paper  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  power 
lost  ill  friction  to  the  power  transmitted.  But  he  inclndes  the 
friction  of  the  entire  apparatus,  embracing  four  bevel  gears, 
two  driving-pulleys,  two  spur-gears,  and  all  the  miscellaneous 
details.  It  is  impossible  to  saj  that  this  ratio  is  the  coefficient  of 
friction  on  any  out  bearing,  and  it  therefore  does  not  confirm  Mr. 
Woodbury's  experiments  in  my  opinion  at  all.  I  want  very  care- 
fully to  assert  to-day  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  particle  of 
proof  in  any  investigation  of  friction  ever  made,  that  Morin's 
laws  do  not  hold  for  ordinary  practical  oil-cups  or  restricted  rates 
of  feed.  I  have  reviewed  this  point  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Transactions  in  connection  with  Proi  Thurston's  paper. 

pTof.  Wood. — I  want  to  ask  Prof,  Denton  one  question.  You 
speuU  in  your  remarks  about  the  fiiction.  Did  you  meui  the 
friction  or  the  coefficient  ? 
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I^Tof.  Denton. — ^I  mean  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  prac- 
tically constant. 

Prof.  Wood. — When  you  spoke  of  the  shaft  and  the  bearings, 
you  meant  the  coefficient  ? 

Prof.  Denton. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  C.  J.  B.  Woodbury, — I  find  some  reference  has  been  made 
in  the  paper  to  former  experiments  of  mine,  I  need  only  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  read  several  years  ago  two  papers 
Wore  the  Society,  in  which  I  expressly  stated  that  the  variation 
of  the  coefficient  at  different  pressures  was  limited  as  a  practical 
matter  only  to  the  smaller  pressures  which  exist,  especially  in 
spinning  machinery,  where  the  pressure  is  so  hght  and  the  film 
of  oil  so  thick  that  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  is  an  important  part  of 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  material. 

Prof.  Denton, — I  would  like  to  add  a  word  in  view  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  remarks,  that  in  my  discussion  in  bringing  up  this 
point  I  agreed  with  Mr.  Woodbury  entirely,  that  his  experiments, 
just  as  he  says,  did  apply  to  these  particular  conditions,  and  all 
that  he  claimed  was  thoroughly  true ;  but  that  it  does  not  fit 
Morin's  conclusions.  Morin  worked  at  practical  shafting  fed 
with  oil  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webber,* — I  am  not  aware  that  the  actual  and 
ascertained  facts  of  the  paper,  carefully  noted  during  many  days 
with  the  assistance  of  a  skillful  practical  mechanic,  need  any  argu- 
ment on  my  part  to  sustain  them. 

Called  out  by  Prof.  Thurston's  papers  on  the  internal  resistance 
of  engines,  they  corroborate  them  fully  in  showing  that  a  large 
increase  of  power  was  transmitted  through  the  dynamometer 
without  any  perceptible  increase  in  its  internal  friction,  and  that 
they  agree  thus  with  Mr.  Woodbury  in  showing  a  great  decrease 
in  what  I  have  called  the  coefficient  of  friction  due  to  the  load. 

In  a  paper  which  I  have  in  ray  possession,  given  me  by  Mr. 
Woodbury  in  1883,  he  makes  the  coefficient  of  friction  under  a 
pressure  of  1  pound  per  square  inch  .1700,  under  a  pressure  of 
10  pounds  per  square  inch  .0348,  under  a  pressure  of  20  pounds 
per  square  inch  .0257,  and  under  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per 
square  inch  .0201,  and  it  is  these  results  which  I  have  said  my 
notes  confirm. 

I  have  not  attacked  Morin  in  any  way,  but  may  say  that  hav- 
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ing  met  him  personally  in  early  life,  and  knowing  something  of 
the  conditions  under  which  his  experiments  were  made,  I  con- 
sider myself  fully  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  value  of  those 
experiments,  and  whether  they  limit  the  extent  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  laws  of  friction.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  that  the 
term  "  coefficient  of  friction,"  as  I  use  it  in  the  paper,,  is  exact  as 
to  the  friction  of  any  one  bearing  or  gear,  but  it  was  the  only  avail- 
able term  I  could  use  to  represent  the  proportion  of  the  total  of 
transmitted  power  absorbed  in  the  transmitting  instrument. 

Whatever  previous  theories  these  facts  may  conflict  with,  they 
are  facts,  and  as  such  are  presented  for  record. 


l.^. 
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CCCXXXV. 

CORNISH  OR  DOUBLE-BEAT  PUMP   VALVES. 

BT  A.  F.   NAOLE,  CHICAGO,  IliL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Iw  the  earlier  studies  of  the  writer  there  were  few  problems 
which  perplexed  him  more  than  to  find  a  satisfactory  theory  for 
the  construction  of  a  double-beat  pump  valve.  The  text-books 
were  silent  on  the  subject,  and  engineering  journals  contained  only 
illustrations  without  sufficient  data  for  any  analytical  investigation. 
Kence  he  had  to  gather  what  facts  could  be  found,  and  attempt  to 
forninlate  a  theory. 

halves  were  found  with  seats  nearly  an  inch  in  width,  sometimes 
flat  and  sometimes  beveled.  The  unbalanced  area  was  rarely  deter- 
minable, and  the  weight  was  never  given.  The  possible  lift  was 
frequently  noted,  but  whether  the  valve  ever  reached  this  limit  was 
^ot  recorded.  Sometimes  valves  were  known  to  rise  with  such 
^orce  as  to  break  the  stop  provided,  and  then  again  they  would  seat 
^^th  such  violence  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  pump.  There 
^^eoied  to  be  no  intelligent  practice  on  the  subject,  And  the  prob- 
lem ^as  evidently  one  which  theory  could  not  solve,  and  the  only 
^^y  was  to  make  something,  and  then  experiment  with  weights, 
springs,  and  air  snifted  or  pumped  in,  until  something  passably 
good  was  arrived  at. 

The  principal  features  into  which  the  subject  appeared  to  divide 
itself  were : 

1.  The  width  of  seats. 

2.  The  unbalanced  area. 

3.  Its  weight. 

4.  Its  lift. 

5.  Its  form  of  body. 

1.  The  width  of  seat  What  should  be  the  width  of  a  valve 
seat?  Theoretically,  a  knife  edge,  so  that  the  same  area  should  be 
presented  to  the  water  pressure  before  as  after  it  is  lifted.  Prac- 
tically, only  sufficiently  wide  to  sustain  the  pressure  brought  to 
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bear  upon  it  without  injury  to  the  metal.  Brass  should  sustain  a 
pressure  of  at  least  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface  with  safety 
and  permanency.     This  is  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  its  crushing 

strength,  and  only  about 
two-thirds  the  pressure 
brought  upon  crank-piD> 
journals.  The  comparison 
with  a  revolving  journal  is- 
not  perfect,  but  if  the  valve 
seats  genti}',  as  it  should^ 
1,000  lbs.  per  square  iDcIi> 
would  not  seem  to  Be  too- 
great.  Upon  this  basis  my 
valve  would  have  less  than> 
one-quarter  the  width  of 
seat  of  any  known  previous- 
practice.  I  knew  of  no- 
reason  why  the  seat  should 
be  flat,  for  it  is  much  more 
—  likely  to  lodge  dirt  or  sand 
than  a  beveled  one,  and 
the  latter  would  also  be 
more  conducive  to  an  easj 
flow  of  water. 

2.  The  unbalanced  area.  With  a  wide  seat  it  is  inopossible  to 
know  exactly  what  the  unbalanced  area  of  a  valve  really  is.  It  may 
be  that  of  either  extreme  between  the  inside  or  outside  diameters^ 
as  indicated  in  Figs.  116  and  117,  or  it  may  be  a  yet  worse  case  if 
the  bearing  should  be  perfect  over  its  entire  surface,  like  Fig.  118, 
where  it  may  approximate  to  a  vacuum  between  the  faces. 

Upon  the  supposition  of  this  the  extreme  condition,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  118,  an  illustrative  case  will  attract  attention  as  the  possible 
explanation  for  the  violent  and  noisy  action  of  many  double-beat 
valves.  Assume  a  valve  whose  lower-seat  inside  diameter  is  12 
inches,  and  upper  outside  diameter  9  inches,  width  of  seats  one-half 
inch,  and  a  water  pressure  of  80  lbs.  per  square  inch.    We  now  find 

The  area  of  13  inches  = 132.73  sq.  in,. 

The  area  of    9  inches  = 63.62  sq.  in. 

Unbalanced  area  by  outside  diameters 69.11  sq.  in^ 

Area  of  12  inches  = 113.10  sq.  in^ 


Kg.  116. 
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Area  of  10  inches  = 78.54  sq.  in. 

Unbalanced  area  by  inside  diameters 34.66  sq.  in. 

Seat  area  100  per  cent,  of  inside  unbalanced  area, 
and  about  80  x  69.11  -^  34.55  =  160  lbs.  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  of  surface. 

Extreme  pressure  re- 
quired to  open  the  valve, 
exclnsive  of  its  weight, 
is  (80  +  15)  X  69.11  -f- 
34.56  =  190  pounds  per 
square  inch,  more  than 
double  the  static  or  nor- 
mal pressure.  If  we  as- 
sume but  a  slight  air 
pocket  inside  of  the  valve, 
in  which  the  air  will  be 
compressed  to  this  great 
pressure,  is  it  not  evident 
that,  at  the  instant  of 
opening,  the  valve  will 
be  projected  upward  with 
great  force  ?  Even  if  we 
do  not  assume  a  vacuum  to 
exist  between  the  faces,  it 
is  still  certain  that  some- 
thing less  than  the  normal  pressure  must  be  between  the  faces,  or 
the  valve  would  be  in  a  leaky  condition;  and  hence  there  must 
inevitably  be  required  a  greater  pressure  per  square  inch  to  start 
the  valve  than  exists  outside  of  it,  and  this  condition  is  one  which 
accounts  for  the  shocks  and  noise  of  these  valves. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  valve,  I  thought  it  was  the  weight  of  the 
valve,  if  free  to  move,  which  determined  the  velocity  of  discharge 
through  it.  If  the  valve  is  large  in  diameter  compared  with  its  lift, 
so  that  the  velocity  of  approach  becomes  so  small  that  it  could  be 
ignored,  and  its  form  of  such  gentle  curves  that  no  violent 
impingement  occurs,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  weight  per 
square  inch  of  unbalanced  area  must  govern  the  flow  or  velocity; 
for  it  is  this  weight  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  pressure  upon  the 
water  within  the  valve  which  causes  the  outward  flow.  And  if 
this  theory  were  correct,  then  the  flow  through  it  would  have  the 
same  velocity  at  any  position  it  might  be  in,  and  the  valve  should 


Fig.117. 


fiUh. 
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rise  and  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  the  changing  velocity  of  the 
plunger.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  valve  be  of  irregular  form, 
very  light,  and  the  velocity  of  approach  very  great,  then  the  calcu- 
lation for  its  action  would 
be  very  complicated. 

4.  lU  lift.  This  is 
practically  answered  in 
the  last  section.  The  ve- 
locity being  determined 
by  the  weight,  and  always 
the  same  for  the  same 
weight,  then  its  lift  would 
naturally  adjust  itself  to 
the  changing  speed  of  the 
plunger,  so  that  the  requi- 
site water  might  be  sup- 
plied to  it  or  discharged 
from  it.  If,  for  example, 
a  valve  weighed  one  pound 
per  square  inch  of  its  in- 
side unbalanced  area,  it 
was  reasoned  that  the  ve- 
locity through  the  valve  would  be  that  due  to  this  pressure,  or, 
applying  the  well-known  formula : 

V  =  8.03  X  Vh, 

V  =  12.20  feet  per  second. 

The  size  of  the  plunger  and  its  velocity,  and  the  number  of 
valves,  now  determine  the  lift  of  each  valve. 

5th.  The  form  of  the  vcUve.  First  of  all,  there  should  be  no  air 
pockets,  such  as  are  possible  in  such  forms  as  are  shown  in  Figs. 
116,  117,  or  118.  The  curves  should  all  be  of  easy  lines  in 
order  to  avoid  impact,  it  being  reasoned  that  flat  surfaces,  particu- 
larly at  the  upper  bend  of  the  valve,  would  cause  an  impact  which 
would  make  the  valve  rise  more  than  that  due  to  the  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  velocity.  An  extreme  view  would  be  that  if  a  square 
elbow,  or  right-angled  turn,  were  made  at  the  upper  end,  the  pres- 
sure would  be  double  that  due  to  the  velocity,  comparing  the  effect 
with  the  relation  of  square  elbows  to  easy  bends  in  pipes. 

With  these  theories  in  mind  I  constructed  the  pump  valves  for 
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die  High  Service  Pamping  Engine  at  Providence,  R.  L  The 
eDgine  is  of  the  vertical  compound  type,  with  cranke  exactly  oppo- 
site eitch  other  (the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  I 
believe,  1874)  and  geared  1  to  5,  driving  two  horizontal  double- 
acting  plunger  pumps.  For  full  description  of  this  engine  see 
FranHin  Tnetitute  Journal  for  September,  1876.     The  plungers 


arc  17  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke,  and  the  greatest  speed 
sbout  20  revolutions  per  minute.,  All  the  valves  were  of  the  same 
size,  and  only  one  for  each  inlet  or  outlet,  and  that  was  12  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  lower  seat,  and  9j  inches  at  the  upper.  The 
seats  were  designed  to  be  tliree-eightJis  of  an  inch  wide,  but  the 
teais,  not  the  valves,  were  actually  chamfered  so  that  only  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  bearing-surface  remained. 
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Fig.  119  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  valve,  and  Fig.  120  a  f nil-size 
section  of  the  seat. 


ItYdfa. 


Fig.  120. 

The  weight  was  53.44  lbs.  in  water,  one-seventh  less  than  in  the  air. 


Mean  net  water  pressure         ~ 

52  lbs. 

Lower  seat  outside  diameter 

12f" 

zzz. 

127.68  sq.  in. 

"       "     inside 

12f' 

^^ 

122.72     « 

Upper    **     outside       " 

H 

^^ 

65.40    " 

"    inside         ** 

9| 

nz 

69.03     " 

;Sret  outside  unbalanced  area 

62.28 

(C 

''    inside            " 

— 

58.69 

C( 

Seat  area 

^^^^ 

8.59 

it 

The  seat  area  is  only  16  per  cent,  of  inside  area,  and  only 
52  X  62.28  -T-  8.59=377  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

Upon  the  theory  of  a  perfect  seating,  the  pressure  required  to 
open  the  valve  would  be  62.28  x  (52  +  15)  -f-  53.69  =  77.31  lbs. 

I  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  perfect  seating  of  a  ground  valve  as  to  produce  the  condition 
of  a  vacuum,  but  somewhere  between  a  vacuum  and  the  water  pres- 
sure it  must  be,  and  I  have  assumed  this  extreme  condition  the 
better  to  illustrate  a  theory. 

These  valves  worked  noiselessly  at  the  greatest  speed,  and  after 
six  months'  run  the  grinding-marks  were  not  worn  away. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  valve  weighed  just  about  1  lb.  per  sq. 
inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area,  and  hence,  if  the  theory  advanced 
in  section  3  were  correct,  the  velocity  of  the  water  through  it  should 
have  been  12.20  ft.  per  second.  It  proved  to  be  fully  20.00  ft. 
per  second. 

In  order  to  learn  how  much  truth  there  was  in  these  theories,  I 
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took  several  indicator  caitlfi  directly  from  the  valve  iteelf.  Asmftll 
biiiBs  rod  {^  ")  came  through  a  etuffing-box  directly  over  the  center 
of  the  valve,  and  over  this  was  placed  an  old-fashioned  MacNanght 
indicator  with  a  light  spring.  Just  how  maeh  this  stnffing-boz 
and  spring  affected  the  correctness  of  the  diagram  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  care  was  taken  that  at  tlie  instant  of  taking  the  cards 
the  stnfting-box  would  be  very  free. 

These  cards  are  reproduced  at  full  size  in  Figs.  121, 122,  and  123, 
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Rg.  133. 
and  the  dotted  lines  are  added  to  represent  the  line  of  velocities  of 
the  plunger  at  all  points  of  the  stroke. 

Fig,  124  is  an  enlargement  of  a  card  taken  at  8,75  revolntions 
per  minute  in  order  to  sliow  more  perfectly  the  relation  of  the  two 
lines. 

The  greatest  lift  attained  at 

11  rev.     per  min.     =     ^     inches       =i        .033         ft. 

13     "  "       .     =     ^       "  ;=        .039 

18    "  "  =    A      "        ■=       .047        " 
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It  is  not  possible  to  know  the  exact  diameters  at  whieli  the  dis- 
cbarge may  be  considered  to  take  place,  but  I  assumed  it  for  the 
lower  seat  at  12  inches,  and  the  upper  at  9^  inches. 

Circumference  of  discharge  at 

12  inches  diameter       =  37.70  inches 

9^      "  "  =  28.27      '' 


Total  '^  65.97     =       5.50  ft. 


Area  of  discharge  of  valve  at 


11  rev. 

— 

5.50  X  .032 

— 

.1760 

sq.  ft. 

13  « 

= 

5.50  X  .039 

^= 

.2145 

a 

18  " 

— 

5.60  X  .047 

r^ 

.2585 

t( 

Area  of  17  inches  plunger  1.576 


« 


U  ii 


Maximum  velocity  of  plunger  at 

11  rev.  =  4  X  2  X  11  x  1.57  -r-  60  =  2.30  ft.  per  sec. 
13    "     =  4  x  2  X  13  X  1.57  -MO  =  2.72   " 
18    "     =  4  X  2  X  18  X  1.57  ^  60  =  3.77    " 

Displacement  of  plunger  at 

11  rev.     =     1.576  X  2.30       =     3.6248  c.  ft.  per  sec. 
13    "       =     1.576  X  2.72       =     4.2867 
18     "       =     1.576  X  3.77       =^     5.9415 

Velocity  through  valve  at 

11  rev.     =     3.6248  -~  .1760  =  20.60     it.     per  sec. 

13    "       =     4.2867  --  .2175  =  20.00      " 

18    **       =     5.9415  -r-  .2585  =  23.00 

It  was  calculated  to  be  12 .  20      " 

Head  due  to  velocity  of  20.60  ft.  =  6.60  ft.     or    2.87  lbs. 

a      u     u        «        a  20.00  "     =  6.20    "      "    2.70    '* 
«      "      "        "        "23.00"     =8.20   "      "    3.57    " 

Weight  of  valve  per  square  inch  of  unbalanced  area,  1.00    " 
Katio  of  weight  of  valve  to  pressure  due  to  flow  through  the 
valve,  about  1  to  3. 

The  diagrams,  as  well  as  experience,  showed  : 

First,  that  the  width  of  a  valve  seat  could  safely  be  brought  to  a 
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very  narrow  surface,  probably  much  less  than  I  made  it  (|^") ;  for 
the  pressure  in  this  case  was  but  377  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface. 

Secondly,  that  the  lift  of  a  valve  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
velocity  of  the  plunger,  if  it  is  not  too  light  so  as  to  be  brought  to 
its  stop  before  the  maximum  velocity  of  plunger  is  attained.  The 
deviation  from  this  theoretical  curve,  as  shown  in  the  cards,  is 
attributable  to  the  friction  of  the  stem  running  to  the  indicator,  and 
possibly  somewhat  to  seat  area,  small  as  it  is. 

Thirdly,  that  in  the  form  of  valve  shown,  the  theory  that  the 
velocity  of  the  water  through  the  valve  is  that  due  to  the  head 
corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  valve  per  square  inch  of  un- 
balanced area,  did  not  prove  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  I  can 
conceive  of  but  one  reason  for  this  great  variation  from  the  theory 
assumed,  and  that  is,  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  issuing  stream 
diminished  the  vertical  pressure.  I  think  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  is  a  mathematical  demonstration  for  the  resultant  ver- 
tical force  due  to  an  issuing  horizontal  stream  from  a  curved  aper- 
ture, and  express  correctly  the  relation  of  lift  to  weight,  but  I  have 
not  attempted  to  thus  solve  that  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
friction  of  stem  or  force  of  spring  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
deviation. 

The  valves  were  symmetrical  and  round  in  form,  and  were  after- 
wards turned  down  and  reduced  in  weight  to  35  lbs.  in  water,  or 
.66  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area,  but  I  regret 
that  I  took  no  further  diagrams.  The  narrow  seats,  and  the  quiet 
action,  and  the  synchronous  motion  with  the  plunger,  were  the 
more  important  features  in  my  mind  at  that  time,  and  the  question 
of  weight  of  valve  was  left  to  experiment  after  all. 

OTHER   DOUBLE-BEAT   PUMP   VALVES. 

The  valves  for  the  Cornish  Pumping  Engine  at  Providence, 
B.  I.,  were  made  of  substantially  the  same  design  as  the  one  jnst 
described  for  the  High  Service  Engine.  The  dimensions  and  form 
are  shown  in  Fig.  125.  Its  seats  were  chamfered  in  the  same 
manner  to  about  one-eighth  of  inch  in  width,  and  the  valves  always 
worked  well,  although  nothing  is  known  of  the  pressure  required 
to  operate  them.  The  valve  weighed  in  water,  per  square  inch  of 
unbalanced  inside  area,  1.28  lbs. ;  outside  area,*l.il  lbs. ;  and  seat 
area  about  12  per  cent,  of  inside  area.  Water  pressure  80  lbs. 
Pressure  upon  seats,  680  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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8T.    LOOlfi    BIQH    BEKVICE   PUMP   VALVE. 

I  do  not  kaow  who  deeigoed  the  valves  for  this  eugine,  bnt  I  am 
in  possesBion  of  a  drawing  of  one,  whicii  is  shown  in  Fig.  126.  From 
the  data  ^ven  I  find  that  its  weight  in  water  per  square  inch  of 


Kg.  125. 

nEi<i^  unbalanced  area  is  1.86  lbs. ;  and  for  ontside  nnbalanced  area 
^1-12  lbs. 
^'i  tiie  drawing  is  this  indoreemeiit : 

These  valves  are  working  under  a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per  square 
inulij  seat  with  very  little  noise,  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  at  the 
St-  Txiuis  Water  Works,  November  27tli,  1873." 

Seat  area  is  67  per  cient.  of  inside  area,  and  pressure  per  square 
incH  about  250  lbs. 

MILWAUKEE  WATER  WOKKS    PUMP  VALVE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  E.  P.  Allia  &  Co.  works,  and  a  member  of  this  Society,  for  a 
lull  description  and  drawing  of  this  valve.  It  is  reproduced  to 
«ate  in  Fig.  127. 

Its  weight  in  water  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area  is 
.iOlbs. ;  outside  unbalanced  area  is  .21  lbs. 
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Its  seat  area  is  88  per  cent,  of  inside  area. 

Water  pressure  53  lbs. 

Pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  seats,  aboDt  120  lbs.,  which  is 
exceedingly  light. 

PInnger  2li  inches  in  diameter,  3  feet  stroke,  and  maximnm 
revolution  25  per  minute,  or  3.92  feet  per  second.  There  are  ten 
valves  for  each  end  of  the  pump. 
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Maximum  possible  lift  of  valve     .         .         .         |j". 

Talve  opening  about ^i". 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  as  followed  in  calculatiog  the 
relation  of  plunger  velocity  and  flow  of  water  through  thevaWee  ia 
the  case  of  the  Providence  High  Service  Engine,  we  find,  npon  the 
supposition  that  the  valve  reached  its  full  possible  lift,  that  the 
velocity  through  the  valve  was  5.68  feet  per  second,  hnt  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  the  valves  reach  this  limit  |  Thanks  to  the 
indicator  for  dispelling  tliis  illusion.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
marks  on  the  stop  show  that  the  valves  reach  it,  I  do  not  tliink 
that  conclusive  evidence ;  for,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  broad  Beat 
can  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  valve  up  to  a  very  great  height, 
and  yet  recede  again  as  soon  as  open. 
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Mr.  Keynoldft  writes  me  in  explanation  of  the  action  of  th^ 
valves  as  follows  :   *^  You  will  notice  that  the  stop  rings  (Fig.  127^ 

are  screwed  on,  which  all 


the  lift  of  the  valve  to 
J\yil     adjusted  in  order  to  make 
P^-^^"work  at  its   quietest   pQi'M 
At  high  speeds  (say  200  f  e 
per  minute)   the  valves  a. 
somewhat    nois}^   but    in 
pump  with  valve  area  equi 
to  75  per  cent,    of  plunge 
area,  and  at  a  speed  of  100  tc 
125    feet    per    minute,   the 
valves  are  practically  noise- 
less." 

Unless  I  had  positive  evi 
^•^^Trt'.  dence  to  the  contrary,  such 

perhaps,  as  is  only  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  indicator,  I  shoulc 
doubt  very  much  whether  these  valves  ever  lifted  above  one-half  ai 
inch.  And  the  noise  that  begins  to  manifest  itself  at  the  highe: 
speed  I  should  attribute  to  the  broad  seats,  as  already  explained  U 
be  possible. 

With  such  broad  seats  there  is  the  constant  uncertainty  in  one' 
mind  whether  to  refer  the  unbalanced  area  to  the  inside  or  outsid 
diameters.  If  we  take  it  at  the  inside  diameters,  and  approximately 
take  the  pressure  producing  the  velocity  through  the  valve  at  thre< 
times  its  weight,  as  shown  by  the  cards  to  be  nearly  the  ratio,  w< 
find  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  stream  to  be  about  13.2  feet  pe 
second,  instead  of  5.68  feet  if  wide  open,  and  hence  its  lift  onh 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  If  taken  at  the  outside  diametei 
we  find  the  velocity  to  be  about  9.67  feet  per  second,  and  its  con 
sequent  lift  about  one-half  inch. 

Hejlections. — These  double-beat  valves  have  been  used  as  long  a 
the  Cornish  Pumping  Engine  itself,  and  with  more  or  less  satisfac 
tion.  I  presume  it  is  possible  to  make  them  work  very  well  unde 
a  great  variety  of  conditions ;  but  there  is  one  feature  in  which  the^ 
are  necessarily  defective,  namely,  the  lift  nmst  always  be  quite  largi 
unless  great  power  is  sacrificed  to  reduce  it.  It  is  undeniable  tha 
a  small  lift  is  preferable  to  a  great  one,  and  hence  it  naturally  lead 
to  the  substitution  of  numerous  small  valves  for  one  or  several  largi 
ones.     To  what  extreme  reduction  of  size  this  view  might  safel] 
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.mnat  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  theeogineer  for  the  partioakr 

in  hand,  but  certainly,  theoretically,  we  mnat  adopt  small 
68.  Mr.  Corliss,  at  one  time,  carried  the  theory  so  far  as  to 
e  them  only  If  inches  in  diameter,  but  from  3  to  4  inches  is 
:nore  common  practice  now.  A  small  valve,  it  must  be  remem- 
d,  presents  proportionately  a  larger  surface  of  dischai^  with 
same  lift  than  a  larger  valve,  so  that  whatever  the  total  area  of 
e-seat  opening,  its  full  contents  can  be  discharged  with  lees  lift 
ngh  numerous  small  valves  than  with  one  large  one. 
did  not  intend  to  speak  of 
ler  valves  in  this  paper,  but 
itudy  of  the  subject  leads  up 
t  80  naturally  that  I  shall 
lion  it  a  moment.     1  think 

to  Mr.  Henry  R,  Worthing- 

belonga  the  honor  of  first 
f  numerous  small  rubber 
js  in  preference  to  the  larger 
1  valves  he  found  in  general 

Since  that  time  to  this  day, 
has  not  been  done  with  - 
■ital  organ  of  the  machine? 
sms  as  if  at  times  engineers 
jht  that  because  they  were 
ng  large  pumps,  tliey  must 
sarily  make  large  valves, 
lence  we  find  examples  of 
B  3  and  -t  ft.  in  diameter. 
ist  be  extremely  gratifying 
e  friends  of  Mr.  Worthing- 
)  find  that  the  latest  practice 
le  of  our  most  successful 
leers,  Mr.  Edwin  Keynolds,  is  that  of  Mr,  Worthington  many 

ago,  and  that  he  is  using  now  numerous  small  rubber  valves 
nost  a  standard  pattern  for  all  of  his  late  pumping  engines, 
indebted  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  a  drawing  of  this  valve,  and  it 
Toduced  in  Fig.  128.  You  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
nam  valve  area  in  minimum  space,  a 'number  of  cages,  or 
are  erected,  around  which  the  small  valves  are  placed. 
B  needless  to  say  that  tliese  valves  work  well  under  all  the 
tions  of  a  city  pumping  engine.     If,  at  first  thought,  the  large 
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Beat  area  wonld  seem  to  be  objectionable  for  the  resBOD  give: 
tlie  case  of  a  metal  ral  e  I  tl  'nk  we  an  find  an  explanation 
their  better  act  on  n  the  fact  tl  at  tl  e  softer  malenal  permits  i 
grad/udl  appl  cat  on  of  tl  e  water  p  essu  e  underneath  the  i 
while  w  tl  tl  e  m  tal  al  e  t  n  ost  e  es  a  1)  be  sudden.  Ave 
spring  is  gene  ally  used  to  1  m  t  tl  e  se  f  the  valve  but  an  i 
eator  diagran   ot    t    a  t  all  ft  and    ate  ot !  tt  wo  Id  be  instmci 


"^T^S^'- 


This  could  be  obtained  best  from  the  suction  valves,  if  the  p 
were  located  in  a  well  without  any  pipe  connection,  and  in  that 
no  stuffing-box  would  interfere  with  the  free  lift  of  the  valve. 


CHICAOO   WATER   WOKKS. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  for';the  year  1888  is  at  '- 
since  the  above  was  written,  and  it  contains  some  valuable 
relating  to  pump  valves  of  the  double-beat  pattern.  It  is  i 
leee  to  repeat  here  in  detail  the  data  given,  but  the  following 
eolations  are  made  therefrom ;  A  15-inch  valve  had  a  seat  ar 
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85j(  of  inside  unbalanced  area ;  and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of 
inside  unbalanced  area  =  i.31  lbs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of 
outside  unbalanced,  area  =  .71  lbs. 

The  above  valve  was  of  brass,  and  one  of  iron  with  wooden  seats 

was  substituted.     Its  seat  area  was  94^  of  inside  unbalanced  area, 

and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area  =  1.16 

'bs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  outside  unbalanced  area  =  .60  lbs. 

A  26-inch  valve  had  a  seat  area  of  75^  of  inside  unbalanced  area, 

8Dd  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area  =  1.41 

^1>6.;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  outside  unbalanced  area=  .80  lbs. 

An  8-inch  valve  had  a  seat  area  of  75^  of  inside  unbalanced 

Area,  and  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  inside  unbalanced  area 

=  .96  lbs. ;  its  weight  per  square  inch  of  outside  unbalanced  area  = 

•55  lbs. 

Water  pressure  65  lbs. 

All  these  valves  worked  poorly  and  noisily.  To  improve  their 
forking,  spiral  springs  were  added  to  their  already  overburdened 
height,  and  then  follows  the  story  of  the  large  quantities  of  air 
puraped  into  the  pump  chambers  in  order  to  make  the  valves  work 
well. 

I^age  189.—''  To  keep  these  valves  from  lifting  too  high,  and  to 
^^ake  them  seat  quickly,  spiral  springs  are  used.     They  work  all 
^^ght  as  long  as  they  are  new;  but  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  elas- 
ticity, or  break,  the  valves  cause  an  unnecessary  thumping  noise  in 
^"G  pumps,  and  a  trembling  of  the  floor." 

I^age  190. — "  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  these  large  center  valves 
t>roke  the  spiral  springs  and  stripped  the  nut  off  the  bolt  which 
"olds  the  valves."  Speaking  of  the  25-inch  valve,  the  report  says: 
"^  Thus  it  has  .845  lbs.  of  weight  per  square  inch  of  floating  area 
(what  I  have  termed  the  outside  unbalanced  area)  to  bring  it  down 
to  its  seat.  To  accelerate  this  the  four  spiral  springs  are  required." 
Of  the  8-incli  valve  it  says :  "  They  have  only  .56  lbs.  per  square 
inch  to  seat  them.  These  valves  work  noisily,  as  soon  as  the  spiral 
springs  are  weakened  or  broken,  which  is  immediately  noticed  in 
the  working  of  the  pump." 

Page  219. — "One  of  the  new  engines  stripped  the  nut  from  the 
bolt  which  holds  the  large  double-beat  suction  valve  in  place." 

It  is  diflScult  to  distinguish  between  the  noises  in  a  pump  caused 
by  the  closing  of  one  valve,  and  the  opening  of  the  other.  I  have 
no  reason  for  the  noisy  action  of  these  valves  other  than  has  been 
pointed  out  in  this  paper,  namely  the  excessive  seat  area.     Spiral 
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springs  served  to  soften  the  blow  upon  the  nnt,  or  stop,  in  the 
rising  of  the  valve,  and  when  they  were  broken  by  the  violent  con- 
cussion in  opening^  the  nut  was  also  soon  broken, 

I  do  not  think  the  springs  were  needed  to  help  close  the  valvei*^ 
they  were  already  excessively  heavy.  It  is  very  doubtful  in  my 
mind  whether  these  broad  seats  act  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a 
'*  floating"  surface.  The  real  surface,  or  area,  against  which  the 
water  impinges  to  lift  the  valve,  is  on  the  inside,  or  between  the 
seats,  and  to  that  area  the  weight  of  the  valve  should  be  referred. 
The  outflowing  current  moves  parallel  with  the  seats,  and  hence 
has  no  vertical  component  acting  to  lift  the  valve. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pressure  due*  to  the  velocity  of 
outflow  is  reduced  to  nearly  one-third  of  its  force  in  its  vertical 
effect  to  lift  the  valve,  by  the  oblique  direction  of  the  water  pass- 
ing through  the  valve ;  hence  I  do  not  think  the  seat  surface, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  flow,  should  be  added  to  the  lifting  area. 

The  report  proceeds,  after  speaking  of  the  constant  difficulties 
with  these  valves,  to  speak  of  the  great  improvement  effected  by 
substituting  for  them  numerous  small  (4^'^)  rubber  valves.  These 
valves  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Reynolds  pattern,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  128. 

SUMMARY  OF  VALVE  PROPORTIONB. 


Location  of  Engine. 


Diameter  of 
valve  in 
inches. 


Providence    High    Ser- 
vice Engine .*. . . . 


Providence  Cornish  En- 
gine  

St.  Louis  Water  \^  orks. 
Milwaukee  *'  '* 


Chicago 


<  ( 


« i 


<  ( 

n 

t « 


wood  seats 

Chicago  Water  Works 


12 


16 
16 

7 


25 
15 

15 

8 


Weiglit  in 

water  per 
square  Inch 

Ratio  of  scat 

area  to  inside 

of  inside 

unbalanced 

unbalanced 

area. 

area  in  lbs. 

1  lb.  re- 

ie% 

duced  to 

.661b. 

1.28 

12% 

1.86 

m 

.40 

m 

1.41 

in% 

1.31 

m% 

1.16 

94^ 

.96 

1^% 

Pressure 

upon  seat  per 

sq.  inch  in 

lbs. 


377  lbs. 


680 
250 

120 


151 
140 

133 
151 


Actiun. 


Good 


Good 

Sorae  noise 

Some  Doise 

at  high 

speed 

Noisy 
•< 

<t 
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EXPAmiOy  OF  TIMBER  DUE  TO  THE  ABSORPTION' 
OF  WATER. 


If  A.V1NG  liad  occa'siori  to  nsc  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  expansion 
of  timber  in  the  direction  of  its  fibers,  and  failing  to  find,  after  a 
limited  search,  definite  figures,  I  prepared  a  specification  for  the 
Department  of  Tests  in  Stevens  Institute,  aceoi-diDg  to  which  the 
fesulta  in  the  following  table  were  reported. 

T'lie  specification  directed  that  two  specimens  each  of  pine,  oak, 
snd  chestnut,  each  about  three  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  should 


Fig.  129. 

^  Selected,  of  good  quality,  fairly  straight  grained,  free  from  knots 
*"*<!  fairly  seasoned.  The  specimens  were  then  to  be  kept  in  a  dry 
«arm  room  for  about  three  weeks.  Eight  brass  pins  were  to  be 
I'lserted,  one  near  each  of  the  fjur  corners,  two  near  the  middle  of 
tl'e  length  and  near  the  edges,  and  two  near  the  middle  of  the 
width  and  near  the  ends.  The  arrangement  of  the  pins  and  gen- 
eral dimensions  of  the  specimens  are  shown  in  the  annexed  figure 
(Fig.  129),  drawn  ^  of  full  size. 

A  very  small  mark  was  made  on  each  pin  with  a  center  punch 
to  facilitate  accuracy  of  measurements.  These  were  on  one  side 
only  of  the  specimen,  and  the  readings  were  to  the  nearest  half- 
hundredth  of  an  inch. 

The  report  states  that  the  specimens  were,  according  to  the 
Bpecification,  kept  in  tlie  ofiicc  for  three  weeks,  when  the  initial 
measoremcnts  were  made, after  which  thev  were  immersed  in  water 
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June  7, 1888,  and  removed  from  the  water  July  14,  having  been 
in  the  water  thirty-seven  days,  and  the  final  measurements  made 
on  the  latter  date. 

The  record  is  as  follows  : 


CLASS   OP    WOOD. 


No.  of  the  ppecimen 

Longitudinal  Measurements. 

Initial  length  na  inches 

Final  length  aa  inches 

Elongation,  inches 

Per  cent,  of  elongation 

Transverse  Mea.surement8. 

Initial  a^ai  inches 

Initial  a^dt  inches 

Initial  a^a^  inches 

Mean 

Final  a^a^  inches 

Final  a^a^  inches 

Final  a^a-^  inches 

Mean 

Expansion  inches 

Per  cent 

Rate  of  expansion    _ 

Rate  of  elongation  ~~ 

Mean 


1 


35.545 

35.565 

0.020 

A  - 


35.665 

35.680 
0.015 


4.600 
4.495 
4  460 
4.485 
4.620 
4.615 
4. -580 
4.605 
0.120 
2.7 


4.470 
4.450 
4.450 
4.466 
4.580 
4.555 
4.570 
4.668 
0.112 
2.5 


45 


59 


52 


35.620,35.525 
35.645:35.560 


0.025 


4.485 
4.475 
4.485 
4.482 
4.635 
4.645 
4.685 
4.655 
0.173 
3.9 


56 


0.035 


4.480 
4.440 
4.420 
4.447 
4.625 
4.570 
4.560 
4.685 
0.188 
3.1 


31 


43^ 


CHESTNUT. 


85.625 

85.695 

0.070 


1 

5 


4.505 
4.470 
4.485 
4.487 
4.695 
4.6ai 
4.660 
4.663 
0.176 
8.9 


19 


6 


85.540 

85.585 

0.045 


4.480 
4.470 
4.475 
4.476 
4.685 
4.615 
4.685 
4.628 
0.153 
8.4 


25 


22 


The  mean  per  cents,  of  elongation  were 


Pine. 


Oak. 

Chestnnt 

0.081 

0.16i 

3.5 

3.65 

Elongations^    0.06^ 

Of  lateral  expansion  ^ 2.6 


It  will  be  seen  that  chestnut  expanded  more  than  the  pine  or 
oak  both  transversely  and  in  the  dh-ection  of  the  fiber;  that  the 
mean  elongation  of  the  chestnut  was  2.6  times  that  of  the  pine,  and 
the  lateral  expansion  was  1.4  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  pine. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  F.  H.  Ball. — I  happen  to  have  had  a  little  experience, 
which  I  will  explain  ;  it  may  be  of  interest.  In  our  pattern  shop 
we  had  occasion  to  make  an  engine  frame.  The  side  of  the  engine 
frame  was  made  by  gluing  up  pine,  piling  the  pieces  on  top  of 
one  another.  The  two  sides  were  also  made  in  that  way,  and 
then  there  was  a  flat  piece  put  across.     That  part  had  to  be 
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worked  out  into  shape,  and  so  far  as  we  observed  the  grain  of 

the  Tvood   was   straight,  and  very  much   like  the  other  wood. 

They  were  both  pine.     First  let  me  say,  the  round  end  of  the 

pattern  was  put  on  for  convenience  with  a  dove-tail,  so  that  it 

lifted  off  from  its  end  of  the  frame.     We  noticed  very  soon  after 

we  began  to  use  the  pattern  that  this  last  piece  appeared  to  be 

shorter  than  the  others.     We  did  not  suppose  that  between  two 

different  kinds  of  pine  there  would  be  any  material  difference  in 

the  strinkage  lengthwise,  if  there  was  any  shrinkage  in  the  length  ; 

but    y^e  noticed  that  that  piece  was  shorter,  and  kept  getting 

shorter.  I  won't  say  exactly  what  the  difference  is ;  but  my  impres- 

810U,  just  from  looking  at  it,  was  that  this  piece  was  an  eighth  of  an 

iDch  shorter  than  the  other,  or  else  the  other  parts  were  an  eighth 

of  aoi  inch  longer.     So  finally  we  had  to  take  this  piece  off  and  put 

on  a,xiother.     We  did  not  notice  any  appreciable  shrinkage  in  other 

directions.     This  piece  I  do  not  think  was  over  three  feet  long, 

and   it  was  screwed  to  the  rest  of  the  frame.     The  rest  beyond  it 

^fi'S  glued  on.     There  was  no  opening  of  the  joint,  but  the  joint 

^^s  perfect.     We  thought  of  course  this  piece  shrunk.     Our  pat- 

^^^^'^^^^-makers  were  slow  to  believe  that  pine  would  shrink  nearly 

^^^'-eighth  of  an  inch  in  36  inches. 

-f^rqf.  Denton. — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Wood  what  his  ex- 
P^^^^ments  show — whether  it  is  possible  for  a  piece  to  have  shrunk 
*^^«e-eighths  of  an  inch  by  the  experiments. 

-f^rqf.  Wood, — By  no  means.     The  pieces  that  we  experimented 
^^th  were  longer,  almost  double  the  length  of  the  others,  and  the 
^^asured  elongation  was  two  one-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
I^tof.  Denton. — That  is  the  direction  of  the  grain. 
Prof.  Wood, — The  direction  of  the  grain. 

Mi\  Ball. — I  do  not  want  to  be  put  on  record  as  saying  that  our 
shrinkage  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  but  it  was  a  very  appreciable 
amount  Our  pattern-makers  called  it  one-eighth  of  an  inch  with- 
out measuring  it.  I  know  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

Mr,  H,  R,  Tovme. — It  is  pertinent  to  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  strips  of  wood  are  commonly  used  to  form  a  hygrometer, 
and  I  believe  afford  the  best  method  of  constructing  an  instru- 
ment of  that  kind  for  measuring  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  usually  made,  I  believe,  of  two  strips  of  wood  of  differ- 
ent kinds  glued  together,  the  action  of  it  depending  on  the  ab- 
sorption of  moisture  by  the  two  pieces. 
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STANDARDS. 

BT  JAXSS  W.  8EB,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  watch-maker  of  old  was  really  a  watch-maker,  because  he 
made  a  watch.  He  made  the  works,  and  every  part  of  the  works. 
He  made  the  case,  and  every  part  of  the  case.  He  made  the  watch 
as  a  thing  by  itself  without  regard  to  any  other  watch  which  he 
might  have  made  in  the  past,  or  might  be  making  at  present,  or 
might  make  in  the  future,  and,  above  all,  without  regard  to  any 
watch  which  any  one  else  might  make.  His  work  was  well  done, 
or  at  least  we  of  to-day  must  say  so. 

There  were  lots  of  screws  in  this  old  watch.  Each  screw  was 
made  by  itself,  and  fitted  to  its  hole,  and  marked  to  correspond 
with  that  hole,  and  damage  would  be  done  if  attempt  would  be 
made  to  put  the  wrong  screw  in  the  wrong  hole.  These  remarks 
refer  to  those  screws  which  were  substantially  alike ;  screws  which 
differed  from  each  other  did  so  for  no  particular  reason  except  the 
lack  of  apparent  necessity  for  making  them  uniform.  The  same 
analysis  would  apply  to  any  of  those  small  details  of  the  watch 
which  might  be  found  substantially  in  duplicate  or  triplicate. 

When  the  old  watch-maker  made  his  next  watch  it  also  stood 
upon  its  own  bottom.  It  was  as  good  as  the  first  one,  and  probably 
a  trifie  better,  or  perhaps  worse.  It  was  bound  to  be  different  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  those  times  no  thought  had  been  given  to 
processes  for  duplicating  good  things. 

As  the  watch-maker  gave  no  thought  to  making  all  of  the  similar 
screws  of  one  watch  uniform,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  he 
was  farther  yet  from  any  attempt  to  make  the  screws  of  all  his 
watches  uniform.  The  truth  is,  the  old  watch-maker  had  no  real 
good  way  of  making  screws.  His  ways  were  what  we  would  now 
call  bad  ways,  and  his  screws  were  what  we  would  now  call  bad 
screws.  The  methods  of  to-day  are  capable,  when  set  into  action, 
of  making  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  screws,  as  desired,  but  they  are 
capable  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  product.    When  the  methods 
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are  adjusted  to  produce  good  screws,  the  production  of  a  bad  screw, 
that  is  to  say,  a  difEerent  screw,  introduces  added  difficulty  and 
expense. 

One  may  well  imagine  that  the  old  watch-maker  had  a  reputation, 
and    that  this  reputation  was  based,  say,  on  the  perfection  of  the 
details  of  his  watches.     Wo  may  even  assume  that  his  reputation 
was  based  on  the  perfection  of  the  screws  in  his  watches.     This 
meant  simply  that  while  his  screws  were  good,  or  we  will  say  bad, 
the  screws  of  other  watch-makers  were  worse.    Under  such  circum- 
stances we  would  not  necessarily  call  this  old  watch-maker  a  good 
manufacturer,  or  a  good  watch-maker.   We  shonld  call  him  simply 
&  goo(l  screw-maker.     To-day,  looking  at  him  as  a  mere  screw- 
niaker,  we  would  criticise  his  screws  because  they  would  not  inter- 
change with   each   other  in  a  given  lot  of   apparently  uniform 
^^atches,  or  even  in  one  watch.     This  criticism  would  then  have 
been  met  by  the  statement  that  no  difficulty  could  arise  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  each  screw  was  marked  to  correspond  with  its  hole. 
^ur  ancient   watch-maker,  discussing  the   matter   to-day,  would 
pJ'obably  say :  Your  modern  screws  are  no  better  than  my  screws 
"^^^ire;  they  are  simply  cheaper.     You  have  schemed  up  all  manner 
^f  devices  for  making  them,  and  now  you  produce  a  thousand 
^^^C2W8  as  good  as  the  best  of  mine,  and  costing  not  more,  perhaps, 
^^^^n  one  of  mine.     The  fault  in  his  argument  becomes  apparent 
'^^Ixen  he  uses  the  word  "  best."     Of  the  seven  screws  in  one  of  his 
^^^vtches,  one  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  as  all  were  diflferent,  six 
^^t:*€ws  were  therefore  not  the  best     He  would,  therefore,  be  com- 
l^^lled  to  acknowledge  that  the  modern  thousand  screws  are  good, 
^*>^cl  uniform,  and  therefore  uniformly  good,  and  the  conclusion 
^^^  Vist  follow  that  uniformity  applied  to  goodness  is  itself  an  element 
^^^   goodness. 

There  was  another  quality  in  the  old  watch,  reflected  from  the 

^l^^d  watch-maker.     A  given  screw,  without  any  idea  of  adding  to 

^  ^^  merits,  was  designed  especially  to  diflEer  from  any  other  screw 

^ l^at  had  been  produced  bj>  man,  or  by  any  other  man  rather.    The 

^^.me  was  true  with  other  unimportant  details  of  the  watch.     The 

^^ea  was  that  the  repairs  to  this  one  watch  should  bring  grist  to  the 

^>iill  of  its  maker,  and  not  to  any  one  else's  mill.    This  selfish  feature 

^i  trade  was  really  a  matter  of  pride  and  effort  with  the  old  watch- 

^tiaker.     The  fallacy  of  this  business  theory  has  now  been  exploded, 

Hnd  the  watch-maker  of   to-day  understands  that,   other   things 

-being  equal,  he  whose  watch  is  the  most  readily  repaired,  has  a 
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distinct  advantage  in  sales.  He  would  seek  by  all  means  possibfl 
to  avoid  the  use  of  a  screw  which  could  not  be  produced  by 
stranger  called  on  to  repair  the  watch.  Should  he  discover  thj^ 
twenty  of  his  fellow-manufacturers  were  making  watches  requiring 
a  particular  screw,  and  that  they  were  supplying  such  screws  fo  • 
repair  purposes  to  watch-repairers  generally,  he  would  quickly 
modify  his  own  watch  so  that  the  repairer  could  use  these  screws. 

Carrying  this  idea  far  enough  it  will  be  apparent  that  manj 
watch  manufacturers  will  be  making  the  same  kind  of  screws,  and 
many  watch -repairers  buying  such  screws.  We  shall  further  see 
some  enterprising  screw-maker  setting  up  in  business  for  himself, 
and  making  these  screws  for  supplying  the  entire  demand.  Here 
we  have  the  first  sub-division  of  manufacture.  The  sub-division 
must  be  based  upon  two  facts,  viz. :  First,  that  there  is  a  large 
demand,  from  several  different  sources,  for  identically  the  same 
screw ;  and,  second,  that  a  screw-maker  can  make  all  these  screws 
better  and  cheaper  than  his  several  patrons  could  in  small  lots. 
The  first  fact  finds  many  illustrations  in  the  arts  to-day,  and  grows 
out  of  the  recognition  of  the  new  business  principle  which  the  old 
watch-maker  combated.  The  second  fact  is  a  firmly  established 
one.  There  are  two  further  facts  growing  out  of  the  new  system. 
One  is  the  fact  that  the  watch-maker's  product  is  none  the  worse 
because  some  of  the  details  employed  are  identical  with  the 
excellent  details  found  in  the  product  of  a  competing  manufacturer. 
The  other  is  the  fact  that  the  modem  watches  are  easily  and 
properly  repaired. 

The  idea  that  it  was  good  business  policy  to  make  things  that 
nobody  else  could  fix  has  not  been  so  very  long  abandoned^ 
Twenty  years  ago  certain  locomotive  builders  employed  in  their 
construction  an  odd  size  for  bolts,  and  an  odd  threading  which 
made,  and  was  intended  to  make,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
repair  shops.  No  locomotive  builder  of  to-day  could  live  under 
such  a  system. 

Modern  industry,  especially  in  metal-working,  is  based  largely 
upon  specialties.  A  manufacturer's  specialty  may  lie  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  certain  detail  of  an  aggregated  product ;  or  it  may  lie 
in  the  fabrication  of  a  certain  detail  of  a  detail;  or  it  may  lie 
in  the  aggregation  of  various  details  produced  by  others,  his  opera- 
tion being  confined  to  the  work  of  assembling  the  details,  and  the 
fabrication  of  certain  elements  of  conjunction.  We  can  readily 
imagine   the   ancient   watch-maker  producing  every   wheel  and 
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pinioD,  and  plate,  and  case,  and  hand,  and  main  spring,  and  hair 

spiring,  and  dial,  and  crystal  of  the  watch  which  he  would  present 

SLS  of  his  own  manufacture.     The  material  which  he  operated  upon 

consisted  of  sheet   metal,   wire,  glass,  and   the   raw  material  of 

j>OTcelain  manufacture.     The  watch-jnaker  of  to-day  makes  few  of 

eLiese  things,  and  sometimes  none.     We  have  the  makers  of  watch 

caees,  who  may  or  may  not  make  all  of  the  parts  constituting  the 

GSLse.    The  maker  of  movements  may  make  every  part  constituting 

SL  movement,  but  more  than  likely  he  buys  his  mainsprings  from  a 

special   manufacturer,   hair   springs   from    another   manufacturer, 

pinions  from  another,  screws  from  another,  hands  from  another, 

and  dials  from  another.     Probably  the  party  who  supplies  the 

dials  merely  configures  the  dials  purchased  from  the  manufacturer, 

^^io,  in  his  turn,  procured  the  back-plates  from  still  another  party. 

In  this  way  almost  all  our  modern  industries  are  sulMiivided  into 

separate  industries  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  demand  and 

^^ipply.     It  seems^the  policy  of  the  American  manufacturer  not  to 

l>other  with  a  detail  which  he  can  procure  of  a  satisfactory  quality, 

^t:  SL  cost  less  than  that  of  its  production  in  his  own  establishment ; 

^^^<3  it  seems  also  the  policy  of  the  American  sub-manufacturer  to 

^^Xi^ote  himself  to  such  an  extended  manufacture  of  a  given  detail, 

^ti.«.t;  he  can  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  dominant  manufacturers 

let  the  manufacture  of  his  specialty  alone.     It  will  be  readily 

derstood  that  a  single  detail  of  the  product,  receiving  the  entire 

^"^t^ntion,  and  thought,  and  application,  and  capital  of  the  manufac- 

^^^»*«r  concerned,  will  be  more  cheaply  produced,  and  of  higher 

^-^=^^Iity  than  if  the  same  detail  was  treated  as  a  mere  element  in  the 

itory  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  a  vast  combination  of  ele- 

^nta. 

The  effect  of  the  modern  system  of  sub-division  of  product-details 
*^^«been   to  demand  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  details, 


at  is,  an  interchangeability  among  the  individuals  of  the  same 
'^l^ss.     To  secure  a  reliable  uniformity  of  excellence  in  the  general 
"^liaracter  of  the  purchased  details  of  mechanical  structures,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  continued  strains  upon  tlie  manufacturer,  and  it 
^^ay  be  said  as  a  general  fact  that  standards  of  uniformity  have 
t^een  most  thoroughly  established  in  those   branches  of  trades  in 
^^hich  the  fewest  numbers  of  parties  are  interested.  * 

The  manufacturer  of  gas-fixtures  is  seldom  the  manufacturer  of 
gas-burners,  but  his  fixtures  must  receive  the  burners  of  the  market ; 
^nd  the  burners  of  the  market  must,  obviously,  be  so  made  as  to  fit 
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the  fixtures  obviously  intended  to  receive  them.     From  this  nee 
sity  springs  a  standard  gas-burner  thread,  acknowledged  alike 
makers  of  fixtures,  and  makers  of  burners.     This  standard  embodi«» 
an  unwritten  law  accepted  by  the  very  few  who  are  interested  ; 
law  which  would  soon  be  violated  and  abrogated  by  the  multitncfi 
working  in  ignorance  or  out  of  fellowship.     The  law  is  not  ofrecorcz 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  the  burner-makers  and  the  fixture 
makers  have  settled  on  a  standard  size  and  thread,  that  size  is  th 
best  that  can  be  chosen.     It  is  however  certainly  better  that  thes--* 
things  should   be  uniform,  than  that  a  few  should  be  better  anc 
many  worse,  and  all  different.     Uniformity  in  such  case  is  of  itseli 
a  superior  merit.    The  mere  selection  of  a  standard  is  evidence  that 
it  possesses   some  inherent  merit.     The  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ard does  not  prevent  the  later  substitution  of  a  better  ona     It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  it  is  far  easier  to  revolutionize  a  standard  for  bet- 
terment than  it  is  to  establish  a  standard  in  the  first  place.     The 
difficulty  in   establishing  a  standard  is  generally   due  to  differ- 
ences in  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best,  though  often  the  matter  is 
deferred  in  the  hope  of  possibly  reaching  an  impossible  ideal.     It 
would  appear  to    be  a  much   better  policy  to  adopt  something 
fairly  satisfactory  at  once.     Effort  toward  betterment  would  then 
be  concentrated,  and  might  result  in  something  worthy  of  eventu- 
ally being  substituted  for  that  which  has  been  adopted. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  established  height  for  the  coup- 
ling of  cars.  Each  railroad  was  a  law  unto  itself.  Thirty-three 
inches  from  rail-top  to  draw-bar  center  was  finall3'  settled  on  for  a 
standard.  While  it  is  being  determined  whether  this  is  two  or  three 
inches  too  high,  or  three  or  four  inches  too  low,  we  can  possess  the 
boon  of  uniformity. 

It  is  certainly  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  members  when 
wrought-iron  pipe  was  made  of  hap-hazard  size  by  different  makers, 
there  being  no  uniformity  of  size  among  the  different  makers,  or 
among  the  products  from  the  same  maker.  I  remember,  in  1865, 
putting  new  pipes  into  a  feed-water  heater.  The  old  pipes  were 
what  was  called  seven-eighths  pipe,  something  now  no  longer  made. 
There  were  four  of  these  pipes  in  the  heater,  connecting  with 
unions,  etc.  None  of  the  threads  were  of  the  same  size,  but  each 
pipe-efld  had  been  fitted  and  marked  to  its  individual  hole. 

The  whole  gas  pipe  business  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  system,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  were 
recognized  by  the  limited  number  of  manufacturers  interested,  and 
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at  the  present  day  there  is  a  standard  size  lor  each  pipe.  The 
sizes,  as  to  diameter  of  pipe,  diameter  of  threaded  part,  number 
of  threads  per  inch,  and  taper  of  the  threaded  portion,  are  purely 
arbitrary,  and  present  to  us  criterions  of  absolute  perfection  when 
memory  goes  back  to  the  pipe  of  old.  What  is  called  a  ^  inch  gas 
pipe  has  about  a  }  inch  hole  in  it,  but  it  always  has  such  a  hole, 
and  we  know  it.  The  result  of  the  standard  system  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  pipe  is  that  a  pipe  made  in  Philadelphia,  another 
piece  made  in  Chicago,  a  coupling  made  in  New  York,  a  valve 
socket  made  in  Dayton,  and  a  tap  made  in  Hartford,  will  all  repre- 
sent identically  the  same  understanding  of  intended  sizes. 

The  law  is  not  of  record^  and  it  is  maintained  simply  by  one  man~ 
iifacturer  foUotoing  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  footsteps  of  his  most 
respected  predecessor.  Trouble  may  be  anticipated  in  the  future,  as 
the  foot-steps  lose  their  sharpness  of  impression.  A  system  is  to 
be  proposed  in  this  paper  by  which  the  pipe  standards,  and  such- 
like, may  have  an  indisputable  record  as  they  should  have  had 
years  ago. 

Before  going  into  any  description  of  the  method  proposed  for  the 
record  of  standards,  it  is  thought  well  to  point  out  a  few  examples 
in  the  productive  arts  in  which  the  desirability  of  establishing 
standards  will  be  most  apparent. 

The  subject-matter  for  the  application  of  standards  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes:  First — Articles  which,  by  reason  of 
their  associating  or  intermembering  with  each  other,  must  needs  be 
constructed  each  in  contemplation  of  its  fellow-piece,  and  which, 
having  no  association  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  must  needs  be 
constructed  with  reference  to  an  understanding  applicable  to  both 
the  intermembering  parts.  Second,  articles  of  purchase  which  are 
designated  by  grade,  and  in  which  the  grade  designation  should  be 
free  from  all  doubt  and  ambiguity  so  as  to  permit  two  distant  par- 
ties to  speak  understandingly  of  the  same  grade.  This  question  of 
grade  may  be  again  subdivided  into  dimensions  and  consistency. 
Third,  rules  of  action,  by  means  of  which  a  course  of  procedure  in 
contemplation  may  be  a  matter  of  mutual  understanding.  This 
represents  a  general  classification  only,  and  is  capable  both  of  exten- 
sion and  subdivision. 

PROPER   SUBJECTS   FOR   STANDARDS. 

Steam  c    i  Oas  P     . — 1        \  is  a         i  .ndard  covering 

all  of  the  followed  with 
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commendable  fidelity  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  pipe,  its  fitting, 
and  its  tools.  There  is  no  authoritative  establishment  of  the 
standard  employed,  and  a  manufacturer  newly  engaging  in  a  line 
involving  a  knowledge  of  the  standard  adopted,  could  only  govern 
himself  by  close  observation  of  what  he  found  in  the  niarket.  He 
might  thus  unwittingly  copy  a  copv,  itself  incorrectly  copied  from 
an  incorrect  copy.  Until  this  Society  interested  itself  in  the 
matter,  there  was  no  fountain  head  to  which  he  could  trace  the 
standard. 

Cast' Iron  Water  and  Gas  Pipe, — This  kind  of  pipe  does  not 
involve  the  accuracy  requisite  in  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  but  there  must  exist  a  relationship  between  all  such  pipe 
brought  into  association,  and  also  between  such  pipe  and  the  valves, 
fittings,  etc.,  employed  in  connection  with  it.  The  fabrication  of 
such  pipe  is  confined  to  very  few  manufacturers,  and  there  seems 
to  be  something  of  an  associated  effort  in  the  way  of  uniformity  of 
sizes.  Still  there  is  nothing  definite  regarding  it,  and  all  opera- 
tion involving  such  pipe  must  be  defined  by  specifications  furnished. 
It  is  very  desii-able  that  there  should  be  an  established  standard 
relating  to  the  strength  of  such  pipe,  and  to  the  dimension  of 
spigot-ends  and  bells,  both  for  the  pipe  and  for  the  fittings,  etc., 
intended  for  use  with  it. 

Brass  Tubing. — Brass  tubing  is  thin  and  will  not  follow  at  all, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  follow,  the  nominal  sizes  commercially 
applied  to  iron  pipe.  ,  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  any  system  in 
the  manufacture  of  bmss  tubing,  except  in  the  matter  of  one  or 
two  sizes  which  have  been  worked  extensively  into  the  gas  fixture 
trade,  which  sizes  have  gradually  fallen  into  established  standards 
as  to  size,  thickness,  threads,  etc.  Aside  from  the  sizes  referred  to 
there  is  no  established  thread  for  brass  tubing.  There  is  no 
accepted  nomenclature  for  brass  tubing. 

There  is  no  knowing  what  are  the  common  sizes  of  the  market, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  whether  the  special  size  desired  can  be 
furnished  or  not. 

Boiler  Tvhes, — Here  we  have  another  kind  of  pipe,  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  marketed  in  conformity  with  a  fairly  recognized 
standard  of  sizes,  the  characteristic  of  the  system  being  that  the  size 
specified  has  reference  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe  instead  of  its  bore. 

Lead  Pipe, — There  is  no  uniform  standard  of  sizes  recognized 
in  connection  with  such  pipe.  It  is  generally  specified  by  diame- 
ter of  bore  and  weight  per  foot. 
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Rose. — There  is  no  standard  recognized,  the  only  inteUigible 
specification  being  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  there  are  no  defi- 
nitely established  market  sizes. 

Glass  Tubing. — There  is  no  recognized  standard  and  no  estab- 
lished market  sizes.  Such  tubes  are  often  used  in  connection  with 
metal  fittings. 

GaS'Bumers. — There  is  an  accepted  standard  covering  diame- 
ter, and  thread  of  socket,  the  standard  being  followed  with  com- 
mendable closeness  by  all  gas-burner  makers,  gas-fixture  makers, 
and  tap  makers.     The  standard  is  not  of  record. 

Hose  Couplings. — There  is  no  established  standard  of  size  or 
thread,  and,  furthermore,  there  is  no  commercial  tendency  toward 
one.  There  is  small  chance  of  two  sections  of  hose  intercoupling 
unless  they  were  made  to  go  together.  In  the  operations  of  fire 
departments  it  is  often  found  that  the  helping  hand  from  a  neigh- 
boring town,  called  in  view  of  impending  disaster,  is  useless  by  rea- 
son of  lack  of  uniformity  in  hose  couplings.  The  lack  of  system 
in  hose  coupling  makes  itself  felt  in  operations  with  fire  engines, 
fire  plugs,  and  all  manner  of  hose  attachments.  The  matter  is 
so  important  that  it  is  bound  to  receive  some  decisive  action 
shortly. 

Circular  Saws  and  their  Arhara. — Small  circular  saws  fit  upon 
their  arbors,  and  are  driven  by  the  friction  of  clamping  collars. 
There  is  no  standard  recognized  in  sizing  the  holes  of  such  saws, 
which  defect  is  daily  felt  by  saw-makers,  makers  of  wood-working 
machinery,  and,  above  all,  by  the  users  of  the  saws.  A  standard  is 
desired  by  all.  In  the  larger  saws,  used  in  saw-mills,  the  friction 
of  the  collars  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  driving,  and  con- 
sequently dowel-pins  are  fitted  in  the  collars,  and  arranged  to 
engage  dowel-holes  in  the  saw.  The  diameter  of  the  arbor-holes, 
in  these  large  saws,  the  diameter  of  the  dowel-holes  and  their  spac- 
ing, are  arranged  in  recognition  of  an  accepted  standard.  The 
standard  is  not  of  record. 

Bolt  Threads. — The  necessity  for  a  standard  in  the  thread  of 
bolts  and  screws  has  been  so  pressing  that  the  adoption  of  one  of 
the  proposed  standard  systems  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  trades 
interested.     It  seems  simply  a  question  of  step^by-step  adoption. 

Machine  Screws. — ^No  attempt  at  uniformity  of  threads,  or  even 
of  sizes. 

Bolt  Heads  and  Nuts. —  A  lame  standard  of  sizes. 

Gauge  of  Railroads. — There  is  no  standard  of  record,  but  the 
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necessities  of  transportation  liave  brought  about  an  accepted  stand- 
ard expressed  as  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches.  There  is  no 
record  of  it.  It  is  understood  by  some  to  be  expressed  literally, 
and  by  others  to  be  of  a  somewliat  arbitrary  character.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  question  would  show  at  least  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
difference  in  opinions.  Statutes  of  some  of  the  States  touch  upon 
the  subject,  and  probably,  by  reason  of  there  being  more  than  one 
State,  thereby  make  the  matter  worse. 

Street-Car  Gauge, — No  established  standard. 

Gauge  of  Cotninon  Vehicles, — No  established  standard,  thongh 
it  is  very  desirable  with  reference  to  street-car  tracks,  eta 

Shanks  of  Oil  Cups,  CockSj  etc. — A  few  years  ago  such  brass 
work  as  this  was  found  upon  the  market  with  the  shanks  blank, 
witli,  once  in  a  wliile,  an  exception  in  the  way  of  a  cut  thread, 
which  was  all  the  worse  because  it  would  not  conform  with  any 
tap  ever  thought  of.  The  tendency  of  the  trade  now  is  to  provide 
all  such  shanks  with  threads  of  some  pipe  size,  but  there  is  no  uni- 
form itv  of  action  amonsr  the  different  makers. 

Nails, — A  system  of  sizes  fairly  adhered  to,  but  not  of  record. 

Wrench  Squares  for  Water  Cocks. — There  is  no  established 
system  of  sizes,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  water-cocks  located  in  pipe 
systems  below  the  ground,  it  becomes  impossible  to  know  what 
manner  of  wrench  is  required  in  operating  the  cocks. 

Lamp  Tops. — There  is  a  commercial  standard,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  small  number  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  the  sizes  are 
adhered  to  with  commendable  fidelity.  There  is  a  standard  of 
diameter  and  pitch  for  tlie  threads,  but  as  the  standard  is  not  of 
record  the  size  must  be  groped  at.     Same  is  true  of  lamp  wicks. 

Elevator  Bwclcetsfor  Flour  Mills. — No  established  proportion  to 
aid  in  determining  the  size  of  spouting. 

Shoes  and  Lasts. — Lengths  are  governed  by  a  system  of  numer- 
ically expressed  sizes  based  on  barleycorn  measurements.  Widths 
are  expressed  alphabetically,  but  there  is  no  established  uniformity, 
and  the  letters  are  thus  without  useful  meaning. 

Gloves, — An  established  system,  woeful  in  its  ambiguit}',  by 
reason  of  its  lack  of  record,  and  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  lack 
ot  record.  Gloves  are  commonly  supposed,  by  the  trade,  to  bo 
graded  in  size  by  knuckle  girth,  in  inches.  The  dealer,  acting 
upon  such  belief,  measures  the  customer's  hand  with  a  common 
measuring  tape,  or  with  a  more  convenient  tape  known  as  a  glove 
measure.     If  the  hand  measures  7  inches,  he  provides  the  customer 
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with  a  glove  marked  7,  and  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty.  The 
mistake  of  this  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  7  of  the  glove-scale 
does  not  mean  7  inches  ;  a  fact  which  many  glove-makers  and 
dealers  seem  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of.  The  glove  measure  is  not 
the  same  as  a  common  inch  measure,  but  is  considerably  longer  in 
each  number.  It  seems  that  the  glove  measure  is  graded  by  some 
French  system  of  arbitrary  sizes ;  size  6  being  6J-  inches,  and  Aze 
10  being  lOf  inches,  each  size  being  about  1^  inches  advance  on 
its  predecessors. 

Hats  and  Caps, — These  are  commercially  graded  by  a  system  of 
size  numbers,  popularly  supposed  to  indicate  a  diameter  due  to  the 
circumference  of  the  head.  The  supposition  is  hardly  correct,  and 
the  measuring  appliances  in  common  use  do  not  seem  to  be  based 
upon  a  uniform  system  of  graduation. 

Stove  Legs. — It  cannot  be  said  of  the  stove  maker  that  he  even 
has  a  law  of  his  own,  as  he  never  seems  to  have  established  a  uni- 
form system  of  leg  dovetails  among  the  different  stoves  of  his  own 
production.  There  is  no  variation  material  to  the  design  of  the 
leg  attachment,  but  there  is  every  difference  material  to  the  inter- 
change of  legs. 

Dental  Tools  and  their  Sockets, — No  standard  of  sizes.  There  is 
every  reason  why  there  should  be  one,  except  perhaps  the  lack  of 
record  facility. 

Braces  and  Bits. — No  svstem  of  interchange.  Custom  leaves 
the  shanks  of  bits  to  be  filed  to  form  by  the  carpenter  incapable  of 
doing  it. 

Gun  Calibres. — A  sort  of  an  established  range  of  sizes,  due  origin 
nally  to  the  fact  that  government  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Watcfi  Cases. — A  tendency  toward  a  system  capable  of  intelligent 
definition,  but  totally  without  record. 

Watch  and  Clock  Springs. — A  defective  system  without  a  record. 

Watch  and  Clock  Ha/nds. — An  attempt  at  system  without  a 
record,  resulting  in  confusion  rather  than  simplification. 

Roller  Skate  Wheels. — No  standard  of  uniformity,  there  being 
just  variation  enough  among  different  makers  to  upset  system. 

Gun  Nipples, — A  standard  but  no  record. 

Drill  Shanks. — Confusion  of  "private  standards." 

Tool  Sockets,  Tool  Eyes^  and  their  Handles  Generally. — ^An  in- 
telligent desire  for  a  system  of  standards,  hopeless  in  the  absence 
of  places  of  record. 

Machine  Tool  Posts.— 
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Bolting  Slots  for  Machine  Tools. — ^Ditto. 

Noses  of  Lathe  Spindles. — Ditto. 

Matches  and  Match  Boxes. — No  established  length  of  matches* 
Match  boxes  on  the  market  to-day  will  not  receive  the  matches  of 
yesterday. 

Vent-holes  and  Primers  for  Ordnance. — A  thorough- going 
individual  (U.  S.),  having  much  to  do  with  this  matter,  early 
adopted  a  standard.  The  standard  is  not  of  an  authoritative 
record,  and  occupies  precisely  the  same  position  as  any  stand- 
ard of  uniformity  installed  in  an  establishment  owned  by  an 
individual. 

Sections  of  RoUed  Iron. — No. uniformity  in  shapes  substantially 
alike,  and  no  community  of  dimension  of  iron  from  different  mills. 
Established  standards  of  common  shapes  are  much  needed. 

Hinges. — No  established  system  of  sizes  or  of  arrangement  of 
screw-holes.  An  old  hinge  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  with- 
out a  special  fitting  and  damaging  mutilation  of  wood-work. 

Locks. — About  the  same  condition  of  things,  while  there  is  abso- 
lutely notliing,  save  a  lack  of  facilities  for  establishing  commercial 
standards,  to  prevent  common  lines  of  door  locks,  of  different 
makers,  thoroughly  interchanging  with  each  other  so  far  as  their 
attachment  to  doors,  etc.,  is  concerned. 

Chain  Pumps. — No  standard  for  bore  of  tube  or  size  of  buckets. 

Hub  Bands. — Their  manufacture  is  now  never  associated  with 
the  manufacture  of  hubs,  but  still  there  is  no  standard  list  of  sizea 
to  which  the  hub-maker  and  band-maker  conform. 

Mantels  and  Orates. — Total  lack  of  system  in  arranging  sizes* 
A  new  grate,  in  order  to  fit  a  mantel,  must  be  made  especially  for 
its  position. 

Oil  Well  Tools. — Joints  of  these  tools  should  conform  to  some 
established  standard  of  sizes,  but  there  is  no  standard  size. 

Planes  and  Bits. — No  system  of  sizes  in  the  construction  of  bits 
and  throats. 

Printers*  Chases. — No  system  of  sizes. 

Height  of  Cd/r  Platfarms. — Standard  recognized. 

Car  Brake  Shoe. — Tendency  toward  standard. 

Car  Bumpers. — Ditto. 

Car  Axles. — Recognized  standard. 

Essential  Dimension  of  Railway  Axle  Boxes. — Ditto. 

Photographic  Cards,  Albums^  etc. — A  vague  system  withont 
record.     Cards  and  albums  were  inaugurated  at  the  same  time,  and 
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wi  th  a  common  understanding  as  to  size.  The  lack  of  record  is 
j*e6ulting  in  considerable  confusion  at  present.  Some  card  sizes 
YkSLve  been  lost  and  cannot  be  re-established,  and  other  sizes  have 
l>^€n  established,  to  be  lost,  in  turn,  in  the  future. 

Photograph  Cameras, — It  is  desirable  among  photographers  to 
x\&^  one  or  more  tubes  interchangeably  in  a  number  of  cameras,  but 
Tio  system  of  interchangeability  in  the  nose  threads  of  the  tubes  and 
sockets  of  the  cameras  has  ever  been  arrived  at. 
Stereoacopic  Pictti/res  and  their  Holders. — Ditto. 
Eyelets  and  Eyelet  Tools. — A  standard  of  size  but  no  record. 
Electric  Light  Carbons  and  their  Holders. — No  standard,  and 
ovary  premonition  of  trouble  in  the  future. 

Electriml  Battery  Jars  and  their  Containvng  Boxes. — No  stand- 
^ird  of  dimensions,  and  trouble  already  developing  in  the  telephone 
service. 

Envelopes. — There  is  no  system  in  the  arrangement  of  proportion 
or  sizes. 

thimble  Skeins  for  Wagons. — No  attempt  at  system. 
Garriage  Clips. — No  standard. 

J?oor  Knobs  and  Spindles. — A  sort  of  common  following,  with 
.1  i:x;st:  sufficient  recognition  to  result  in  exasperation. 
^*4i>  Brake  Couplings. — Private  standard. 

J)oors  and  Door-Frames. — These  are  now  market  articles, 
^  111.  anating  from  different  factories.  There  is  no  established  system 
o-F    eizes. 

aSwA,  Shutters^  Window-Frames. — Ditto. 

telegraph  Insulators  and  Shanks. — A  young  trade  with  a  prac- 
^^  <-=^l  standard  having  no  record,  and  requiring  only  a  reasonable 
»t^  *^gth  of  time  to  lose  the  full  benefit  of  the  standard  adopted. 
-Letterpresses. — No  system  of  sizes. 

Picture-Frames, — There  is  in  the  market  a  line  of  what  are  called 

^^rdinary  sizes,"  and  pictures  and  glass  are  also  marketed  in  a  line 

^^   "ordinary  sizes."     The  line  of  ordinary  sizes  started  out  with 

^^^^  inething  of  an  understanding,  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  by  reason 

^^  ^  the  number  of  sizes  being  limited,  but  as  the  list  Was  added  to,  the 

*^  ^'iginal  understanding  was  lost  sight  of,  and  all  is  now  in  confusion. 

Spectacles. — There  is  no  standard  of  size,  either  as  to  complete 

^\)ectacles,  or  to  the  fitting  of  glass  and  rims. 

Clothing  Sizes. — A  sort  of  an  attempt  at  something  interchange- 
^l)]e,  but  individual  attempts  are  not  based  upon  a  common  under- 
standing. 
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Stove  Pipe. — No  standard  ever  adopted  which  will  enable  pi  ^ 
sections  to  interchange.     The  standing  joke. 

Wood  Sectio7is, — Under   the  specialty  system  of   manufacti 
there  have  been   installed  lines  of  trade,  in  common  mouldii 
flooring,  battens,  styling,  etc.     The  common  sections  of  the  marl 
compare  with  each  other  only  in  a  very  general  way,  while,  wi  ^ 
facilities  for  recording  standards,  there  would  be  readily  adopted 
series  ot  accurately  defined  sections  for  the  guidance  of  bit-makers  an 
users,  which  would  enable  these  wood  sections  to  interchange  readiljs==^ 

Pinion  Wire. — No  standard. 

ShanJcsfoi'  Sewing  Machine  Needles. — No  standards. 

Panes  of  Glass. — "Ordinary  sizes"  not  based  on  any  common 
uhilerstanding. 

Ban^els^  Kegs^  etc. — No  standards  of  dimension. 

Washers. — No  standards. 

Brick. — A  reckless  standard  varying  1-4  inch  in  neighboring 
yards,  and  varying  an  inch  in  different  localities. 

Type. — A  standard  of  height  without  record.  Standards  of 
l)ody  and  face  without  record. 

The  same  lack  of  system  applies  to  spigots,  bungs,  furniture 
casters,  pens  and  holders,  theatre  scenery,  bill  boards,  bottles  and 
corks,  candles  and  candlesticks,  beds,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is,  for  instance,  no  established  custom  regarding  the 
shanks  of  furniture  casters,  though  there  is  a  lame  tendency  in  that 
direction.  Nothing  being  of  record,  progress  is  slow,  and  without 
hope  of  any  ultimate  system.  It  is  desirable  that  new  casters  fit 
in  old  places. 

There  never  seems  to  have  been  any  community  of  thought 
between  the  candlestick-maker  and  the  chandler.  Candles  will  go 
into  candlesticks,  but  have  never  been  known  to  fit. 

The  theatre  is,  nowadays,  a  Jtravelling  institution,  and  much 
trouble  is  met  with  in  adapting  scenery  to  the  various  theatre  stages. 
Some  system  of  depth,  etc.,  for  scene  grooves  is  desirable.  The 
show-bill  of  the  travelling  theatre  is  of  metropolitan  print,  and  is 
conrbined  by  "sheet  "  or  by  *'  stand."  The  bill-boards  of  the  uni- 
verse must  receive  them  arranged  in  the  order  contemplated. 
There  is  a  hazy  sort  of  a  system  apparent  about  the  sizes  covering 
bills  and  boards.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  sizes  of  beds,  and 
everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens  regarding  bedsteads,  mattresses, 
blankets,  quilts,  and  sheets.  The  mattress  of  one  room  should  cer- 
tainly fit  at  least  one  other  bedstead. 
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And  the  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 
A  mutual  understanding  regarding  the  dimensions  of  the  articles 
previously  referred  to  is  desirable  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
interchange  and  common  fitting.  In  such  matters  the  demand  for 
standards  is  most  pressing.  We  now  come  upon  a. line  of  articles, 
common  in  the  market,  emanating  from  different  manufacturers, 
used  by  all  the  people.  Much  of  the  purchasing  of  the  day  is  done 
by  correspondence,  instead  of  by  inspection,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
a  purchaser,  whether  consumer  or  trader,  should  know  something 
of  the  size  which  the  market  offers,  as  well  as  something  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sizes  are  to  be  specified.  In  dry  goods,  for 
instance,  about  every  variety  of  fabric  is  manufactured  in  some 
peculiar  width  or  some  peculiar  variety  of  widths.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  matter. 

Prices  of  such  goods  are  invariably  rated  by  the  yard,  but  the 
price  per  yard  gives  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  quantity.  Dry  goods 
have  their  widths  specified  in  yards,  quarters,  inches  and  lines.  In 
some  cases  we  find  an  arbitrary  system  of  numbering.  In  other 
cases  we  find  a  list  of  specific  names  without  meaning,  such  for 
instance  as  *'  full  width,"  "  extra,"  "  double,"  etc. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  quan- 
tity in  package,  bolt,  etc.  Again,  many  fabrics  are  woven  into 
complete  square  articles,  of  common  demand,  but  the  sizes  are  not 
based  upon  any  adopted  system.  What  can  be  said  of  dry  goods 
can  be  said  of  metal  goods  in  the  sheet,  and  also  of  an  immense 
number  of  marketed  articles  whose  dimension-grade  is  not  intelli- 
gently specified.  The  following  notes  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  this  matter. 

Flannel, — Widths  not  based  on  any  system,  and  liable  to  be 
specified  as  ''seven-eighths,"  which,  on  inquiry,  may  turn  out  to 
be  29  inches  wide,  and  again  as  "  4  -  4  "  which  is  evidently  intended 
to  mean  four  quarters  of  a  yard,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  about 
35  inches. 

Sheeting.— \N\di\i  liable  to  be  specified  as  "9-8,"  '*5-4," 
*"  11  -4,"  etc.,  which  is  suggestive  of  eighths  and  quarters  of  yards, 
but  which  is  liable  to  be  found  misleading. 

Cotton  Wadding. — Will  be  quoted  "per  sheet,"  which  means 
nothinor. 

Perforated  Card  Boart  , — Dit 

Ribbons. — Ribbon         ths  it  •  oi  i 

ity.     The  market  fi 
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)f  numbers,  understood  by  nobody ;  again,  by  a  set  of  numbers 
indicative  of  the  number  of  lines.     (Twelve  lines  make  an  inch.) 

Tliere  are  a  great  variety  of  arbitrary  ribbon  scales ;  one  for 
this  manufacturer  and  one  for  that  one,  one  French  and  one  Eng- 
lish, one  for  silk  ribbon  and  one  for  velvet.  Where  different 
dealers  specify  the  same  ribbon  gauge,  there  is  no  correspondence 
of  the  ribbon  widths.  The  condition  of  ribbon  grading  in  the 
market  to-day  is  such  that  if  a  number  seven  ribbon  is  ordered,  it 
is  liable  to  come  having  a  width  of  one  and  three-eighths  inches, 
one  and  one-half  inches,  one  and  one-fourth  inches,  and,  poBsibly, 
you  will  be  asked  if  you  want  a  ribbon  seven  inches  %vide. 

Buttons, — Are  graded  in  size  by  a  button  scale,  and  the  variety 
of  button  scales  is  well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

Pins. — Pins  have  their  length  specified  by  an  arbitrary  system  of 
symbols.  Such  as  "  D  C,"  "  B  C,"  "  F  3J,"  "  D  B,"  "  S  W.'' 
These  symbols  mean  double  corkey,  big  corkey,  short  corkey,  and 
so  on. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  have  no  mutual  understanding  of  the 
system  employed.  The  system  is  not  used  alike  by  any  two 
makers.  In  addition  to  the  lengths,  pins  are  specified  in  classes, 
as  "  Class  A,"  which  refers  to  brass  pins  of  the  largest  size,  stuck 
in  papers  in  twelve  rows,  thirty  pins  to  the  row,  and  360  pins  to 
the  paper,  etc.  There  is  no  uniform  underetanding  of  the  system, 
but  all  use  it. 

Needles, — Needles  come  by  number  and  class.  No  standard. 
No  uniformity. 

Thimbles. — Graded  by  sizes.     No  standard. 

Music  Strings, — Graded  by  tone  letters  with  no  standard. 

Shoe-Pegs. — Graded  by  numbers.     No  standaixi. 

Bags  and  Sachs, — Chaos. 

Braid^  Ruffling^  Puffing^  Binding^  Banding^  Tape^  etc. — 
Graded  in  a  hap-hazard  manner,  sometimes  in  inches,  sometimes 
by  arbitrary  scale  of  unknown  value,  and  sometimes  by  some  one  of 
the  various  ribbon  scales. 

Napkins, — An  elegant  system  of  grading  the  sizes.  We  quote 
from  the  catalogue  of  a  metropolitan  dealer :  "  5-8  "  or  18  to  20 
inches  according  to  quality,  **  3-4  *'  or  24  to  28  inches  according  to 
quality. 

Worsteds, — Size  is  specified  as  "double"  or  '* eight-fold  "  or 
**  single  or  four-fold,"  and  a  pound  of  worsted  means  eight  ounces. 
It  is  put  up  in  hanks  of  indefinite  quantity. 
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Thread, — 8 ^^ o^J  by  numbers,  and  no  fixed  standard  of 

uTiiformity.     No  standard  of  quantity  for  spool  or  package. 

Hooka  cmd  Eyes. — Size  graded  by  a  meaningless  set  of  numbers. 

TaMe  Covers. — No  uniform  system  of  sizes  manufactured.  Sizes 
5X>^cified  as  4-4,  etc.,  indicating  quarter  yards. 

Card-Cloth, — ^No  established  system  of  grading  quality,  charac- 
torifitic,  or  width. 

Vmhrellas. — Size  specified  by  inches,  with  no  common  under- 
stranding  regarding  the  points  of  measure. 

Paint  Brushes, — Some  graded  in  inches  of  width  or  diameter, 
and  others  by  meaningless  system  of  arbitrary  numbers. 

Tin  Plate, — No  uniform  standard  for  specifying  quality  or 
characteristic,  and  no  uniform  system  of  manufactured  sizes. 

Wire  Cloth, — No  system  of  widths.  No  established  term  to 
>J>ecify  characteristics.  Quality  specified  by  number  of  wires 
>Gir  inch  coupled  with  the  wire  size  referred  to  ambiguous  wire 
r^Xiges. 

^Bolting  Cloth, — No  system  of  widths.  Character  specified  in 
>xxie  cases  by  threads  per  inch,  in  others  by  spaces  per  inch,  in 
timers  by  varying  system  of  arbitrary  numbers. 

Civets, — Size  sometimes  specified  in  diameter  by  ambiguous 
"ixe  gauge,  again  in  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  again  by  the  number 
^     rivets  it  will  take  to  make  a  pound. 

Hvhher  Ba7ids. — System  of  numbers  not  mutually  understood 
^^»aong  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Shawls, — No  system  of  sizes. 

Chain, — No  system  of  sizes,  and  no  brief  method  of  specifying. 

Collars  and  Cuff's, — Inch  definition,  but  no  established  limit  of 
'  ^parture.     Often  three-eighths  of  an  inch  variation. 

Jiope. — No  real  system. 

Wire  Hope, — Ditto. 

Files, — Confused  system. 

HandkercMefs, — No  system  of  sizes. 

Cigars, — Big  cigars  and  little  cigars,  and  boxes  made  to  fit. 

Wire. — Wire  sizes  are  generally  expressed  by  numbers  based 
tipon  arbitrary  scales.  The  subject  may  be  dismissed  by  stating 
that  there  are  no  less  than  eight  different  wire  gauges  in  use,  no 
two  of  which  correspond.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mere  speci- 
fication of  a  size  number  is  absolutely  meaningless. 

Books, — A  total  lack  of  system  regarding  sizee.  Such  terms  as 
**Qnarto,"  "Duodecimo,"  "Octavo,"  "32mo,"  etc.,  at  one  time  had 
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a  meaning.  These  terms  indicated  the  number  of  times  a  standard 
sheet  was  folded,  and  from  that  could  be  reasoned  out  about  how  big 
a  book  would  be.  There  is  no  such  thing  now  as  a  sheet-size  for 
paper,  but  the  book  terms  are  still  retained.  One  quarto  book  is 
liable  to  vary  two  inches  from  another  quarto  book,  and  the  same 
with  any  other  size.  It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  uniform 
sizes  adopted  for  certain  classes  of  books,  in  order  that  they  may 
rank  uniform  upon  book  shelves.  Publishers  of  law  books  have 
attempted  the  establishment  of  uniform  sizes,  but,  there  being  no 
place  of  record,  the  sizes  have  not  been  maintained.  Government 
publications  have  approached  uniformity,  but  in  a  general  way 
only.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  interfere  with  perfecting  a 
system  within  six  months,  providing  facilities  for  the  ascertainment 
of  the  adopted  standards  were  furnished.  This  refers  also  to  peri- 
odicals. 

Paper. — This  trade  is  terribly  mixed  up  in  its  standards,  and 
becomes  more  so  each  succeeding  j^ear.  There  is  no  established 
system  of  market  sizes  for  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper,  and 
there  is  no  established  method  of  grading  the  thicknesses.  A 
paper-makers'  committee  could  systematize  the  whole  thing  in  one 
day,  if  facilities  for  maintainment  were  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  which  can  be  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing dimensions,  there  are  in  the  market  a  large  number  of  mate- 
rials having  one  or  more  qualities  varying  in  degree.  It  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  standard  consistency  by  which 
specification  can  be  intelligently  construed.  I  mention  a  few 
examples. 

Proof  Spirits, — Here  we  have  a  term  forming  the  base  of  speci- 
fication for  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  condition  of  commercial 
criterions  may  be  well  understood  when  I  state  that  not  one  dis- 
tiller or  dealer  in  live  hundred  can  define  what  "proof  spirits" 
is,  or  can  intelligently  comprehend  the  application  of  the  term. 
The  United  States  Government,  in  inaugurating  its  distillery 
revenue  system,  found  no  standard  which  it  could  make  use  of. 
The  government,  therefore,  like  an  enterprising  individual,  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  its  own. 

In  Section  8248  of  the  Revised  Statues  is  defined  what  substances 
come  under  the  name  of  spirits :  and  Section  3249  establishes  that 
"  Proof  spirit  shall  be  held  to  be  that  alcoholic  liquor  which  con- 
tains one-half  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
.7939  at  60  degrees  Fahr."     Here  we  have  something  definite,  and 
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ing  definite,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.     The 
mufacturing  arts  conld  not  have   established  such  a  standard 
cause  there  was  no  authoritative  repository. 
^cids, — Graded  by  strengtlis  and  expressed  by  fractions,  though 
metimes  expressed  by  specific  name.     No  standards. 
Gold. —  When  a  metal  which  is  alloyed  with  gold  becomes  gold 
a  mass,  or  ceases  to  be  gold,  is  a  commercial  problem.     The 
irity  of  gold  is  expressed  as  "carats  tine,"  "carats"  meaning 
renty-fourth  pure  gold  by  weight.     Pure  gold  would  be  twenty- 
>ur  carats  tine. 

There  has  been  some  sort  of  a  criterion  for  jewellers'  gold,  but 
*ere  is  no  record  of  it.     The  government  has  established  a  stand- 
'd  of  purity  for  its  coins,  together  with  a  designation  of  permissi- 
ve Variation. 
Silver. — No  standard. 

-^^€188. — Brass  is  a  compound  metal,  with  a  specitic  name  for 
^any  of  its  combinations.  There  is  no  standard  for  general  or 
P^eial  application.  * 

-^cxbbit  Metal. — A  varying  compound  metal  without  a  standard. 
~^^digo. — No  standard  of  quality. 

-^^oU  Liquors. — No  standard  of  definition.  A  lot  of  terms,  once 
^'^^ng  a  specific  meaning,  without  a  record,  are  now  used  without 
"^3^   understanding. 

^^Jdoride  of  Lime. — No  standard. 

-f^ig  Iron,  Steel,  and  the  Metals  Generally. — No  standards  of  defi- 
^"•^ion. 

^^owder. — No  standard  of  grain  or  strength. 
Gas. — No  standard  of  quality.     State  statutes.      Many  States 
^^  many  standards. 

-JUilk. — No  standard  of  quality. 
iFiW. — Ditto. 

Jjead  Pencils. — No  common  standard  of  grade,  though  there  is  an 
^^tempt  toward  it. 

Chemical  Solutions  Generally. — No  standard  of  composition  or 
^tirength. 

Lumber. — Standards  of  definition  of  quality  and  name,  varying 
^^  each  locality. 

Dry  Goods. — No  standard  of  definition  of  quality. 

Leather. — Ditto. 

Hides. — Ditto. 

Pork. — No  common  standard   of  definitions.     In  some  of  the 
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States  the  law  has  fbrnished  definitions,  but  each  State  is  a  law 
unto  itself. 

Aside  from  dimensions  and  consistency  there  are  used,  in  the 
arts,  certain  terms  which  should  have  an  unvarying  meaning.  As 
examples  I  would  mention : 

Steam  Enginea. — Steam  engines  are  built  right  and  left  handed, 
but  two  parties  will  seldom  agree  as  to  whether  a  given  engine  is 
right  or  left  handed. 

Saw  MiUs. — Ditto. 

Doors  and  Door  Locks. — Ditto. 

Brick  Bonds, — ^A  variety  of  technical  terms,  used  liberally  in  all 
building  speciiications,  but  having  no  common   bases  of  under- 
standing. 
.  Rating  of  Vessels. — A  variety  of  modes,  all  without  standards. 

Tests  of  Machinery. — No  uniform  basis  of  expression. 

Aside  from  things,  there  are  rules  of  human  action,  on  a  common 
understanding  of  which  life  may  depend.  Rules  for  the  common 
guidance  are  generally  matters  of  local  establishment.  In  a  land 
where  every  man  is  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  a  local 
acquirement  becomes  unavailable  in  this  connection. 

As  examples  of  rules  of  action  which  would  be  capable  of  firm 
establishment,  I  would  mention  : 

Railway  Signals. — There  is  a  total  lack  of  uniformity,  while  it  is 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  code  throughout  the 
country.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  whistle  signal  for  back- 
ing, there  is  no  railroad  signal  uniformly  understood,  while  no  less 
than  forty  different  meanings  are  conveyed  by  several  signals. 

Navigation. — In  navigation  we  have  a  set  of  rules  made  uniform 
and  binding  by  law.  In  the  absence  of  governmental  action  there 
could  never  have  been  anything  like  a  common  system. 

Lights  on  Vessels. — Ditto. 

Rules  of  the  Jioad. — No  establishment,  except  in  a  few  States, 
which  govern  the  matter  by  statute. 

Railroad  Crossings. — Ditto. 

Sports  and  Games. — Varying  rules  of  local  establishment. 

STANDARD    UNnS. 

It  might  be  said  that,  considering  the  question  of  standards, 
standard  units  would  requira  the  first  consideration. 

This  may  be  true,  but  I  have  deferred  mention  of  them  in  order 
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free  my  sabject  from  anything  which  could  bring  up  considera- 

1  of  the  excellency  of  certain  standards.     It  is  immaterial  to  the 

3Stion  now  in  hand  whether  the  standard  inch  is  a  good  inch  or 

^  inch,  so  long  as  it  is  the  accepted  inch. 

The  question  of  the  excellency  of  the  inch  comes  into  the  ques- 

n  of  its  acceptance,  and  does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  question  of 

sdom  of  providing  means  for  recording  the  standard  after  accept- 

ce.    Many  of  our  fundamental  units  are  vague,  indefinite,  and  of 

'  record.     Many  of  the  arts  require  units  which  have  never  been 

tablished,  and  many  of  the  arts  use  units  which  are  differently 

nstrued  by  different  })er8ons.     Where  there  are  varying   units 

volved  in  an  art,  it  will  most  always  be  found  that  choice  in  their 

^  will  most  always  be  based  upon  local  custom,  and  that  there  is 

^  8p>ecial  preference  for  one  unit  over  another.     It  is  desirable 

iat  there  shall  be  one  unit  of  common  acceptance,  and  it  is  per- 

ictly  immaterial  to  the  present  question  which  of  the  variety  in 

oestion  is  chosen  upon. 

CTnits  of  measurement  become  of  consideration  at  the  foundation 

^  all  practice  and  of  all  scientific  investigation.     The  governments 

•^  the  earth  early  recognized  this  fact,  and  units  of  measurement 

lave  been  used.     And  there  is  a  commendable  tendency  towards 

-^tablished  international  standards.     Our  units  of  measurements, 

"^"^i^hts,  etc.,  are  all  arbitrary,  and  monuments  of  these  units  are 

'^^Id  in  government  deposits.     There  is  a  popular  belief  that  many 

^^  these  units  have  a  base  in  nature,  but  such  is  not  the  case.     The 

standard  measure  of  length  is  not  a  certain  pendulum  beating  a 

^•ertain  time  under  certain  conditions,  but  is  the  distance  between 

^^o  marks  on  a  monumental  rod  made  a  standard  by  law.     When 

government  establishes  a  unit  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  may 

^^adily  procure  a  specification  of  that  unit.     Aside  from  funda- 

^^ental  units  there  are  units  of  conversion,  and  with   these  the 

States  have   had  to   do  individually.      The   consequence  is   that 

^  bushel  of  corn  is  one  thing  in  one  place  and  another  thing  in 

^^other  place,  and,  so  far  as  any  national  system  is  concerned,  there 

^^e  liable  to  be  as  many  different  standards  of  weight  for  a  bushel 

^f  corn  as  there  are  different  States.     It  may  be  well  to  look  at  a 

^^w  of  our  unit  standards. 

Thermometry  and  Calorimetry, — No  uniform  system  of  measure- 
ment or  expression. 
Hydrometry, — Ditto. 
Elastic  Pressure, — Commonly  expressed  in  pounds  per  square 
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• 

inch ;  sometimes  in  atmospheres,  which  is  unintelligible  and  mean- 
ingless; sometimes  expressed  as  referring  to  an  actual  zero,  and 
sometimes  as  referring  to  a  practical  zero ;  and  sometimes  expressed 
as  height  of  supported  columns. 

Vacuu7n. — No  system.  Sometimes  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  sometimes  in  atmospheres,  sometimes  in  height  of 
supported  column. 

Water  Power. — Value  sometimes  expressed  in  horse-power  units, 
and  sometimes  in  water-power  units  of  purely  local  signification. 

Boiler  Power, — No  standard  for  expressing  value  ever  arrived 
at,  except  tliat  proposed  by  this  Society. 

Photics, — No  established  standards  of  units. 

Printing, — Varying  standards  of  measurement  have  been  estab- 
lislied  by  statute  in  several  States.     Generally  chaotic. 
Velocity, — No  common  unit  established. 

Lumber. — Local  custom  governs. 

Brick  Work — Ditto. 

Plastering. — Ditto. 

Roofing. — Ditto. 

Ton. — Means  one  thing  now,  and  another  thing  then. 

Lights  PJvotometry. — No  units  established. 

Electricity. — A  system  of  units  is  becoming  well  selected,  and 
needs  a  record. 

Railroad  Curves. — No  common  basis  of  definition. 

Tone. — No  standard. 

Bolt  of  Wall  Paper. — Not  uniformly  understood. 

Pitch  of  Roof . — Ditto. 

Tonnage. — Ditto. 

Lenses. — No  capacity  standard  or  expression  of  value. 

Bushel. — Not  uniform. 

Weights  and  Measures  Generally. — Diverse  and  confusing. 

BUREAU    OF    STANDARDS. 

It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  governmental  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  which  any  respectable  representation  of  a  trade  or 
craft,  after  adopting  a  standard,  may  file  the  same.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed that  the  use  of  such  established  standards  shall  be  compul- 
sory, but  it  is  proposed  that  the  party  representing  his  goods  as 
conforming  to  standard,  shall  be  measured  by  something  of 
respectable  significance.     It  is  proposed  that  governmental  over- 
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;ht  will  insure  a  more  accurate  definition  of  standards  than  could 
otherwise  arranged  for.  It  is  proposed  that  governmental  over- 
;ht  will  guard  against  confusion  of  standards.  It  is  proposed 
at,  after  a  standard  has  been  established,  a  description  of  it  can 
'  procured  by  any  interested  party  on  payment  of  reasonable  fees, 
government  publication  of  an  established  standard  is  proposed. 

BUREAU   ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  believed  that  the  proposition  for  a  Bureau  of  Standards  could 

-  satisfied  by  a  single  additional  division  and  examiner  in  the  Patent 

'ffice.    The  nature  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  character  of  the 

iquiry,  and  the  judicial  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  examiner 

'onld  seem  in  direct  line  with  the  present  line  of  duties  of  the 

*Htetit  OflSce.     The  Patent  OflSce  has  now  to  do  with  mechanism 

'^d  things  of  commerce  and  industry ;  has  to  do  with  drawings  of 

^ch  matters ;  has  to  do  with  descriptions  of  such  matters,  and  with 

"^I'ply  defined  claims  pointing  out  the  meat  of  the  description  ; 

•'^d  has  to  do  with  illustrative  models  and  their  careful  preservation  ; 

'^^  has  to  do  with  photographic  reproduction  of  drawings,  and  the 

^^^^ting  of  specifications  of  patents  whereby  any  one  can  get  any 

^^tent  copy  for  twenty-five  cents;  and  has  to  do  with  the  publica- 

'^oti    of  the    Weeldy  Gazette^  containing  drawings  and  claims  of 

''^^i-y  patent  as  issued,  every  Tuesday  morning.     The  Patent  Office 

^^Tild,  therefore,  appear  to  be  peculiarly  equipped  for  the  proposed 

^^i*k.     The  installation  of  the  new  division  would  require  simply 

^^  law,  and  an  additional  room  in  the  Patent  Office. 

THE  REQUISITE  ENACTMENTS. 

An  enactment  would  be  required  covering,  say,  the  following 
Points : 

t'iraU  The  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Standards  as  a  subor- 
^iTiate  division  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Second.  The  provision  that  any  respectable  representative  body 
<^f  any  craft,  trade,  vocation,  or  business,  having,  by  due  delibera- 
Uve  proceedings,  adopted  a  standard,  and  having  duly  appointed 
^  committee  to  attend  to  the  government  filing  of  said  standards, 
may,  upon  due  proceedings,  file  such  standard  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  thereupon  such  standard  shall  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Standard. 

Third.  Each  standard,  as  filed,  should  have  a  consecutive  num- 
ber. 

37 
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Fourth  Provision  should  be  made  by  whicli  articles  represented 
as  conforming  to  the  established  standard,  may,  if  desired,  be  so 
marked  in  a  brief  manner,  and  to  this  end  a  symbol  should  be 
legalized,  say,  as  a  mere  example,  X.  This  device  npon  an  article, 
followed  by  the  standard  number,  would  be  equivalent  to  saying, 
"  This  car  axle  has  its  bearings  in  conformity  to  U.  S.  Standard, 
No.  728." 

"respectable  representative  body." 

Most  every  business  nowadays  has  its  association.  These  asso- 
ciations represent  at  least  the  enterprising  elements  of  the  indus- 
tries and  trade  of  the  country.  There  is  no  trouble  in  finding 
respectable  representation  to  place  standards  on  file. 

patent  office  procedure. 

New  statutes  adjust  themselves  to  circumstances  in  course  of 
time.  The  only  object  in  alluding  to  them  here  is  to  indicate  the 
practicability  of  a  procedure  which  would  accomplish  all  that  is 
desired  by  the  present  proposition. 

Assume  that  the  National  Association  of  the  Chiefs  of  Fire 
Departments,  at  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  discuss,  as  they  dis- 
cuss every  year,  the  matter  of  a  standard  hose  coupling.  Assume 
that  they  give  up  looking  for  something  impossible  of  attainment, 
and  settle  on  something  possessing  the  merits  of  what  they  are 
now  compelled  to  use,  and  what  they  may  have  to  use  for  years, 
with  the  added  merit  of  uniformity.  After  the  discussion,  the 
standard  takes  a  form  so  that  it  can  be  accurately  described  and 
shown  by  drawings  or  sample  ;  or  a  committee  assumes  this  work 
and  reports  the  standard  to  the  body.  The  body  adopts  it  as  the 
standard  hose  coupling. 

The  body  appoints  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  filing  of  the 
standard,  and  they  furnish  him  with  credentials.  He  becomes 
empowered  to  present  the  standard  for  filing  and  to  make  neces- 
sary alterations  or  amendments  in  the  description  of  the  same 
which  do  not  materially  alter  the  standard. 

The  committee  forwards  to  the  Patent  OflSce  a  specification  and 
drawing,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  a  sample  of  the  standard,  and 
makes  application  to  have  the  same  filed.  The  description  goes 
over  the  whole  ground,  and  describes  the  entire  hose  coupling. 
The  Patent  Office  calls  for  a  more  perspicuous  definition  of  what 
parts  are  to  be  comprehended  by  the  standard.     The  description 
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ys  that  the  coupling  shall  be  eight  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the 

3ce  wants  a  somewhat  better  description  of  the  thread  in  view  of 

e  fact  that  there  are  many  shapes  of  threads.     The  office  further 

rintsout  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  standard  might  be  defeated  by 

ason  of  the  fact  that  no  limiting  specification  is  given  for  the  projec- 

on  of  the  threaded  portion.     Too  much  projection  would  prevent 

ie  clamping  of  gaskets.     Formalities  are  finally  overcome,  and  the 

ling  is  in  good  shape,  and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Patent 

♦ffice.     Thereupon,  the  Patent  Office  may  give  notice  to  the  pub- 

c,  in  the  Patent  Office  Gazette,  that  such  a  standard  is  proposed. 

-'liose  interested  may  then  enter  protest,  or  point  out  defects.     If 

nj  controversy  arises  the  matter  may  be  decided  after  a  hearing, 

^  is  usual  in  ca-^e  of  interfering  applications  in  the  Patent  Office. 

'inally,  the  standard   becomes  filed  and  established  by  law,  and 

'^kee,  say,  "  No.   618."     Makers  of  such  hose  couplings  may,  if 

-hey  desire,  stamp  their  couplings  "±618."     The  drawings  and 

descriptions  may  bo  printed,  the  same  as  is  now  the  case  with 

-^^pies  of  patents,  which  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents 

^^eh,  or  ten  cents  in  lots  of  twenty  or  more.     Certified  copies  of 

^^^    samples  may  be  furnished  at  cost,  as  is  now  the  case  with 

^^^J>ies  of  patent  models  required  in  litigations.     The  filing  of  the 

^^^Xidard  may  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  the  same  as  is 

^^0"W  done  with  patents. 

A   SECOND    STANDARD. 

It  need  not  follow  that  because  "  1  618  "  becomes  the  standard 

^^^e  coupling,  that  there  cannot  be  other  standard  hose  couplings. 

'^^  othing  interferes  with  another   standard   for  smaller  hose,  and 

^  other  for  larger  hose,  and  another  for  the  same  size  hose  where 

^«  coupling  is  of  the  spring-clip  type  instead  of  screw  type,  or  for 

^^y  different  kinds  of  hose  couplings.     Nor  is  there  any  reason 

^^ly  the  Fire  Engineers,  after  experience  with  "  1  618"  should  not 

^^t  up  something  better,  and   be  themselves  the  instrument  for 

^ling  a  new  standard  for  something  later  and  better.     There  need 

^>e  no  governmental   abrogation  of  a   standard  once  filed  ;    it  is 

Sufficient  that  the  new  standard  becomes  filed  and  takes  its  new 

tiumber. 

PROMOTION   OP  THE  IDEA. 

It  is  not  thought  that  serious  negatives  can  be  brought  against 
the  general  advisability  of  the  proposed  scheme,  or  against  its 
practicability  and  expediency.     This  being  assumed,  the  question 
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remains :  How  can  the  installation  of  the  scheme  be  best  promoted  ? 
The  enactment  by  Congress  is  the  thing  to  be  arrived  at,  as  all  else 
will  naturally  follow.  The  attention  of  Congress  can  be  directed 
to  the  matter  only  by  a  concerted  action  of  respectable  weight. 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  can  hardly,  I 
think,  single-handed,  bring  about  the  desired  action  by  Congresp, 
nor  cAn  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  nor  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  nor  the  National  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, nor  the  American  Society  of  Stove  Manufacturers,  nor  the 
Society  of  Chief  Engineers  of  Fire  Departments,  nor  any  other 
individual  society.  But  a  joint  action,  by  a  number  of  trade 
societies,  could  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  result. 

Most  every  branch  of  industry  now  has  its  representative  associa- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  its  representative  periodical  literature.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
assume  the  general  burden  of  the  matter  in  the  following  series  of 
steps : 

First.  A  well-formulated  resolution  expressing  the  object,  desir- 
ability, and  nature  of  the  scheme,  such  resolution,  to  take  the  form 
of  a  memorial  to  Congress. 

Second.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee  to  promote 
the  scheme. 

Thvrd.  The  preparation  by  that  committee,  of  a  roster  of  all 
American  associations  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  project,  or  to 
have  influence  in  furthering  it,  such  roster  to  show  the  meeting 
dates,  etc.,  and,  if  possible,  the  names  of  a  few  distinctively  enter- 
prising members  who  would  be  apt  to  appreciate  the  matter  in  hand. 

Fourth.  The  preparation  by  the  committee,  of  a  schedule  of 
subjects  within  the  range  of  each  of  the  Associations,  which  sub- 
jects would  properly  lend  themselves  to  treatment  under  the  pro- 
posed system  of  standards. 

Fifth.  The  preparation  by  the  committee,  of  a  brief  argumenta- 
tive paper  for  each  association,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  appropri- 
ate schedules. 

Sixth.  The  preparation  by  the  committee,  of  a  resolution,  for 
each  of  the  associations,  similar  to  the  initiating  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Seventh.  A  presentation  by  the  committee,  of  the  appropriate 
resolution,  schedule  and  argument,  to  the  selected  enterprising 
members  of  the  various  associations  with  a  view  to  enlist  such 
members  in  such  procedures  in  their  society  as  will  secure  the 
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option  of  the  resolution,  and  the  transmittal  of  a  duly  authenti- 

ted  copy  thereof  back  to  the  committee  of  the  American  Society 
^Mechanical  Engineers. 

Eighth,  The  preparation  of  a  general  argument  for  committee 

^e  in  Congress. 

JfirUh,  The  presentation  by  the  committee  of  all  said  resolutions, 
a  general  memorial  to  Congress,  through  the  medium  of  any 
^lected  Senator  or  Representative  together  with  the  argument. 

Tenth.  Personal  argument  by  the  committee  before  Congres- 
onal  committees,  when  required. 

JJl^venth.  The  presentation  by  the  committee,  of  the  matter  to 
^e  President  for  executive  recommendation,  coincident  with  or 
f'ior  to  the  presentation  of  the  matter  to  Congress. 

DISCUSSION. 

J/i*.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  wish  to  subscribe  most  emphatically  to 
•a,irly  all  that  Mr.  See  has  said  in  his  very  valuable  and  interest- 
5  paper.  This  is  a  subject  of  enormous  importance,  both  scien- 
loally  and  commercially,  and  the  time  has  come  in  the  develop- 
^rit  of  the  world  when  a  proper  system  of  standards  is  needed 

everybody  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  for  the  advance- 
-lit  of  civilization.  I  have  not  time  here  to  enlarge  very  much 
^<^3i  Mr.  See's  list  of  subjects  for  standardization,  although  with 
Little  thought  hundreds  of  articles  might  be  added. 
I  think  the  time  is  destined  to  come,  and  I  hope  at  a  compara- 
'^^ly  early  day,  when  many  of  the  members  of  miscellaneous 
^chines,  which  are  now  made  by  the  hotchpotch  and  hit-or- 
i^s-it  method  in  our  regular  machine  shops,  may  be  classified 
^cl  standardized,  so  that  they  can  be  furnished  by  regular  manu- 
o  tnrers  much  cheaper  than  the  machine  shops  can  themselves 
^oduce  them,  as  well  as  of  a  much  better  quality.  Not  only  will 
^^y  thus  be  made  cheaper  and  more  uniform,  but  a  great  deal  of 
tiiiecessary  brain  work  will  be  saved  in  re-designing  them  every 
^-iQe  they  are  wanted,  as  is  done  in  many  draugh ting-rooms  for 
'^nt  of  any  convenient  record  of  nearly  similar  pieces  which  have 
^en  previously  made. 

This  reform  has  already  been  begun  in  a  somewhat  imperfect 
^d  unsystematic  way  with  some  of  the  small  tools  used  in 
^schine  shops,  such  as  drills,  reamers,  taps,  mandrels,  milling- 
otters,  etc.  There  is  usually,  however,  very  little  uniformity 
^^ong  the  different  manufacturers  of  such  articles,  except  in  the 
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case  of  taps,  where  the  diameter,  pitch,  thread,  angle,  etc.,  sor:^ 
times  conform  to  the  United  States  Government  standard.  T  J 
standard  is  a  boon  as  far  as  it  goes,  although  it  is  not  so  perf^ 
but  what  it  must  be  remodeled  and  added  to  at  some  future  tirz: 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  taps  spoken  of,  there  seems  to  be  no  ixr 
form  standard  for  the  diameters  of  shanks,  sizes  of  heads,  lengtl: 
of  heads,  shanks  and  bodies,  width  of  grooves,  taper  at  poin 
etc.,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  reamers,  mandrels,  etc.,  there  seems  to  be  stiL 
less  system  regarding  lengths,  although  we  are  gradually  getting 
down  to  a  method  of  measuring  diameters  with  considerable 
accuracy.  Besides  toolSy  many  of  which  are  happily  being  made 
outside  of  the  shopb  which  use  them,  and  in  the  case  of  which 
there  will  doubtless  constantly  be  a  tendency  towards  standard- 
ization (owing  perhaps  to  many  of  their  makers  belonging  to  such 
a  sensible  society  as  this,  which  I  trust  is  going  to  take  up  this 
subject  and  fight  it  through  to  the  end),  there  are  some  jxirts  Oj 
machines  which  are  now  manufactured  outside.  Notably  among 
these  are  bolts,  nuts,  set-screws,  washers,  etc.  Quite  recently  the 
manufacture  of  cut-gearing  has  been  commenced  by  a  well-knowi 
concern,  which  is  another  move  in  the  right  direction.  Othei 
articles  that  occur  to  me  just  now  as  fit  subjects  for  systematic 
manufacture  are  dowel-pins,  keys,  feathers,  thumb-nuts  and  thumb 
screws,  cranks,  hand-wheels  and  the  handles  for  each  of  these 
together  with  wooden  handles  and  studs  for  them  to  run  on,  fly 
wheels,  automatic  stop-clutches,  treadles,  etc.,  etc. 

In  my  own  practice,  in  the  works  under  my  control,  I  hav( 
attempted  to  adopt  some  standard  of  our  own,  for  the  things 
above  mentioned ;  but  the  time  required  for  a  thorough  study  o 
the  proper  proportions  for  the  great  number  of  sizes  requirec 
(which  will  bring  them  into  a  logical  series)  prevents  the  worl 
being  done  as  fully  as  it  should  be.  The  result,  then,  is  that  ever] 
time  a  draughtsman  needs  to  decide  upon  the  dimensions  of  a  key 
or  crank,  or  handle,  or  what  not,  he  evolves  it  from  his  innei 
consciousness  with  perhaps  not  the  very  best  proportions,  owinj 
to  the  lack  of  comparing  it  with  other  sizes  which  have  alread} 
been  studied  out.  The  general  result,  if  such  an  un-method  ii 
allowed  to  grow  like  old  moss  around  a  draughting-room,  is  £ 
great  deal  of  waste  time  and  brain  work,  and  an  utter  want  o: 
system  in  the  patterns,  drawings  and  special  tools  which  gradually 
accumulate.     This  brain  work  should  be  done  once  for  all  by  a 
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>iiipetent  "  syndicate  "  of  specialists,  something  after  the  manner 

•   the  conception  of  the  United  States  standard  threads  (only 

ore  so),  thus  making  one  set  of  studies  and  calculations  answer 

ti:  thousands  of  different  manufacturers  through  long  years  to 

3ine,  and  so  Standardizing  certain  articles  in  common  shop  use 

B  yery  much  to  cheapen  them  and  make  them  interchangeable 

7>on  machines  from  different  makers.     In  a  word,  to  be  slightly 

^stradoxical,  common  sense  dictates  the  production  of  ordinary 

irticles  by  specialists,  on  a  special  system,  leaving  only  special 

.rticles  to  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  manufacturer. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  See  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 

Society,  as  well  as  other  associations  of  scientists  and  engineers, 

'jEtking  up  this  subject  and  urging  its  importance  upon  Congress 

xntil  some  provision  is  made  for  proper  government  supervision. 

f  also  think  with  him  that  probably  an  amplification  of  the  scope 

and  personnel  of  the  Patent  Office  would  be  the  proper  direction 

iii  '^vhich  to  look  for  the  location  of  such  a  bureau  of  standards. 

I  differ  with  Mr.  See,  however,  in  one  important  particular.  I 
^o  xiot  think  any  individual  or  association  of  individuals  should 
5"^^  allowed  and  empowered  to  form  a  standard,  no  matter  how 
-*JJ^<^gical  and  unsystematic  it  may  be,  by  which  other  people  are 
"y  government  authority  invited  to  abide.  I  would  enlarge  upon 
"^^^^  See's  idea  by  suggesting  a  large  and  weU-paid  National  Com- 
^^^J^^^sioUy  with  a  responsible  head,  whose  members  should  be  of  the 
;hest  grade  of  talent  as  specialists  in  this  particular  line,  and 
ould  be  selected  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  our  leading  technical 
^^^^lleges  and  engineering  societies. 

^11  proposed  standards  should  be  submitted  to  this  commission. 

should  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  requirements  of  each 

^^^se.  revising  the  schemes  offered  and  returning  them  to  their 

^>:"oposers  for  approval  or  further  suggestions  ;    and  so  on,  until 

^^^mething  mutually  satisfactory  was  reached.     Even  with  such 

^Xipervision  they  would  be  somewhat  imperfect,  but  very  much 

-^^arer  an  ideal  permanent  standard  than  without  it. 

The  question  of  a  set  of  standard  units  of  measurement  to  be 
"^sed  by  this  commission  would  of  course  come  up,  and  in  the 
present  chaotic  state  of  our  weights  and  measures  could  not  be 
Very  perfect.     The  pound  and  inch,  however,  and  other  units  de- 
rived from  them,  would  be  the  most  practical  to  use  at  present, 
and  would  comport  best  with  the  best  practice  in  this  as  well  as 
several  other    important    countries.     Such    a   commission    as    I 
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suggest,  upon  receiving  a  proposed  standard  for  the  sizes  of 
books,  for  instance,  where  the  widths  ran  in  such  a  series  as  4f", 
5J^",  6V',  7i^",  etc.,  and  the  lengths  in  a  correspondingly  ragged 
series,  might  say  : — "  Gentlemen,  jour  proposed  standard  will 
be  received  if  modified  so  as  to  read  with  all  widths  and 
lengths  expressed  in  any  number  of  whole  inches  for  the  extreme 
outside  measurement  of  covers."  Thus  the  sizes  of  books  could 
be  briefly  described  as  are  panes  of  glass,  as  5x7,  6x8,  10x12, 
etc.  If  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  thickness,  the  third  measure- 
ment could  be  appended,  as  6x8x2.  This  would  not  only  be  a 
gi*eat  convenience  to  librarians  and  other  book-buyers,  but  to 
business  men,  as  applied  to  books  of  record  in  their  offices.  If  a 
proposed  standard  was  submitted  for  standard  fruit-cans  (a  field, 
by  the  way,  where  reform  is  urgently  needed,  on  account  of 
the  heads  and  other  fittings  being  sold  separately),  the  jevisers 
could  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  ^^^nds  and  ^^ths  which  are  now  preva- 
lent, and  have  them  run  by  ^ths  or  ^  inches,  both  in  diameter  and 
length.  In  sizes  for  machine-screws  and  other  small  round 
articles,  the  measurements  could  be  in  thousandths  of  inches,  with 
a  proper  and  reasonable  scheme  of  progression.  ,  One  advantage, 
at  any  rate,  gained  by  such  supervision,  would  be  an  occasional 
early  death  among  some  of  the  numerous  wire  gauges  which  are 
constantly  springing  into  life.  Surely,  a  sufficient  argument  for 
stopping  this  pestilent  brood  from  increasing  and  multiplying  s 
the  outrage  quite  recently  perpetrated  upon  the  mechanical  public 
by  a  lot  of  the  prominent  wiremen,  in  the  shape  of  a  so-called  new 
''  National  Wire-gauge,"  when  w^e  had  already  suffered  enough  by 
the  new  English  one,  which  has  been  established  by  the  Board  of 
Ti'ade,  etc.,  for  the  past  year  or  two.  Both  of  them  contain  most 
of  the  illogical  stupidities  of  the  other  gauges,  *'  Stubbs,"  '*  Bir- 
mingham," "Browne  &  Sharpe,"  "screw*'  gauges,  "rivet" 
gauges,  "  zinc  "  gauges,  etc.,  and  only  tend  to  make  confusion 
worse  confounded,  especially  as  some  of  them  run  with  high  num- 
bers for  the  thicker  measurements,  but  most  of  them  in  reverse 
Older.  This  whole  business  could  be  straightened  out  by  com- 
})etent  authority  in  fifteen  minutes,  by  aboUshing  all  the  present 
gauges  and  simply  ordering  a,new  one  whose  numbers  should  cor- 
respond to  the  numbers  of  thousandths  of  inches  represented  by 
each  size.  This  would  answer  perfectly  well  for  all  kinds  of  wire 
and  sheet  metal,  as  well  as  for  paper,  glass,  leather  and  other  ma- 
terials.    Special  gauges  might  be  made,  resembling  in  appearance 
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•mewhat  more  complete  form  than  it  is  at  present.     Will  you 
ke  any  action  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  paper? 
Mr.  See.* — The    discussion  would  indicate  that  some  of  the 
iembers  would  give  to  my  paper  a  much  further-reaching  func- 
on  than  was  immediately  iutended.    I  am  myself  one  of  those 
ho  believe  that  the  arts  are  full  of  reckless  things  that  had  bet- 
3r  be  standardized,  and  I  also  believe  that  most  of  the  accepted 
tandards  of  to-day  are  defective.     But  to  have  the  government 
^andardize  articles  that  have  never  been  standardized,  and  to  sub- 
titute  new  and  improved  standards  for  standards  already  in  use, 
s  not  what  the  proposition  of  my  paper  looks  to.    It  looks  to  a 
governmental  record  of  what  has  been  or  will  be  accomplished. 
-»^o  very  act  of  making  the  record  in  the  manner  proposed  will 
^^oessarily  result  in  getting  things  down  to  a  clear  definition,  to 
*^^^dom  from  ambiguity,  and  that  is  what  we  want.     Changes  will 
"^   made  in  the  future  precisely  as  they  have  been  made  in  the 
:,  but  they  will  be  made  more  understandingly  and  with  some- 
Lg  based  on  a  common  experience. 
2Mr.  Smith  has  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  matter  of  screw- 
^^^^i^'eads,  etc.,  stating  that  they  "sometimes  conform  to  the  United 
^tes  Government  standard.     This  standard  is  a  boon  as  far  as 
;oes,  although  it  is  not  so  perfect  but  that  it  must  be  remodelled 
d  added  to  at  some  future  time."     Here  is  a  case  of  a  fairly 
^•^icepted   standard.     Be  it   good   or   bad,   I   want  it  recorded 
lere  we  can  all  get  at  it.     It  is  not  a  government  standard  any 
ore  than  it  is  the  Smith  standard.     Some  government  work- 
tops have  adopted  the  thread,  etc.,  in  their  work,  and  so  have 
.any  of  the  Smith  shops.     I  do  not  propose  that  the  government 
^liall  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  filing  of  standards  than  to  fur- 
bish a  governmental  archive  for  the  filing.     If  the  government 
l:iappens  to  have  anything  good  and  worthy  of  filing,  let  the  gov- 
ernment go  to  work  and  file  it  precisely  as  any  other  respectable 
tody  would  file  a  standard  which  it  approved. 

The  general  idea  of  my  paper  is  not  based  so  much  upon  the 
lack  of  standards  as  upon  a  lack  of  record  of  those  standards.  I 
think  if  there  was  a  place  of  record  there  would  be  a  better  lot  of 
standards,  and  a  general  tendency  toward  the  improvement  of 
them. 

Mr.  Nason  refers  to  steps  that  were  taken  regarding  the  stand- 
ards for  steam  fittings.     This  Society  discussed  the  matter  with 

*  Author's  closure,  under  tlie  Rules. 
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Prof,  J.  B,  Wehb, — I  approve  very  heartily  of  most  of  what 
Mr.  See  says  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  having  standards. 
The  trouble  is,  that  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  work  to 
decide  upon  and  produce  the  proper  standards,  and  I  imagine 
it  will  require  considerable  time.  In  addition  to  the  different 
articles  Mr.  See  mentions,  and  he  gives  a  great  many,  I  wish  to 
name  one  more.  The  Government  themselves  can  standardize 
their  postal  matter  in  a  way  that  will  improve  the  postal  ser- 
vice; they  have  done  it  to  some  extent  by  postal  cards  and 
letter  sheets.  It  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  to  reduce 
the  postage  from  two  cents  to  one  cent ;  but  why  should  it  not  be 
reduced  to  one  and  three-quarters  or  one  and  a  half  cents?  A 
fractional  price  would  cause  no  difficulty,  as  but  few  stamps  are 
sold  singly.  Now,  these  two  improvements  could  easily  be  com- 
bined and  made  to  help  each  other.  Let  the  price  of  stamps  re- 
main as  at  present ;  but  let  stamped  envelopes  and  letter  sheets  be 
lowered  in  price  sufficiently  to  make  it  an  object  to  use  them,  and 
then  let  them  be  furnished  in  as  few  sizes  and  qualities  as  possible. 
We  are  getting  too  far  along  toward  the  twentieth  century  to  have 
the  fast  mails  composed  of  envelopes  of  every  conceivable  size, 
shape,  color  and  quality,  and  mail  could  be  handled  better  and 
quicker  were  they  and  the  postal  cards  of  one  standard  pattern. 
Standard  stamped  envelopes  and  cards  should  also  be  regular 
articles  of  merchandise,  purchasable  at  any  stationer's  at  a  fixed 
schedule  of  prices  varjdng  with  the  quantity,  so  as  to  leave  a  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  the  retailer.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  introduce  a  supplementary  means  of  ad- 
dressing an  envelope  by  punching  a  combination  of  notches  in 
one  edge  of  it,  so  that  the  distribution  could  be  effected  by  auto- 
matic machinery.  This  would  be  of  use  at  first  only  for  large 
post-ortices ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  letter  thus  notched 
from  being  automatically  deposited  in  its  proper  pouch,  ready  for 
the  train,  a  few  seconds  after  it  is  dropped  in  the  slot. 

The  Pi'cMdent^  H,  Ji,  Towne, — If  the  suggestions  in  the  paper 
commend  themselves  to  the  meeting,  a  proper  step  would  be  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee^on  the  outline  indicated 
in  the  paper,  that  committee  to  take  the  whole  subject  under 
consideration  and  report  to  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting.  Such 
a  step  at  the  present  time  of  course  commits  the  Society  to  noth- 
ing whatever,  beyond  the  obtaining  of  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  having  it  brought  before  a  subsequent  meeting  in 
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'mewhat  more  complete  form  than  it  is  at  present.     Will  you 

•ke  any  action  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  paper  ? 

Mt,  See.* — The    discussion  would  indicate  that  some  of  the 

lembers  would  give  to  my  paper  a  much  further-reaching  func- 

on  than  was  immediately  iu tended.     I  am  myself  one  of  those 

ho  believe  that  the  arts  are  full  of  reckless  things  that  had  bet- 

dr  be  standardized,  and  I  also  believe  that  most  of  the  accepted 

tandards  of  to-day  are  defective.     But  to  have  the  government 

^andardize  articles  that  have  never  been  standardized,  and  to  sub- 

titute  new  and  improved  standards  for  standards  already  in  use, 

s  not  what  the  proposition  of  my  paper  looks  to.    It  looks  to  a 

governmental  record  of  what  has  been  or  will  be  accomplished. 

-t*li©  very  act  of  making  the  record  in  the  manner  proposed  will 

^^oessarily  result  in  getting  things  down  to  a  clear  definition,  to 

*^^^dom  from  ambiguity,  and  that  is  what  we  want.     Changes  will 

"^  made  in  the  future  precisely  as  they  have  been  made  in  the 

F^^^st,  but  they  will  be  made  more  understandingly  and  with  some- 

^ttimg  based  on  a  common  experience. 

2Mr.  Smith  has  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  matter  of  screw- 
;J^^^eads,  etc.,  stating  that  they  "  sometimes  conform  to  the  United 
^ites  Government  standard.     This  standard  is  a  boon  as  far  as 
goes,  although  it  is  not  so  perfect  but  that  it  must  be  remodelled 
d  added  to  at  some  future  time."     Here  is  a  case  of  a  fairly 
cepted  standard.     Be   it   good   or  bad,   I   want  it  recorded 
lere  we  can  all  get  at  it.     It  is  not  a  government  standard  any 
ore  than  it  is  the  Smith  standard.     Some  government  work- 
lops  have  adopted  the  thread,  etc.,  in  their  work,  and  so  have 
any  of  the  Smith  shops.     I  do  not  propose  that  the  government 
^liall  have  any  more  to  do  with  the  filing  of  standards  than  to  fur- 
^^ish  a  governmental  archive  for  the  filing.     If  the  government 
Ixappens  to  have  anything  good  and  worthy  of  filing,  let  the  gov- 
ernment go  to  work  and  file  it  precisely  as  any  other  respectable 
\30dy  would  file  a  standard  which  it  approved. 

The  general  idea  of  my  paper  is  not  based  so  much  upon  the 

lack  of  standards  as  upon  a  lack  of  record  of  those  standards.     I 

think  if  there  was  a  place  of  record  there  would  be  a  better  lot  of 

standards,  and  a  general  tendency  toward  the  improvement  of 

them. 

Mr.  Nason  refers  to  steps  that  were  taken  regarding  the  stand- 
ards for  steam  fittings.     This  Society  discussed  the  matter  with 

*  Author's  closure,  under  tlie  Rules. 
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the  pipe-makers  of  the  country,  and  it  resulted  in  the  final  recom- 
mendation of  the  adoption  of  the  Briggs  gauge,  "  and  that  was  so 
done."  That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  at 
all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  general  authentic  record 
of  what  was  done.  If  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  pipe  business,  and 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  Briggs  gauge  was,  I  might  get  one 
definition  of  it  from  some  pipe-makers*  association,  and  another 
definition  from  this  association,  if  an  outsider  could  get  them  at 
all,  and  I  might  get  an  entirely  different  understanding  from  Mr. 
Briggs*  writings,  or  from  reputable  tool- makers  supposed  to  be 
working  under  the  Briggs  gauge.  The  proposition  of  my  paper  is 
not  concerned  with  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  Briggs  gauge 
but  lays  down  the  broad  ground  that  if  this  gauge  is  good  enough 
to  be  recommended  by  such  authorities  as  manufacturers  of  pipes 
and  fittings  and  this  Society,  it  is  good  enough  to  put  on  record  in 
an  accurate  manner. 

Mr.  Suplee  says  that  the  "  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders  adopted  a  standard  size  for  brick,  in 
order  to  remove  a  difficulty  which  has  troubled  builders  all  over 
the  country  .  .  .  and  decided  to  use  it  hereafter  all  over  the  coun- 
try. So  that  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  effort  by  permanent 
associations  to  standardize  matters  for  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  a  national  bureau."  Now,  I  do  not  propose  that  any  national 
bureau  shall  standardize  bricks  or  anything  else  ;  but  I  do  propose 
that  it  shall  furnish  a  respectable  place  of  record  for  standards 
recommended  by  such  high  authority  as  the  National  Association 
of  Builders.  Under  the  present  plan  the  builders  all  over  the 
country  will  have  to  trust  to  luck  to  find  out  what  the  recom- 
mended standard  is.  I  propose  that  twenty-five  cents,  expended 
in  the  Patent  Office,  shall  give  them  a  clearly-defined  specification 
of  the  standard  brick. 

In  my  paper  I  note  quite  a  lengthy  list  of  articles  susceptible 
of  being  standardized.  I  do  not  propose  that  the  government 
shall  have  anything  to  do  with  standardizing  these  things  or 
making  them  standard.  I  propose  that  standards  reconmiended 
by  respectable  associations  shall  be  filed  where  they  can  be  got 
at,  and  I  further  propose  that  such  a  system  will  encourage  the 
arts  in  standardizing  many  things  now  in  chaotic  shape.  I  think 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  system  would  be  that  the  Government 
would  officially  file  standards  in  this  bureau  covering  fundamental 
units.     This  will  come  about  in  time,  but  I  believe  in  starting 
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jy.  T^he  entire  proposition  of  my  paper  regarding  a  bureau  for 
)  filing  of  standards,  not  the  making  of  the  standards,  be  it  noted, 
3, 1  believe,  be  gotten  into  full  working  order  within  six  months 
er  the  passage  of  the  necessary  law,  and  I  believe  that  the 
ie£ts  of  the  bureau  would  be  felt  m  the  arts  from  the  day  the 
b  standard  was  filed. 

%€  motion  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee  as  is  proposed  in  this  paper 
itUy  put  and  carried,  and  the  President  subsequently  appointed 

Mr.  James  W.  See,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 

Dr.  Coleman  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 

ch  Committee.] 


fe 
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CYLINDER  RATIOS  OF  TRIPLE-EXPANSION ENQIh 

BT  JAT  M.   WHITHAM,  rATETTEVILLB,  ARK. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  triple-expansion  engine  promises  to  displace  the  ordi 
compound  engine  for  marine  use,  as  it  in  turn  displaced  the  sii 
engine  of  thirty  years  ago.  During  the  past  two  years  the  inci 
in  the  number  of  such  engines  has  been  phenomenal.  This  J 
may  now  be  called  the  favorite  marine  type,  while  it  bids  fa 
establish  itself  for  stationary  purposes  wherever  great  power 
economy  are  desired.  Whenever  the  steam  pressure  exceeds 
lbs.  gauge,  the  triple-expansion  engine  is  used,  while  the  tend 
is  towards  quadruple  expansion  when  the  pressure  exceeds  17( 

Existing  practice  in  proportioning  the  cylinders  of  triple-expai 
engines  is  given  in  Table  I.  In  it  the  particulars  of  eighty  en| 
of  recent  design  are  given,  the  engines  being  grouped  accordii 
boiler  pressures.  The  tendency,  as  shown,  is  towards  an  inci 
in  piston  speed  and  boiler  pressure,  and  a  consequent  decrea 
weight  and  lirst  cost  of  machinery.  Equal  work  should  be 
formed  in  each  cylinder,  uniform  rotative  effort  secured,  and 
initial  strains  in  all  moving  parts  obtained.  These  can  be  m 
obtained  by  dividing  the  work  among  three  or  more  cylinders, 
the  triple-expansion  engine,  and  by  the  use  of  variable  expai 
valves  and  balanced  rotative  parts. 

When  the  piston  speed  varies  from  750  to  1,000  feet  per  mil 
the  following  cylinder  ratios  are  recommended  as  the  result 
study  of  Table  1.  (the  terminal  pressure  of  steam  in  the  ) 
cylinder  being  about  10  lbs.  absolute),  viz. : 

CYLINDBR   RATIOS  RECOMMENDED  FOR   TRIPLE-EXPANSION    ENGINES. 


Boiler  Pressure 

CYLINDER  RATIOS. 

(Gauge.) 

Small. 

Intermediate. 

Large. 

130 
140 
150 
160 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2.25 
2.40 
2.55 
2.70 

5.00 
5.85 
6.90 
7.25 

170  and  upwards— quadruple-expansion  engine  to  be  used. 
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Two  metliodB*  of  ascertaining  the  diameier  of  pistons  will  now 
'  given. 

1.  Anndlab  Ring  Method. f — In  Fig.  148  laydown  a  theoretical 

dicator  diagram  of  a  eimple  engine  for  the  particular  expansion 

Bsired.    Lay  off  the  back-preBsnre  line  ae  shown.     By  trial  find 

rilh  the  polar  planimeter  or  otherwise)  the  position  of  the  lines 

^E  and  FG  auch  that  the  three  areas  marked  "^  "  "  £,"  and  "  C" 

re  respectively  eqnal.     Find  tlie  mean  ordinate  of  each  area :  that 

f  "  C"  will  be  tlie  mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  the  small  piston  ; 

hat.  of  "5"  will  be  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  the  ares 

eniaining  after  subtracting  the  area  of  the  small  piston  from  that 

<€    the  intermediate  ;  and  that  of  the  area  "^"  will  denote  the 

nean  unbalanced  pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  the  annular  ring  of 

lie  large  piston  obtained  by  subtracting  the  intermediate  from  the 

ar^  piston.     We  thus  see  that  the  mean  ordinates  of  the  two 

ower  cards  act  on  annular  rings. 

Let  H  =  area  of  small  piston  in  square  inches, 

/=     "     "  intei-mediate  piston  in  square  inches. 
T^  =     "     "  large  "      '"       "  " 

J>n  =  mean  unbalanced  pressure  per  square  inch  from  card  "  G." 
X>i  =      "  "  "  "         "       "        "       "     "5." 

2>i=      "  "  "  "         "        "        "       "     M." 

■^'  =  piston-speed  in  feet  per  minute. 
(^J.H.P.)  =  indicated  horse-power  of  engine, 

'■"^H  for  equal  work  in  each  cylinder  we  have 

33000  x(i^ 
Area  of  small  piBton  =  H  =  ^ .     (i.) 


33000 


,  V-B.P.) 


Area  of  annular  ring  of  1 

intermediate  cylinder  (  p,  k  S 

33000  X  fc^) 
■^i^of  intermediate  piston  =  I  =  H  +  1 ,     (2.) 


•  The  writer  believes  thai  both  meihods  aa  applied  to  triple.eipanslon  engines 
^rtliere  published  tor  the  first  time, 

iTheprineipl/:  of  the  annular  ring  method  la  given  in  tlie  writer's  treatlM  on 
*ontifnyin«  Detign,  now  In  press  by  -John  Wiley  k  Bona,  N.  T. 
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Area  of  annular  ring  of  large  piston  = 


33000  X  (^^^ 

o 


33000  X  (^^^^ 
Area  of  large  piston  =  Z  =  I  •] ^ .     (3.y 

This  method  is  illustrated  by  the  following : 

Example':  Given  /.  H.  P.  =  3000,  piston  speed  S  =  900  ft. 
per  minute,  ratio  of  expansion  10,  initial  steam  pressure  at  cylinder 
127  lbs.  absolute,  and  back-pressure  in  large  cylinder  4  lbs.  abso- 
lute.    Find  cylinder  diameters. for  equal  work  in  each  (Fig.  148). 

The  mean  ordinate  of  "(7"  is  found  to  be^^^  =  37.414  lbs.  per  sq.  in 
u        ((  ((      «  '*^"  "    "       ''    2?  =  11.730   '*    ^*        " 

Then  by  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  we  have— 

3000 

H=  IIIII 1-    =  980  sq.  ins.,  diameter  351". 

37.414  X  900  ^        > 

3000 

/  =  980  +  ^^^^^  "^ i-  =  3303  sq.  ins.,  diameter  65". 

15.782  X  900  H         » 


3000 

33000  X  — q" 
Z  =  3303  +  -^  =  6482  sq.  ins.,  diameter  90J". 


2.  "  Drop  "  Method. — In  Fig.  149  lay  down  a  theoretical  card 
as  in  Fig.  148.  Choose  cylinder  ratios  from  the  table  of  recom- 
mended values.  Draw  J^G,  DE^  and  JKva  these  ratios,  dividing 
the  diagram  into  three  parts,  "^,"  "jB,"  and  "(7."  Eound  oflf  the 
comers  so  as  to  make  the  figure  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  combined  card  from  an  engine  of  this  type.  The  waste  spaces 
are  due  to  "  drop,"  condensation,  etc.  The  mean  ordinate  of  this 
combined  card  will  give  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  large  piston,  as  if  all  the  work  had  been  done  in  itacylin* 
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f.  With  this  find  the  area  of  the  piston  necessary  for  all  the  work. 

vide  this  area  of  piston  by  the  cylinder  ratio,  thus  obtaining  the 
:^as  of  each  piston,  as  follows: 

Example:  Given  data  of  previous  example,  and  cylinder  ratios 
1  to  2.25  to  5.00,  find  dirinieter  of  each  cylinder  (Fig.  149). 


*-he  mean  ordinate  of  the  combined  card  is  measured  to  be  17.6 
^^^•>  hence 

^"■eaof  large pi8ton=Z=^^^J^^-??^^=62866q.  in8.,diam<-.ter  89^". 
^^'eaof  intermediate  piston  =  /=?:;^=2829sq.ins.,diameter  60". 

Areaof  small  piston  =  /^=r-;^=  1257  sq.  ins.,  diameter  40". 

The  results  obtained   by  the  two  methods  accord  quite  closel}'. 

The  main  point  to  be  considered  is,  **  How  large  shall  the  condens- 

ingcylinder  be  made  ?  "    The  small  and  intermediate  cylinders  may 

have  almost  any  values,  provided  variable  expansion  valves  are  used. 
38 
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TABLE  I. 

SnOWTNO  CYLINDER  RATIOS  OF    TRIPLE-EXPANSION    ENGINES    FOR  TAIIIATIONI 

IN  THE  BOILER  FRES8T7BB. 


Vessel. 


Gunbout  No.  1. . 

Montebello 

Iljin 

Oroya 

Orizaba. ...    . . .. 

Buffalo 

Bleville 

Vespasian 

Aberdeen 

Alimore 

Anchoria. 

Cosmopolitan. . . . 

Cremf»n 

Eaniholm 

Explora 

GulfofSuHZ  ... 

Hecla 

Mexican 

Pacifique 

Trojan 

Sevona 

Athenian . 

BirUhall    

City  of  Lincoln. . 

DeRuter 

Etna 

Spartan 


H 
'X 

I* 

as  — 


80 
16 
18 
72 
72 
60 
42 
30 
38 
86 
48 
39 
42 
80 
36 
39 
33 
54 
54 
60 
89 
54 
36l 
42 
42 
33 
60 


Ctlikder  DlA- 

MKTEB8 IN 

Inched. 


H.  P.I.  P.  L.  P. 


22 

15i 

m 

40 
40 
88 
21 


81  50 
24  i  87 
27  I  4i 
66     100 


66 
54 
88 


17     29 

17  1  28i 
22  86 
36  59 
m  32 
20  31i 
17  ,  27 
2ti  I  38 
m\  82 
17  '  28 


Cylinder 

RATI->f^. 


»6 
26 

34 
21 
3« 
17 
26 
21 
17 
34 


Average  cylin.  ratios  for 

OoL'ali 

Orniuz 

Aller 

Sanle 

Trave 

Trans-l'a''ifi«' 

Carmarthenshire 

Lil)ra    

Sobralense 

Westmoreland 

Ko3'ul  Prince 

City  of  Edinburgh 

('onirella 

(^onstantin. . . 

Ebienfels 

Floretice  Hiehards 
Thame.-* • 


58 
42 
54 
8j 
58 
81 
42 
38 
28 
54 


100 
86 
52 
46 
51 
66 
96 
52 
50 
48, 
54| 
52: 
47 
94 
69 
80 
58 
94 
57 
68 
66 
46 
89 


160  lbs.  baikr  pressure 


•  •■•••••• 


83,  30  I 

72'  46 

72  44  I 

72|  44 

72!  44  ' 

60i  34 

451  27  . 

42'  25  ! 
42  2-17 

36.  20 

39  20 

4SI  HO  ! 

42,  21  ' 

.    .1  12f 

48  25  ! 

30'  18i 

36  21^1 


45 
73 
70 


78 
112 

108 


70     108; 
70     108i 


56 

90 

48 

70 

42 

67 

38 

60 

33 

54 

33 

54 

44 

73 

34 

m 

20i 

84 

88 

72 

27 

4S. 

33 

54 

LP. 


L   P. 


2.00  5.17 
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DISCfSSION. 

Mr.  H.  W,  Sj^nghr, — It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  go  back  to  the 
original  method  of  designing  compound  engines.  They  were  to  a 
very  great  extent  designed  in  this  way  :  The  ratio  of  expansion 
was  first  determined.  Tbe  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  expansion 
was  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  two  cylinders.  When 
it  comes  to  triple  expansion  engines,  perhaps  the  same  theorv 
would  fit  closely,  and  it  would  necessitate  in  this  case  that  the 
ratio  of  the  volumes  of  the  cylinder  should  be  as  J,  f  or  f  power  of 
the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  (See  Gow,  Franklin 
Institute  Journal,  Sept.,  1888.)  If  that  is  the  case  in  any  partic- 
ular instance,  the  square  of  the  volume  of  the  intermediate 
cylinder  should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volume  of  the 
other  two ;  and  on  page  583  the  author  refers  to  what  is  approxi- 
mately the  actual  card.  He  gives  for  the  area  of  the  lai^e  piston 
89J  and  the  small  one  40 ;  40  times  89^  is  almost  the  square  of 
60 — the  intermediate  cylinder.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
pretty  convenient  way  of  getting  at  it.  As  to  the  ratio  of  the 
volumes,  in  these  tables  he  has  worked  out  from  a  number  of 
examples  the  mean  figure,  and  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  see  how 
this  can  be  given  a  little  more'^easily.  He  says  oh  the  first  page 
of  the  examples,  page  484,  that  for  160  pounds  pressure  the  aver- 
age cylinder  ratios  are  as  1  to  2.66  to  7.24.  Now,  2.66  times  7.24 
is  almost  exactly  19,  and  19  is  the  ratio  between  the  terminal  pres- 
sure and  the  forward  pressure  likely  to  obtain  in  these  engines. 
So,  if  you  apply  reasoning  of  that  sort,  it  will  give  you  as  close 
work  as  he  can  get  by  the  method  he  gives.  It  works  very 
closely  even  in  his  table  of  results.  He  gives  for  130  pounds  1, 
2.25  and  5 ;  2.25  is  almost  exactly  the  square  root  of  5,  and  the 
same  right  through  approximately. 

With  respect  to  the  first  method,  which  the  author  calls  the 
annular  ring  method,  that  is,  I  think,  only  an  amplification  of  the 
method  that  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Isherwood  a  good  many  years 
ago  to  explain  the  action  of  steam  in  a  compound  engine,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  fallacious.  He  says,  on  page  581 :  "  Find  the 
mean  ordinate  of  each  area ;  that  of  C  will  be  the  mean  unbal- 
anced pressure  on  the  small  piston."  If  that  is  so,  B^  to  mjmind, 
should  be  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  next  piston,  be- 
cause the  work  that  is  done  in  any  piston  is  the  volume  traversed 
multiplied  by  the  unbalanced  pressure  per  square  foot.     The 
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nbalaDced  pressure  is  acting  on  that  piston.    Bnt  while  there  is 

io  question  that  the  vohime  traversed  in  this  particular  case  is 

he  distance  DJE  for  the  intermediate  piston,  the  mean  unbalanced 

>res8ure  from  the  card  is  the  mean  unbalanced  pressure  of  the 

ui^a  remaining  after  subtracting  the  small  pressure,  according  to 

^fr.  Whitham.     I  cannot  see  the  reasoning,  but  it  seems  to  me 

^hat  it  is  not  sound. 

As  to  his  method  of  treating  curves  on  Figure  149,  it  is  well 

fcnown  that,  even  if  the  clearance  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 

^considerably  less  in  proportion  than  that  in  the  high,  the  left- 

^»nd  side  of  the  card  in  this  figure  that  he  has  (149)  should  be  at 

^^^   oonsiderable  distance  from  the  clearance ;   that  is,  he  should 

^  ^.xre  cut  off  another  comer  of  these  cards  to  get  anything  like  the 

*  •-actual  cards.    The  left-hand  comer  of  the  card  A  should  be  cut 

to  perhaps  one-half  the  distance  to  FG.    It  makes  consider- 

e  difference  in  the  card.    Of  course,  this  is  only  intended  as  an 

lE^X^roximation  from  the  beginning ;   but  it  seems  to  me  a  closer 

X^'proximation  could  be  gotten  if  he  had  made  a  reasonable  allow- 

ee  for  the  amount  of  clearance. 

Mr.  n,  H.  Suplee. — Although  this  paper  refers  to  triple  ezpan- 
n,  yet  I  suppose  the  subject  is  really  that  of  multiple  expansion, 
^ave  some  data  about  quadruple  expansion  engines  which  may 
of  interest  in  this  connection.     In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
^^Dciefy  of   Naval  Engineers  for  February   are    given    quite    a 
Ximber  of  details  and  data  about  fourteen  different  quadruple 
^^pansion  engines,  and  I  have  reduced  the  cylinder  areas  to  the 
^Dmmon  standard  in  order  to  get  at  their  ratios.     The  pressures 
ary  somewhat,  which  of  course  makes  some  discrepancy ;  but 
early  all  are  intended  to  be  operated  at  a  pressure  of  about  180 
"^^ounds  to  the  square  inch,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
^^^nay  be  due  to  special  conditions,  the  cylinder  areas  seemed  to 
>run  almost  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  4,  8.     Averaging  the  whole 
>3umber,  I  have  1  to  2  to  3.78  to  7.70.  Although  I  think  that — with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  are  quite  different  and  apparently 
<;alculated  for  different  conditions — eliminating  those — it  would 
<5ome  out  almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  geometrical  ratio, 
while  the  actual  expansion  ratio  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  that  to  which  Mr.  Spangler  has  referred      This  may 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

Mr,  F.  H.  BaU. — I  do  not  see  that  much  attention  is  given  here 
to  the  matter  of  dividing  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  different 
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eylindera.  This  formula,  as  I  understcmd  it,  is  for  dividing  the 
load,  so  that  each  cylinder  shall  do  its  share  of  the  work.  Now, 
by  chaugiug  the  point  of  cat-off,  the  amount  of  work  of  each 
oylindor  can  be  varied  quite  considerably  ;  and  inasmuch  as  com- 
pound and  triple  expansion  engines  are  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
voniing  cylinder  condensation,  it  seems  to  me  important  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  range  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder. 
This  may  be  covered  in  the  table  where  there  are  different  pro- 
I>ortious  given  for  different  pressures.  But  I  do  not  see  anything 
about  il  in  the  paper;  and  I  think  there  is  a  latitude,  in  propor- 
tioning tliese  cylinders,  which  will  permit  of  an  equal  division  of 
the  work«  and  at  the  same  time,  if  better  proportioned,  for  equal 
division  of  range  of  temperature  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Pr\}fl  Denton. — I  think  that  point  is  covered  by  the  fact  that 
Mn  Whilham  bases  his  rules  upon  a  table  which  is  quite  exteu- 
sive«  and  taken  from  practice  which  fulfils  the  oondititMi  meak* 
tiiMieil  bv  Mr«  BalK 

Ur.  }\\  S.  AiniM. — It  mav  be  of  interest  to  the  manbers  to  know 
the  si sro  of  the  triple  expansion  engines  that  have  just  done  some 
v«rT  wottd^rtn!  work  on  the  City  qf  Paria.  These  engines  hmTe 
oyliutlei^ 45  by  71  by  11^«Moot  stroke;  twin  screws;  tiieengiiieB 
^iev^opii^g  3i\2tH>  liorste-pow^eir.  TTiey  ai>e  sopposed  to  be  reiT 
sw«^essfttl- 

Tke  Pi-ttfideKt^ — It  would  be  int»>esxiiig  if  we  ocnld  hare  same 
a^^liuooal  information  as  to  the  ressels  referred  t^—^be  iaotest 
of  t})e  Aiiantac  serdoe  at  tibe  presient  time. 

Prn\  Dflntun. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Donoi  wiiait  ai«  iiie 
dimensions  of  the  screws  of  that  ship. 

.Vr,  I>fifm%^ — I  do  not  know  exacdr — about  ^  Seat  diameter  I 
ihink  t^T  a.:^ ;  SS  feea  pitch ;  tJwre  aa^e  three  blades;  phoEjibGr- 
broinjie  sorews. 

Pr/>'\  Dmt/ni^ — ^Flain  scsrpws? 

M. ,  T^fiTa%^ — Three  blades.  The  boika-  presnare  oarried  cm  lldft 
shir*  is  I5i''  ^loxmds. 

P^ff,  Th  Ttiiiffk  ITamL — ^I  have  nosioed  in  some  artniil  ti^ile 
cxnansioD  emxrines  that  tiie  low-presnxre  ryhnder  seem«^  so  be 
Tnnok  laa^!er  l^an  liioiie  nfmaDy  made.  There  aa^  a  imud  mnT 
oases.  1  think,  where  i^iere  are  somewhat  laxpaEr  -prcfpaortknis  dsan 
rhose  li'hiob  ha^e  been  intimated,  and  a  jpw  where  i^hw  aote  ^erv 
mnhh  laxper.  If  iobh  be  the  oase,  1  wonld  like  )o  inginre  of 
ihow  who  ha^e  knowledffe  in  rofFard  i;o  triple  eSMBsion 
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why  this  ia  the  case.  Why  are  they  so  made  ?  Is  it  a  notion 
of  the  engineer  which  has  not  been  confirnied,  or  is  there  some 
good  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Doran. — ^I  wonld  like  to  add  that  the  speed  at  which  these 
engines  run  is  something  very  unusual.  They  turn  up  about  92 
reTolations  a  minute  and  a  five-foot  stroke. 

The  Pj-ewdeni.— That  would  be  900  feet  piston. 

Mr.  Doran. — About  920  feet.  They  worked  cool  and  quift 
under  these  (tonditioDS. 

Mr.  Whitkam.* — The  annular  ring  method  of  proportioning  the 
cylinders  has  been  applied  by  me  to  many  existing  compound  and 
tiiple  expaneion  engines  with  most  satisfactory  results.  This  I 
did  in  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  this  method.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  many  ways  nsed,  or  that  might  be  used,  in  proportioning 
the  cylinders.  The  theory  has  been  most  ably  explained  by  Chief 
Engineer  Isherwood,  of  the  Nayy,  and  has  never  been  proven  fal- 
lacious I  have  not  time  to  here  enter  into  a  defence  of  this 
method.  This  way  of  proportioning  cylinders  was  given  to  the 
Society  because  it  is  simple  and  accurate  when  judged  from  exist- 
ing practice.  The  second  method  is  given  for  the  same  reason. 
The  error  due  to  an  inaccuracy  in  not  treating  the  clearance  in 
the  most  theoretical  manner  is  no  greater  than  in  assuming  that 
the  steam  expands  by  the  hyperbolic  law,  and  tends  to  balance  it. 
Tlie  designer  cannot  lose  time  in  exact  solutions  involving  the 
use  of  the  most  complicated  formnlse  or  methods.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  best  way  to  design  a  cylinder  is  to  guess  at  the 
dimensions,  and  double  them.  While  this  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, no  designer  allows  his  deduced  results  to  entirely  con- 
trol him  when  he  has  successful  practice  as  a  gnide.  The  two 
methods  are  given,  not  to  replace  other  methods,  but  as  new  ways 
in  which  the  cylinders  may  he  proportioned. 

Prof.  Denton  has  so  fully  answered  Mr.  Ball  that  I  need  add 
nothing  further. 

*  Auilidr's  closure  ander  ihe  Rales. 
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IMPROVED  MOTION  DEVICE  FOR  ENGINE 

INDICA  TORS. 

BY  A.  W.  JACOBI,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

With  the  introduction  in  late  years  of  large  enginea, 
ospecially  of  the  compound  type,  and  witli  the  increased  inte 
manifested  in  indicator  tests  of  engines  of  this  class,  engineers 
a  need  of  a  simple  motion  device — something  that  is  easily  appl 
and,  when  in  position,  occupies  the  least  possible  space.  It  dhc 
be  adjustable  to  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  conditions,  and  to  en^ 
of  various  makers.  It  should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  v 
strength,  and  so  designed  as  to  be  easily  packed  in  boxes,  thus  n 
ing  it  convenient  to  be  carried  around.  The  stretch  of  string  she 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  it  should  be  arranged  to  operate 
number  of  indicators  simultaneously,  at  either  short  or  long 
tances  from  the  reducing  motion,  and  take,  practically,  all  strain 
the  dram  spring  of  indicator.  It  should  enable  the  operator  to  8tO] 
start  any  one  or  more  of  the  indicators  independent  of  the  rest  w 
out  leaving  his  position,  and  without  stopping  the  reducing  inot 
Such  a  device,  the  writer  thinks,  will  be  appreciated  by  engini 
and  builders  of  steam  and  pumping  engines,  air  compressors,  e 
and  in  presenting  the  following  description  of  one  recently  inven 
by  E.  K.  Conover,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  it  is  believed  that  all 
above  points,  as  well  as  many  additional  ones,  have  been  stud 
and  met  in  this  arrangement.  In  the  accompanying  out,  Fig.*  \ 
represents  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  132  a  plan  of  the  apparatus 
applied  to  a  tandem  compound  engine.  Applications  to  other  ki 
of  engines  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  engineer,  so  this  desci 
tion  will  cover  especially  this  type  of  engine.  The  motion  de^ 
and  indicators  are  exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  engine  in  or 
to  show  them  more  clearly.  A  glance  at  the  engraving  will  si 
that  the  prime  feature  of  the  device  is  an  endless  cord  operated 
both  directions  entirely  by  the  engine,  thus  relieving  the  indies 
drum  spring  of  all  strains  except  those  due  to  its  own  propulsi 
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Chis  ie  a  very  importiiiit  fentnre,  eepecially  when  the  indicator  is  a 

ong  distance  from  the  reducing  inotioD.     As  ordinarily  need,  the 

iriiin  spring  in  the  indicator  ie  called  upon  to  operate  the  entire 

length  of  string  on  the  return  stroke.     This  is  no  easy  task,  as  the 

string  frequently  pssaes  over  numerous  pulleys  which  are  not  always 

of  the  finest  make.   The  well-known  pantograph  is  used  to  reduce  the 

•notion,  and  the  writer  is  ol  the  opinion  that  it  is  about  the  best  thing 

"1     use,  especially  on  large  engines,  where  the  speed  of  rotation  is 

<=or»iparatively  slow.     In  attaching  the  motion  device,  the  stand  A 

's    -placed  in  any  convenient  position  on  the  floor  and  in  front  of  the 

*^*'OBahcad,  about  in  the  center  of   its  travel,  although  this  latter 

J^oint  makes  no  difference  to  the  correct  reduction  of  the  motion. 

■*^t     will  be  noticed  that  the  base  of  the  stand  A  ie  made  to  project 

**  I  Hioat  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the  upright.     This  makes  it  possible 

*^    place  the  column  A  close  to  a  trap-door  for  the  condenser,  or  to 

■*^«  foundation  when  it  extends  above  the  floor.     Tlie  adjustable 

'»~aceB  B  are  attached  to  a  clamping  collar  C  on  the  column  A, 

^^*^d   are   provided  at  their  lower  ends  with  feet  so  arranged  as 

**'l  ■ways  to  present  a  perfect  contact  with  the  floor,  without  regard  to 

*-l»e  height  at  which  the  clamping  collar  Cia  placed  on  the  column 

~^^.     It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  braces  B  extend  to  one  side  of 

^^^jliiiim  A  for  tlie  same  reason  as  the  foot,  just  described.     The 

Stationary  end  of  tiie  pantograph  is  held  in  position  on  the  column  A 

^y  another  clamping  collar  J)  which  is  made  with  a  hole  suited  to 

>""«ceive  the  pin.     A  clamp  £  is  used  on  tiie  erosshead  to  receive 

the  bearing  which  carries  the  movable  end  of  the  pantograph.    The 

■■  nanner   of  making   this  connection  will   Ije 

{i^overned  largely  by  the  construction  of  the 

-^norine   croeshead.     In   many  cases  a  hole  is 

tapped  and   a   stud   screwed   into   it,  which       \>— V    ^£-^33- 

serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  one  shown.     ,^T~;.^_^ 

Some  features  of  this  pantograph  maybe  oi  ■■f^-^. '^'^-^^^ 

interest.     At   the  crossiiead    end,  instead  of  - 

a  regular  nut   being   placed   on    the   pin,  a  ,^£; 

small  oil-cup  ^  is  used,  the  pin  being  dril' 

down   and  through  to  the  bearing.     Thii 

thought  to  be  a  very  good  arranircment,  and 

is  especially  desirable  when  used  on  engines 

that  cannot  stop  to  be  oiled.  The  holes  by  which  adjustment 
is  provided  to  tlie  pantograph  are  ordinarily  tapped  directly  into 
the  wood,  making  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  as  the  threads 
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are  apt  to  get  crossed  and  strip.  This  is  entirely  overcome  I* 
inlaying  a  strip  of  brass,  into  which  the  holes  are  tapped.  T\m 
joint  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  133.  This  allows  for  taking  up  loa 
motion  by  filing  off  the  bush,  and  also  permits  the  bearing  to  t 
taken  apart  and  oiled  occasionally.  The  clamping  collar  G  on  tk 
column  Aj  has  two  arms  IIJ3,  which  carry  the  adjustable  pullejg 
1  and  2.  These  pulleys  can  be  placed  at  a  position  on  the  arin 
HH,  where  the  cord  will  be  led  from  the  motion  pin  3  on  pant* 
graph  in  a  line  parallel  with  center  line  of  engine.  In  mountin 
the  endless  cord  we  start  at  the  motion  pin  3,  pass  around  th 
pulley  1  on  the  arm  JT,  then  to  the  outside  of  the  upper  pulley 
at  the  front  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  to  the  upper  pulle 
5,  at  back  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  to  the  inside  of  tb 
pulley  6  at  the  front  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  to  theinsic 
of  the  pulley  7  on  the  back  end  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder ;  bac 
across  to  the  lower  pulley  8  at  the  back  end  of  the  low-pressure  cylii 

der,  to  the  similar  pulley  9 
the  front  end  of  the  same  cv 
inder,  then  across  to  the  pulle 
2  on  the  arm  ffj  and  around  ' 
the  motion  pin  3  on  the  pant 

.graph,  thus  making  an  endle 

ipnnnpptmTij  which  is  move 
positively  in  both  directions  t 
the  engine.  The  pulleys  on  th 
cylinders  are  supported  by  th 
pipes  which  hold  the  indicator 
Their  construction  will  be  ui 
derstood  by  referring  to  Fig 
134,  135,  and  136.  They  ai 
adjustable  vertically  and  hor 
zon tally,  and  are  held  rigid! 
in  position  by  the  clamps  ] 
shown.  The  small  pulleys  11  are  adjustable  universally,  an 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  the  cord  from  the  ind 
cator,  from  any  position  it  may  be  found  most  convenient  i 
place  the  instrument,  and  of  causing  the  motion  to  be  take 
from  the  main  endless  cord  parallel  with  its  line  of  motio: 
This,  of  course,  is  necessary,  to  give  correct  results.  The  clam] 
12  are  shown  enlarged  in  Fig.  137.  They  are  provided  with 
gm- "  ^^umb-screw,  and  can   be  placed  anywhere  on  the  endle 
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cord  and  securely  held.     In  practice,  they  are  placed  close  to 
indicator,  thus  making  it  possible  to  use  a  very  short  string  to  t 
instrument.     This  not  only  reduces  the  stretch,  but  it  makes 
handy  for  the  operator.     He  can  hook  and  unhook  the  string  iviB 
out  leaving  his  position,  and  when  string  is  unhooked,  it  hangsa  f«i 
inches  only  below  the  indicator.     This  keeps  it  off  the  floor,  whfc== 
it  is  very  apt  to  get  when  long  strings  are  unhooked.     The  endl^ 
-cord  is  composed  of  picture-cord  wire,  of  medium  size,  exeepti^ 
where  it  passes  around  the  end  pulleys,  where  best  linen  cord 
used,  such  as  is  sold  by  indicator  manufacturers.     The  other  angM. 
being  very  slight,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wire  breaking,  as 
would  if  allowed  to  pass  around  the  end' pulleys  2  and  7.     TF 
right  and  left  shown  at  13  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  enc 
less  cord  up  to  the  required  tension.     When  drawn  taut  there  i 
practically  no  stretch  to  this  wire;  audit  will  be  seen  that  althong/i 


cord  is  used  at  each  terminus  of  the  endless  string,  any  stretcl 
that  may  occur  to  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  motion  to  th< 
indicators,  as  the  cord  is  on  the  return  portion  of  the  endlesi 
string,  and  is  not  subjected  to  the  strain  caused  by  pulling  out  th< 
drums  against  the  full  tension  of  the  springs.  The  clamps,  12,  intc 
which  the  indicator  strings  are  hooked,  are  all  on  the  wire  whiel 
starts  from  the  pantograph  pin  3,  and  the  cord  which  passes  arbunc 
the  end  pulley  7  at  high-pressure  cylinder,  is  connected  at  a  point 
14  beyond  clamp  which  operates  indicator  at  that  end.  Thus  itwil 
be  seen  that  the  strain  comes  eijtirely  on  the  wire,  and  the  stretcl 
is  practically  done  away  with.  The  writer  has  seen  cards  takei 
where  four  indicators  were  in  operation  at  once,  and  the  pencil 
allowed  to  trace  the  cards  a  hundred  or  more]  times.  The  result 
was  merely  a  heavy  line  all  around  the  card,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  expansion  line,  which  must  necessarily  vary  with  changes  in 
point  of  cut-off.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  requires  a  pull  oi 
from  10 '^42;  pounds  to  operate  the  drum  of  an  indicator  which  is 
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Jjusted  for  ordinary  speeds,  it  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  very  good 

lowing,  as  fonr  indicators  were  used,  thus  making  a  total  strain  of 

>rty  to  fifty  pounds.     The  whole  affair  is  rigid,  has  large  bearing 

arfaces,  and  is  oiled  throughout  by  means  of  stationary  oil  holes. 

?he  pin  3  at  the  pantograph  is  provided  with  a  yoke  15,  which  can  be 

lipped  off,  thus  enabling  the  endless  cord  to  be  stopped  without 

nterfering  with  the  running  of  the  pantograph.  The  small  board  16 

liown  at  top  of  column  A  serves  as  a  writing-table,  on  which  cards 

JiiQ  be  kept  and  data  marked  on  them.     An  elastic  band   serves 

o    keep  cards  from  being  blown  off.     One  apparatus  is  made  to 

uit  both  the  smallest  and  largest  engines  in  use,  and  is  designed  to 

'aok  into  small  boxes,  and  weighs  complete,  boxes  and  all,  about 

O    lbs.     It  has  been  in  use  about  six  or  eight  months,  and  is  well 

kied  by  the  several  parties  that  are  using  it.     Being  nickel  plated, 

ri  c3  the   woodwork  made  of  mahogany,  it  presents  a  handsonie 

)earance.     The  inventor  has  applied  for  letters  patent. 

DISCUSSION. 

ll)e  President,  U,  R,  Towne. — I  presume  it  is  a  novel  feature  to 

ve  a  device  by  which  the  four  ends  of  a  compound  engine  can 

indicated  simultaneously,  which  I  take  it  is  the  point  of  the 

vice  do^cribed. 

Mr,  F,  H,  Ball, — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper 

^  what  speeds  he  has  used  this  apparatus.     I  was  always  of  the 

^  pinion  that  this  pantograph  was  not  suited  to  highspeed.     I 

bought  perhaps  this  was  adapted  only  to  moderate  speeds,  say, 

^ot  over  100  revolutions. 

Mr,  Jacobi, — Mr.  Ball  is  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  speed 
^t  which  the  pantograph  can  be  used,  as  I  have  never  used  it 
^%t  a  greater  speed  than  he  mentions. 

While  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  this  device  on  high- 
speed engines,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  give  good 
Results. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pantograph  be  used  for 
Teducing  the  motion,  as  the  device  can  be  made  to  work  equally 
well  if  operated  by  a  lever  or  pendulum,  as  commonly ^used  in 
connection  with  high-speed  engines. 
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CCCXL. 

THE  PIPING   OF  STEEL  INGOTS. 

BT  TUOXA9  8.  CRAKE,  NEWARK,  K.  J. 

(Memberwof  the  Society.) 

The  interesting  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  relative  to  cracks 
arising  in  the  hardening  of  steel  articles  su^^ested  to  the  writer 
that  it  was  probable  that  many  of  the  cracks  arose  from  a  cause  uot 
I'eferred  to  at  all. 

The  cast-steel  ingots  ordinarily  made  have  a  serious  defect 
termed  a  pipe,  at  the  upper  end,  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
Fig.  138,  photographed  from  an  ingot  cut  open  to  expose  the 
pipe. 

No  subsequent  working  of  the  ingot  serves  wholly  to  unite  tlie 
walls  of  this  pipe,  as  they  become  quickly  oxidized  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  no  reheating  suffices  to  make  them  weld  thoroughly 
together. 

Ever}'  bar  of  cast  steel  formed  from  such  an  ingot,  therefore,  has 
a  defect  at  one  end,  which  it  is  common  to  remove  by  breaking  off 
the  bar  in  successive  sections,  until  careful  inspection  shows  that 
the  defective  part  is  removed. 

Inspection  is  not,  however,  capable  always  of  preventing  the 
steel  from  passing  into  the  market  with  a  portion  of  such  defect, 
and  the  defective  spot  in  the  steel  may,  in  the  subsequent  workio);, 
find  its  position  at  the  top,  bottom,  side,  or  interior  of  a  tap,  gauge, 
reamer,  or  other  tool,  and  develop  a  crack  of  some  inexplicable 
character  when  the  steel  is  hardened. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  and  by  many  different  modes, 
to  prevent  the  piping  of  c»8t-steel  ingots,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  a  simple  apparatus  has  been  perfected  for  practically  accom- 
plishing this  object,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of 
ingots  formed  entirely  free  from  piping  will,  in  many  cases,  pn- 
vent  the  cracking  of  the  steel  when  hardened. 

Before  referring  to  this  apparatus,  I  will  mention  briefly  the 
most  modem  means  heretofore  used. 
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Tlie  "  Sweet "  process  coDsists  in  putting  powdercil 
^harcosl  upon  tlie  tup  of  the  ingot  when  poured,  to 
prevent  its  npper  end  from  oxidation,  and,  by  its  i 
;oml)ii8tion,  to  maintain  the  fluidity  of  tlie  steel,  and  I 
:1ius  assist  inBlling  tlie  pipe  as  itforniB.     The  entire  I 
iff  eet  is  very  slight. 

The  eompresaion   process  used  Uy  Whitwortli  to 
:oriii  sound   steel    ingots    has   never   been    wholly  I 
$i«oceBsfuI,  as  it  upcrated  to  consolidate  the  exterior  I 
>f    the  casting  without  permitting  the  free  discharge 
jf    die  gases  from  its  interior;   and   wliile   it   has  I 
>j>erated  to  prevent  tlie  formation  of  a  pipe  or  locjal  ' 
lepression,  it  has  hcen   liable  to  prodnce  a  spongy  I 
""  porous  casting.     Various  moditieations  of  ffliir- 
"■"orth's  plan  have  been  devised. 

S.  T.  Williams  has  devised  a  compression  process   I 
-*i*  making  sound  circular  ingots  for  saw  plates. 

The  comparatively  thin  and  flat  form  of  sucli  in- 
'-»ts  permits  the  sides  to  he  bent  or  crushed  inwai-d 
^  >  i  1e  the  interior  uf  the  ingot  is  still  at  a  welding  I 
^^fct,  and  this  effects  the  desired  purpose  much  better 
***Ti  in  a  Eiquare  ingot,  wliere  tlie  compression  of  the  I 
*3  C28  woLild  tend  ti)  induce  cracks,  as  the  metal,  when 
'~^t  crystallized,  is  not  very  tenacious, 

rihe  "Billings"  process  for  compressing  steel  in- 
'^ta  was  intended  to  apply  the  pressure  instantly 
'■'lien  the  casting  was  formed,  but  operated  only  tt 
*^*it  the  gases  within  the  ingot. 

In  experiments  tried  by  William  R.  Hinsdale,  at 
*^^ie  Jersey  City  Steel  Works,  in  the  year  1884,  it 
"^^as  Ibnnd  that  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  squart 
^*ich,  operating  upon  a  24-ineh  piston,  and  concen'  Wi^'i 
ti^ated  upon  the  end  of  a  3J-inch-square  ingot, 
tiierely  produced  an   ingot  containing  innumerable 

glol>uIesof  gas.  Fro.  188. 

If  the  pressure  wag  deferred  until  the  ingot  slightly  hardened,  a 

pipe  would  form  in  the  ingot  at  the  upper  end,  and  would  remain 

permanently,  as  the   hardening  would  'prevent^the  pressure  from 

operating  effectively. 
The  "  Billings"  and  "Hinsdale"  process  provided  a  reservoirat 

the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  movable  plunger  within  the  mould,  by 
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wliich  the  steel  was  drawn  downward  t<J  make  an  ingot,  whi  -^c; 
would  be  fed,  during  tlie  slirinkage  period,  by  the  residne  romaE^  "^ 
ingin  the  reservoir.  Tiiisprocessisnotjtlierefore,  convenient  exi-^  J 
for  the  casting  of  large  ingots. 

Mr,  Hinsdiilc  also  experimented  at  tlie  Jei-sey  City  Steel  Wor^^H 


with  a  pressure  of  60,000  ponnde  per  sqnare  inch  npon  the  metal, 
applied  to  the  end  of  a  SJ-inch-square  ingot, — nearly  doable  the 
preaeure  ever  applied  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth. 

Tlie  result  was  the  shortening  of  the  ingot  from  26  to  22  incfaes 
in  length,  and  perfect  solidity  except  that  the  pipe  appeared  in  the 
same  form,  a  flaw,  as  it  ordinarily  displays  itself  at  ^e  piped-otid 
of  a  forged  bar. 
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Mr.  Hinsdale  tlius  found  that  piping,  or  its  effects,  conld  not  b 
eliminated  by  preaaure,  and 
invented  a  perforated  plug 
to  insert  in  the  mould  upon 
tlie  top  of  the  flnid  metal, 
through  the  perforation  in 
which  the  gases  might  escape 
while  applying  the  preasure. 

With  this  device  the  top 
of  the  ingot  became  slightly 
chilled,  and  a  crnst  formed 
thereon  ;  but  after  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  metal  was 
raised  to  about  20,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  crnst  of 
metal  exploded  with  a  loud 
report,  and  a  circular  piece 
like  a  boiler  punching  shot 
out  of  the  perforation  in  the 
plunger,  followed  by  all  the 
gases,  and  suflieient  metal  to 
(ill  the  cavity  and  form  a 
stud  as  long  as  one's  little 
finger,  on  top  of  the  ingot. 

Titis  process  produced  in- 
gots absolutelysolidnndfree 
from  defect,  which  had  been 
proved  impossible  by  the 
mere  use  of  pressure.  The 
expense  of  all  these  methods, 
;ind  the  inconvenience  of  ap- 
plying them  to  the  open  in- 
got moulds  nniversally  used 
for  casting  steel  ingots,  re- 
sulted in  the  invention,  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  D'A.  Boulton,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  of  an 
appanitus    in    which    ingot  Kg.  lU. 

inonldsmade  without  bottom,  but  in  other  respects  like  the  common 
ingot  moulds,  are  superposed  one  apon  another,  and  succeseively 
tilled,  the  shrinkage  in  each  ingot  being  fed  by  the  fluid  metal 
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in  that  above  it,  and  the  resulting  product  being  a  series  of  al 
lutely  sound  ingots  connected  by  cold-shut  joints. 

An  ingot  made  by  this  process,  and  split  open,  has  been  sho^^ 
to  be  perfectly  sound. 

By  interposing  an  asbestos  washer  with  a  small  aperture,  betwe  ^ 
the  successive  mould  sections,  the  resulting  product  was  necked  ^ 
intervals,  so  that  the  ingot  bar  could  be  readily  broken  at  sn^? 
points. 

Boulton's  apparatus,  now  manufactured  by  the  Solid  Ingot  Co., 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  is  shown  in  Figs.  140  to  147  inclusive,  Fig. 
140  representing  the  apparatus  mounted  over  a  pit,  with  a  hydrau- 
lic elevator  to  raise  the  ingots  to  the  floor  level ;  Fig.  141,  a  vertical 
section  through  the  cylinder,  D,  in  Fig.  140,  and  the  parts  above  it ; 
Fig.  142,  an  elevation  of  the  elevator  at  right  angles  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  140 ;  Fig.  143,  a  longitudinal  section  on  the  centre  line  of 
Fig.  142;  Fig.  144,  a  transverse  section  on  line  onxin  Fig.  143; 
Fig.  145,  a  plan  or  end  view  of  the  elevator ;  Fig.  146,  a  plan  of 
one  mould  ;  and  Fig.  147,  a  side  view  of  the  same  showing  notches  k 
and^',  by  means  of  which  the  mould  is  propelled  through  the  easting 
machine  and  the  elevator. 

The  apparatus  consists  in  a  spring  holder  made  of  two  I-beam£ 
A,A^,  pressed  together  by  tie-bolts  r/i,  provided  with  springs  B  (Fig. 
141). 

Hydraulic  cylinders  7  are  provided  with  piston  rods  i  to  actuate 
a  cross-head  A,  which  encircles  the  top  of  the  holder,  and  is  pro 
vided  with  pawls  a,  adapted  to  fit  the  notchBS  i  in  the  sides  ol 
the  moulds. 

A  transverse  cylinder  (D,  Fig.  140 ;  f^j  Fig.  141)  is  applied  tc 
the  bottom  of  the  holder,  and  contains  a  piston  y,yS  provided 
with  a  pocket  e  to  receive  the  moulds  in  succession,  as  they  are 
forced  downward  in  the  holder. 

A  spring  dog  e^  sustains  the  weight  of  the  mould  and  its  contents 
in  the  pocket,  while  the  piston  is  moved  laterally,  as  shown  in  Fig, 
141,  and  the  ingot,  while  still  red-hot,  is  thus  sheared  off  at  the 
joint  of  two  moulds. 

A  spring  tongs  ^  (Fig.  141)  is  used  to  set  the  moulds  in  the  holder, 
and  the  lifting  of  the  head  h  separates  the  extremities  of  the  tonge 
and  detaches  them  from  the  mould.  After  the  pawls  a  have  engaged 
the  notches  k,  the  head  is  moved  downward,  and  forces  the  mould 
within  the  holder  into  position  for  filling,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14S. 

The  apparatus  is  used  by  first  inserting  in  the  top  of  the  bolder 
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a  raould  witli  a  bottom  (like  tliat  at  ¥  in  the  pocket  e^  in  Fig. 
141). 

When  filled,  another  mould  is  superposed  in  like  manner,  and  the 
head  h  and  pawls  a  again  reciprocated  to  draw  it  downward,  thus 
forcing  the  filled  mould  farther  down  in  the  holder. 

When  several  moulds  have  been  filled,  the  first  mould,  contained 
in  the  pocket  e,  is  shifted  transversely  by  reciprocating  the  piston 
f^f^ ;  and,  the  pocket  being  restored  to  a  line  with  the  holder,  the 
subsequent  downward  movement  of  the  moulds  within  the  holder 
discharges  the  severed  mold  and  its  contained  ingot  from  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  hydraulic  pistons  are  governed  by  valves  shitted  by  hand 
levers  not  shown  in  the  drawing;  and  the  motions  of  the  several 
{)arts  are  thus  effected  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  In  practice,  a 
cycle  of  the  required  movement  can  be  performed  in  much  lese 
than  a  minute,  while  it  is  found  that  such  an  interval  is  required 
to  fill  each  mould  and  cool  the  ingot  to  the  desired  degree  by  the 
time  they^ reach  the  shearing  pocket  e. 

The  moulds,  being  formed  in  longitudinal  halves,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
146  and  147,  are  readily  separated  from  the  castings,  which,  owing 
to  the  perfect  feeding  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  progress  of  the  moulds 
through  the  machine,  are  absolutely  sound  and  free  from  piping, 
and  the  cast  steel  is  of  high  density  throughout. 

The  gases  are  also  fully  discharged  from  the  fluid  metal,  as  their 
free  escape  from  the  top  of  the  metal  is  always  possible. 

In  most  instances  the  machine  may  be  set  at  such  a  level  as  to 
discharge  the  ingots  at  a  convenient  point  for  subsequent  working ; 
but  where  it  is  desirable  to  raise  the  ingots  to  the  level  of  the  cast- 
ing floor,  the  elevator  shown  in  the  figures  may  be  used. 

The  elevator  is  arranged  in  an  inclined  position,  with  its  lower 
end  beneath  the  casting  machine,  to  receive  the  moulds  and  their 
(•ontents,  and  to  intermittently  raise  the  same  through  a  guide  £^  to 
<liscliarge  the  moulds  ^  at  the  top. 

This  is  effected  by  providing  a  box  6r,  pivoted  at  one  side  and 
held  vertical,  when  empty,  by  a  counterbalance  weight  j[>,  operating 
in  a  dash  pot  o. 

The  entrance  of  the  mould  into  the  box  G  tips  the  box  over  into 
the  guide  /T,  which  is  provided  with  a  ladder-like  frame  P,  carry- 
ing a  series  of  pawls  L 

The  ladder  is  reciprocated  by  the  hydraulic  cylinder^,  and  oper- 
ates to  push  the  moulds  intermittingly  upward  within  the  holder. 
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Pawls  mare  provided  to  liold  moulds,  when  the  ladder  ?  is  moved 
downward  for  the  pawls  I  to  engage  another  mould. 

Boulton's  apparatus  has  been  in^  eommereial  operation  at  the 
West  Bergen  steel  works  of  Messrs.  Spaulding  &  Jennings,  since 
December,  1887,  and  one  ingot  per  minute  is  cast  in  it  regularly 
when  the  heat  is  ready. 

The  ingots  cast  are  nearly  four  inches  square,  and  are  absolutely 
sound  ;  but  the  machine  is  equally  adapted  to  cast  larger  ingots  by 
making  the  holder  and  the  ingot  moulds  of  suitable  dimensions.  One 
man  sufBces  to  operate  the  levers  of  4:he  hydraulic  apparatus,  and 
the  ordinary  operators  are  employed  to  pour  the  metal. 

The  whole  operation  of  forming  the  ingots  is  so  similar  to  the 
use  of  ordinary  moulds  that  no  training  is  needed  to  use  the  machine, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  practically  perfect. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President. — The  device  described  in  the  paper  just  read  is 
certainly  a  most  simple  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  effect, 
and  it  is  apparently  very  successful.  The  trouble  has  been  a 
serious  one,  and  I  should  imagine  that  the  adoption  of  this 
method  would  conduce  to  a  considerable  economy  in  the  use  of 
ingot  steel. 
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CCCXLI. 

O  A  I N  •  SH  A  RING. 

BT    HENRT    R.  TOWNE,  STAMFORD,  OONN. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Webster  defines  profit  as  tlie  excess  of  value  over  cost^  and 
gain  as  meaning  that  which  is  ohtained  as  an  advantage,  I 
have  availed  of  this  well-expressed  though  delicate  distinction 
between  the  two  terms,  to  coin  a  name  for  the  system  herein 
described,  whereby  to  differentiate  it  from  profit-sharing  as  ordin- 
arily understood  and  practised. 

Profit-sharing,  as  the  term  is  now  commonly  used,  implies  a 
voluntary  agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  in  a  business,  to 
set  aside  some  portion  of  the  profits  of  his  business  for  division 
among  all  or  certain  of  his  employees,  as  a  stimulus  to  their  zeal 
and  industr3^  Thus  understood,  profit-sharing  involves  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  employee  in  all  the  complex  factors  that  affect  the 
final  result,  or  profit,  of  a  business,  including  necessarily  its  losseSy 
since  these  tend  to  impair,  or  may  even  extinguish,  the  profit.  He 
thus  becomes  practically  a  partner,  except  that  his  participation  in 
losses  is  limited  to  the  surrender  of  his  share  in  anticipated  profits, 
and  does  not  involve  any  impairment  of  his  personal  capital. 

It  follows,  therefore,  in  most  cases  of  profit-sharing,  that  the 
interest  of  each  participator  in  the  profit  fund  is  largely  Affected  by 
the  actions  of  others  whom  he  cannot  control  or  influence,  and 
that  what  he  may  earn  or  save  for  the  common  good  may  be  lost 
by  the  mismanagement  or  extravagance  of  others.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  trader  who  buys  and  sells  a  certain 
staple,  such  as  cotton,  and  who,  having  two  clerks,  eniarnsts  to 
one  of  them  the  purchasing  of  the  staple,  and  to  the  other  the 
business  of  selling  it  to  the  customers  of  the  house.  Obviously 
here  the  amount  of  profit  will  depend  partly  upon  the  ability  of 
the  buyer  to  purchase  material  of  the  proper  quality  at  the  lowest 
market  rate,  and  partly  upon  the  ability  of  the  seller  to  dispose  of  it 
promptly  at  the  highest  obtainable  prices.    If  each  does  his  share 
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-well,  a  large  profit  may  result ;  while  if  either  fails  in  his  part  there 
may  be  no  profit,  or  even  a  loss,  no  matter  how  well  the  other  may 
liave  performed  his  part.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  work  of 
either  or  both  will  determine  the  question  of  profit,  for  unexpected 
changes  in  the  market  may  neutralize  the  best  plans  and  cause  loss, 
or  may  result  in  large  profit  in  spite  of  unskilful  management. 

let  us  now  suppose  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who,  in  addition 

to    buying  the  raw  material,  converts  it  into  a  finished  product 

i^^fore  selling  it,  and  who  voluntarily  concedes  to  the  operatives 

of     the  manufacturing  department  of  his  business,  as  well  as  to 

^'3     chief  assistants,  a  participation  in  its   profits.     The  factors 

*ff^C5ting  the  profit  fund  now  become  more  complex,  and  may  be 

^^"^i^ed  into  several  distinct  groups,  as  follows : 

I*  Those  contributed  or  controlled  by  the  owner  or  principal, — 
^  ti  cili  as  capital,  plant,  character  of  buildings,  machinery  and  organ- 
iion ;  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  skill,  experience, 
Tistry,  and  ability  of  the  owner  so  far  as  he  personally  manages 
^^^  business. 

^S.  Those  influenced  by  the  mercantile  staff, — the  buyer  and  the 
*-^ing  agent  in  the  case  supposed. 

Those  determined  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  prin- 
al  and  his  agents ;  such  as  fluctuations  in  cost  of  raw  material 
in  the  market  value  of  the  finished  product,  the  rate  of  interest, 
^ses  by  bad  debts,  etc. 

4.  Those  influenced  by  the  workmen  or  operatives  ;  such  as  care 

property,  economy  in  the  use  of  material  and  supplies,  and, 

~  l^iefiy,  eflSciency  in  the  use  of  machinery  and  employment  of  labor. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  while  the  operatives  may  influence  the 

^  ^  ems  in  the  fourth  or  last  group  to  an  extent  which  may  be  large, 

>•  even  controlling,  in  determining  the  question  of  profit  or  loss,  they 

ave  little  control — and   in  most  cases  none  whatever — over  the 

^  %eins  specified  in  the  other  three  groups ;  and  that  to  admit  them 

^o  participation  in  the  net  results  of  the  whole  business,  while  com- 

>Tiendable  as  an  act  of  generosity,  is  not  defensible  either  as  an 

equitable  adjustment  of  the  complex  and  often  conflicting  interests 

involved,  nor  as  a  theoretically  correct  solution  of  an  economic 

problem. 

The  right  solution  of  this  problem  will  manifestly  consist  in 
allotting  to  each  member  of  the  organization  an  interest  in 
that  portion  of  the  profit  fund  which  is  or  may  be  affected  by  his 
individual  efforts  or  skill,  and  in  protecting  this  interest  against 
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diminution  resulting  from  the  errors  of  others,  or  from  extraneous 
causes  not  under  his  control.  Such  a  sohition,  while  not  simple,  is 
attainable  under  many  circumstances,  and  attainable  by  methods 
which  expenence  has  shown  to  be  both  practical  and  successful. 

This  resolution  of  the  profit  fund  into  component  parts  obyiates 
many  of  the  crudities  in,  and  objections  to,  profit-sharing  in  its 
common  form,  but  still  leaves  untouched  another  feature  which  is 
wrong  in  theory  and  often  objectionable  in  practice,  namely,  the 
surrender  by  the  principal  of  any  portion  of  his  legitimate  profitf 
witliout  the  assurance  of  an  equivalent  return  from  those  on 
whom  he  bestows  it.  This,  as  said  above,  may  be  commendable 
as  an  act  of  charity,  but  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  question 
it  is  neither  complete  nor  accurate.  Moreover,  mere  charity  to 
those  who  do  not  need  it  is  a  doubtful  good,  and  among  intel- 
ligent and  self-respecting  men  is  not  always  relished.  Certainly 
the  problem  we  are  considering  will  be  best  solved  if  it  can  be 
so  formulated  that  the  element  of  gratuity  or  charity,  of  giving 
without  tangible  consideration,  can  be  eliminated,  and  that,  as 
presented  to  the  employee,  it  becomes  an  invitation  from  the. 
])rinc*ipal  that  they  should  enter  into  an  industrial  partnership, 
wherein  each  will  retain,  unimpaired,  his  existing  equitable  rights, 
but  will  share  with  the  other  the  benefits,  if  any  are  realized, 
of  certain  new  contributions  made  by  each  to  the  common  inter- 
est. For  example,  to  recur  to  our  former  case,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  wages  of  the  operatives  are  already  fairly  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  scale,  so  that  for  the  employer  to  offer  them 
a  portion  of  his  profits  without  a  guaranty  of  return  would  be 
equivalent  to  his  giving  them  more  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  their  services ;  while  if,  under  this  inducement,  they  gave  him 
better  or  more  work  than  before,  they  would  not  receive  fair 
recompense  in  case,  by  reason  of  causes  beyond  their  control,  his 
business  yielded  no  profit.  But  let  us  suppose,  further,  that  the 
principal,  wishing  to  enlist  the  self-interest  of  his  employees  to 
augment  the  profits  of  the  business,  should  offer  to  the  operatives 
a  proposition  somewhat  as  follows  : 

''  I  have  already  ascertained  the  cost  ol  our  product  in  labor, 
supplies,  economy  of  material,  and  such  other  items  as  you  can 
influence.  I  will  undertake  to  organize  and  pay  for  a  system  whereby 
the  cost  of  product  in  these  same  items  will  be  periodically  ascer- 
tained, and  will  agree  to  divide  among  you  a  certain  portion  (retain- 
ing myself  the  remainder)  of  any  gain,  or  reduction  of  coat,  which 
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^ou  may  effect'  by  reason  of  increased  eflSciency  of  labor,  or  increased 
3conomy  in  the  use  of  material,  or  both  ;  this  arrangement  not  to 
iisturb  your  rates  of  wages,  which  are  to  continue,  as  at  present, 
tliose  generally  paid  for  similar  services." 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  inherent  fairness  and  accuracy 
o£  this  solution  of  our  problem,  or  any  doubt  as  to  its  cheerful 
a.o<3eptance  by  intelligent  labor  ?  As  to  the  latter  point  an  emphatic 
^.rkswer  has  already  been  given  by  actual  experience;  as  to  the 
f  ox-mer  a  reply  will  be  attempted  in  what  follows. 

The  system  for  which  I  have  adopted  the  designation  of  "Gain- 

sVia-ring"  aims  to  recognize  and  provide  for  the  conditions  typified 

the  foregoing  supposititious  case,  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  allotting 

tlie  employees  in  a  business  a  share  in  the  gain  or  benefit  accruing 

I'om  their  own  efforts,  without  involving  in  the  account  the  general 

rofits  or  losses  of  the  business.     The  system  is  now  in  actual  use 

affecting  some  300  employees,  has  been  in  operation  more  than 

^  '^v'o   years,  and  is  demonstrated  to  be  practical  and  beneficial.     It 

^as    been  applied  to  nearly  one  half  the  divisions  of  a  large  and 

"^ El  usually  varied  industry,  and  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  nearly 

^  *  1  -       As  soon  as  understood  by  the  employees,  it  is  liked,  and  those 

'^ot   working  under  it  in  the  instance  referred  to  are  desirous  that  it 

^'^oix]d  be  extended  to  include  them.     Its  most  obvious  application 

^^     tic>  productive  industries,  especially  those  whose  product  is  of  a 

s^  n:>-p)le  or  uniform  kind  ;  but  it  may  be  adapted  to  many  others,  and 

^*^<^    to   the    business   of  large  mercantile  houses.     It  is  equally 

^F^F^licable  to  cases  where  labor  is  employed  either  by  the  piece,  by 

^^^    <iay,  or  by  contract,  and  in  no  way  impairs  the  existing  freedom 

^^    tlie  relation  between  employer  and  employee,  but  tends  to  confer 

^^t>stantial  benefit  on  both  sides. 

J^he  basis. or  starting-point  of  tlie  system  is  an  accurate  knowledge 

*^    t:he  present  cost  of  product  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  mercantile  busi- 

^^8,  the  cost  of  operating  it),  stated  in  terms  which  include  the 

T~^^ired  factors,  that  is,  those  which  can  be  influenced  or  controlled 

3^    the  employees  who  are  to  participate  in  the  result,  and  which 

^^olude  all  other  factors.     In  some  cases  the  previous  method  of 

^^Oounting  or  book-keeping  may  have  been  such  as  to  supply  this 

^^  formation,  in  which  case  the  gain-sharing  system  can  be  easily 

^^d  promptly  organized.     In  others  the  existing  books  may  contain 

"h-e  record  from  which  the  desired  information  can  be  digested  and 

Compiled.     Where  no  such  record  exists,  however,  the  only  safe 

Method  consists  in  devising  and  putting  into  action  a  system  of 
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accounts  which  will  furnish  the  desired  data^  and  in  awaitinf^  the 
accumulation  thereby  of  information  which,  being  based  upon  the 
operations  of  a  reasonably  long  period, — usually  from  six  to  twelve 
months, — will  constitute  a  fair  mean  or  average. 

The  factors  which  should  be  included  in,  and  those  which  sliould 
be  excluded  from,  the  account,  will  vary  with  circumstanceB,  each 
particular  case  having  to  be  considered  by  itself.  As  a  general  rule 
it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  an  account  affecting  the  oper- 
atives in  a  producing  or  manufacturing  business,  the  following 
items  should  be.incliuledj  viz. :  labor  at  cost,  raw  material,  measured 
by  quantity  only  (for  which  purpose  an  arbitrary  fixed  price  may 
be  assumed)  ;  incidental  supplies,  such  as  oil,  waste,  tools  and  imple- 
ments, at  cost ;  cost  of  power,  light,  and  water,  where  means  exist 
for  correctly  measuring  them  (for  which  purpose  it  often  pays  to 
provide  local  meters);  cost  of  renewals  and  repairs  of  plant;  and, 
finally,  the  cost  of  superintendence,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  incident  to  the 
department  covered  by  the  s^'stem.  In  like  manner  the  following 
items  should  be  exdwledy  viz. :  market  values  of  raw  material  (which 
are  liable  to  fluctuation) ;  general  expenses,  whether  relating  to 
management  of  works  or  to  commercial  administration,  and,  in 
general,  all  items  over  which  the  operatives  can  exercise  no  control 
or  economy.  Finally,  the  credit  side  of  the  account  should  be 
determined  by  the  amount  or  volume  of  product  measured  by  a 
scale  of  values  fixed  in  advance,  and  based  upon  facts  previously 
ascertained.  For  example,  if,  in  a  given  case,  it  has  been  deter 
mined  by  the  experience  of  several  years  that  the  present  cost  of 
I)roduct,  measured  by  such  items  as  are  covered  by  the  inclusive 
list  above  stated,  is,  saj^,  one  dollar  (§1)  per  unit  of  product,  then 
the  gain-sharing  proposition  might  be  formulated  as  follows:  the 
principal  would  say  to  the  employees,  in  substance,  "  I  will  organize 
the  system,  will  assume  the  cost  of  book-keeping  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  it,  and  will  provide  all  the  facilities  reasonably  required 
to  assist  you  in  reducing  the  cost  of  product ;  I  will  credit  the 
account  with  the  output  at  the  cost  price  heretofore  obtaininsr^ 
namely  ^\  per  unit,  and  will  charge  it  with  the  items  in  the  inclu- 
sive list ;  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  credits  exceed  the  charges.  I 
will  divide  the  resulting /7a^/^,  or  reduction  in  cost,  with  you,  retain- 
ing myself  one  portion, — say  one  half, — and  distributing  the  other 
portion  among  you  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  earned  by 
each  enuring  the  year.^'  Supposing,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  it  was  found  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  had  been  reduced 
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from  $1  to  95  cents,  that  the  total  gain  thus  resuHing  was  $800 ;  and 

that  the  aggregate  wages  paid  during  the  year  had  been  $10,000. 

One-half  of  the  gain  would  be  $400,  which  would  equal  4  per  cent. 

on  the  wages  fund,  so  that  each  operative  would  be  entitled  to  a 

dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  his  earnings  during  the  year.     This  is 

equivalent  to  two  weeks'  extra  wages,  no  mean  addition  to  any 

inoome,  and  amounting,  even  in  the  case  of  a  laborer  earning  $1.50 

day,  to  a  cash  dividend  of  $18  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  practical   application  of  the  system   several   important 

tails  have  to  be  determined,  for-  which  no  general  rule  can 

laid  down.      Of  these   the  most  important  is   the  question 

the  division  of   the  gain   or  profit   between   employer  and 

ployees.     In   each  of    the   twenty-one   gain-sharing   contracts 

liich  I  have  thus  far  instituted,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  make  this 

i  vision  an  equal  one, — one-half  to  the  principal  and  one-half  to  the 

X^ratives, — and  the  results  thus  far  have  justified  the  rule  and 

oved  generally  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  contract.     Obvi- 

sly,  however,  diflerent  circumstances  may  justify  or  require  a 

~5fferent  basis  of  division. 

Another  important  question  is  the  share  of  the  profit  fund  or 
<im  apportioned  to  the  foreman,  overseer,  or  contractor  having 
^^nmediate  control  of  the  operatives  interested  under  the  system, 
here  such  person  is  employed  under  salary  he  may  share  ^(?  rata 
ith  the  operatives,  but  as  this  would  tend  to  diminish  his  share 
ith  any  increase  of  responsibility  due  to  the  need  of  an  increased 
umber  of  subordinates,  I  prefer  to  allot  to  him  a  definite  part  of 
%hQ  profit  fund.     Assuming  fifty  to   be  the  average  number  of 
employees  under  one  foreman,  I  regard  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  profit  fund  as  about  the  proper  allotment  to  the  foreman,  leav- 
ing forty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  for  his  subordinates,  where  fifty 
per  cent  is  retained  by  the  employer. 

As  the  foreman  has  more  power  and  control  than  any  subordinate, 
it  is  proper  that  his  interest  should  be  larger,  and  it  is  expedient, 
also,  in  adjusting  his  total  compensation,  to  make  a  considerable 
fraction  of  it  contingent  upon  the  results  of  his  work.  Where  the 
"contract  system"  of  work  prevails,  I  have  adopted  the  rule  of 
paying  the  contractor,  like  his  helpers,  by  the  hour;  his  "basis 
rate,"  or  rate  per  hour,  being  determined  by  adding  together  the 
three  following  factors,  viz. :  (1)  his  value  as  a  workman,  usually 
that  of  his  best  helpers;  (2)  one  half  cent  per  hour  for  each 
completed  year  of  service  as  contractor,  in  recognition  of  increased 
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value  due  to  experieuce  ;  and  (3;  a  fiirure  representing  a  very  small 
but  definite  percentage  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  his  contract 
earnings,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  responsibility  varies 
somewhat  with  the  volume  of  work  under  his  control.  The  first  of 
these  items  is  usually  constant ;  the  second  causes  a  slight  anunai 
increase  in  the  "  basis  rate  ;''  while  the  third  tends  to  increase  the 
rate  when  the  volume  of  business  is  large,  and  to  reduce  it  when 
business  falls  oflF.  The  percentage  of  the  profit  fund  or ''gain" 
allotted  to  a  contractor  may  be  larger,  proportionately,  than  to  a 
salaried  foreman,  depending  upon  his  duties,  his  liability  for  quality 
of  product,  and  the  amount  of  his  '*  basis  rate  "  or  hourly  wages.  As 
in  the  former  case,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  his  total  compensation  should  be  derived  from  the  profit 
fund,  and  tlius  be  contingent  upon  the  results  of  his  work. 

A  third  point  to  be  considered  is  the  basis  of  participation  on 
which  the  dividend  to  the  operatives  shall  l>e  apportioned  among 
them.  The  simplest  plan,  and  the  one  which  I  have  adopted  iu 
practice,  is  to  distribute  the  total  profit  fund  allotted  to  the  opera- 
tives on  the  basis  of  the  actual  wages  earned  by  each  during  the 
year,  including  in  the  account  everyone  employed  during  that 
time,  even  if  for  one  day  only.  If  a  dividend  is  earned  it  is  not 
payable  until  the  year  is  closed,  when  it  is  paid  in  cash,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  regular  wages,  but  enclosed  in  a  special  "  dividend 
envelope,"  on  which  is  stated  the  total  annual  wages  of  the  recipient, 
and  the  rate  and  amount  of  his  dividend.  The  rules  should  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  dividends,  which  may  very 
proj^erly  go  into  the  treasury  of  a  mutual  benefit  fund,  if  such  an 
organization  exists,  and  should  also  be  carefully  framed  with  refer- 
ence to  local  laws,  in  order  to  avoid  unforeseen  liabilities  and 
complications. 

It  has  been  found  feasible,  and  very  beneficial,  to  have  posted  in 
each  room  or  department  where  the  gain-sharing  systenr  is  in 
force,  a  suitable  blank,  preferably  under  glass,  on  which  can  be 
entered  each  month  the  net  results  of  the  system  during  the  pre- 
cgding  month,  and  including  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  dividend 
earned  since  the  beginning  of  the  contract  year.  The  stimulus 
thus  given  to  the  interest  of  the  employees  is  very  marked. 

Another  point  of  much  importance  is  the  question  of  the  length 
of  time  during  which  a  contract  for  "  gain-sharing  "  shall  continue 
without  modification.  Its  inception  is  voluntary  with  the  employer^ 
and  he  may  impose  on  the  contract  any  conditions  he  sees  fit,  since 
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its  whole  purport  is  to  tender  to  the  employee  an  interest  in  excess 
of  his  stipulated  wages,  from  which  it  is  expected  that  he  will  gain 
an  increase  of  his  compensation,  but  under  which  he  cannot  possibly 
suffer  loss.  Such  a  contract,  however,  when  6nce  definitely  entered 
into,  is,  like  other  contracts,  only  amenable  to  revision  by  the  joint 
consent  of  both  parties  to  it.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  its 
provisions  be  carefully  considered  in  advance. 

The  length  of  time  which  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  for  a  gain-shar- 
ing contract  depends  greatly  upon  the  conditions  of  the  case.  As 
already  explained,  the  starting-point  of  the  system  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  previous  cost  of  product,  the  ''gain  "  or  increased  economy  in  this 
constituting  the  fund  out  of  which  the  increased  compensation  to 
labor  is  to  be  paid.  When,  therefore,  the  cost  of  product  is  already 
accurately  known,  a  gain-sharing  contract  may  safely  be  made  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  whereas,  when  the  cost  is  not  well 
known,  it  is  better  to  fix  its  terms  for  a  shorter  period,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  revised  when  the  necessary  information  has  been 
obtained.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained,  however,  when  the 
contract  is  definitely  fixed  for  a  reasonably  long  period,  say  from 
three  to  five  years,  or  even  longer.  A  necessary  element  in  the 
case  is  the  adoption  of  a  "  contract  price  "  for  each  article  to  be 
produced,  by  which,  as  previously  explained,  the  credit  side  of  the 
account  may  be  determined.  At  the  beginning  of  a  contract  the 
employer  obviously  has  the  right  to  adopt  whatever  "contract 
prices"  he  pleases,  since  their  purpose  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  basis 
from  which  to  compute  the  "  gain  "  in  which  he  voluntarily  tenders 
participation  to  the  employees,  and  since  the  contract  does  not 
diminish  the  obligation  of  the  employer  to  pay  each  employee  his 
stipulated  wages.  Presumably  the  employer  will  adopt  reasonably 
low  contract  prices,  that  is,  closely  approximating  to  previous  cost ; 
because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  own  interests, 
although  to  fix  them  on  too  low  a  scale  would  defeat  the  object  of 
the  system  by  leaving  no  opportunity  for  "gain,"  and  hence  no 
stimulus  to  increased  efficiency  of  the  employee.  In  like  manner, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  contract,  the  option  and  right  reverts  to  the 
employer  of  revising  the  "contract  prices"  before  offering  a 
renewal  of  the  contract ;  in  which  event,  if  during  the  previous 
term  the  cost  of  product  has  been  considerably  reduced,  he  will 
presumably  (although  this  is  not  always  the  wisest  course)  propor- 
tionately reduce  the  contract  prices.  If,  therefore,  the  contract 
period  be  short,  the  employee  will  naturally  ask  himself  whether  it 
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is  to  his  interest,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  increase  of  compensation 
during  that  period,  to  make  increased  exertion  in  view  of  the  Ikct 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  employer  will  probably  again 
reduce  prices  to  a  point  where,  in  order  to  increase  his  earnings, 
the  employee  would  have  to  exert  himself  even  more  than  at  first. 
If,  however,  the  contract  price  be  definitely  fixed  for  a  long  period, 
the  employee  can  afford,  for  the  sake  of  present  gain,  to  disregard 
this  question  as  one  only  affecting  a  somewhat  remote  future,  and 
to  use  his  best  effoi^ts  and  intelligence  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  product.  Asa  result  of  this  the  employer  will  be  able,  when 
the  opportunity  for  a  revision  of  prices  arises,  to  make  a  larger 
reduction  than  he  would  probably  attain  in  the  same  time  under 
the  plan  of  frequent  revisions,  and  can  also  then  afford  to  act  more 
liberally  toward  the  employees  in  the  matter.  In  my  judgment, 
therefore,  both  parties  will  usually  be  benefited  by  having  a  long 
contract  period  in  all  cases  where  the  previous  cost  of  product  is 
well  known,  and  where  no  radical  change  of  product  or  methods  is 
likelv  to  occur. 

The  simplest  application  of  the  gain-sharing  system  is  to  cases 
where  work  has  already  been  done  by  contract, — that  is,  whore  one 
person,  employed  for  the  purpose,  is  paid  for  the  finished  prodnct 
hy  the  piece^  the  wages  of  his  helpers  being  charged  against  his 
account;  and  it  can  be  readily  organized  in  an}-  case  where  the 
nature  of  the  product  is  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  being  thus  done  ^  by 
contract."  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  note  that  tlie  contract 
method,  whether  under  the  gain-sharing  system  or  not,  is  entirely 
compatible  with  "piece-work,"  that  is,  an  arrangement  whereby 
each  operative  is  paid  for  his  individual  product  by  the  piece 
instead  of  by  day's  wages.  In  this  case  the  amount  of  piece- work 
earnings  is  charged  against  the  contract  account  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  wages  of  persons  employed  by  the  day  or  hour,  and  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  earnings  in  computing  the 
dividend  of  each  operative  under  a  gain-sharing  contract.  In  cor* 
roboration  of  this  statement  I  may  mention  that  I  have  already 
adopted  gain-sharing  in  several  ca^es  where  the  work  was  previ- 
ously and  is  still  done  under  the  "contract"  system,  and  in  which, 
also,  the  piece-work  system  has  since  been  largely  applied.  We  thns 
have  the  three  systems  of  gain-sharing,  contract-work,  and  piece* 
work,  all  co-existing  harmoniously,  and  all  contribnting  to  a  com* 
mon  result. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  foundry,  tlie  gain-sharing  system  can  be 
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3a6ily  and  advantageously  applied.     Here  economy  of  material  as 
well  as  efficiency  of  labor  is  largely  under  control  of  the  operatives, 
and  should  be  made  a  factor  in  the  account.     This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  basing  the  "cost  of  product"  upon   the  ascertained 
results  of  a  previous  period,  labor  and  miscellaneous  items  of  small 
supplies  being  charged  up  at  actual  cost,  and  fuel  and  metal  being 
charged  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale  of  fixed  prices,  which  may 
conveniently  be  determined  by  adopting  the  average  market  rate 
during  the  previous  year,  or  at  its  close.     The  arbitrary  values  foi' 
inaterial  which  are  thus  adopted  are  then  incorporated  in  the  gain- 
aliaring  contract,  and  remain  unchanged  during  its  period.     The 
*^  contract  prices  "  for  finished  product  are  deduced  from  the  actual 
I'esults  of  the  preliminary  period,  the  cost  of  material  being  calcu- 
lated by  extending  the  actual  quantities  at  the  arbitrary  prices  per 
pound  or  other  unit  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the  proposed 
contract,  the  employer  using  his  discretion  as  to  how  close  the  con- 
tra.ot  prices  should  be  to  previous  actual  costs.    Where  the  foundry 
Pi'ocJact  is  of  varied  character,  a  separate  price  is  fixed  for  each  class 
^f   oastings,  and  a  record  kept  of  the  output  of  each. 

C3rain-sharing  may  thus  be  adapted  to  industries  of  almost  any 

l^ii^d  in  which  it  is  feasible,  by  reasonable  expenditure,  to  differen- 

^^*^t:e  those  elements  of  cost  which  can  bo  influenced  by  the  persons 

^^^«oare  to  participate  in  the  resulting  gain  from   those  which  are 

^^^ond  such  influence  or  control.    Careful  and  intelligent  consider- 

"^^Xon  must  be  given  to  properly  adapting  the  system  to  the  varied 

^^^cumstances  and  details  of  each  case;  and  the  experience  of  several 

^^Tiewals  of  a  gain-sharing  contract,  each  accompanied  by  the  mod- 

^  ^cations  and  improvements  which  are  the  outcome  of  experience, 

^^*^ay  be  needed  to  attain  the  highest  results.      In  my  own  experi- 

^^ce  I  have  failed,  in  a  few  cases,  properly  to  adjust  the  conditions, 

^i:id  hence  have  seen  the  first  year  close  with   an  apparent  loss 

^^kstead  of  a  gain.     In  such  cases  a  careful  analysis  of  the  operations 

"^X  the  year  will  usually  explain  the  cause  of  disappointment  and 

^ridicate  the  remedy.     The  first  year  of  a  contract  for  gain-sharing 

i^  apt  to  be  disappointing  to  its  promoter,  owing  to  lack  of  interest, 

faith,  and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  employees.      These  all 

Vanish,  however,  under  the  convincing  argument  of  a  cash  dividend^ 

-and  after  the  first  of  these  has  been  paid  there  is  usually  a  marked 

increase  of  interest  in  the  plan. 

Appended  hereto  are  several  papers  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  system  in  actual  practice.    The  first  of  these — Appendix  A — 
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gives  the  results  obtained  in  the  ease  of  a  number  of  the  contracts 
to  which  I  have  applied  the  gain-sharing  system,  two  of  these 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  each.  All  of  the  others  are  now 
running  on  the  second  year,  but  only  the  results  of  the  first  year 
are  here  stated.  The  '*  contract  prices"  adopted  for  these  gain- 
sharing  accounts  were  in  some  cases  the  actual  previous  costs,  bnt 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  contract  prices  were  fixed  at  rates  which 
were  a  reduction  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  c^nt,  and  in  one  case 
of  thirty  per  cent,  from  previous  costs.  These  reductions  were 
made  advisedly,  and  only  in  cases  where  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  that  increased  effort  would  result  in  very  considerable 
reductions  of  costs.  In  most  cases  the  results  have  justified  the 
reductions,  and  even  on  the  basis  of  the  new  prices  the  contracts 
have  yielded  fair  profits  or  dividends. 

Appendix  B  is  a  transcript  of  one  of  the  monthly  exhibits  men- 
tioned above  as  being  posted  in  the  room  or  shop  where  the  system 
is  in  force.  These  tiii:ures  were  inserted  in  the  blank,  month  bv 
month  during  the  year,  and  gave  information  to  the  employees  of 
the  results  of  their  work  as  affecting  tlieir  interests  under  the  gain- 
sharing  contract.  In  this  case  the  proportion  of  gain  allotted  to 
helpers  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  net  result  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year  yielded  a  dividend  to  them  of  5.7  per  cent,  on 
their  waores  or  earniuiics  during  the  vear. 

Appendix  C  shows  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  the 
srain-sharino:  svstem  to  the  iron  foundrv  in  the  works  of  the 
Yale  cV:  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut. Where  the  system  is  applied  to  a  shop  or  department  in 
which  contract  work  obtains,  the  rules  require  modification  in 
certain  details,  but  are  substantially  the  same  in  principle  as  those 
given  herewith.  In  all  cases  the  rules  will  require  careful  adapta- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  particular  work  to  which  they  relate, 
and  to  the  methods  of  shop  management  and  organization  which 
are  in  use. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


n tract  No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

15 


Term. 


5  years. 

5 

5 

3 


8 
3 
3 
5 
5 


Helpers' 
e  iningH. 


$13,080  43 
9,216  87 
3,666  34 
4,986  54 

910  22 
3,861  28 
1.012  92 

419  55 
17,696  47 

728  53 


Rate  of 

Gain  or  loss. 

Helpers'  v>hare. 

dividend. 

13,388  53 

$850  18 

.065  J^ 

*87  59 

•       •       • 

■       •       • 

840  05 

208  98 

.057JIJ 

573  58 

148  09 

.08   % 

*48  52 

... 

•       •      • 

587  72 

134  43 

.0855^ 

447  59 

111  42 

.11   % 

109  04 

27  27 

.065^ 

1,256  37 

3:6  58 

.018^ 

358  20 

89  62 

.  128  % 

SECOND   YEAR. 


1 

3 


$14,096  05 
3,732  21 


$3,251  04 
1.027  20 


$817  56 
261  15 


*  Losses. 


.058  Jl^ 
.07^ 


APPENDIX   B. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 
Monthly  Accounts  Relating  to  Contract  No.  3 — 1887. 


MONTHS. 


TOTAL 
PROFIT 

FOR 
MONTH. 


uary *  .f45  52 


ruary , 
'cli . . . 
il  .  .  .  . 


e. 


:ast  . . . 
tern  be  r 
)ber. . . 
ember, 
Bmber. 


lis  for  Year 


40 


'^2 


85   i 

115  53 

98  48 

*TA  46 

182  00 

9  12 

76  12 

8  64 

114  76 

*1)4  72 

340  48 


Total 
amount. 


$40  20 
155  73 
254  21 
202  75 


385 
3!>4 
470 
479 
594 
499 
840 


65 

t  i 

89 
53 
29 
57 
05 


*  L  )sse8. 


FllOM  BEGINNING  OF 

YEAR. 

MONTHLY 
CUARUES 

26%  be- 

Percen- 

FOR 

longing  to 

tage  on 

TOOLS. 

helpers. 

wages. 

$55    84 

$10  05 

.017 

46  85 

38  93 

.039 

78  18 

63  55 

.046 

35  57 

50  69 

.0307 

37  16 

96  41 

.0505 

26  66 

98  69 

.046 

17  25 

117  72 

.049 

27  10 

119  88 

.044 

44  20 

148  57 

.0499 

56  96 

124  89 

.0878 

58  80 

210  01 

.057 

27  80 

*2P»  00 

.057 

$5  1  82 

MONTHLY 
CHARGES 

FOR 
SUPPLIES. 


$3  95 
2  97 


7 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 


62 

98 

75 

04 

74 

02 

8  14 

6  27 

76 

4  r.6 


$48  79 
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APPENDIX  C. 

The  Yalp:  &  Towne  Mfg.  Comi^axy,  Stamford,  Coxx.     Rules  for 
"Gain-shaking''  System  in  Iron  Foundrt,  December,  1887. 

1. — Contract  Period. 

The  present  contract  between  the  company  and  the  employees 
of  tlie  Foundry  will  cover  a  period  from  December  1st,  1887,  to 
December  Ist,  1888,  and  will  be  subject  to  revision  after  the  latter 
date. 

2. — The  System. 

The  "gain-sharing"  system  has  been  in  operation  during  1887 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Dept.  A,  where  some  200  men 
are  now  at  work  under  it.  Its  essential  principle  is  this:  that  oat 
of  each  $100  of  savings  or  "gain"  in  the  cost  of  product,  in  labor 
and  supplies,  the  Company  retains  only  $50,  the  other  $50  being 
divided  among  the  employees  in  the  Department.  To  accomplish 
this  the  Company  agrees  to  organize  the  method  of  operation,  to 
keep  the  necessary  accounts,  and  in  general  to  facilitate  matters  so 
far  as  it  reasonably  can  ;  the  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  agree 
to  use  their  best  eflEorts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  to 
economize  in  the  use  of  supplies  and  material,  and  in  general  to  do 
their  share  towards  reducing  the  cost  of  finished  products. 

3. — Contract  Prices. 

To  establish  a  basis  by  which  to  measure  the  saving  or  gain 
effiicted,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted.  The  average  prices 
for  metal  and  fuel  which  prevailed  during  the  past  six  months  have 
been  carefully  ascertained,  and  these  prices  have  been  adopted  for 
the  contract  period  ;  applying  these  prices  to  the  product  of  the 
Foundry  for  the  past  six  months,  all  other  items  of  labor  and 
supplies  being  extended  at  their  actual  amounts,  the  cost  per  pound 
of  castings  of  each  class  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  the  ])rice8  thus  ascertained  are  adopted  as  the  ha^is  prices 
for  the  contract  period. 

4. — Contract  Profit  or  Gain. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  of  the  contract  period  the  cost 
of  castings  produced  during  the  month  will  be  ascertained  by 
charging   up   the   metal  and  fuel  at  the  Jlxed  prices  adopted  as 
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above,  and  charging  all  other  items,  including  wages  and  supplies, 
at  actual  cost.     If  the  cost  of  castings  thus  ascertained  is  less  than 
the  basis  cost  determined  as  above,  the  difference  between  the  two 
will  be  the  saving  or  gain  for  the  month.     The  results  of  each 
month's  operations  will  be  posted  in  the  Foundry  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  employees. 

• 
5. — Division  of  Profits. 

^^ithin  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  contract  year  the  total 
amount  of  saving  or  gain  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

Fifty  per  cent,  will  be  retained  by  the  Company. 

Ten  per  cent,  will  be  allotted  to  the  Foreman  of  the  Foundry. 

Forty  per  cent,  will  be  distributed  among  the  employees  of  the 
Foxiridry  in  the  proportion  of  the  actual  wages  earned  by  each 
^^^i*ixig  the  contract  year. 

6.  — Wages  Kates. 

T'lie  wages  of  each  employee  will  be  fixed,  as  heretofore,  by  the 
.    ^^^^man  of  the  Foundry,  who  will  continue  to  have  full  discretion 
'^    tine  employment  and  discharge  of  the  help  required,  and  in  the 
^^^<3tion  of  their  work. 


w?- 


7. — Payment  of  Profits. 

ach  employee  will  be  entitled  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  profits, 

^  "^^^ther  he  has  worked  during  the  whole  year  or  only  a  portion 

.^^^^•eof.     Any  share  of  profits  belonging  to  those  who  may  honor- 

^^  leave  the  Company's  service  during  the  year  will  be  forwarded 

^       '^liem,  provided  they  shall  have  given  proper  information  as  to 

^^^^r  address.     Any  profits   due   to   employees,  and   not   claimed 

"^^liin  three  months  after  the  close  of  any  yearly  contract  period, 

^  IX  thereby  become  forfeited:  all  sums  thus  forfeited  will  be  paid 

^^r  by  the  Company  to  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

8. — Piece   Work. 

^V^herever  feasible  the  system  of  piece-work  will  be  employed, 

^^  piece  rates  being  fixed  by  the  Foreman   subject  to  approval  by 

^  ^a  Company.     All  employees,  whether  working  by  the  day  or  by 

^^  piece,  will  be  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share  of  the  annual 

^^ofits  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  wages  earned  by  each. 
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9. — Foundry  Suppliks. 

The  Foundry  account  will  be  charged  with  all  supplies  furnished 
by  the  Company.  The  items  so  charged  will  include  metals,  fuel, 
sand,  sieves,  tiles,  shovels,  oil,  waste,  brooms,  repairs,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, everything  consumed  in  the  Foundry. 

The  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  contract  period 
will  be  charged  to  the  Foundry  account,  and  those  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  credited  to  the  same  account. 

10. — GCAR.VNTY. 

The  Company  guarantees  the  payment  to  the  employees  of  the 
Foundry  of  the  regular  wages  earned  by  each,  on  day  work  or 
piece  work,  irrespective  of  whether  this  contract  shows  a  profit  or 
not. 

11. — Conditions. 

The  effe(?t  of  the  s^'stem  being  to  give  every  workman  employed 
under  this  contract  a  participation  in  the  profits  resulting  from  it, 
it  is  hereby  stipulated,  as  a  condition  of  the  employment  of  each 
and  every  person  engaged  under  this  system,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  interest  assigned  him  in  the  profits  of  the  contract,  all  claim 
thereto  shall  be  forfeited  by  him  in  the  event  of  his  discharge  by 
reason  of  misconduct  or  incoinpetency,  or  in  the  event  of  his  com- 
bining with  others  in  any  way  to  disturb  or  affect  the  relations 
l)etween  the  Company  and  its  employees.  This  provision  in  no 
way  curtails  the  right  of  each  employee  to  negotiate  with  the 
Company,  through  the  Foreman,  in  regard  to  his  own  rate  of 
wages,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  impair  the  title  of  each  employee  to 
his  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  in  the  event  of  his  honorably 
leaving  the  Company's  service,  whether  at  its  desire  or  his  own. 

12. — Shop  Rules. 

All  employees  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Shop  Unleft 
uf  the  Company,  which  are  hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of 
this  contract  and  agreement. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Presidetit/  Henry  B.  Tovone. — Supplementing  what  is 
stated  in  the  paper  itself,  I  may  say  that  since  writing  it  I  haTe 
ascertained  that  during  the  year  ending  April  3(Hh,  in  a 
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where  the  system  is  in  operation,  the  total  profit  or  gain  resulting 

from  the  operation  of  this  system  was  $8,062,  one-half  of  which 

isvas  retained  by  the  principal  and  the  other  half  distributed 

cLxnong  the  operatives.    The  rates  of  dividends  to  the  employees 

^^Gre  approximately  the  same  as  those  indicated  in  Appendix  A 

of  the  paper,  which  range  from  a  minimum  of  about  one  per  cent. 

to  a  maximum  of  twelve  per  cent.;  the  mean  is  about  four  or  five 

Y>GT  cent. 

If  there  are  any  members  present  who  have  in  any  way  ex- 
perimented with  profit-sharing,  or  participation,  or  any  kindred 
metliod  of  interesting  employees  in  industrial  works  in  the  out- 
come of  their  work,  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  membership 
to  liave  the  result  of  their  experience. 

-F^rof.  Denton, — ^I  hardly  feel  competent  to  speak  about  a  sub- 
jeot^  of  this  kind,  in  the  presence  of  the  knowledge  that  a  good  deal 
of  «i,ctual  experience  is  necessary  to  be  considered  regarding  it. 
I  feel  that  this  paper  is  so  admirable  that  one  or  two  thoughts 
be  permitted.  We  all  probably  remember  that  this  subject 
e  out  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  that  our  President  then 
ussed  the  paper  that  was  there  presented,  and  made  the  mat- 
interesting  by  detailing  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  had 
jady  become  prevalent  in  other  countries  with  success ;  and 
siderable  interest  was  evidenced  on  the  part  of  other  mem- 
^8.  He  promised  ns  at  that  time  to  give  us  such  a  paper  as 
«,  and  now  keeps  his  promise  in  a  very  valuable  way.  The  im- 
rtance  of  the  subject,  I  believe,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ; 
I  am  informed  that  the  idea  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by 
e  labor  organizations,  in  which  case  it  may  be  likely  to  come 
^ore  any  manufacturer  at  any  time.  The  idea  in  my  mind  re- 
ading it  is  that  the  gain  together  with  profit-sharing  contains 
distinct  element  of  favor  as  compared  with  piece  work.  We 
X  know,  if  a  man  is  earning  by  the  day,  on  a  certain  work  which 
uniform,  certain  wages  at  so  many  pieces  in  a  day,  and  is  ap- 
rently  doing  all  that  he  knows  how,  and  all  that  we  know  how 
ask  him  to  do,  we  know  that  if  we  put  his  work  on  piece  price 
adjusted  that  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  just  about  make 
ages,  he  will  at  once  proceed  to  make  double  wages.  In  some 
ay  he  will  turn  out  so  many  pieces  that  his  Wfi^es  will  double, 
nd  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is,  the  next  time 
^lie  piece  work  adjustment  comes  around,  to  readjust  the  piece 
^rice  so  that  the  man  will  more  nearly  approximate  his  former 
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day  wages.  That  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  many 
establishments ;  and  I  believe  that  constant  reduction  in  piece 
prices,  and  all  the  time  getting  from  the  workman  more  than  be 
originally  did,  has  resulted  in  a  sour  state  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  latter;  he  thinks  that  the  piece  work  system  has  been 
used  to  his  disadvantage,  and  I  can  easily  see  that  the  question 
must  arise  in  an  establishment  that  is  carrying  on  piece  work  like 
that  of  Mr.  Towne's :  How  can  we  at  once  get  the  workman  to 
squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  himself  and  at  the  same  time  be  good- 
natured  in  doing  it  ?  A  method  of  doing  that  is  represented  cer- 
tainly in  this  idea  of  gain  or  profit  sharing.  I  believe  that  the 
fact  that  the  workman  sees  in  it  something  to  encourage  him  to 
go  beyond  piece  work  is  likely  to  bring  out  a  much  better  state  of 
feeling  between  employer  and  employee  than  existed  on  the  piece 
work  system.  I  have  seen  the  idea  carried  out  on  a  small  scale. 
I  have  in  mind  a  manufactory  which  organized  itself  in  a  small 
way,  and  drew  to  it,  through  the  acquaintance  of  the  proprietor, 
certain  excellent  men,  so  skilful  that  they  were  able  to  earn  the 
very  highest  wages.  They  went  with  him  and  expected  that  he 
would  prosper,  but  he  was  barely  able  to  drag  along ;  business 
did  not  succeed,  work  was  not  available,  and  there  was  every  mo- 
tive to  those  men  to  leave  him.  They  could  go  to  more  prosper- 
ous concerns  where  they  would  be  likely  to  do  better.  I  have 
seen  this  idea  of  gain-sharing  carried  out  there  on  a  very  small 
scale,  holding  those  men  year  after  year.  It  was  not  the  money 
they  made,  so  much  as  the  idea  that  they  were  interested  with  the 
proprietor  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  I  have  tried  the  same 
thing  on  a  small  scale  in  this  way :  We  have  instructors  in  our 
sliops  at  Hoboken,  in  pipe  fitting,  blacksmithing  and  machinists' 
work.  We  are  all  the  time  extending  our  courses  and  asking  those 
men  to  do  a  little  more.  We  also  often  have  certain  experimental 
tests  to  perform  for  the  general  public,  and  we  organized  a  de- 
partment of  tests  which  is  presided  over  by  the  President,  and 
any  work  coming  in  is  given  to  the  men  best  fitted  to  do  it.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  naturally  falls  upon  those  mechanics  in  some 
way.  We  want  them  to  do  this  work  and  not  sacrifice  the  least 
point  in  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  We  ask  them  to  carry 
out  what  they  were  hired  to  do  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
college  to  earn  a  little  money.  There  is  no  idea  that  so  nicely  fits 
the  case  as  dividing  a  portion  of  the  profits,  and  we  have  found 
that  such    a   plan   is   working   very  nicely.     Our  men  may  be 
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called  upon  to  take   hold    of    any   outside    job,  and  work  late 
hoixrs  or   squeeze  it   in   between  times,  and  yet  the  system  of 
instmction  does  not  suffer,  and   the   amount   of  profit,   though 
small,  is  sufficient  to  make  them  feel  it  is  worth  while  to  put  forth 
this  exertion.     This  is  very  easy  when  you  hare  a  few  men  ;  but 
w-lien  you  have  hundreds  of  men,  I  can  see  that  difficulties  multi- 
ply   enormously,  because  there  will  be   some  black  sheep  who 
thinks  that  he  does  not  get  enough,  and  he  will  communicate 
liis  irritation  to  his  fellows,  and  it  may  lead  to  strikes.    When 
it^  iis  done  on  such  a  scale  as  Mr.  Towne  has  done  it,  and  as 
^ell  as  he  has  done  it,  certainly  great  advantage  must  result,  and 
?>*6€tt  pains  have  been  taken  in  his  establishment ;  and  I  wish  to 
testify  to  my  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

2?7(te  President^  Mr,  H.  B.  Towne. — ^In  connection  with  this  sub- 
J^ot  I  wish  to  mention  a  book,  which  has  just  been  published, 
^'^liich  has  more  information,  better  stated,  on  the  subject  of  profit- 
slia,x-ing  than  any  other  book  in  the  English  language.  The  best 
o^Ck^  we  had  heretofore  was  one  by  Sedley  Taylor,  an  English 
^oo\  which  is  not  as  complete  as  one  or  two  publications  in 
^j*"^xrman  and  French.  But  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Oilman  of  Boston  has, 
xring  the  past  year,  prepared  and  pubhshed  a  book  which  is  just 
now  under  the  title  of  "  Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and 
ployee,"  in  which  he  has  brought  together  all  of  the  facts  which 
of  interest  in  this  whole  subject  of  profit-sharing,  commencing 
^1  a  rapid  review  of  previous  conditions  existing  between  em- 
jers  and  employees  which  departed  at  all  from  the  simple 
68  basis ;  then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  the  sim- 
wages  system  is  no  longer  satisfactory  now  and  that  something 
has  so  to  supersede  it,  and  then  a  very  thorough  presentation 
^1  the  known  cases  of  profit-sharing  all  over  the  world.  France 
^he  country  where  the  system  first  took  root  to  any  extent,  in  the 
t  ^son  Leclaire  in  Paris,  and  where  it  has  been  most  largely 
^ictised,  and  French  experience  is  the  fullest  and  most  interest. 
^.  The  Germans  have  done  a  good  deal  with  it.  The  English 
^  it  up  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  two  very  striking  cases 
t  it  into  extensive  and  very  successful  use ;  each  of  them  was 
ally  abandoned  within  six  or  eight  years,  from  causes  having 
^^  direct  connection  with  the  question  whether  profit-sharing 
a  good  or  bad  thing  in  itself;  but  the  result  of  its  abandonment 
as  unfortunately  to  put  the  whole  thing  back  very  much  in 
Dgland,  so  that  nothing  more  has  been  done  there  in  that  line 
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until  lately,  when  it  has  again  been  taken  hold  of.  In  this 
country,  within  the  last  three  years,  profit-sharing  has  been  started 
in  twenty  or  thirty  different  establishments  scattered  all  oyer  the 
country ;  and  Mr.  Oilman,  in  his  book,  has  brought  together  the 
facts,  so  far  as  proprietors  were  willing  to  give  them,  in  bU  of  the 
cases  in  each  of  the  countries  named,  and  also  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  His  last  two  chapters  constitute  a  rSfmme  or  summarj 
of  the  results  everywhere,  stating  plainly  the  failures  where  they 
have  occurred,  and  so  far  as  possible  acconntiog  for  them.  To- 
anyone  who  contemplates  giving  thought  to  the  subject  of  profit- 
sharing,  or  any  modification  of  it,  Mr.  Oilman's  book  will  be  an 
invaluable  aid. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  time  is  coming  very  rapidly  when  some 
readjustment  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  has  got  to  be 
made,  not  necessarily  by  reason  of  the  demands  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  simply,  if  we  disregard  all  questions  of  philanthropy  or 
sympathy,  from  motives  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer. Some  better  method  of  bringing  out  of  men  the  best  that 
is  in  them  in  doing  their  work  must  be  adopted.  It  is  a  fact  which 
we  all  realize,  of  course,  although  we  sometimes  forget  it,  that  the 
supreme  factor  in  human  endeavor  is  self-interest,  and  that  any 
plan  whereby  we  bring  in  self-interest  as  an  agent  to  influence  the 
workman,  will  induce  him  to  take  hold  in  a  degree  and  manner 
that  nothing  else  will  approach,  and  that  any  system,  such  as  the 
simple  wages  method,  which  entirely  ignores  self-interest  and  gives 
a  daily  stipend  to  a  man  whether  he  does  much  or  little,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  incomplete  and  very  unsatisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
problem.  I  believe  that  all  large  employers  of  labor  will  find  this 
subject  one  of  profit  and  of  interest  to  take  up  in  the  near  fatore, 
and  that  the  out<;ome  should  be  the  development  of  a  large  fond 
of  experience  which  will  aid  others  who  desire  to  go  into  it  The 
meetings  of  this  Society  since  they  have  been  opened  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  economic  problems  will  make  a  very  proper  place  for 
the  presentation  of  data  relating  to  such  matters,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  many  members  that  experiences  of  this  kind» 
when  obtained  by  the  members,  may  and  should  appear  in  our 
Transactions. 

Prof.  Wood. — I  wish  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  your  experience 
makes  you  feel  that  this  can  be  carried  into  a  great  Tariety  of 
business  transactions — where  a  manufacturer  is  making  a  Tariety 
of  things  ? 
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The  President — In  answer  to  Prof.  Wood's  question  I  may  say 
that  the  system  is  in  operation  now  under  twenty-one  different 
contracts,  and  is  to  be  extended  to  others,  and  that  no  two  of  those 
twenty-one  contracts  relate  to  the  same  product ;  a  number  of 
them  somewhat  allied  products  involving  a  different  group  of  men, 
different  kinds  of  machines  and  different  work,  but  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  totally  distinct  products,  including  two  foundries, 
one  on  iron  work  and  another  on  brass  and  bronze,  several  wood- 
working operations,  one  which  largely  involves  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  another  which  includes  the  work  of  a  large  wheel- 
finishing  room.  The  others  are  chiefly  machine  shop  work.  I 
think  this  is  a  thorough  answer  to  the  question,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  about  it,  that  the  system  is  applicable  to  almost  any 
industrial  product  that  I  know  of. 

Prof.  Wood. — I  wish  also,  in  order  to  cover  the  ground,  to  ask 
whether  the  success  of  it  will  not  depend  lai^ely  upon  the 
managers.  You  speak  of  securing  the  self-interest  of  the  laborer. 
Now,  if  the  business  is  not  so  managed  as  to  secure  a  dividend,  I 
would  ask  whether  the  interest  would  not  depart  from  the  work- 
man in  such  cases  and  so  be  a  failure.  Even  if  there  are  only 
exceptional  cases  of  failure,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  system  by 
any  means ;  but  does  not  very  much  depend  upon  the  managers 
in  making  it  successful  ? 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Parker. — I  am  glad  to  see  such  papers  as  the  one 
presented  by  Mr.  Towne  on  the  question  of  gain-sharing.  I  think  in 
the  present  condition  of  mind  of  the  laboring  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  manufacturers,  it  is  one  of  the  problems  that  needs  attention 
fully  as  much  as  any  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  It  has  been  my  fortune  for  over  something 
like  fifteen  years  to  be  in  a  position  where  this  problem  has  been 
brought  to  me  very  forcibly.  I  have  found  that  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  and  troubles  that  arise  regarding  a  fair  and  just 
arrangement,  you  may  say,  have  a  starting  point  in  the  selfishness 
of  human  nature.  But  I  can  say  from  experience  that  I  never  yet 
have  seen  any  reason  to  lose  faith ;  that  where  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  fairness  is  used  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  sooner  or 
later,  although  not  always  at  first,  the  same  spirit  has  been  shown 
by  the  workmen ;  and  as  a  whole  the  results  have  not  weakened 
my  confidence  in  the  final  adoption  on  both  sides  of  just  and  fair 
ideasl  There  are  questions  constantly  arising  that  cannot  at  first 
be  foreseen.    Self-interest  will  often  cause  the  workmen  to  take  a 
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position  that  the  manufacturer  is  the  one  who  seeks  to  do  them 
an  injustice ;  but  if  the  proprietor  meets  that  spirit  with  fair,  open 
treatment  and  intercourse,  I  will  say  that  in  that  case  I  have  found 
generally  on  the  part  of  men  a  disposition  to  meet  him  in  the  same 
way.     I  have  one  case  in  mind  of  a  question  that  arose  in  regard 
to  work  that  was  let  to  an  individual  contractor  who  hired  his 
workmen  and  made  his  individual  bargains  with  them,  the  actual 
cost  being  paid  by  the  proprietors  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Towne's 
paper.     During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  establishment  was 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  contractor  had  unfinished  work  in  process 
of  manufacture  unsettled  for,  something  like  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred dollars.     The  question  came  up,  How  shall  this  matter  of 
loss  to  the  contractor  for  the  interest  he  had  in  the  contract  (the 
loss  of  his  profits  that  were  partially  wiped  out  by  the  fire)  be 
settled  ?     It  would  seem  in  the  first  case  as  though  it  would  be 
plain  enough  that  his  risk  on  undelivered  work,  so  to  speak,  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  risk  of  any  manufacturer  on  undelivered 
machinery  or  materials,  that  he  had  not  covered  by  insurance,  but 
it  is  hard  work  sometimes  to  make  a  workman  look  at  things  in 
just  that  light.     In  this  case  I  did  not  attempt  to  decide  as  to 
what  was  right     I  simply  stated  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
contractor  was  obliged  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  risk  on  that 
portion  of  his  contract  work  that  was  not  settled  for,  and  left  it 
for  him  in  common  with  one  or  two  other  contractors  who  were 
involved  in  the  same  way  to  talk  it  over  among  themselves,  and 
to  my  surprise  they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  said  that  after 
thinking  the  matter  over  they  decided  that,  to  be  secured  against 
any  risk  of    that  kind,  it  was  their  duty  to  be  insured,  either 
through  the  regular  channels  of  insurance  on  unfinished  products 
in  process,  or  to  have  some  understanding  with  the  manufacturer 
by  which  he  would  reimburse  them  by  paying  a  certain  amount 
for  the  risk.     And  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  their  coming 
to  the  agreement  that  the  risk  did  properly  belong  to  them.     I 
will  say,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  the  constant  reduction  of 
contract  prices,  I  find  that  that  is  easily  regulated  if  attention  is 
given  in  the  first  place  to  investigating  as  to  what  is  a  fair  profit 
for  a  man  to  make.     We  will  say  of  a  contractor  who  is  able 
to  manage  twelve  or  fifteen  men  himself,  What  is  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  that  man's  service?     Is  it  expecting  any  too  much  that 
he  should  make  five  dollars  a  day  ?     By  careful  investigation  of 
the  question,  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  marketable  value  of 
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the  services  of  such  a  mao.     Now,  if  the  material  exists  to  judge 
how  many  days'  labor  enter  into  the  construction,  and  what  the 
contract  price  should  be  to  guarantee  under  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of    things  what  is  looked  upon  as  a  fair  compensation, 
probably  in  three  cases  out  of  four  the  contractor  himself  would 
iook  upon  it  as  altogether  too  low  a  price.     He  could  not  see 
cloarly  himself  how  he  could  make  as  much  money  as  this.     You 
prxt  this  question  to  him  :  "  If  you  could  know  as  certainly  as  you 
oslh    know  anything  that  in  managing  twelve  or  fifteen  men,  and 
^vTLtli  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  work  as  they  come  along  day 
^ftiex  day,  you  could  make  five  dollars  a  day  for  your  own  indi- 
^'iclxial  services,  would  not  that  be  satisfactory? ''     In  the  majority 
>f    Ciases  the  contractor  will  say :  *'  Yes  ;  if  I  knew  I  could  make 
dollars  a  day,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied.'*     Well,  then 
to  the  contractor  that  you  believe  that  he  can  do  it ;   that  if 
r  a  fair  trial  you  are  satisfied  that  he  has  made  a  fair  eflfortto 
^^^^    it,  and  if,  after  he  has  made  that  effort,  you  find  that  he  could 
^^^^t  make  that  amount,  which  you  are  perfectly  willing  that  he 
*^  <::^uld  make,  then  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  readjust  the  price  to 
satisfaction ;  or  if  he  makes  in  excess  of  that  amount,  you  can 
sent  to  him  the  fact  that  he  expressed  himself  as  being  satis- 
^  if  he  could  make  five  dollars  a  day,  and  there  is  an  oppor- 
ity  for  readjustment  in  the  other  direction.     At  the  same  time 


>-s  the  duty  of  the  proprietor  to  do  eveiything  he  can  to  supply 


at  contractor  with  facilities  for  doing  that  work,  so  that  he  can 
ep  the  contract  price  down  to  what  is  a  fair  compensation  for 
^  workmen  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  better  facilities  he  provides 
the  workmen  to  do  with,  the  better  it  is  for  himself.    He  reaps 
e  benefit  of  it  as  well  as  the  workmen.     So  that  it  is  reduced  to 
is  point :  How  can  v^  make  it  possible  to  make  contracts  for 
^^onth  after  month  or  year  after  year  without  much  if  any  change 
^li  the  contract  price  ?     If  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  is  insisted 
"^pon  and  carried  out,  if  the  workman  in  his  greediness  or  ambi- 
tion to  make  more  money  slights  his  work,  you  always  have  it  in 
your  power  to  insist  that  the  quality  of  the  work  shall  be  kept  up 
to  a  certain  standard  ;  or  if  you  find  that  he  can  do  better  work 
than  he  is  doing,  instead  of  changing  the  price  you  can  insist  that 
the  standard  of  the  work  shall  be  still  more  improved.     So  that 
it  seems  to  me,  in  these  days  of  apparent  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  there  is  a  way  out  of  a  great  many  troubles,  and  it  is 
not  only  a  business-like  way,  but  it  is  a  Christian  way  ;  it  brings 
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into  it  some  moral  principles  as  well  as  other  questions,  and  I 
believe  that  in  that  direction  will  be  found  the  solution  of  this 
labor  problem  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer. 

Prof,  J.  B.  WebK — There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been  brought 
out  It  is  evident  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  must  tend  to  make  each 
workman  watch  the  others  and  feel  anxious  that  every  other  man 
should  do  his  full  duty.  It  might  even  go  so  far  in  the  case  of  a 
very  poor  workman  as  to  make  the  rest  exceedingly  desirous  to 
have  him  discharged ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  might  even 
bring  the  desirability  thereof  in  some  way  to  the  notice  of  the 
proprietor.  I  should  like  to  know  if  in  Mr.  Towne's  experience 
anything  of  that  sort  has  occurred. 

Mr.  C,  W.  Nason. — I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  tried  in  a 
limited  way  the  gain^haring  system  by  giving  the  man  under  me 
in  each  department,  the  foreman,  a  certain  interest  in  the  year's 
business :  making  an  annual  contract,  and  giving  each  foreman  an 
interest  in  the  year's  business.  It  appears  to  have  worked  satis- 
factorily. The  shop  I  run  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  piece  work,  which 
after  all  appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  the  gain-sharing  system, 
and  I  found  on  piece  work,  if  that  is  carefully  estimated  as  to  what 
a  fair  day's  work  is,  that  there  is  not  very  much  reduction  unless 
machinery  is  put  in. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  First, 
whether  you  have  any  idea  what  the  percentage  of  cost  of 
book-keeping  amounts  to  when  you  have  to  go  into  detail,  such 
as  would  be  necessary  in  a  shop  of  this  sort  Secondly,  whether 
in  running  a  foundry,  say  on  job-work,  such  as  is  coming  in  day 
after  day,  and  will  run  say  from  2^  to  3  or  5  cents  a  pound, — 
whether  in  your  opinion  any  system  can  be  formed  by  which  the 
gain-sharing  device  could  be  applied  to  itjt 

Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis. — I  think  that  the  success  of  these  schemes 
depends  more  largely  than  anything  else  on  the  moral  influence 
that  the  managers  exercise  over  the  men.  I  was  with  a  friend  a 
short  time  ago  while  the  labor  question  was  in  a  very  delicate 
condition. 

He  wished  to  introduce  the  "  piece  work  "  system  in  the  shop 
under  his  charge,  but  knew  very  well  that  the  men  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  introduced  without  great  trouble.  So  he  told  the 
men  that  he  could  not  ask  them  to  work  piece  work  or  by  con- 
tract, but  that  in  the  machine  shop  he  would  allow  a  definite 
number  of  hours  to  do  a  certain  job,  and  that  of  anytime  he  saved 
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from  that  he  would  get  one-half  the  benefit.     But  the  men  did 

not  seem  to  want  to  do  that.     He  went  to  a  very  intelligent  man 

and  said,  ^^  That  job  you  are  on  we  have  estimated  to  take  ten 

hours ;  we  think  it  can  be  done  in  less  than  that ;  if  you  can  do  it 

in  less  than  that  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  one-half  of  the  time 

saved."     He  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  work  that  way."     The  other 

said,   "  If  you  do  it  and  we  pay  you  the  one-half,  you  will  not 

object  to   taking  the   money?"     The  man  simply  smiled.     He 

on  and  did  the  work  in  less  than  ten  hours.     He  took  the 

,  and  from  that  on  there  was  no  trouble.     The  whole  thing 

t  on  afterwards  on  that  principle.     That  is  only  one  instance 

how  that  success  depends  very  largely  on  the  moral  influence 

ch  is  brought  to  bear  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 

-Another  case  I  have  in  mind   is   that  of  a  pretty  large  shop 

«re  piece  work  had  been  introduced.     The  men  fought  against 

or  some  time.     That  is,  they  showed  a  cold  disposition  toward 

But  it  was  brought   about  in  this  way  :  We  told  a  man  that 

would  set  the  price  of  each  piece  at  about  what  we  thought 

y  could  make  it  at,  and  if  they  could  not  make  wages  at  that, 

would  allow  them  their  wages,  so  that  they  woulc^feel  that  we 

re  not  trying  to  grind  them  down  ;  but  if  they  made  more  than 

per  cent,  above  their  wages  that  their  price  would  be  reduced. 

We  found  that  that  insured  a  fair  profit  to  the  concern,  and  it 

eased  the  men ;  and  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it  even  to 

^is  day. 

The  piece  work  system  does  not  always  antagonize  the  men. 

hese  shops  were  part  of  a  large  concern  which  employed  prob- 

bly  some  thirty  thousand  men  altogether,  and  only  about  seven 

undred  men  were  shop  hands.     The  thirty  thousand  other  men 

^^^ent  out  on  a  grand  strike.     In  fact,  all  the  employees  of  that 

"^^ompany  went  on  a  strike,  with  the  exception  of  the  shop  men, 

-^nd  they  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  strike.  They  had  fought 

gainst  this  piece  work  system  up  to  within  six  months  before  that 

"time,  but  they  found  in  the  meantime  that  it  was  working  to  their 

interest.    The  men  understood  that  fact,  and  when  the  strike  came 

about  they  refused  to  go  out  on  strike.    The  fact  that  those  shop 

men  refused  to   go  out  had   a  very  important  bearing  on  the 

breaking  up  of  the  strike.     They  not  only  have  stopped  fighting 

against  the  system,  but  appreciate  the  benefits  of  it. 

Mr,  Parker. — ^I  merely  wish  to  mention  one  example  in  connec- 
tion with  this  system  of  gain-sharing  of  which  the  paper  speaks. 


HkL. 
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It  is  taken  from  my  own  experience.   I  had  a  contractor  at  work 

certain  class  of  machine  work  six  years  ago.    The  same  cont] 
tor  is  working  on  the  same  class  of  work  to-day.   Six  years  ago  t^--^^ 
machinery  and  tools  he  had  to  do  that  work  with  were  very  mnc^^ 
behind  the  age,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  economically 
with  them.     He  was  making  at  that  time  a  certain  price  per  daj 
It    became  apparent  that,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  i^ 
was  necessary   to  give    him   better   facilities   and    better   tools.  -*■ 
The   subject  was  discussed  with    him,  and   he    was   asked   the     * 
question,    "If   you   can   be  supplied  with  machinery  to  enable 
you  to  produce  that  work  at  a  reduction,  and  with  the  feeling 
all  the  time  in  your  mind  that  you  are   not   going  to  suffer  any 
reduction  of  the  net  gain  to  yourself,  will  you  submit  to  the  re- 
duction? "     Such  a  man  cannot  help  saying,  **  Certainly."    It  was 
tried  and  kept  up  more  or  less  for  four  years,  until  the  process  was 
got  down  about  as  simple  and  direct  as  it  could  be.     The  result  is, 
that  the  contractor  to-day  is  making  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
larger  net  gain   than  he  was  six  years  ago,  and  the  net  contract 
cost  to  the  proprietor  is  over  forty  per  cent,  below  what  it  was 
six  years  agp. 

llie  President. — If  there  are  no  further  remarks  I  will  close  the 
discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  is  not  complex  or  difficult.  The 
only  difficult  part  is  the  planning  at  its  inception ;  and  in  most 
productive  industries  this  is  not  a  serious  trouble  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  somewhat  helped  by  the  description  contained  of  the 
method  in  the  paper,  including  the  rules  which  are  given  at  its 
close  as  in  force  at  the  works  in  question.  After  the  method  has 
been  adapted  to  any  particular  business,  its  operation  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  thing. 

To  answer  another  question,  the  cost  of  the  clerical  work  in- 
volved is  comparatively  trifling.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  where  the  system  is  now  in  use  some  twenty-one  contracts 
being  in  force  affecting  over  three  hundred  men,  the  total  in- 
crease of  clerical  work  is  much  less  than  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  one  ordinary  clerk.  I  am  quite  within  bounds  in  say- 
ing that  one-half  of  the  time  of  a  good  clerk  would  represent  all 
the  added  work  which  the  adoption  of  this  system  involves  in  that 
instance. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Prof.  Wood  as  to  what  happens 
when  no  profit  is  derived,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
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tliat  such  a  case  cannot  arise  under  this  system.    This  is  not  profit 

shading  in  which  losses  in  business  would  disturb  the  relation, 

but  simply  an  offer  from  the  employer  to  give  the  employee  a 

fraction  of  the  gain  or  saving  accomplished  in  the  cost  of  work. 

If    any  saving  is  made,  the  employee  gets  his  fraction  of  it ;  if  no 

sa-ving  is  made,  he  simply  gets  his  wages.    Mr.  Parker's  case  of  a 

by  fire  suggests  simply  to  me  the  need  that  exists  in  all  these 

atters  of  a  clear,  definite  coqtract  at  the  commencement.     The 

asibility  of  framing  such  a  contract  is  illustrated  by  the  foundry 

^rviles  which  cover  three  pages  of  this  paper.     They  are  brief ;  but 

I     think  they  meet  all  the  contingencies  which  would  naturally 

The  case  of  piece-work  operations  with  prices  for  unfixed  periods 

been  touched  upon  by  several  of  the  speakers,  and  that  is  a 

smbject  which  I  have  referred  to  at  our  previous  meetings,  and 

"^^Ixich  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  man- 

^'S^^*^.    If  you  give  contract  or  piece  work  to  a  man  and  tell  him 

^l^«i-t:  you  reserve  to  yourself  the  right  to  reduce  his  rate  at  any 

^^^»=ci.«,you  are  simply  taking  away  from  him  the  stimulus  to  reduce 

^-">^   cost.     Workmen  know  well  enough  that  if  they  make  large 

^^^^^es  the  employer  will  cut  down  their  piece  rate,  and  that  in  order 

p^-^     xnake  larger  earnings  they  must  then  work  harder.     The  result 

^^     ^lat  where  that  system  obtains,  the  workman  gauges  the  point 

^  ^     ^%vhich  he  thinks  the  employer  will  let  him  alone,  and  regulates 

^-*^^  work  so  as  not  to  produce  more  than  that  limit.     In  my  experi- 

"^^i^elhave  found  it  exceedingly  beneficial  to  make  contract  or 

^-*-^ce  rates  for  definite  and  usually  for  pretty  long  periods,  always 

.^^^•^^  twelve  months,  and  in  the  case  of  older  jobs,  where  the  work 

^    "^ell  understood,  the  rates  are  fixed  for  two,  three  and  sometimes 

^^^v^e  years.     The  workman  then  has  an  inducement  to  do  the  best 

^^  can  during  that  period,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  reduction  of 

^Ost  has  sometimes  been  surprisingly  large. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Nason's  question,  in  regard  to  a  varied  prod- 

'^ct,  I  would  say,  that  in  my  case  that  difficulty  is  overcome  by 

dividing  the  product  into  grades  or  classes,  each  of  which  has  a 

graded  pricing,  and  the  foreman  determining  which   grade  the 

Work  belongs  to  at  the  time  it  is  finished. 

Want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  any  system  of  this  kind 
is  a  fact  that  has  to  be  recognized  and  which  is  very  apt  to  con- 
tinue during  the  first  year.  As  stated  in  the  paper,  the  best  pos- 
sible argument  wherewith  to  meet  it  is  a  cash  dividend.   In  starting 
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this  system  in  the  first  instance,  I  encountered  that  difficulty  ^ 
generally.  The  men  were  either  indifferent  or  else  hostile  to 
believing  that  it  was  some  scheme  whereby  the  Company  1 
to  get  more  from  them  without  paying  for  it.  And  in  cases  of  tl 
kind  all  you  can  do  is  to  simply  wait,  and  perhaps  to  reason  a  lit: 
with  your  more  intelligent  men.  Induce  them  to  use  their  inf 
ence  to  carry  the  thing  into  effect  fairly,  and  at  the  end  of  tl 
year  pay  them  a  dividend  if  it  has  been  earued.  Doubts  ar 
difficulties  will  disappear  very  promptly  after  the  men  ha^ 
received  the  first  dividend  in  cash. 

Prof,  Webb, — If  each  man  watches  the  other,  and  each  mj 
notices  that  the  eleventh  man  is  not  doing  his  share,  would  n 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  eleventh  man  ?  In  some  cases,  mig 
they  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  proprietor  aware  of  th 
fact? 

ITie  President — I  can  say  that  the  latter  effect  might  not  obtj 
in  some  cases,  although  it  has  not  happened  in  my  experien< 
The  other  effect  is  very  marked,  that  the  men  are  interested 
the  efficiency  of  the  others  about  them,  and  that  the  men  are 
interested  in  economy  in  avoiding  the  waste  of  materials.  T 
tendency  of  the  system  is  unquestionably  to  raise  the  morale 
the  whole  force,  so  that  it  acts  beneficially  in  that  respect  as  w 
as  others. 
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SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  AMMONIA. 

BY  DB  YOLBON  WOOD,  HOBOKBN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

-Ammonia  is  so  extensively  used  in  engineering  processes, 
'^I>ecially  for  refrigerating  purposes,  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
^^'v^e  tables  of  its  properties  in  English  units.  For  my  part  I 
^  ^^ire  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  pressures  and  tempera- 
'68  of  saturated  vapors  by  Rankine's  formula — 

Logi?  =  ^-~-— 2,     ....     (1) 

whenever  it  can  be  done  with  suflScient  accuracy.     The  first  two 
^  :rms  of  this  formula  were  deduced  by  Eankine  from  his  hypothe- 
3  of  Molecular  Vortices,  but,  finding  that  it  did  not  represent 
egnault's    experiments    throughout   their   range   with   sufiicient 
curacy,  he  added  a  third  term  analogous  to  the  second,  contain- 
^^^g  the   inverse   square  of  the  absolute  temperature.     It  is  well 
nown    that   this   equation   represents   the   results  of  ilegnault's 
itperiments  upon  several  saturated  vapors  with  much  accuracy. 
n  order  to  test  it  with  ammonia,  I  tabulated  the  three  sets  of 
xperiments  given  in  Ilegnault's  JRelations  dee  MoperienceSj  Vol. 
IL,  pp.  598-607.     The   results,  after   reducing   them   to  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  pounds  per  square  inch,  are  given  in  the  first  and 
second  columns  of  the  following  table,  and  are  represented  by  dots 
in  Fig.  130.     Having  selected  three  points  through  which  the  trial 
curve  should  pass,  the  constants  A,  JB,  C,  in  Equation  (1)  were 
determined.     The    value   of    C  was   0.00178,  which,   after  being 
divided  by  r^  gave  results  so  small  as  to  make  the  value  of  the 
third  term  inappreciable,  and  it  was  omitted  in  all  the  later  investii- 
gations.     The   constants  were   then  found  for  the  locus  passing 
through  the  points  t^  =  435.66°,  pi  =  15.8  and  r^  =  592.51,  p^  == 
335.93,  and  the  results  compared  with  the  experiments,  after  which 
41 
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the  coDStants  were  elianged  arbitrarily,  but  slightly,  eo  as  to  obtwn 
better  reBultB.     The  formula  finally  adopted  was : 


Com.  logj:>  =  6.2469-- 


(2) 


and  the  preaaiires  corresponding  to  the  temperatures  given  in  the 
first  cohitnn  were  computed  and  entered  in  tlie  third  column.    The 
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differences  between  the  observed  and  computed  reenlts  are  entered 
in  the  fonrth  column,  the  +  sign  being  prefixed  to  those  differences 
in  which  the  computed  value  exceeds  the  observed.  I  have  not 
only  had  these  results  verified,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their  correct- 
ness, but  have  tried  equations  containing  other  values  for  the  con- 
stants, to  see  if  the  results  would  agree  more  nearly  with  those  of 
experiment ;  but  the  equation  here  given  is  the  most  aatiaftctory. 
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TABLE   I. 

FIRST,  SECOND,   AND  THIRD  SERIES  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  AMMONIA, 

Together  with  the  pressures  at  the  temperatures  given,  calculated  from  the 

2200 
equation  logjp  =  6.2469  —  -j-  ' 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

^W^.«^aiM»  si^  ^^^^tfk  ^  »«  aa^^  ««    «^m 

Pressure  lbs.  po.  in. 

as  observe^  oy 

Reguault. 

Pressure  lbs.  sq.  in. 

Numbers  in  Col.  8  less 

Temperatures  in 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

as  calculated  frum  the 
equation. 

the  corresponding  ones 
in  Col.  2. 

24.66 

15.80 

15.81 

+  0.01 

-24.46 

15.96 

15.97 

'  +0.01 

28.73 

16.25 

16,29 

+  0.04 

-17.45 

19.43 

19.11 

-0.82 

17.25 

19.51 

19.29 

-0.22 

-14.51 

21.26 

20.69 

-0.57 

14.26 

21.66 

20.88 

-0.88 

-11.06 

23.01 

22.68 

-0.48 

-8.88 

24  12 

23.84 

-0.28 

-8.68 

24.26 

23.97 

-0.29 

-1.07 

30.32 

28.84 

-1.48 

-1.03 

29.33 

28.87 

-0.46 

-0.96 

29.43 

28.92 

-0.51 

-0.58 

29.65 

29.18 

-0.47 

—0.45 

29.55 

29.27 

-0.28 

+  1.89 

31.30 

30.97 

-0.88 

2.16 

31.60 

31.15 

-0.45 

2.89 

32.36 

31.63 

-0.73 

7.68 

36.20 

35.44 

-0.76 

8.44 

36.83 

36.07 

-0.76 

10.13 

38.39 

87.49 

-0.90 

13.06 

41.35 

40.07 

-1.28 

13.24 

41.07 

40  24 

-0.88 

32.00 

62.12 

60.45 

-1.67 

39.15 

70.07 

70.02 

-0.05 

40.50 

73.88 

71.96 

-1.92 

44.47 

80.23 

77  91 

-2.82 

45.18 

81.39 

79.03 

-2.36 

45.21 

81.36 

79:07 

-2.29 

47.21 

84.67 

82.24 

-2.48 

49.96 

87.20 

86.78 

-0.42 

52.56 

93.72 

91.26 

-2.46 

56.34 

103.40 

98.08 

-5.82 

57.88 

102.76 

100.9 

-1.86 

64.67 

118.89 

114.6 

-4.29 

66.72 

123.86 

118.9 

-4.96 

67.46 

122.44 

120.5 

-1.94 

77.63 

148.77 

144.5 

-4.27 

86.88 

170.60 

169.4 

.      -1.20 

90.86 

185.46 

180.7 

-4.76 

102.02 

217.75 

217.3 

-0.45 

120.07 

284.30 

287.5 

+8.20 

181.85 

335.93 

842.0 

+  6.07 

147.83 

418.99 

427.94 

+  8.95 

168.98 

518.733 

530.8 

+  12.07 

179.10 

623.47 

642.9 

+  19.48 

630 
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By  means  of  this  equation  Table  II.  has  been  computed^ 
which  the  pressures  per  square  inch  are  given  for  every 
degrees  of  temperature,  beginning  with  forty  degrees  below  tl 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  ending  with  150  degrees  abov^^ 
The  formula  does  not  represent  the  experiments  with  suflBcien^  ^ 
accuracy  above  the  latter  temperature. 

TABLE   II. 

POUNDS  PER    SQUARE    INCH    C0RRE6P0NDTNG    TO  DEGREES  F.    OF   TEMPERATURE 

OF   SATURATED  ANHYDROUS   AMMONIA. 


Temp.  Fahr. 

Lbs.  per  sqaare  inch. 

Temp.  Fahr. 

Lb».  per  M^nare  inch. 

-40 

10.40 

55 

95.61 

-85 

11.98 

60 

105.1 

-30 

13.76 

65 

115.8 

-35 

15.74 

70 

126.2 

-20 

17.96 

75 

188.0 

-15 

20.44. 

80 

150.6 

-10 

23.18 

85 

164.2 

-    5 

26.23 

90 

178.5 

-f-   0 

29.58 

95 

193.9 

5 

33.29 

100 

210.4 

10 

37.87 

105 

226.9 

15 

41.85 

110 

246.4 

20 

46.76 

115 

266.2 

25 

52.12 

120 

287.15 

80 

57.97 

125 

909.85 

85 

64.83 

130 

882.85 

40 

71.24 

185 

a57.58 

45 

78.74 

140 

888.98 

50 

86.86 

150 

440.76 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ammonia  engine  and  of  the 
ammonia  refrigerating  machine  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  specific 
heat  of  liquefied  ammonia,  and  its  latent  heat  of  evaporation.  Both 
these  quantities  were  determined  by  Kegnault,  but  the  records  of  the 
experiments  were  destroyed  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune  in 
1870.  ReL  dea  Exp.  Vol.  II.  p.  609  ;  Comptes  Rendus,  Yol.  104, 
p.  897.  These  constants  have  not  since  been  determined  so  far 
as  known.  Kegnault  observed  that  the  specific  heat  of  liquid 
ammonia  is  considerable,  and  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  is 
also  very  great.  Rd.  des  Exp.  Vol.  II.  p.  608.  Ledoux,  a  French 
scientist,  by  the  use  of  a  formula  established  by  Zenner,  deduced  an 
approximate  value  for  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  and  other 
unknown  values.  But  Zenner's  formula  was  founded  on  hypo- 
theses not  warranted  by  the  science  of  thermodynamicB,  and 
which  are  contradicted  by  his  resulting  equations.     For  inatancey 
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he  (tssumed  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  is  constant  under 
constant  pressure,  and  variable  at  constant  volume;  but  the 
error  of  this  assumption  is  easily  disproved  by  the  use  of  his 
equations.  Ledoux  also  made  an  arbitrary  assumption  in  regard  to 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  this  gas;  but  with  such  data  he  made 
an  ingenious  thermodynamic  analysis  deducing  expressions  for  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization,  total  heat  of  steam  and  of  the  liquid, 
and,  consequently,  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid. 

Notwithstanding  the  theoretical  errors  in  Zenner's  assumptions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  resulting  equation— 

pv  =  50.933  r  -  192.5  pi 

— represents  with  considerable  accuracy  the  curve  of  saturation, 
and  also  the  few  experiments  upon  superheated  steam  reported  by 
Hirn.  The  fact  is,  the  specific  heat  of  steam  is  so  nearly  constant  at 
constant  pressure — as  shown  by  Regnault — that  the  error  resulting 
from  assuming  it  to  be  strictly  constant  will  not  seriously  affect  the 
result.  But  it  ia  also  true  that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume 
will  be  more  nearly  constant  than  that  at  constant  pressure — as 
may  be  shown  from  the  equations  and  the  general  theory.  In  the 
preceding  equation^  is  in  kilograms  per  square  metre,  v  is  the  vol- 
ume in  cubic  metres,  and  r  is  the  absolute  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  scale. 

I  intend  in  another  paper  to  give  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tion with  another  formula,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  founded 
upon  an  hypothesis  of  Kankine. 

Ledoux  assumed  0.0039  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion  per 
degree  centigrade. 

This  coefficient  for  the  permanent  g^ses  is 0.00866 

This  coefficient  for  sulpharous  acid 0.00890 

This  coefficient  for  cyanogen 0.00887 

This  coefficient  for  steam 00425 

These  values  show  that  one  is  somewhat'  restricted,  but  not 
very  closely,  in  the  choice  of  an  arbitrary  value.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  the  melting  point  of  ice,  at  which  state  the  saturated 
vapor  will  be  under  a  pressure  of  about  60.4  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  Ledoux  found  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  to  be  564J 
British  thermal  units  per  degree  Fahr.  We  find  it  to  be  about 
484. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Frederick  Trouton  (PhU.  Ttwm.^ 

384,  (2),  p.  54),  that 

Latent  heat  of  vaporization  x  Density  ,     ^  , 

-TT — T—r—^ c  L  M- H:  =  «  constant,  nearly. 

Absohite  temperature  of  boiling-point  '  "^ 

The  density  here  referred  to  is  that  resulting  from  the  chemical 
equivalents.  We  have  NHg  =  14  +  3  =  17,  and  to  make  it  corre- 
spond to  Mr.  Trouton's  analysis  it  must  be  divided  by  2,  giving 
8.5.  The  boiling-point  is  that  attained  under  the  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere.  The  smallest  value  of  the  constant  is  10.30,  and  the 
largest  13.17 ;  so  that  if  ammonia  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
stances given,  its  latent  heat  of  vaporization  will  exceed  522  B.  T. 
U.,  and  be  less  than  671,  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Again,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  ip  given  by  the  formula 


dp 

TV  -y  . 

ar 


I  find  that  the  equation 


OIQA 

Logic  if?  =  6.2495-=^^,     ....     (3) 


where  jp  is  pounds  per  square  inch,  or 


log,«i)  =  8.4079  -  ?i^^ (4) 


where  jp  is  pounds  per  square  foot,  agrees  better  with  Regnanlt 
experiments  within  the  range  of  ordinary  practice  than  equati( 
(2),  and  will  be  used  in  the  following  investigation. 
DiflEerentiating,  we  find 

Tv^^  =  2196  X  2.3026^', 
ar  r 

and  dividing  by  778,  we  have 

//,  =  6.49922  ^' , 
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<3r  the  state  where  the  temperature  is  that  of  melting  ice  tmder 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  we  have 

P^=Ii. (6) 

0  find  i?,  Regnault  gives,  for  the  theoretical  density  of  the  gas, 

>-5^94  {Rel.  des  Exp.,  Vol.  II.  p.  162),  but  he  also  says  :  "  The  real 

^^Ti  sity  of  ammonia  gas  is  certainly  higher  than  the  theoretical ; 

^*^^  only  experimental  density  of  which  I  have  knowledge  gives 

0.596  "     {lUd.  Vol.  III.  p.  193). 

Vol.  of  a  gramme  of  air  at  0°C.,  760°^ 1.293187  litres, 

or  vol.  of  a  kilog.  of  air  at  0°C.,  760°^ 1.293187  cu.  metres, 

[Ihid,  Vol.  I.  p.  162.)     Hence  the  weight  of  one  litre  of  the  gas  at 
0°C.,  760°^°^-  will  be 

1.293187  X  0.596  =  0.770739  grammes, 
and  the  volume  of  one  gramme  of  the  gas  will  be 

^        =  1.2973  litres. 


0.70739 


Reducing  this  to  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  and   cubic   feet 
gives 

1.2996  ^t^}^}  =  20.7985  cu.  ft.  per  lb.=  v^, 
2.'zU4o 


...     ^  ^  ^,^0  ^  2116.3  X  20.7985x^3^  3^3^ 
Tq  492. do 

At  the  state  where -^°=  —  ,  equation  (5)  gives 


w 


To 


-      ..^P    . 


h,  =    'y  4^  ^  778  =  6.49922  x  89.348  -f-  788  =  580.66.    .    (8) 
at 

British  thermal  units.  This  would  be  the  latent  heat  of  vaporiza- 
tion of  ammonia  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  under  the  pres- 
sure of  one  atmosphere,  if  the  vapor  were  saturated  at  that  state. 
But  it  is  superheated  at  that  state ;  and  according  to  the  theory 
of  imperfect  gases,  the  ratio  of  pressure  to  absolute  temperature  is 
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less  for  a  given  volume  at  lower  temperatures ;  hence  for  the  volmn  - 
20.7985  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  cannot  exceed  580.66  B.  T.  TT^ 
Ledoux  gives  about  600  B.  T.  U.  for  this  volume ;  hence  his  valued 
are  too  large  in  the  vicinity  of  this  volume,  and  we  will  find  thats 
all  his  values  are  too  large  within  the  limits  used  in  practice. 

We  now  proceed  to  find  a  general  value  for  pv  ~  r.     The  gen- 
eral equation  of  imperfect  gases  is,  according  to  Kankine, 


a^ 


pv  =  Mr  —  {Zo  —  ^—  etc., 

T 


where  ao,  Oi,  etc.,  are  inverse  functions  of  v.  The  first  two  terms  of 
this  equation  are  generally  sufficient  to  represent  a  fluid  within 
the  ordinary  range  of  experiment,  hence  we  write 


j9iV  =  ar  —  flo. 


(9) 


This  may  be  tested  for  steam.    For  any  fluid  we  would  have 
for  any  two  states  of  same  volume, 


PlV  = 

ar^ 

«0, 

p^v  = 

ar^ 

«o; 

P2- 

^0- 

V^ 
-n 

V  =  a. 

From  Him's  experiments  and  a  table  of  Saturated  Steam  we 
have : 


Temperatures. 
Dg.  F.  Absolute. 

Pressures  per  lb.  sq.  ft. 

1  Lb.  Cu.  Ft. 

Superheated 

Saturated 
T. 

Dif. 

Superheated 

2116.3 
6848. 
8464. 
10580 

Saturated 

Dlf. 

29.63 

11.16 

9.21 

6.63 

746.46 
852.26 
935.46 
861 .66 

666.55 
723.13 
735.00 
757.40 

79.81 
129.53 
200.46 
104.26 

1885.3 
5828 
6580 
9216 

281 
1020 
1884 
1862 

These  give 


23] 


79.81 


X  29.63  =  85.8 


1020 


129.53 


„  X  11.16  =  86.0 
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1884  921-859 

200.46        »-^i-»s.y 

i^x     6.63  =  86.6 
1°*'2^  Mean,  86J 

the  theory  and  observations  were  correct,  the  values  of  a 
Id  all  be  the  same,  but  perfect  agreement  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tied. 

I^he  value  86.1  is  larger  than  that  found  on  the  condition  that 
^^^m  is  a  perfect  gas  composed  of  two  permanent  gases,  hydrogen 
^■=^<i  oxygen  ;  for  at  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  we  have  : 

Lbs. 

One  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen,  weight 0.005592 

Half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen,        "     0.044628 

One  cubic  foot,  or  HaO,  weight 0.050220 

This  being  ideal  steam  at  32°  F.,  we  have  for  the  volume  of  one 
^^^^l^ic  foot  of  ideal  steam  at  32°  F.,  under  one  atmosphere : 

''»  =  005^20  =  ^^-^^^  *'"•  ^'• 

Po%       2116.3x19.913^     „-_, 
•'•  "V  =  492:66 ^^-^^ 

The  value  found  above  is 

100  ^^'ir.y-^-''  =  0.59  per  cent. 
8o.51 

greater  than  the  ideal  value,  or  about  -^^  of  one  per  cent,  greater. 
The  value  of  a,  found  by  the  writer  for  actual  steam  at  212*^  F.,  is 
83.37,  which  is  2i  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  for  ideal  steam 
{Thermodynamics,  p.  103). 

The  hypothesis,  then,  of  equation  (8)  is  satisfactory  for  steam  at 
and  above  the  state  of  saturation,  and  the  writer  has  shown  in  his 

Thermodynamics  (2d  ed.,  p.  312),  that  tfo  =  ^  very  nearly,    the 

equation  for  steam  being 

^^  ^.         19712 
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Eegnault's  experiments  show  that  ^  for  ammonia  diminishes 
with  dimiimtion  of  volume,  the  same  as  for  steam  ;  so  we  assume 
the  equation 

p^,  =  ar---^. (10) 

To  find  the  constants  in  this  equation,  we  resort  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Kegnault. 

TABLE  III. 

Results  of  Regnault's  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  AmmoDia  Gas.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  surronnding  the  tube  containing  the  gas  was  8.1°  C. 

(46.58-^  F.). 


Maiks  on  the  vertical 
t»cale. 

Relative  volume!». 

Pressures — 
mm.  of  mercurj'. 

Prodactf. 

72 

841.95 

668.98 

56825 

68 

800.00 

703.53 

56282 

64 

758.56 

741.23 

56227 

(718.07) 

(782.48) 

(56187) 

60 

717.26 

783.18 

56174 

56 

675.84 

829.98 

56094 

52 

684.46 

8S2.98 

56022 

48 

592.88 

943.18 

55915 

44 

551.40 

1013.63 

55892 

40 

509.98 

1092.53 

55715 

86 

468.37 

1186.38 

55568 

82 

426.85 

1299.11 

55452 

28 

384.89 

1435.33 

55248 

6S...,p  =    703.53,     ^   =  56282,       j)v__     ^  ^ 
28 . . .  .y  =  1435.33,      p'v'  =  55243,      p'v'  ~  ^•"^^^• 

In  determining  the  ratio  of  jew  to  p'v'y  Regnaolt  chose  those 
experiments  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  larger  was  about  doable 
that  of  the  smaller,  and  this  is  why  703  was  used  instead  of  668. 
The  products  pv  in  the  last  column  are  one-tenth  their  actual 
Talue,  but  no  error  results  in  the  ratio  on  this  account.  The 
marks  on  the  scale  differ  by  equal  increments,  and  the  volumes 
decrease  by  nearly  constant  increments,  the  mean  for  the  entire 
range  being  41.55  ;  but  the  pressures  increase  by  increasing  incre- 
menta  If  the  products  pv  were  constant,  the  gas  would  be 
perfect  The  pressures  and  relative  volumes  determine  points  in 
the  isothermal  AC,  Fig.  208,  of  this  gas  for  the  temperature  8.1^0. 
(46.58  F.).  The  line  Ai?  represents  the  isothermal  of  a  perfect  gas 
passing  through  A,  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  somewhat 
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687 


Kg.  208 


t^lian  that  of  AC^  since  the  two  isothermals  will  be  asymptotic 
t^o  ea.ch  other  at  au  indefinite  distance  to  the  right,  and  hence  for 
tilio    same  temperature  both  cannot  pass 
ttirongh  the  common  point  A,     The  pres- 
sor o   at  A  will  be  668.93  mm.,  and  at  C 
l4r3S.33  mm.,  according  to  the  preceding 
tat>le ;  the  relative  volume  Ov  will  be  841.- 
^S,    ajid  Ov\  384.89.     The  equation  of  the 
isotlaermal  AB  of  a  perfect  gas  passing 
tturough  A  will  be 

pv  =  668.93  X  841.95  r  =  5632.50  r. 


he  ordinate  DB  will  be 


^^=sf =»<'''■««• 


.-.  BG  =  1463.63  -  1435.33  =  28.30. 


BC        28.30 


BD      1463.63 


=  0.0193, 


^■ice,  through  a  range  of  pressures  of  1435.33  —  668.93  =  766.40 
.,  or  more  than  one  atmosphere,  the  pressure  falls  below  that 
a  perfect  gas  nearly  2  per  cent. 

~We  may  now  find  the  superior  limit  of  the  latent  heat  at  the 

lume 

V  =  3j|^  X  20.7985  =  11.15  (nearly), 


shown  hereafter ;  for  it  will  be  the  value  in  equation  (8)  divided 

i^'  1.01881,  or, 


,         580.66       .„  ^ 

^''  =  mm  =  ^^^■^' 


(A') 


hich  value  it  cannot  exceed. 

In  Fig.  207   let  a  be  the  state  representing  the  atmospheric 

-pressure,  760  mm.,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  0°Q. ;  then 

^Vill  the  volume  oh  be  20.7985  cubic  feet  for  one  pound,  as  found 

^bove.   We  now  find  the  pressure  at  state  h  on  the  isotheimal  8.1° 

^C  for  the  same  volume,  and  since  the  gas  will  be  superheated  at  a 


ik. 
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and  all  temperatures  above,  tbo  law  of  perfect  gases  will  hold 
almost  exactly  for  this  distance,  and  ve  have 


iiO.7985  ^ 

pounds  per  square  foot.    In  millimeters  this  will  be 
2178.92  xj^^l  3  =  782.48  mm., 

which  value  is  entered  in  a  parenthesis  in  Table  DI.  Begnanlt 
made  an  observation  at  a  pressure  of  783.18  mm. — a  pressure 
exceeding  that  at  b  by  only  0.70  mm. — ^the  rdative  volame  corre- 


sponding to  which,  assuming  that  the  volames  and  pressures 
change  uniformly  between  consecutive  observations,  will  be  718.07, 
which  value  is  entered  in  Table  Y.,  in  a  parenthesis,  and  also  the 
corresponding  product  pv  =  561.870.  The  actnal  volume  at  £  is 
20.7985  cubic  feet,  and  the  volumes  per  pound  for  sdl  the  twelve 
experiments  of  Table  Y.  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  rdatme 

volumes  by  -^" ^  .,=- ;  and  the  preBsares  in  pounds  per  square  foot 
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2116  3 
-will  be  the  millimeters  multiplied  by  .     These  operations 


760 


give  the  following  table  : 


TABLE  IV. 


Kesults  of  Begnault's  experiments  upon  the  elasticity  of  Am- 
monia Gas  at  the  constant  temperature  of  46.58°  F.,  reduced  to 
English  units. 


Pressures. 

VOLriTB. 

* 

Ca.  ft.  per  lb. 

• 

Pounds  per  sq.  foot. 

Poands  per  sq.  incli. 

24.3716 

1,862.70 

12.98 

23.157 

1,958.98 

18.60 

21.944 

2,064.10 

14.33 

(20.7985) 

(2,178.96) 

(15.18) 

19.563 

2,311.20 

16.05 

18.365 

2,458.80 

17.07 

17.160 

2,618.78 

18.19 

15.961 

2,822.54 

19.60 

14.762 

3.042,29 

21.13 

13.557 

3,303.65 

22.94 

12.355 

3,617.77 

25.12 

11.1412 

8,996.82 

27.76 

The  numbers  in  the  parentheses  are  interpolated. 

The  pressure  at  b  is  only  0.43  of  a  pound  higher  than  at  a,  so 
that  the  error,  if  any,  in  assuming  the  law  of  perfect  gases  through 
this  amount,  will  scarcely  be  perceptible. 

For  state  whose  volume  is  18.365,  we  have 

pv  =  2458.80  X  18.365  =  45196  ft.  lbs. ; 
for  state  8,  representing  the  first  experiment  in  Table  VI., 

pv  =  1862.70  X  24.3716  =  45397  ft.  lbs.; 

and  for  state  e. 


2)v  =  8996.82  x  11.141  =  44529  ft.  lbs. 


These  give 


Ta  — 


r  (24.3864)" 


=  45397. 


Ta  — 


r  (20.7985)"     ' 


•45156. 
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''''  "  r  (11.1481)"      ^^^^• 

These  give,  r  being  507.24, 

a  =  91.005,  h  =  16921  r,  n  =  0.97. 

We  will  take    * 

a  =  91,  J  =  16920  r,  n  z=  0.97 ; 

and  equation  (10)  becomes 

;^__  16920. 

and  therefore  equation  (5)  gives  for  the  lafejit  heat  of  evaporation 
of  ammonia 

/,.  =  592.5(1 -^,3).  ...'..     (12) 

For  state  c  we  have 

V  =  20.7985  on.  ft 

Equation  (11)  gives 

91  16920 

P  ~  20.7985  ^      (20.7895)*>»' ' 

and  this,  substituted  in  equation  (4),  gives 

01  Of; 

log  (4.3753  r  -  4.2843)  =-■  8.4079  -  =^  ; 

.-.  r  =  426.6 ;  .-.  r=  -  34°.0  F. ; 
,',p  =  1823.7  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
=  12.7  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 

and  equation  (12)  gives 

h,  =  578.66. 

This  is  only  1.70  thermal  units  less  than  the  superior  limit 
above  found. '  This  being  satisfactory  in  amount  and  quality, 
we  now  apply  it  to  other  cases. 

For  the  state  u  on  the  curve  of  saturation,  we  have  and  find 

V  =  24.372. 

r  =420.4;  .-.  T=-iQ\OF. 

p  =  1531.1  lbs. 

//,  =  579.67  B.T.U. 
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For  state  m^  where  the  isothermal  of  8.1°  C.  intersects  the  curve 
of  saturation,  we  have 

r  =507.24;  .-.  7^=46.58°  F. 
p  =  11988  lbs.  sq.  ft.  =  83.25  per  in. 
V  =  3.41  cu.  ft. 
K  =  526.47  B.  T.  U. 

For  the  state  for  which  v  =%  we  have 

r  =868.7;  .'.  r=8.rF. 
p  -  5279  per  ft  =  36  8  per  inch. 
he  =  550.52  B.  T.  U. 

Assuming  the  form  adopted  by  Regnault, 

K  =  d  +  eT-^fT^',    ......     (13) 

and  the  results  just  given  enable  us  to  find 

d  =  555.50,  ^  =  -  0.61302,  /  =  -  0.000219 r« ; 

and  we  have  the  practical  formula  for  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
of  ammonia^ 

A,  =  555.5 -0.613r- 0.000219^1      .     .    *.    (14) 
Density  of  liquid  ammonia  is  given  experimentally  as  follows : 

Temp.  Density.   Dif.  Aathority. 

At      15.5°  C 0.731    Faraday. 

-10  0.6492 

—63 

-    5  0.6429 

—75 

^  ^"^^^^-ae     I^'Andreflf:    An.     (3),    56,     317 

5  0.6298         !^      {Smithsonian  Contributions^ o\. 

-68         XXXIL,  1888). 
10  0.6230  ^ 

—70 
15  0.6160 

—71 

20  0.6089 

These  may  be  expressed  very  nearly  by  the  formula 

6  =  0.6364  -  0.0014  t 
=  0.6502-0.000777  7;      ....    (15) 

where  t  is  degrees  Centigrade  and  T  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


*".■». 
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Specific  volume  of  liquid  ammonia, — If  the  volume  of  a  pouDd  of 
water  be  0.016  of  a  cubic  foot,  then  will  the  volume  of  a  pound  of 
liquid  ammonia  be,  equation  (15), 

0.016  ^. 

^' ""  0.6502  -  0.000}  y ^    ^ 

This  formula  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  temperatures  between 
—  5°  F.  and  100°  F.  A  mean  value  gives  about  41  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

Specific  volume  of  ammonia  vapor, — ^From  Thermodynamics  we 
have 


t'2  '-Vi  = 


778  h 


e 


dr 


Since  Vi  is  small  compared  with  v^  it  may  be  omitted,  and  by 
the  aid  of  equation  (4)  we  have 

The  volumes  in  the  table  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Ammo- 
nia at  the  end  of  this  article  were  computed  from  this  equation. 

Isothermals  of  ammonia  vapor, — If  the  vapor  be  saturated,  the 
isothermal  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  v. 

If  the  vapor  be  superheated,  the  equation  will  be  (11),  making 
r  constant. 

The  general  equation  of  vapors,  in  which  the  last  term  is  a 
function  of  v  only,  will  be 

h 

Adiahatics  of  ammonia  vapo7\ — If  the  vapor  be  continually 
saturated,  the  equation  of  the  adiabatic  will  be  a  (6),  from  the 
other  paper,  "  General  Formulas  for  Vapor  Engines,"  or 


u  =  xv  =  (clog  ~  +  -^— ^ )  T-»    •    •     •     (18) 


in  which  u  is  the  volume  of  the  vapor  and  liquid  when  only  the 
(Tth  part  of  the  liquid  is  vaporized ;  but  as,  in  our  analysis,  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  compared  with  the  vapor  is  neglected,  it 
really  represents  the  volume  of  the  a;th  part  of  a  pound  of  yapor ; 
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c  is  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia,  the  experimental  value 
of  which  is  not  known,  but  a  computed  value  is  about  imity,  as 
will  be  found  further  on. 

Jfthe  vapor  be  8upe7*heatedy  then  the  general  equation  of  ther- 
modynamics (the  writer's  work,  p.  48), 

aDd  thisj'^reduced  by  means  of  equation  (10),  gives 

dll  =  £tjdT  +  T-dv. 

V 

But  for  an  adiabatic  dll=  0 ; 


jr  dr  _         dv 

T  V 


.\  I\\  log-  -a  log  -? ; 

f  2  V 


■••f=©' (^«) 


where  ^2  and  Tj  are  infexior  limits,  and 

'^^  !(,'-"  778  X  0.3935  =  <^-2*^725. 

To  obtain  an  equation  between  jp  and  v^  eliminate  r  between 
(18)  and  (10),  giving 

pv  =  ar,[^^-- (19) 

For  ammonia  gas  these  become 


^  X    0.29725 


Tg  \V 


(20) 


the  last  of  which  is  in  terms  o(p  and  r  as  variables. 
42 
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Specific  heat  of  ammonia  vapor  that  is  continvxdly  at  the  piwn* 
of  saturation. — The  general  equation  for  this  specific  heat  is 


h^      dhg 


Pig.  211 


^the  writer's  Thermodynamics,  page  147).    By  the  aid  of  equation 
(14)  above,  neglecting  powers  of  T  above  the  first,  this  becomes 

,       555.5 
«  =  I — , 


which  is  negative  for  all  values  of  r  less  than  555  absolute,  or 
95°  F. ;  hence,  for  the  range  of  temperatures  ordinarily  used  in 
engineering  practice,  the  Specific  heat  of  saturated  ammonia  is 

negative,  and  the  saturated  vapor  will 
condense  with  adiabatic  expansion,  and 
the  liquid  will  evaporate  with  the  com- 
pression of  the  vapor,  and  when  all  is 
vaporized  will  superheat. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  211,  if  BCs  be  the  curve 
of  saturation,  and  the  vapor  be  com- 
pressed adiabatically  from  any  point,  as 
C  on  the  curve  of  saturation,  the  adiabatic  CI  will  rise  above 
BC,  and  if  it  be  expanded  from  the  same  point  it  will  fall  below 
BC.  Equation  (21)  is  the  equation  of  CL  and  (18)  of  CK,  the 
part  below  C. 

Specific  heat  of  liquid  ammonia, — Assume  the  volume  mM  of 
the  pound  of  liquid  to  be  constant  at  all  pressures,  and  let  MD 
be  the  absolute  pressure  at  the  absolute  temperature  r,  BCsj  the 
curve  of  saturation,  DH^  AG,  BF,  /iiT  adiabatics.  Let  the  vapor 
be  expanded  from  D  at  the  pressure  p  and  temperature  r  untQ 
it  is  all  evaporated  at  state  (7,  thence  compressed  adiabatically  to 
/,  thence  compressed  at  constant  pressure  to  -4,  where  it  is  lique- 
fied, thence  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  let  the  pressure  be  reduced 


ME 


to  D  ;  then 


HDA  G  4-  GAIE=  HDCK  +  DCIA, 


Let  the  temperature  of  AB  be  r  +  dr,  and  of  7,  r  +  rf^'i  foor  the 
vapor  from  I  to  B  will  be  superheated,  its  temperature  inoreasiiig 
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^ith   increase  of  volume;  then,  if  o  be  the  specific  heat  of  the 

BDA  0  =  cdr, 

DCIA   =  vdp, 

HDCK=Jhe, 

GAIK  =  GABF  ^  FBIK, 

=  Jh',-\-JJc^{dT'-dr), 
he  —  h'e=  —dhel 

■*^^'^^«^tion  (14)  gives,  since  dr  =  dTy 

^«  =  0.6130  +  0.000438  T. 
dr 

'^^Tentiating  equation  (22),  after  which  dropping  the  sub- 
^"I^**^",  since  the  inferior  limit  is  arbitrary  and  may  coincide  with 

^n 

?,^  =  0.5108-^-^. 
J  dr  Tv^-^ 

dr' 
limit  of  the  ratio  -j-  is  unity ;  hence  (23)  becomes 

0  =  1.1234  +0.000438  T-^^^^l^„.  (24) 

=  _40''  F.,  i,  =  24.372 ;  .-.  c  =  1.091, 

=     8.1°  F.,  «  =  8 ;  .-.  c  =  1.086, 

=  46.58°  F.,  »  =  8.41 ;  .'.  c  =  1.056, 

=  100°  F.,    ■0=1;  .-.  c  =  0.976. 


For 


<c 


-  <^ording  to  formula  (24)  the  specific  heat  decreases  with 

aq^  ^^i«e  of  temperature,  a  principle  which  is  true  of  water  from 
^  ~^^,  to  about  80°  F.  This  computation  assumes  that  the  beha- 
lf the  liquid  and  vapor  conforms  exactly  with  the  laws 
£  ^-'^^ed  ;  a  condition  which  rarely,  if  ever,  exists.  It  will  there- 
T^e  advisable,  for  engineering  purposes,  to  assume  that  the 
J  ^^^Vfic  heat  is  constant,  at  least  until  the  experimental  value  is 
£^  ^^  mined,  and  equal  to  that  of  water — or  unity.  The  results 
0°  to  100°,  generalized,  become 

c  =  1.096  -  .0012  r  nearly.      ....      (25) 
e  following  table  has  been  computed  from  these  formulas : 


.'^L.^ 
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SATURATED  AMMONIA. 


Tkmpeiiati'ue.         Pressure,  p. 


c  »• 

J. 


3t  & 


I 


-  40   420.60 

-  3-)   4J5.06 

-  ;jO   430.60 

-  25    4:r).6« 

-  20    440. 6Ji 

-  1").  445.60 

I 

-  10   450.06 

-  5    455.60 
T  O;  460.60 

I 

4-  5   465.66 

+  10   470. 6fJ 

+  15    475.06 

4-  20   480.66 

4-  25   485.66 

+  30   4JI0.06 


4- 
4- 


1540 

1778.6 

2035.8 

2329.5 
2656.4 
3023.5 


US 


X  ^ 
•3  2 


c  ^•' 


«5 


=  2=1. 

*-  s 


I  ?!  II 


3428.0 
3968.0 
'  4373.5 


4920.5 
5522.2 
6182.4 


6905.8 
7695.2 
8556.4 


10.69, 
12.31' 
14.13 

16.17i 
18.45' 
20.99 


579.67 
576.69 
573.69 

570.68 
567.67 
564.64 


^  * 


48.25  531.42  24.88 
48.851  528.34  21.21 
48.85    6>4.84     18.67 


c  s« 


23.77  561.61 
27.57  558.56 
30.37    555.5       51.38 


49.16 
49.44 
49.74 

50. a5 
50.44 


4-  35  495. 66  !  9493.9 

4-  40  50«). 66  10512 

+  45  505.66  11016 

4-  50  510.66  12811 

+  55  515.60  14102 

-^  60,  520.06  1 15494 

I 

I 

4-  65  525.66  16994 

4-  70  5:J0.66  ls606 

4-.  75  535.60  20;J39 

-r  80'  540.66  22192 

4-  85  545.66  24172 

4-  90  550.66  26295 


34.17  552.43  50.84 

38.55  549.85  51.13 

42.98  546.26  51.88 

47. 9o'  543.15  51.65 

53. 4;^  540.08  51.81 

59.41  536.92  52.02 


65.93  533.78 
73.00  5: JO. 6:5 


521.52 
518.23 
514.90 

511.56 
508.12 
504.12 

501.59 
495.22 
494.93 

491.50 

488.22 
484.90 


52.22  481.56 

52.42  '  478.21 

80.06  527.47  52!62'47i!77 


16.42 
14.48 
12.81. 

11.36! 

9.8J); 

9.14 


88.96  524.30 
97.98  521.12 
107.60 


517.93 


!118.03    515.33 
1J9.21    511.52 

141.25    508.29 

I  I 

■154.11'  504.66 

:167.86!  501.81 

182.8     498.11 


95 
100 


^  *  * 


66    2a566 
560.66    30980 


52.82 
53.01  . 
58.21 

53.40' 
53.67 
53.76! 
I 
53.96 
54.15 
54.28 


|19H.37   495.29     54.41  : 

'215.141  491.50  54.54 

I     I  I 


471.44 
468.01 
464.76 

461.82 
457 . 95 
454.70 

450  75 
447.75 
448.70 


.0284 
.0286 
.0237 

.0288 
.0240 
.0242 

.0243 
.0244 
.0246 


8.04  .0247 

7.20'  .0249 

6.46  .0250 

5.82'  .0252 

5.24.  .0253 

4.73j  .0254 

4.28  .0256 

3.88  .0257 
8.53  .0260 

8.21  .02801 

2.98.  .02603 

2.67.  .0265 

2.45  .0266 

2.24  .0268 

2.05;  .0270 

I 

1.89  .0272 
1.74.  .0278 
1.61!  .0274 


440.95  i 
437.85 


1.48 
1.86. 


.0276 
.0277 


I  .  . 


tl 


.0411 
.0471 
.0585 

.0609 
.0690 
.0775 

.1011 
.1094 

.1248 
.1881 

.1547 

.1721 
.1908 
.2111 

.2886 
.2577 
.2882 

.3115 
.3412 
.8745 

.4081 
.4664 

.4878 

.5291 
.5747 
.0211 

.6756 
.7353 


DISCUSSION. 


Tht  PreHident,  H,  It.  Towne, — The  increasing  use  of  ammonia 
machines  makes  data  of  this  kind  exceedingly  valuable  and  inter- 
esting. 

Prof.  J)enfo?i. — I  might  say  that  this  experiment  on  an  ice 
machine  that  I  reported  last  evening  affords  data  to  confirm  a 
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re  somewhere  near  to  580.     This  is  the  latent  heat  of  ammo- 

at  low  pressure  and  low  temperature.     But  unfortunately  for 

higher  pressure  I  do  not  dare  to  say  that  the  experiment 

^-fiPcDrds  a  check,  but  the  580  or  thereabouts  is  entirely  confirmed 

^^y    my  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  shall  show  it  up  in  the 

^I>X>endix.     The  reason  I  cannot  give  the  latent  heat  in  the  higher 

assures  is  because  it  depended  upon  the  measurement  of  water, 

d  it  will  be  seen  from  my  paper  that  that  is  not  done  with  the 

accuracy  as  the  brine,  so  that  I  shall  not  commit  myself  with 

Lgure  for  latent  heat  until  I  have  a  chance  to  verify  it.     I  would 

:e  to  say  that  arrangements  are  now  almost  perfected  to  deter- 

ine  the  latent  heat  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to 

sip  Prof.  Wood  out  on  it  in  an  experimental  way  before  long. 

Prof,  Wood, — It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  constants  of 

^^^toamonia  re-determined  experimentally,  but  I  have  so  much  con- 

lence  in  the  correctness  of  Regnault's  experiments  and  of  the 

^plication  of  the  theory  of  gases,  that  I  will  question  experi- 

lental  results  that  differ  much  from  those  here  given  within  the 

olumes  experimented  upon  by  Regnault ;  that  is,  between  10  and 

1-6  cubic  feet  per  pound.     Where  the  volume  is  11.3  cubic  feet,  the 

^mperature  of  saturation  will  be  about  10°  F.  below  zero,  and  the 

»tent  heat  of  vaporization  about  560  B.  T.  XJ.     Equation  (12) 

rill  give  more  accurate  results  than  equation  (14),  although  the 

X  atter  is  made  to  pass  through  three  states  of  the  former. 

Ledoux  found  for  the  latent  heat  of.  vaporization  when  given  in 
^British  units, 

h,  =  583.33  -  0.5499^-0.0011737^, 

5ind  this  compared  with  equation  (12)  above,  shows  that  our 
equation,  within  working  limits,  gives  smaller  values  than  Ledoux, 
and  that  it  decreases  more  rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature. 
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CCCXLIII. 

SOME  PROPERTIES  OF  VAPORS  AND   VAPOR 

ENGINES. 

BT  DB  T0L80N  WOOD,  HOBOKEK,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

By  vapors  we  mean  saturated  vapors,  or  such  as  have  a  definite 
pressure  for  a  given  temperature  independent  of  their  yolame. 
We  propose  to  consider  cases  in  wliich  there  is  a  mixture  of  vapor 
and  its  liquid,  discarding,  however,  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  and 
in  case  of  the  engine  discarding  clearance  and  compression. 
Bankine,  Olausius,  and  otliers  have  solved  some  cases  under  those 
restrictions,  but  their  results  are  not  generally  applicable  alike  to 
vapors  having  specific  heats  of  opposite  signs.  We  propose  to 
generalize  the  expressions,  and  possibly  give  some  new  properties 
of  adiabatics. 

Consider  only  one  pound  of  fluid  in  the  cylinder,  and  let  jB(7be 

the  curve  of  saturation,  and  EFimy  adi- 
abatic  in  which  there  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  pound  that  is  vapor  throughout 
the  expansion. 

AB  (Fig.  150)  will  represent  the  vol- 
ume  of  a  pound  of  vapor  at  tlie  absolute 
Pig.  150.  '**     pressure  OA  =  pi  and  absolute  tempera- 

ture Tj,  GI  tlic  volume  at  the  absolute  temperature  r  and  preaanre 
OG  =  p. 

Let  a?i  =  AE  -^  AB  =■  the  fractional  part  of  the  pound  at   the 
state  E, 
vi  =  AB,  Xi  Vi  =  AE. 
X  =  GH---  GI. 
y  =  GI.xv  =  GIT. 

//<j,  the  latent  Ijeat  of  evaporation  at  temperature  r  in  ordinary 
heat  units,  which  will  be 
^ei,  at  temperature  Tj,  and 
Cj  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid. 
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Then  will  the  equation  of  the  adiabatic  £FhQ 

Gn^xy={clogJ^+'^Y-^,    ....     (a) 

liich  may  be  put  under  the  more  symmetrical  form 

— -  +  clog  —  =   — — -  +  clog  -  ^  a  constant^   (J) 

which  To  is  any  arbitrary  temperature.     Since  the  vapor  is  to  be 
<=>ntinaal]y  saturated,  this  equation  is  limited  to  the  conditions  that 
.  must  not  be  negative,  and  must  be  less  than  1,  and  at  the  same 
mc  07,  for  any  amount  of  expansion,  must  be  less  than  1. 
Let  subscript ,  be  used  for  the  terminal  state  F^  then, 

-^— ^  +  clog-  =  -^— ^  +  c  log—. 

The  difference  between  the  initial  and  terminal  weights  of  vay or 
ill  be 

—  aj  =x^'-  (c  loo  -  +  ^— ^M  J^,  .     .     .     .     (c) 


X. 


and  this  may  be  negative,  zero,  or  positive.  Rankine  and  Clausius 
independently  discovered  the  fact  that  steam  condensed  when 
expanded  adiabatically,  and  that  this  is  true  for  all  vapors  the 
specific  heat  of  whose  saturated  vapors  are  negative,  and  the  reverse 
for  those  which  are  positive.  The  former  we  will  designate  as 
"steam-like  vapors,"  and  the  latter  as  "  ether-like  vapore" — st^am 
and  etker  being  typical  of  their  respective  classes. 

The  principle  stated  by  these  eminent  writers  is  known  to  be 
correct — both  by  theory  and  experiment — when  the  initial  state  is 
that  of  pure  saturated  vapor;  but  when  liquid  is  present  with  the 
vapor  in  the  initial  state,  it  may  not  be  true,  for  we  will  show  that, 
with  steam-like  vapors,  evaporation,  instead  of  condensation^  may 
take  place  during  some  part  of  adiabatic  expansion.  This  is  best 
shown  numerically.  Let  the  fluid  be  water,  then  (?  =  1,  and  let 
a?,  =  0.436  at  r  =  800°  F.  (absolute),  h,  =  1436.8  -  0.7  r.  Then 
equation  {a)  gives 

for  r  =  900%         x  =  0.404, 

r  =  800%        X  =  0.436, 

r  =  700%         X  =  0.450, 
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for  r  =  660,  x  =  0.453, 

r  =  600,  X  =  0.450, 

r  =  500,  X  =  0.436, 

r  =  400,  X  =  0.407, 

r  =  200,  X  =  0.277; 

from  which  it  appeals  tliat  steam  increased  with  the  expansion  as- 
tlie  temperature  fell  from  900°  to  650°,  or  from  340°  to  190°  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale ;  and  after  that  it  decreased  continually  with  the 
temperature.  This  change  of  the  weight  of  steam  can  take  place 
only  by  the  evaporation  of  water  initially  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
vapor,  and  by  condensation*  later  in  the  expansion.  The  converse 
is  also  true,  that  if,  in  the  initial  state,  only  a  fraction  of  the  fluid  be 
vapor,  the  liquid  may  at  first  be  evaporated  by  adiabatic  compres- 
sion, but  it  may  reach  a  state  beyond  which  it  will  he  condensed  hy 
adiabatic  compression.  Thus,  in  the  example  above  given,  if  at 
600°  F.  (absDluto)  45  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  be  vapor,  it  will  increase 
to  45.3  per  cent.,  after  which  it  will  condense  indefinitely  with 
adiabatic  compression. 

If  at  650°  there  be  45.3  per  cent,  of  steam,  the  vapor  will  condense 
both  by  adiabatic  compression  and  expansion  from  that  state. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  151),  in 

which  the  relations  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Let  D  E  F  represent  successive 
states  of  constant  steam  weight,  and  A  B 
(7  an  adiabatic  of  part  liquid  and  vapor. 
These  curves  may  intersect  each  otber^at 
two  points  a  and  h ;  above  a  the  weights 
of  vapor  in  the  adiabatic  will  be  less  than 
-^  ^^f      at  c,  and  the  adiabatic  will  lie  to  the  left 

ing.  51.  \^  orJDEF,  and  below  h  it  will  lie  below 

the  curve  of  constant  steam  weight.     The  adiabatic  is  less  curved 
than  the  curve  of  constant  steam  weight. 

To  firul  the  Tninim.win  weight  of  vapor  s^ich  that,  by  continued 
compression  of  steam-like  vapor,  the  liquid  will  be  oontintuxUy 
evaporated. 

In  equation  (5)  first  find  the  value  of  r  that  will  make  "*e  le^^t 
number  a  minimum  when  x  =  1.  Neglecting  all  powers  of  r  above 
the  first  in  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  and  Regnanlt's  experi- 
ments give 

I'   =:±-b 
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^^l^^Ti  a  and  b  are  constants  depending  upon  the  particular  fluid. 
CTsixig  this  value,  it  will  be  found  that  the  required  function  is  a 
nr»  i  xn  imum  for 

X 

r  =  — ; 

<^ 
t-l^^*-^  18,  r  will  .be  near  the  "  temperature  of  inversion,"  which,  in 
case  of  steam,  is  about   1436°  F.  (absolute),  or  976°  F.  actual, 
cc  the  law  of  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  here  given  is  not 
ct,   and,  even   if   it  were,  Regnault's  experiments  would  not 
rrant  the  extension  to  such  high  temperatures,  we  will  discard 
fraction,  and  treat  the  entire  number,  1436,  as  if  it  were  exact, 
ce   the   adiabatic  law  is   not  applicable  above  this  state,    the 
ximum  condensation  by  adiabatic  expansion  will  be  found  by 
inning  at  this  state  and  expanding  down  to  the  required  tempera- 
te.    In  equation  (c),  letting  Xi  =  1,  Tj  =  1436,  h^i  =  1436—0.7  r, 
=  1,  then 

2.3026  logio  ^  +  0.3 

r 
Abso.  Temp.   Per  cent,  of  Steam.      Per  cent,  of  Water.   Terap.  Deg.  F. 


If  r  =  800, 

X  -  0.808, 

1      X-  0.192, 

340. 

-700, 

X  =  0.753, 

1  -  a;  =  0.247, 

240. 

=  672, 

X  =  0.725, 

l-x  =  0.265, 

212. 

=  600, 

X  -  0.692, 

1  -ar-  0.308, 

140. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  72^  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  be  saturated 
team,  or  26^^  per  cent,  of  it  be  water  at  212°  F.,  the  steam  will 
-ondenso  continually  by  adiabatic  expansion,  or  the  water  be  con- 
tinually evaporated  by  adiabatic  compression.    If  there  be  less  than 
t:went3^-six  per  cent,  of  water  at  212°,  the  water  will  all  become 
evaporated  before  the  temperature  reaches  the  critical  temperature, 
5ind,  after  passing  that  state,  compression  will  produce  superheating. 
In  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  every  adiabatic  is  tangent  to  some 
curve  of  constant  steam  weight ;  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  adiabatic  tangent  to  the  curve  of  saturation,  will  have  a  state  of 
maximum  steam  weight,  at  which  point  the  curves  of  constant  steam 
weight  and  the  adiabatic  will  have  a  common  tangent.     From  this 
state  condensation  of  steam  will  result  from  compression  as  well  as 
from  expansion.     The  adiabatic  which  is  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
saturation  passes  through  the  state  of  the  temperature  of  inversion. 


*4 
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Accoi-ditig  to  tile  preceding  table,  at  T  =  672°,  if  72J  per  cent.  IB 
steam,  compreestoii  will   produce  evaporation  up  to  14;-16".     If  at 

T  =  672°  we  asGuuie  70  per  cent,  of  steam,  we  find  tlie  following 
results : 

z  =    672,  X  =  0.70. 

r  =    700,  «  =  0.73. 

r  =     600  I  =  0.76. 

T  =    900,  X  =  0.79+. 

T  =  1000,  I  =  0.826. 

r  =  1100,  X  =  0.849. 

»  =  1200,  X  =  0.855. 

I  =  1250,  X  =  0.860. 

r  =  1300,  X  =  0.869. 

T  =  1400,  X  =  0.84. 

r  =  1436,  X  =  0.83. 


?i    ii 


In  Fig.  152  the  dotted  lines  are  curves  of  equal  steam  weights, 
and  the  full  lines — except  the  curve  of  saturation — are  adiabatic«, 
one  of  which  is  tangent  to  the  curve  of  saturation  ;  another  tangent 
to  the  curve  whose  constant  steam  weight  is  86  per  cent.,  the  point 
of  tangency  being  at  the  temperature  of  790°  F. ;  another  is  tajigeut 
to  the  curve  of  50  per  cent,  of  steam  at  240°  F, ;  and  tlie  fourth 
tangent  to  the  curve  of  45.3  per  cent,  of  steam  at  190°  F.  absolute. 

In  order  to  show  the  properties  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  necessary 
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«>     C3xaggerate  the  relations,  thus  distorting  what  would  be  the  eor- 
^cit  figure. 

^n  examination  of  ether  will  show  that  the  results  here  deduced 

Eox*  steam  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  other  vapors.    Irt  '^ether- 

^^Is^e  vapors"  the  temperature  of  inversion  is  below  the  ordinary 

^^mperatures  ;  and  for  such  if  arj  =  1,  condensation  will  result  from 

a-<3iabatic  compression  for  temperatures  above  that  of  inversion. 

Thus,  for  ether,  omitting  terms  above  the   first  power   of  r,  we 

Wave : 

)i,  =  93.3214  +  0.3870  T. 
c=    0.517. 

93.32 

8  =    0.517 *- —  =  specific  heat  of  the  saturated  viapor. 

r  =  180^  (absolute),  or  —  280°  P.,  when  *  =0;  and  this  is  the 
temperature  of  inversion.  Assuming  any  temperature  above  thin, 
as  Tj  =  520°,  and  aji  =  1  in  equation  (a),  then 

0.5664  -  2.3026  log   ^ 


^^ 520 

.??:521f  +  0.3870 


From  this  it  appears  that  x  will  diminish  as  r  increases,  and 
finally  become  zero  for  r  =  915°,  nearly.    . 

I  do  not  find  any  proportion  of  vapor  to  liquid  such  that  they 
will  be  the  same  at  two  different  states  on  an  adiabatic,  as  has  been 
found  for  steam.  It  may  be  shown  that  for  any  value  of  iCi,  x  will 
decrease  as  r  increases,  showing  that  reevaporation  does  not  take 
place  during  adiabatic  compression.  If  the  fluid  be  initially  all 
liquid,  then  a*i  =  0,  which  in  equation  (a)  gives  for  the  equation  of 
A  J,  Fig.  150, 

'^^=?'^^?' ^'^ 

or, 

"^iy-r- ■     </) 

This  expression  may  in  some  cases  have  a  maximum,  from  which 
it  appears  that  if  the  fluid  be  initially  all  liquid,  under  adiabatic 
expansion  the  liquid  ma}'^  be  evaporated  until  the  temperature  is  so 
reduced  as  to  produce  the  maximum  weight  of  vapor,  after  which 
the  vapor  will  condense. 
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Thus,  for  steam  (3  =  1,  and  if  Tj  =  800,  x  will  be  a  maximum  for 
r  =  350°  (absolute),  nearly,  at  which  state  x  will  be  0.24,  or  24  per 
cent,  of  the  liquid  will  have  become  vapor.  At  300°,  x  =  0.239 ; 
for  r  =  200°,  x  =  0.21.  All  these  latter  temperatures  are,  however, 
so  much  below  any  used  in  practice,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
formula  for  evaporation  will  be  applicable ;  and  we  may  assert,  that, 
within  practical  limits,  steam  will  be  continually  generated  andcr 
adiabatic  expansion,  if  in  the  initial  state  the  fluid  be  entirely 
liquid. 

With  ether,  if  initially  liquid,  evaporation  will  increase  with 
adiabatic  expansion  until  it  all  becomes  saturated  vapor,  after  which 
it  w^ill  superheat ;  provided  that  the  liquid  becomes  vapor  before 
the  temperature  of  inversion  is  reached. 

The  numerical  values  of  these  results  will  be  modified  in  some 
cases  considerably — if  higher  powers  of  the  temperature  be  included 
in  the  analysis ;  but  my  object  is  to  indicate  general  results,  rather 
than  particular  values. 

The  ratio  of  expaiision  will  be 

DF       x^  Vz  ,  V 

^=xr  =  ^;   <^> 

If,  in  the  initial  state  of  expansion,  at  ^,  the  fluid  be  all  vapor, 
as  it  may  be  for  steam-like  vapors,  then  Xi  —  1,  and  reducing  by 
means  of  equation  (a)  we  have 

For  ether-like  vapors,  if  the  final  state  is  that  of  vapor  only,  then 
2^2  =  1,  and  substituting  Xi  from  equation  (a)  gives 

r  —  -J —-^ ....      (I) 


Ct-'^v) 


The  weight  of  ether  vapor  at  5,  the  beginning  of  expansion  in 
order  that  the  pound  of  fluid  shall  be  all  vapor  at  C,  the  end  of  tho 
expansion,  wuU  be  Xi  in  equation  {a)  when  aj  =  1,  or 
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In  practice,  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  steam-like  vapors  may  be 
approximately  realized,  but  there  is  well-nigh  an  insuperable  difficulty 
"^u  securing  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  saturated  ether-like  vapors  : 
^or,  in  the  former  ease,  if  steam  be  in  the  state  of  saturation  at  the 
instant  of  the  cut-oflF,  it  will  continue  to  be  saturated  during  expan- 
sion ;  but,  with  the  latter,  if  no  ether  liquid  be  present  at  the  instant 
of  cut-oif,  the  vapor  will  superheat  during  expansion,  and  instead  of 
realizing  equation  (a),  the  curve  of  expansion  will  be  of  the  form 

jp  y^  z=z  a  constant^ 

in  which  n  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure 
to  that  at  constant  volume,  but  probably  will  not  be  1.405  as  for 
peifect  gases.  We  will  continue  to  consider  the  vapor  as  saturated. 
To  Jmd  the  work  done  during  adiabatic  expansiouj  let  x^  be  so 
much  less  than  unity  that  the  vapor  will  remain  saturated  through- 
out expansion,  then  will 

V,  =  AEFD  ^foH.  dp  =  jj\'c  log  -J    -^^  Ix'^-? 

=  j[c  (r,  -  T,-  r,%Il)+lL^a:,  A.,  1.  (k) 

If,  in  this  expression,  the  value  of  Xi  from  equation  (a)  be  sub- 
stituted, and  subscript  2  be  attached  to  those  variables  which  are 
without  subscripts,  we  will  have 

the  former  of  which,  equation  (k\  is  better  adapted  to  the  discussion 
of  steam-like  vapors,  and  equation  (l)  to  ether-like  vapors;  for  in 
the  former  Xi  may  be  unity,  and  in  the  latter  ajj  may  be  unity. 


Eliminating  log  — '-  from  these  equations  by  means  of  equation 
(a)  gives 

l\-  J     c  (r^—  Ta)  f  Xi  Art  —  ;c^  A^g        .     .    .     .     (??i) 


^^ 
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in  which  for  steam-like  vapors  Xi  may  be  unity,  but  x^  mast  be  le88 
than  unity  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  for  ether-like  vapors  x^  may  be 
unity,  but  Xi  less  than  unity. 

If,  during  the  return  stroke,  the  fluid  be  refrigerated  so  aa  to 
maintain  the  constant  temperature  s,  the  pressure  will  be  uniform 
and  equal  OD ;  and  if  at  some  point,  as  e/*,  adiabatic  compresaiou 
begins  and  is  continued  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  Ti  at  Aj 
let  OT)  be  the  weight  of  vapor  at  state  A,  then  will  the  work  done 
by  compression  be  found  by  simply  changing  Xi  to  x^,  since  all  the 
other  quantities  remain  as  before : 

hence  the  work  done  in  the  cycle  AEFJA  will  be 


?7i  -  (7,  =  jI^^—hh''Uv  -  «»s). 


The  heat  absorbed  will  be 


«i(^i      ^j\ 


Jh 


hence,  the  efficiency  will  be 

which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  elementary  engine. 

To  find  the  work  done  during  adiabatic  expansion  when  the  initial 
state  A  is  that  of  liquid  only,  make  aj^  =  0  in  the  value  of  C^,  or 
a?i  =  Oin  equation  (A?),  giving 

U,^Jc\^,^r^{\^log^^ ip) 

Actual  engines  do  not  expand  down  to  the  bftck  pressure,  neither 
is  the  pound  of  fluid  retained  in  the  cylinder;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  expansion  the  exhaust  is  opened,  and  the  vapor  escapes  until  the 
exhaust  is  closed  at  the  point  L  in  the  back  stroke.    The  adiabatic 
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A£  will  then  be  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  pound.     Neglecting  com- 
pression  and  clearance,  we  have 

U ^  ABCNMA  ^  ABCD^-  {p^^ p^)  x^y^, 

where  jK>2  =  OBj  p^  =  OM,  absolute  pressures.    If  u  be  the  tem^ 
perature  of  the  feed  water,  the  heat  supplied  will  be 

where  27,1  =  Jh^.    Hence  the  efficiency  will  be 

^=    ^      ^  ^^  ^  ^1  J {p) 


J  \^  (r,  -  r,)  +  a-i  A,,J 


From  this  result  it  appears*  that  in  the  case  of  actual  engines,  the 
specific  heat  of  the  working  fluid  and  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
both  affect  the  efficiency.  If  the  feed  water  be  at  the  temperature 
of  the  exhaust,  then  T4  =  Tj,  and  the  preceding  expression  may  be 
reduced  to 


_ri-  Ts     <?r2^%-lL_  Il_JL\  ^ -,^Pjj  -  p^jXi 


^2 


^*  c  (ri  -  Tj)  +  a^  Art 

a  form  not  new.  By  retaining  x^  and  X2j  equation  {p)  is  applicable 
both  to  "steam-like  "  and  '*  ether-like  "  vapors,  only  observing  that 
neitlier  x^  nor  crj  can  exceed  unity,  and  that  they  are  related  to 
each  other  through  equation  {a). 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  Denton.— Trot  Wood,  in  this  last  paper,  has  gone  into  ft 
great  many  computations  about  the  liquefaction  of  steam  from 
the  tlieoretical  standpoint,  which  are  certainly  very  interesting  to 
the  student.  I  believe  he  has  carried  them  much  farther  than 
any  previous  writer.  As  a  little  contribution  to  the  practicai 
value  of  these  computations  for  steam-engine  practice,  I  am 
minded  to  tell  a  story  about  a  card.     I  see  two  gentlemen  in  this 


\iL^ 
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room  who  will  probably  recall  having  seen  it  before,  but  perhaps 
the  rest  have  not     A  few  years  a^^o  very  few  people  had  noticed 
this  fact.     Suppose   we   have    an   indicator   card  cutting   off  at 
about  one-fifth  in  an  ordiuary   non-condensing  engine,  so  as  to 
expand  say  to  the  atmospheric  line,  say  from  80  pounds   boiler 
pressure.     Now,  such  a  card  will  have  a  mean  effective   pres- 
sure of  somewhere  around  25  pounds.     I  have   trusted  to  my 
memory  for  that.     Then  the  work  we  get  out  of  the  steam  is  this 
25  pounds  to  the  square  inch  times  144  pounds,  times  the  volume 
of  this  steam,  which  is  somewhere  about  26  cubic  feet.     That  will 
be  the  foot-pounds  of  work  we  get  out  of  that  card  for  a  pound  of 
steam.     Without  going  into  it  too  fine,  it  is  somewhere  about 
ninety  thousand  foot-pounds.     Now,  it  was  as  I  say,  some  years 
back,  a  common  idea,  and  1  had  it  myself,  that  this  heat  was 
accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  heat  in  the  steam.     The  total 
heat  of  steam  at  80  pounds  is  somewhere  around  1210  thermal 
units.   At  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  966  +  212,  or  about  1180.    The 
difference  is  only  25  thennal  units.     If  you  multiply  by  Joule's 
equivalent  to  get  it  into  foot-pounds,  we  have  about  20,000  foot- 
pounds accounted  for,  against  90,000  of  actual  work,  by  the  card. 
Tlierefore  the  heat  which  the  steam  contains  at  the  higher  pres- 
sure less  the  heat  that  it  contains  at  the  lower  pressure  does  not 
begin  to  account  for  the  work  we  know  we  get  from  the  actual 
indicator  card.     Unless  this  theory  of  liquefaction  comes  to  our 
aid,  there  is  no  })ossible  explanation  for  it     This  theorj'  of  lique- 
faction, you  observe,  does  not  depend  upon  cylinder  condensation 
at  all.     Suppose  this  is  absolutely  a  non-conducting  cylinder,  then, 
by  these  theories  which  Prof.  AVood  has  reviewed  so  ably,  it  turns 
out  that  by  adiabatic  expansion  alone  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fluid 
liquefies  and  gives  up  all  its  latent  heat  in  order  that  the  rest  may 
remain  vaporous  steam.     Now,  ten  per  cent,  of  that  latent  heat 
is  9n  thermal  units,  which  multiplied  by  the  772  gives  ns  about 
70,000.     This,*  added  to  the  20,000,  gives  us  what  we  get  from  the 
card,  viz.,  00,00o  ft.  lbs.     But  you  see,  unless  we  have  this  theory 
of  liquefaction,  we  do  not  bejjjin  to  account  for  what  occurs  at  alL 
This  liquefaction  by  the  adiabatic  expansion  was  a  great  dis- 
covery.    That  was  the  situation  of  steam-engines  probably  most 
of  us  know  at  the  time  of  Begnault's  experiments.    Kegnault*8 
experiments  were  waited  for  by  everybody  all  over  the  scientific 
world.     These  theories  of  liquefaction  had  not  been  perfected. 

*  The  exact  calculation  is  given  in  the  Am.  Engintttt  Nor.  Ttli,  1884 
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VVJaen  Regnault's  experiments  were  published,  scientists  imme- 
diately put  this  sort  of  computation  against  the  actual  steam- 
engine  measurement,  and  it  did  not  begin  to  account  for  the  actual 
performance  of  steam-engines.     The  German  experimenter  Hirn 
ha<3  measured  steam-engines  and  found  that  they  did  give  these 
90,000  units  between  these  two  points,  and  theory  only  accounted, 
by  Eegnault's  experiments,  for  the  20,000  units,  and  it  was  under 
tLie  stimulus  of  this  discrepancy  that  Bankine  and  Clausius  dis- 
oo^ered  these  mathematical  laws  of  liquefaction  and  brought  the 
facts  together. 
IBy  arrangement  with  Prof.  Wood,  I  offer  the  following  practi- 
deductions  regarding  volatile   vapor  engines,   based  upon 
ch  equations  as  his  paper  discusses. 

The  computation  of  the  table  is  to  be  credited  to  Prof.  D.  S. 
cobus,  of  Hoboken.* 

It  applies  to  engines  whose  indicator  cards  would  be  like  the 
companying  figure  (Fig.  210),  EA  representing  clearance  vol- 
xxe,  the  compression  line  DA  being  arranged  to  compress  to 
oiler  pressure  before  the  valve  opens  for  admission,  and  the 
^Tminal  pressure  being  that  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  point  of 
lease  assumed  at  exactly  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  influence  of  clearance  on  economy 
entirely  eliminated,  and  if  the  eiHciency  be  computed  without 
gard  to  cylinder  condensation,  we  shall  obtain  the  maximum 
^cjonomy  that  can  be  expected  to  be  realized  between  the  pres- 
^^res  chosen,  and  yet  we  shall  have  introduced  no  condition  incon- 
sistent with  the  use  f  of  a  vapor  in  a  modern  high-pressure  engine, 
olumn  7  of  the  table  expresses  the  fraction  of  the  heat  in  the 
apor  (when  it  enters  the  working  cylinder)  which  is  realized  as 
"^^ork,  or  which  is  represented  by  the  indicated  horse-power  com* 
X^uted  from  the  diagram  A  BCD  A.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
factions  are  practically  the  same  for  all  the  v&pors.  Leaving  the 
^ii'  out  of  consideration  for  the  present,  let  us  consider  the  reason 
Jor  this  absence  of  difference  of  economy  of  the  vapors,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  so  much  difference  in  thei;*  boiling  points^ 
latent  heat,  etc. 


*  •< 


EflSciency  of  Vapor  Engines,"  Stevens  Indicatoi%  Oct.,  1888. 
t  The  latest  applications  of  bihulpliide  of  carbon,  ammonia,  etc.,  as  a  motive 
fluid,  do  not  afford  a  back  pressure  practically  les.-^  than  the  atmosphere,  notwith- 
standing a  condenser  is  used.  For  ihis  reason.  Prof.  Jacobus  confines  his  calcu- 
lations to  the  diagram  which  exhausts  against  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 
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Thus,  steam  boils  at  212'',  ammonia  at  minus  21°.  Steam  re- 
quires about  twice  the  heat  for  the  generation  of  a  pound  of  its 
vapor  that  ammonia  does.  Again,  ether,  which  boils  at  95"^,  re- 
quires but  0.55  as  much  heat  to  change  the  temperature  of  its 
liquid  one  degree  as  does  liquid  water,  and  but  about  one-fifth 
as  much  heat  to  generate  a  pound  of  its  vapor.  Evidently  there 
must  be  some  very  general  neutralizing  element  underlying  the 
effect  of  such  widely  differing  properties  upon  the  efficiency  of  a 
vapor,  when  used  as  a  medium  for  the  transformation  of  heat  into 
work  in  an  engine,  and  my  object  is  to  suggest  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  will  bring  this  element  into  prominenpe. 

The  useful  effect  or  ''  efficiency  of  fluid  "  given  in  column  6  is 
simply  the  quotient  of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  diagram 
ABCDAy  divided  by  the  heat  possessed  by  as  much  vapor  as 


lOOIba.      £ 
abaolttte 


U.7Ib8.     F 
absolute 


1^.210 
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will  fill  the  volume  AB^  or  the  displacement  of  the  engine-pist<m 
up  to  the  point  of  cut-off 

Now,  the  expansion  line  BC^  and  the  compression  line  DA^ 
ditl'er  so  little  for  all  these  vapors,  that  the  mean  effective  pressure 
differs  no  more  than  is  due,  say,  to  the  variation  of  expansion  lines 
in  indicator  cards  of  various  steam-engines,  from  the  Mariotte  law 
of  expansion  or  compression. 

For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  mean  effective  pressurOt 
or  the  numerator  of  the  efficiency  value  is  the  same  for  all  the 
vapors  for  equal  ratios  of  expansion.  But  the  heat  which  most 
be  expended  is  far  less  in  the  cases  of  some  of  the  vapors  than  in 
the  case  of  steam  for  equal  xcevjlda  of  substance,  such  heat  being 
given  in  column  5  of  the  table. 

If.  for  example,  the  space  or  piston  displacement  AB^  when 
filled  with  ether  vapor  at  100  pounds  pressure,  contained  as  mneh 
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weight  of  ether  as  it  would  of  steam,  then  the  efficiency  of  ether 
would  be  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  would  be  the 
same  as  that  for  steam,  but  whose  denominator  would  be  less  in 
the  proportion  of  195  to  1,002.  In  other  words,  the  ether  would 
be  about  five  times  as  economical  as  steam.  But  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  ether  is  nearly  as  much  greater  than  steam  as  id 
1,002  greater  than  195.  That  is,  to  fill  the  volume  AB  with  vapof 
of  ether  would  take  about  as  many  times  more  pounds  of  ether  as 
the  heat  to  vaporize  the  latter  is  less  than  the  heat  to  vaporize 
water. 

Hence,  to  obtain  a  give^i  horse-power  from  an  engine,  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  effieieucy  value  are  practically 
equal  for  steam  and  ether,  and  the  same  principle  is  the  cause  of 
the  close  identity  of  the  values  in  column  7  for  other  vapors,  and 
extends  also  to  air.* 

As  a  general  principle,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  substances 
more  volatile  than  water — in  the  sense  of  requiring  less  heat  for 
the  vaporization  of  a  given  weight — produce  vapors  so  much  more 
dense  than  steam,  that,  to  produce  equal  horse^powers  in  a  given 
engine,  as  much  greater  weight  must  be  used  of  a  vapor  as  is 
roughly  represented  by  the  ratio  of  the  heat  of  its  vaporization  to 
that  of  steam ;  whereby  the  economy,  neglecting  differences  of 
cylinder  condensation,  is  practically  the  same  for  all  common 
volatile  substances  as  for  steam.  Experiments  with  naphtha  and 
ammonia  indicate  that  there  may  be  less  cylinder  condensation 
with  ammonia  and  naphtha  than  with  steam — when  the  former 
are  used  so  that  they  expand  from  a  highly  superheated  condition, 
and  the  latter  is  used  without  Euperheating,  so  that  a  loss  of  up- 
wards of  33  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  consumption  of  steam 
takes  place  through  cylinder  condensation.  Line  3  of  the  table 
applies  to  the  case  of  ammonia  used  as  a  superheated  gas,  dis^ 
tilled  from  an  aqua  ammonia  solution.  A  practical  application 
of  ammonia  for  motive  power  purposes  is  being  carried  out  on 
this  principle.     The  use  of  ammonia  in  its  saturated  condition 

*  The  air  cycle  covered  by  the  table  is  wbat  is  known  as  Joule's  Engine.  See 
Art.  276,  Raukine's  Steam  En«^iue.  The  air  taken  from  ibe  atmosphere  is  com- 
pressed along  DA  to  465^  Fahr.  and  100  pounds  pressure.  It  is  then  passed 
throusrh  the  furnace,  and  hehted  at  constant  pressure  to  GO?""  Fahr.,  the  volume 
thereby  beconiin-:r  incn*ased  by  the  amount  AB.  Expansion  then  occurs  along^ 
BG,  whereby  the  temperature  falls  to  ICO'',  and  at  this  temperature  the  air  b 
exhausted  to  the  atmosphere. 
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is,  of  course,  impossible  if  it  is  to  be  condensed,  and  its  waste 
thereby  prevented.  No  means  of  condensing  it  at  ininus  2T 
Falir.  exists.  It  was  proposed  to  use  ammonia  in  such  a  cycle, 
however,  some  years  since  in  the  Gamgee  or  zero  motor,  which 
offered  to  boil  the  ammonia  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  sea-water, 
and  expand  it  to  — 27°,  and  return  it  to  the  boiler  by  some  means 
never  clearly  defined,  and  yet  unknown. 

Experiment  also  has  bhown,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  the 
rate  of  conduction  of  heat  from  the  furnace  to  the  liquid  in  the 
boiler  is  greater  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  in  the 
case  of  highly  volatile  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  naphtha  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  than  for  steam.  This  fact  makes  it  possible 
to  produce  a  given  horse-power  with  less  boiler  capacity  or  heat- 
ing surface  than  with  steam  ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total 
heat  expended  per  hour,  or  the  economy,  is  not  affected  by  this 
circumstance.  The  first  cost  of  boiler  plant  will  be  less,  but  the 
heat  which  must  be  supplied  to  the  vapor  per  horse-power  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  for  steam,  as  per  columns  6  and  7  of  the 
table.  Should  steam  be  superheated,  so  that  cylinder  condensa- 
tion may  be  eliminated,  its  economy  will  exceed  that  of  any  of  the 
substances  in  the  table,  except  air. 

The  difficulties  of  preventing  superheaters  for  steam  from 
deteriorating  have  thus  far  so  offset  the  extra  economy  known  to 
result  from  their  use  that  no  general  use  of  superheated  steam  is 
now  beiug  attempted.  The  high  temperatures  involved  in  the  use 
of  air-engines  (which  are  known  to  actually  realize  most  of  the 
high  economy  promised  by  theory)  have  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstruction  to  their  competition  with  steam.  The  u.se  of  volatile 
vapors,  as  substitutes  for  steam,  involves  objections  quite  as 
serious  as  these.  To  maintain  a  back  pressure  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  requires  an  amount  of  water  about  equal  to  half 
that  which  affords  27  inches  vacuum,  with  steam. 

Hence,  to  compete  with  the  non-condensing  steam  efigine  in 
cities  whore  water  is  worth,  say,  $1.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the 
vapor-engine  will  require  an  expense  for  water  about  equal  to  that 
of  fuel.  Besides  this  fact,  the  ditticulties  of  controlling  the  escape 
of  vapor,  so  that  no  offensive  odors  result,  an3  the  unknown 
difiiculties  due  to  boiler  deposits  and  corrosion,  are  such  hh  to 
make  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  world  will  ever  permit 
itself  to  be  educated  to  the  use  of  a  substance  of  this  character 
in  place  of  its  elected  favorite, — steam. 
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3lr.  F.  IL  Ball. — I  will  say  tlitit  I  think  this  is  very  interest- 
ing indeed,  and  as  I  understand  the  matter,  these  substances, 
ammonia,  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  so  on,  would  be  just  as 
much  more  expensive  to  use  as  the  difference  between  their  cost 
and  the  cost  of  water,  unless,  of  course,  they  were  condensed  and 
used  again.  And  then  there  would  be  all  the  difficulties  of  hand- 
ling which  are  encountered,  which  make  them  more  expensive 
than  water.     Is  that  correct? 

Prof,  Denton, — Yes,  sir.  In  attempting  to  run  a  condenser 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  they  never  get  the  back  pressure  below 
the  atmosphere. 

Prof.  Wooil. — In  regard  to  the  efficiencies,  I  have  verified  all 
except  that  for  etlier.  In  regard  to  the  condensation  that  Prol 
Denton  referred  to,  you  all  know  better  than  I  the  great  difficul- 
ties involved  in  it,  and  its  intricate  character.  Bat  I  would  like 
to  point  out  still  more  exactly,  if  possible,  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  consider  first  initial  condensation,  that  is,  the  condensation  in 
the  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off.  Then,  what  Prof.  Denton 
said  in  regard  to  10  per  cent,  of  condensation  after  that  is  a  low 
figure  compared  with  many  investigations.  For  instance,  I  went 
through  an  investigation — theoretically — where  the  initial  pres- 
sure was  100  pounds,  and  I  found  for  ten  expansions  there  was 
nearly  14  i)er  cent,  of  condensation.  Now,  in  order  to  get  this 
result,  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  must  be  non-conducting,  no  heat 
going  in  and  none  going  out.  This  condition  is  essential.  If  I 
remember  correctly.  Prof.  Rankiue,  after  he  discovered  this 
theory,  made  a  computation  in  which  the  expansion  was  very 
large,  carrying  it  down  to  actual  atmospheric  pressure,  and  he 
found  that  18  per  cent,  would  be  condensed  if  the  steam  at  the 
point  of  cut-off  was  dry  saturated  steam.  Now,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  fact,  that  without  any  cooling  from  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder,  without  refrigeration,  after  cutoff  if  we  have  pure 
saturated  steam  doing  work  against  pressure,  we  get  this  luif^ 
amount  of  condensation.  When  Prof.  Denton  spoke  of  it,  I 
raised  the  question  again.  How  is  it,  if  there  was  so  much  con- 
densation, that  the  adiabatic  line  rises  above  the  conventioDal 
equilateral  hyperbola  ?  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  water  is  preseut 
with  the  steam  at  the  point  of  cut-off,  and  the  formulae  which  I 
have  presented  are  intended  to  cover  all  these  eases.  The  results 
deduced  from  the  formulaa  involved  the  condition  of  wet  as  well 
as  dry  ste&m  at  the  point  of  cut-off 
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Mr,  Na%on, — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Wood  if  he  could  give 

the  latest  authority  on  the  specific  heat  of  steam. 

JProf.   Wood.—^he  specific  heat  of  steam  was  determined  with 

'^^xy  great  accuracy  by  Regnault.     No  one  presumes  to  go  back 

^^f   that.     It  came  out  very  accurately  with  the  three  experiments 

fc*"^  made,  and  the  mean  of  them  was  almost  exactly  ^^y. 

Prof,  Denton. — ^I  once  studied  Begnault's   experiments  very 
*^  ^refully ,  and  he  never  touched  anything  but  atmospheric  pres- 
^xire.     We  have  a  theoretical  deduction  in  Zeuner.     It  never  has 
t>een  determined,  I  am  pretty  sure,  for  any  other  pressure. 
Mr.  Nason. — I  asked  for  its  value  at  212  degrees. 
Prof.  Wood. — If  Prof.  Denton  implies  that  Zeuner  computed 
^lie  specific  heat  of  steam  at  constant  pressure,  I  think  he  is  in 
^rror ;  for  Zeuner  distinctly  states  that  he  considers  it  constant 
^X  constant  pressure,  and  appeals  to  Begnault's  experiments  to 
<;onfirm  his  position ;  and  then  proceeds  to  compute  it  at  constant 
n)olu7ne, 

Mr.  Parker. — I  would  like  to  aek  Prof.  Denton  to  explain  the 
difference  in  eflSciency,  and  how  it  is  accounted  for.  I  do  not 
understand  just  how  he  explained  that  air  showed  a  percentage  of 
efficiency  so  much  larger,  which  disappeared  in  practice — why  air 
shows  a  so  much  larger  percentage  of  efficiency,  yet  gives  no 
better  results.  In  other  words,  how  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, which  takes  the  general  ground  that  the  efficiency  of 
any  heat-engine  is  a  question  of  the  range  of  temperature,  and 
not  of  the  medium  through  which  it  acts,  how  in  the  case  of  air 
the  efficiency  of  43  per  cent,  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  other  cases. 

Prof  Denton. — You  mean  that  it  is  not  practically  success- 
ful? 

Mr.  Parker. — Not  practically  successful. 

Prof  Denton. — Air-engines  have  always  given,  in  all  cases  in 
^hich  they  have  been  constructed  and  tried,  these  higher  effi- 
ciencies shown  there.  That  particular  engine  was  never  con- 
structed ;  but  if  it  was  constnicted,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would  have  given  that  efficiency,  because  the  other  cycles 
of  air,  Ericsson  and  Stirling,  did  give  an  efficiency  which  was 
superior  to  steam.  They  have  all  failed  because  they  failed  to 
pack  cylinders  at  that  high  temperature,  460  degrees.  That  has 
been  the  difficulty-:- that  the}^  burned  out  their  packing.  That 
has  constantly  overcome  all  efforts  to  make  them  a  success.     The 
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Ericssou  engine  could  never  have  been  used  to  compete  with 
steam-engines,  because  it  was  too  large.  It  took  a  good  deal- 
more  space  compared  with  steam-engines.  By  the  way,  it  is  a 
popular  idea  that  that  is  the  real  reason  that  air-engines  could 
not  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  That  is  not  so.  The  Stirling 
air-engine  was  tlie  smallest  engine  for  its  power  that  we  bad 
ever  known,  except  in  torpedo  service.  There  is  no  question  of 
cumbrousness  of  air.  If  you  could  handle  high  temperatures,  you 
could  work  it.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  Stirling  engine  of  50  horse- 
power was  run  with  75  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  which  is 
less  than  any  steam-engine  yet  used.  There  was  no  trouble  -about 
the  size ;  but  the  piston  and  furnaces  burned  out  so  often  that, 
with  steam  on  our  side  to  turn  to  as  a  successful  alternative,  the 
thing  was  dropped. 

Prof,  ^Yood'  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of 
the  8teain  or  other  ilnid  is  not  involved  in  a  realization  of  the 
second  law. 

1  wish  to  preftent  some  points  contained  in  Professor  Denton's 
remarks  in  a  different  light.     Ho  says: 

"  If  tlie  piston  displacement  AB^  when  filled  with  other  vapor  at 
100  pounds  pressure,  contained  as  much  weight  of  ether  as  it  wonld 
of  steam,  then  the  efficiency  of  the  ether  wonld  be  about  five  times 
that  of  steam." 

I  assume  tiiat  the  writer  did  not  intentionally  write  this  as  here 
printed — that  the  words  *' ether ''  and  "steam"  should  be  trans- 
posed ;  for  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ether  vapor  is  about  1.08 
pounds  at  100  pounds  pressure,  and  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  0.23 
of  a  pound,  making  the  vapor  about  four  and  a  half  times  as  heavy 
as  tliat  of  steam  tor  the  same  volume;  so  that,  when  the  same  vol- 
ume is  filled  with  the  respective  fluids,  there  will  be  some  four  or 
five  times  as  much  weight  of  the  vapor  of  ether  as  of  steam.  The 
relation  is  correctly  used  afterwards. 

The  fact  that  the  densities  of  vapors  are  inversely  nearly  as  their 
latent  heats  of  evaporation  at  their  boiling  points  under  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere  is  well  known. 

Admitting  that  the  above  extract  I'ead  cori'ectly,  it  wonld  contain 
a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  to  put  into  a  given  space 
the  same  weight  of  steam  as  of  the  vapor  of  ether  at  100  pounds 
pressure.  I  understand  that  the  assumption  was  merely  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  but  it  necessitates  the  further  assumption  that 
all  other  properties  remain  unchanged. 
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In  my  paper,  in  establishing  the  general  expresBions  for  work 
c3  efficiency,  I  followed  the  usual  naode  of  finding  the  work  donci 
r  unit  of  weight.  The  density  of  the  fluid  was  not  considered — ; 
1 J  either  does  it  enter  into  the  investigation.  A.  pound  of  fluid,  as  a 
^JTi^^dium,  will  do  a  given  amount  of  work,  and  four  and  a  half 
pounds  will  do  four  and  a  half  times  as  much  under  the  same  eon- 
^itiions;  but  the  effitjiency  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
^^nsity  of  the  vapor  affects  the  size  of  the  cylinder  that  is  to  develop 
*^  given  power.  The  volume  of  a  steam  cylinder  must  be  more  than 
iir  times  that  of  an  ether  cylinder,  to  contain  the  same  weight  of 
^por.  "When  the  work  done  per  pound  of  vapor  and  the  density 
the  vapor  are  known,  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  may  be  deter- 
ined.  If,  then,  the  density  of  the  vapor  does  not  enter  the 
dialysis,  how  does  it  appear  that  the  efficiencies  of  the  several 
ipors  are  so  nearly  the  same?  Our  object  in  writing  is  to  answer 
-liis  question,  and  do  it  in  an  approximate  way,  so  as  to  avoid  deli- 
:=^ate  analysis.  We  desire  to  show  that  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
^  liat,  if  a  larger  amount  of  heat  is  expended  in  producing  the  higher 
ressure  in  one  fluid  tlian  in  another,  a  larger  amount  in  that  case 
ill  be  rejected  than  in  the  other.  To  be  more  specific,  steam  at 
%he  pressure  of  100  pounds  is  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  contains 
:wiore  thermal  units  than  ammonia,  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  at 
l:he  same  pressure,  and  if  our  proposition  is  correct,  the  tempera- 
ture of  steam  at  exhaust  will  be  higher  than  for  any  of  the  others, 
and  it  will  contain  more  thermal  units,  the  terminal  pressure  being 
that  of  one  atmosphere.     The  following  table  shows  these  relations : 


Teniperatares, 

Deg.  Fahr.  «t 

British  Thermal  Units  in  the 

StibstAnce. 

Pressures,  lbs.  per  sq.  Ip. 

Tapor  above  the  boiling  point. 

100 

14.7 

Initial. 

Terminal. 

Steam 

Saturated  Ammonia 

Saturated  Etiier 

828 

56 

215 

248 

212 
27 
95 

115 

1,002 
612 

206 
168 

966 
572 
162 

Saturated  Carbon  Bisulp.. 

153 

Steam  loses 328-212 

AmiTionia  loses 56  +    27 

Ether  loses. 215  -    95 

Bisulphide  Cai-bon 248-115 


Deg.  F. 
=  116 

=  83 
=  120 
=  133 


[L.>, 
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It  will  1^  observed  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam  at  exhaost, 
212,  is  the  highest  of  these  four  vapors,  and  that  the  initial  tem- 
perature, 328,  is  also  the  highest.  The  initial  thermal  units  of  the 
steam,  1,002,  is  also  the  highest,  and  the  thermal  units  in  the  steam 
at  exhaust^  9G6,  is  also  the  highest.  This  genei*al  law  exists  with 
all  vapors^  and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  elements  in  determin- 
ing the  efficiency,  but  not  the  only  one.  • 

My  paper  shows  that  an  approximate  value  of  the  efficiency  in 
these  cases  is 

-,_        Difference  of  temperatui-es 

Highest  temperature  added  to  4(;0  * 

Applying  this  to  the  cases  above,  we  have: 


Sabstanoe. 

Difference  of 
temp.,  Deg.  F. 

Highest  temp, 
added  to  400 

Approximate 
emdeacy  B. 

Theoretical 
efficiency. 

8teara 

116 

83 

120 

183 

788 
516 
«7^ 

708 

0.16 
0.16 
0.18 
0.19 

O.U 

Ammonia 

Ether 

Bis.  Carboii J 

0.15 
0.15 
0.17 

The  approximate  efficiencies  exceed  only  a  little  the  theoretical 
ones,  and  it  follows  that  the  controlling  elements  are  difference  of 
temperature,  and  tlie  initial  temperature  increased  by  460«  If  the 
difference  of  temperatures  is  emails  as  for  ammonia  (83),  the 
higher  temperature  (56)  is  so  mucli  lower  than  for  steam  that 
the  efficiency  is  actually  higher. 

Messrs.  Gantt  and  Maury,  in  their  thesis  upon  vapor-engincst 
considered  a  varictv  of  conditions,  and  worked  out  in  detail  all  the 
important  results  flowing  therefrom  (  Van  NostrancTs  Engineering 
Magazine^  Nov.,  1884,  p.  418).  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  one 
of  their  tables,  in  which  the  initial  pressure  was  120  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  the  final  10  pounds.  Some  of  the  results  for  ether 
arc  too  small,  due  to  their  considering  the  specific  heat  as  negative, 
like  the  other  vapors,  whereas  it  is  positive  within  the  limits  used: 
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FORMULAS  FOR  SATURATED  AND  SUPERHEATED 

VAPORS. 

BT  DE  VOMON  WOOD,  HOBOKBK,  N.  J. 

•  (Member  of  the  Society.) 

Some  fifty  formulas  or  more  have  been  proposed  by  different 
writers  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  saturated  steam.     Regnault  used  the  general  form 

log  p  =  a  +  J  « **  +  c  )^    .     .     .     .      (o) 

for  all  the  vapors  experimented  upon  by  him,  and  Bankine  used 
the  form 

\ogp  =  A-  ~~  —  ^^ (6) 

A  few  formulas  have  been  proposed  to  represent  superheated 
vapors  that  sliall  hold  good  down  to  the  state  of  saturation; 
among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  one  deduced  by  Zeuner,  of 
the  form 

pv  =  Rr  —  Op* (c) 

This  gives  values  agreeing  remarkably  well  with  those  found  by 
observation  and  experiment. 

Vapors,  when  considerably  superheated,  approximate  so  nearly 

to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  that  it  is  questionable  whether 

there  is  any  advantage  in  any  formula  that  may  be  devised  over 

that  of  the  well-known  one  for  perfect  gases, 

• 
pv  =  Rr (d) 

Thus,  to  illustrate,  M.  Him  found  that  the  specific  volume  of 
steam  at  200°  C.  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres  was  0.697, 
and  at  the  same  temperature  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmo> 
spheres  was  0.522 ;  and  if  the  steam  were  a  perfect  gas  the  latter 
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should  be  three  fourths  the  former ;  or  J  x  697  =  0.5227.  The 
agreement  is  iis  near  as  cotiM  be  expected,  (The  values  for 
superlicated  steam  are  takeu  from  Rtintgen's  ThermodynamicB, 
Du  Eois's  translatiou,  p.  280  of  old  edition,  570  of  the  new.)  At  one 
atmosphere  and  141°  C.  the  specific  vohime  is,  according  to  Him, 
1.85,  and  according  to  the  law  of  perfect  gaaes  it  should  be,  at  five 
atmospheres  and  205°  C, 

^  1  X  1.85  X  (205  +  273^^ 
'  5  X  (141  +  273.7)  ' 

but  it  was  observed  to  be  0.422,  an  error  of  about  three  per  cent. 
A  greater  error  would  natnrally  be  expected  in  this  case  than  in 
the  former  one,  since  the  lower  pressure  and  temperature  were  so 
low  there  would  be  comparatively  little  snperheating.  A  compari- 
son of  the  examples  above  one  atmosphere  will  show  that  they 
ogree  more  nearly  with  the  law  of  perfect  gases. 

The  specific  volnme  of  saturated  steam  is  given  with  consid- 
erable accuracy  by  the  empirical  formula 

pv       =  a  constant (e) 

Since  the  law  of  change  between  the  sfate  of  sitturation  and 
that  of  a  highly  saturated  vapor  is  not  fenown,  iiny  formula 
representing  the  law  of  change  will  be  more  or  less  empiriciii. 

It  may  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  fluid,  in  which  case,  if 
Rankine's  formula  for  imperfect  fluids  be  accepteit,  the  equation 
of  the  gas  would  be 

pv  =  St  —  Go ' 1  —  etc.    .     .     .     {/) 


in  wliich  li  =  '^— ",  (7„  a,  etc.,  are  inverse  functions  of  the  specific 

volumes;  p  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  t  the  absolute  tem- 
perature of  meltii>g  ice,  and  v  the  corresponding  specific  volnme. 
The  law  of  change  in  this  formula  in  the  terms  after  Jir  depends 
upon  an  inverse  function  o!  v,  whereas  in  Zenner'a  the  third  term 
is  a  direct  function  of  ^.  It  wonld  therefore  appear,  if  Zenner's 
equation  is  correct,  or  the  nearest  correct,  that  ICankine's 
formula  must  be  erroneoas,  and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is 
founded — that  of  "Molecular  Vortices"— will  be  of  qaestioiiable 
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validity.  It  is  admitted  at  the  outset  that  this  theory  or 
Iijpothesis  is  not  an  accepted  part  of  science;  but  Bankine's 
formulas  have,  generally,  such  a  wide  application,  and  as  this  one 
equation  (/*),  in  his  opinion,  represents  the  results  of  Regnault's 
experiments,  I  have  desired  to  see  how  well  it  could  be  made  to 
represent  the  states  of  saturation  and  superheating.  Aside  from 
the  interest  involved  in  testing  Rankine's  hypothesis,  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  such  an  equation,  if  well  established,  may  be  seen 
from  the  study  of  M.  Ledoux  in  determining  the  probable  latent 
heat  of  ammonia  by  the  use  of  Zeuner's  equation. 

I  have  spent  much  labor  upon  this  problem,  and,  although  the 
work  is  not  yet  complete,  I  desire  to  place  on  record  some  of  my 
results. 

An  exact  coincidence  of  results  between  theory  and  experiment 
is  not  to  be  expected.  There  are  always  errors  in  experiments, 
wfiich,  though  small,  exclude  the  possibility  of  expressing  the  law 
representing  those  results  exactly.  Then,  too,  the  constants  enter- 
ing our  theoretical  equations  are  not  known  exactly^  though  the 
limits  of  uncertainty  are  comparatively  small.  Thus,  the  mechan- 
ical equivalent  of  heat  used  in  Bankine  and  Zeuner's  time  was  772  ; 
now  778  is  known  to  be  nearer  correct,  and  the  absolute  zero 
then  used  was  461.2*»Fahr.,  but  now  460.66°  Fahr.,  below  O^F., 
is  believed  to  be  nearer  correct.  These  differences  are  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  ordinary  practice,  but  are  not  to  be 
ignored  in  a  critical  study  of  the  subject.  Prior  to  the  publication 
of  Professor  Peabody's  Steam  Tables^  I  computed  the  specific 
volumes  of  steam  in  the  cases  where  I  wished  to  use  them,  by 
means  of  Rankine's  equations,  using  the  constants  above  given, 
and  later  compared  the  results  with  Peabody's  tables,  and  found 
that  the  greatest  discrepancy  was  less  than  0.02  of  a  cubic  foot ; 
and  had  I  used  as  many  decimals  as  he  did,  I  cannot  say  but 
there  would  have  been  even  less  discrepancy.  Considering  that 
he  used  Regnault's  formulas,  such  an  argument  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated,  and  the  result  not  only  confirms  the  correctness 
of  Rankine's  formula,  but  shows  it  to  be  the  more  desirable,  since 
it  is  the  more  simple.  I  have  used  Peabody's  tables  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing computations.  If  the  new  constants  were  used,  the  results 
from  Zeuner's  equation  would  not  agree  so  closely  with  the 
results  obtained  from  the  mechanical  theory  as  Zeuner's  com- 
putations seemed  to  make  them,  although  they  would  even  then 
be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes. 


rOBHTLAB  FOB  SATUKATED  AKD   SUPEBHEATBD   TAPOBS. 
First,  I  tried  TUnkine's  formala  ncder  tbe  (onn 


without  obtain! Dg  satisfactory  resnlts. 
Kext  I  tried  the  form 


Selecting   three   points  on  tbe  curre  of  sataratiott  of  known 
]>resaure,  temperature,  and  volume,  I  found — 


Ji  =  96.95, 


=  18,473, 


and,  changing  the  value  of  b  somewhat  arbitrarilj,  the  equation 
became 

18,500 


pv  =  96.95  r 


-.     (?) 


in  which  p  is  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  v  the  volnme  in  cubic 
feet,  and  r  the  absolute  tempenitnre  on  the  Fuhrenbeit  scale. 
By  means  of  this  equation  the  following  table  was  computed 
for  saturated  steam  :  * 


TiaTOBiTUlH. 

Pkkudhb. 

Absolule- 

Pound* 

Calcalalcd. 

yti^ 

"■ 

BO  81 

isai 

BHJa 

^ 

ri 

S,2W 

SBI,, 

MO 

WSK! 

UtMO 

+  Jn 

■ 

a 

' 

* 

» 

« 

' 

Tbe  results  are  fair,  the  greatest  error  being  about  1.2  per  cent,, 
some  being  greater  and  some  less  than  the  tabular  values  of  the 
pressures  corresponding  to  the  specific  volumes.     The  volumes 
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here  assumed  are  those  found  from  assumed  values  of  tjjemperat 
and  pressure  according  to  the  mechanical  theory. 

The  following  table  was  computed  from  the  same  formula 
superheated  steam  : 

TABLE  11. 

SUPEnHBATBD  8TEA>r,  EQ.  (g). 


Specific  Volumbs. 

Temperature. 

Pressure,  lbb.  per 
Sqcaiue  Foot. 

Cu.  metre  per 
kUo. 

On.  ft. 
per  lb. 

29.929 

11.163 

9.212 

6  681 

C. 

TYah. 

r. 

Cominited 
Eq.  (24). 

Tabular. 

Brbobs. 

m 

1.85 
0.697 
0.57^2 
0.414 

141 

200 
246 

2u5 

285.8 
31i2.0 
474.8 
401.0 

746.46 
852.66 
985.46 
861.66 

2146 

6435 

8721 

10759 

2116.2 

(-.348 

8464 

10530 

+   »■» 

These  terrors  are  not  only  larger  than  those  in  Table  I.,  but  err 
all  in  the  same  sense, — the  computed  values  being  too  large. 

Next,  the  exponent  n  was  assumed  as  },  and  a  new  determina- 
tion of  the  constants  B  and  b  was  made,  involving  some  conditions 
for  superheated  steam,  resulting  in  the  equation 


jo2;=93.8  r- 


16300 


(*) 


The  two  following  tables  have  been  computed  from  this  formula 


FORMULAS  FOR  SATURATED  l 


TABLE  in. 

SATTTBATBD  STBAH,  KQ.  (h). 


Volumes 
Cu.  Ft. 


Temperatures. 


204.40 
90.31 
53.37 
26.58 
10.87 
7.096 


5.425 


4.403 
3.711 
3.212 
2.833 
2.535 
2.294 
2.096 
1.928 
1 .  78: 


TYah. 

r:o 

153.09 

176.90 

212 

267.13 

292.51 

311.80 

327.58 

341.05 

352.85 

• 

363.40 
872.97 
881.73 
389.84 
397.41 
404.47 


T  absolute. 


Pressures. 


Coinpnted 
Ibg.per  sq.ft. 


580.66 
613.75 
637.56 
672.66 
727.79 
753.17 
772.46 
788.24 
801.71 
818.51 
824.06 
838.68 
842.89 
850.50 
858.07 
865.18 


245  87 

578.912 

1007.56 

2108.71 

5707.18 

8548.48 

11887.85 

14236.74 

17099.55 

19966.28 

22849.59 

25750.11 

28671.13 

81598.28 

84571.64 

37561.50 


Bbrors. 


Tabular  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft. 

Lbs. 

per 

sq.in 

241.92 

576 

4 

1008 

7 

2116.8 

14.7 

5760 

40 

8640 

60 

11520 

80 

14400 

100 

17280 

120 

20160 

140 

23040 

160 

25920 

180 

28800 

2C0 

81680 

220 

34560 

240 

87440 

260 

Differences. 

8.4) 
2.912 
-.44 

-  18.1 

-  52.82 

-  91.52 

-  132.65 

-  168.26 

-  180.45 

-  198.72 

-  190.41 

-  169.89 

-  128.87 

-  81.72 
+   11.64 

+   121.50 


Ratio. 


1 

70.12 
1 

179.80 
1 

2fif9U.9 
1 

161.58 
.  _1 

109.04 
.      1 

94.40 

-      ^ 
b6.845 
1 

~88.SM2 
1 

'  95.76 
1 

'  104.06 
1 

"lil.OO 
1 

158.56 
1 

"8JW.48 
1 

"887.t6 

V_ 

'sP69.i/7 
1 

'  808.14 


TABLE  IV. 

SUPERHEATED  STEAM,  EQ.  (h). 


Specific  Volumes. 

Temperatures. 

Cu.  metr's 

Cu.  ft. 

yroy 

r 

Absolute 

1.74 

27.93i 

245.8 

711.96 

1.85 

29.698 

285.8 

746.46 

0.607 

11.188 

392.00 

852  66 

0 . 4822 

7.7407 

329.00 

789.66 

0.522 

8.379 

392.00 

852.66 

0.5752 

9.233 

474.8 

935.46 

0.3758 

6.0327 

324.5 

785.16 

0.414 

6.6459 

401 

861.66 

Pressures  lbs.per  sq  Ft. 


Calculated. 


2137.12 
2122.55 
6351.57 
8806.42 
8401.03 
8490.16 
10484.07 
10688.38 


Tabular. 


2116.2 
2116.2 
6348.6 
8464.8 
8464.8 
8464.8 
10581.0 
10581.0 


Errors. 


Differences. 


+  20.83 
+  6.85 
+  2.97 

-158.88 

-  63.77 
+  25.86 

-  96.93 
+  52.88 


Ratio. 


101.16 
1 

'883.25 
1 

2137.57 
1 

53.44 
1 

*  182.78 
1 

■  888.78 
1 

"  10a.l6 
1 

^200.28 


44 
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These  results  for  superheated  steam  are  very  satisfactory, 
one  exception,  and  for  saturated  vapor  are  not  quite  as  gooA^ 
those  in  Table  I. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Dawson  computed  the  pressures  from  each  of  "• 

three  following  formulas  for  temperatures  from  212°  F.  to  865*^ 

(Graduation  Thesis,  1888,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology) : 

^^  ^-          18500  ,  J. 

pv  =  96.95  r  -   -;^p^ {A) 

pv  =  96.95  r--'^^ {B) 

Qo  a  1            17420  .n\ 

pv  =  93.61  r ^ (C7) 

A  comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  those  in  steam 
tables  caused  a  rejection  of  formula  (C),  and  a  preference  for 
formula  {B).  A  further  discussion  of  the  subject  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  formula: 

^  =  0.6734 -- ^^  -  0.16    ...(/?) 

in  which  p  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  v  the 
volume  of  a  pound  in  cubic  feet. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  computations  from  formula  (Z?) 

TABLE.  _  -       .- 

BATUBATED  8TBAM. 


Temperature. 

Pressures. 

Error. 

Deg.  P. 

Prom  table. 

Eq.  (D.) 

212 

14.70 

14.72 

+  0.02 

221 

17.53 

17.56 

+  0.08 

230 

20.80 

20.88 

4-0.03 

239 

24.54 

24.58 

+  0.04 

248 

28.83 

28.86 

+0.08 

257 

83.71 

83.78 

+  0.02 

266 

39.25 

89.26 

-+0.01 

275 

45.49 

45.49 

0.00 

284 

52.52 

62.49 

-0.08 

293 

60.40 

60.87 

-0.08 

302 

69.21 

69.16 

-0.05 

311 

79.03 

78.96 

-0.07 

320 

89.86 

89.81 

-0.05 

329 

101.9 

101.83 

-0.07 

338 

115.1 

115.14 

+  0.04 

• 

347 

129.8 

129.76 

-0.04 

356 

145.8 

145.84 

+-0.04 

365 

163.3 

163.44 

+  0.04 
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This  agreement  is  practically  exact.  Tbe  computed  and  tabular 
pressures  agree  more  nearly  than  those  in  different  steam  tables. 

Applying  this  formula  {D)  to  superlieated  steam,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

TABLE. 


SUPERHEATED  STEAM. 

Temp. 

Volumes 
cu.  ft. 

Pressure  lbs.  per  s<).  ft. 

Errors. 

I>^g.P. 

Absolute. 

Eq.  D. 

Tabular. 

Dif. 

Per  cent. 

^^S5.8 
SO2.0 

746.46 
852.66 
935.46 
861.66 

29.629 

11.163 

9.212 

6.681 

2134.5 
6416 
8594 
10722 

2116.2 
6348 
8464 
10580 

+  18.5 

+  68 
+  130 
+  142 

0.87 
1.07 
1.54 
1.35 

lis  agreement,  though  fair,  is  not  as  close  as  is  desirable  for 
^^m.     We  have,  thus  far,  found  no  formula  that  represents  both 
*ated  and  superheated  steaiii  as  accurately  as  Zeuner's,  but 
liave  not  yet  exhausted  the  availability  of  Rankin e's  formula, 
is  certain  that  by  using  three,  or  more,  terms  of  the  equation, 
s  may  be  found  having  any  required  degree  of  accuracy, 
iillner,  in  his  Lehre  von  der  Wdrme,  p.  668,  gives  a  formula  of 
vvig's  on  the  density  of  saturated  vapors,  which  is 

^'"piX  0.0595 V^' 

"Vvhich  Vi  is  the  volume  in  cubic  meters  of  one  kilogram  of  satur- 

^^^3.  vapor  at  tlie  absolute  temperature  7,  ^i,  the  tension  of  the 

^T^^r  in  millimeters  of  mercury  at  that  temperature;  while  j^and 

^   "^^ present  the  pressure  and  volume  that  the  vapor  would  have  at 

"^t.   temperature   if   it   obeyed  Mariotte's  law;   hence ^  =  ^r 

^  ^re  jfi?  is  a  constant. 

ubstituting  above,  and  dropping  the  subscripts,  we  have 

A    , 
^      *>cre  A  includes  all  the  constant  elements  of  the  equation.     1 


i> 


^"v-e  tested  this  equation  by  the  use  of  the  most  modern  steam 
^^^  »^le8,  by  determining  the  vahie  of  A,  which  is 


A  = 


_  vp  , 


Vr' 
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and  if  the  formula  is  exact,  the  values  thus  found  for  A  should  be 


constant. 

I 

I  find  for 

V 

— 

1.785 

V 

^^ 

2.294 

V 

— 

2.833 

V 

— 

26.58 

V 

^3 

90.31 

V 

— 

103. 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


15.778 
15.807 
15.790 
15.065 
14.581 
151682 


Mean 15.450 

The  difference  between  the  largest  of  these  and  the  smallest  is 
very  nearly  -^  of  the  value  of  the  largest ;  and  aside  from  the 
value  given  for  v  =  90.31,  tlie  error  is  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  lar- 
gest.  The  formula  then  is  not  nearly  so  accurate  as  other  formu- 
las in  use,  and  for  steam  j9v  ^*  =  a  constant  is  more  desirable. 

Equation  {c)  Zeuner  reduced  to  the  following : 

pv  =  0.0049287  -  0.187815y^i?, 

in  which  the  constants  were  determined  for  Tq  =  273°  0.  =  491°.4 
F.  absolute,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  428.  Modern 
values  of  r  =  492.66  F.,  and  J  =  432.1,  would  change  these  some- 
what, and  also  produce  a  change  in  the  numbers  of  the  following 
table.  The  third  column  in  the  following  table,  and  the  fourth 
column  in  the  table  for  superheated  steam,  were  computed  from 
the  preceding  formula  :  , 

TABLE. 

8ATDBATBD  ST^AM. 


Specific  Volume  of  Satarated  Steam 

Pressure  in  Atmosphere. 

by  Mech.  Theory  of  Heat. 

by  Zenners  Eqnatioii. 

0.1 

14.552 

14.677 

0.2 

7.548 

7.583 

0.5 

3.171 

8.181 

1 

1.6504 

1.6506 

2 

0.8598 

0.8588 

'd 

0.5874 

0.5861 

4 

0.4485 

0.4474 

5 

0.3636 

0.8680 

6 

0.3064 

0.3060 

7 

0.2652 

0.2650 

8 

0.2339 

0.2889 

9 

0.2095 

0.2096 

10 

0.1897 

0.1900 

11 

0.1735 

0.1789 

12 

0.1599 

0.1601 

13 

0.1483 

0.1489 

14 

0.1383 

0.1888 

■  .^\ 
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This  agreeuicDt  is  practically  exact.     Tbe  computed  and  tabular 
ressures  agree  more  nearly  than  those  in  diflferent  steam  tables. 
Applying  this  formula  (jD)  to  superheated  steam,  I  find  the  fol- 
1  cowing  results : 

TABLE. 


SUPEBHEATBD  BTBAM. 


Temp. 

Volumes 
cu.  ft. 

PRS88TTRB  LBS.  PKR  S<).  FT. 

Erbors. 

Deg.P. 

Absolule. 

Eq.  D. 

Tabular. 

Dif. 

Per  cent. 

285.8 
392.0 
474.8 
401.0 

746.46 
852.66 
935.46 
861.66 

29.629 

11.163 

9.212 

6.631 

2134.5 
6416 
8594 
10722 

2116.2 
6348 
8464 
10580 

+  18.5 

+  68 
+  130 
+  142 

0.87 
1.07 
1.54 
1.35 

This  agreement,  though  fair,  is  not  as  close  as  is  desirable  for 
Bteam.  We  have,  thus  far,  found  no  formula  that  represents  both 
saturated  and  superheated  steaiii  as  accurately  as  Zeuner's,  but 
we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  availability  of  Rankine's  formula. 

It  is  certain  that  by  using  three,  or  more,  terms  of  the  equation, 
results  may  be  found  having  any  required  degree  of  accuracy. 

Wiillner,  in  his  Lehre  von  der  Wdrme,  p.  668,  gives  a  formula  of 
Herwig's  on  the  density  of  saturated  vapors,  which  is 

'"piX  0.0595 V^' 

in  which  Vi  is  tlie  volume  in  cubic  meters  of  one  kilogram  of  satur- 
ated vapor  at  the  absolute  temperature  r,  p^^  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  millimeters  of  mercury  at  that  temperature;  while  j^and 
V  represent  the  pressure  and  volume  that  the  vapor  would  have  at 
that  temperature  if  it  obeyed  Mariotte's  law;  hence ^  =  ^r 
where  R  is  a  constant. 
Substituting  above,  and  dropping  the  subscripts,  we  have 

where  A  includes  all  the  constant  elements  of  the  equation.  1 
have  tested  this  equation  by  the  use  of  the  most  modem  steam 
tables,  by  determining  the  value  of  A,  which  is 


A  = 


ui'«. 
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CCCXLV. 

NOTE  ON  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

BT  J.   BURKITT  WEBB,  HOBOKBN,  K.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

If  steam  is  to  be  used  in  turbines,  it  will  be  well  to  have  clear 
conceptions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  construction  and 
action.  Judging  from  various  papers  before  this  Society,  and  tlie 
discussions  upon  them,  and  from  similar  productions  met  with  else- 
where, the  subject  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  Some  of  these 
papers,  indeed,  claim  that  standard  writers  on  the  subject  liave 
been  poorly  informed  thereupon,  and  have  fallen  into  errors 
detected  (only  too)  readily  by  their  authors ;  while  others  admit 
that  the  standard  authors  are  or  may  be  right,  but  claim  that  their 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  faulty. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Rankine  and  others,  but  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  of  special 
interest  in  connection  with  the  steam  turbine,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
voking an  interesting  discussion  thereon. 

When  steam  flows  out  from  under  a  considerable  pressure  it 
attains  a  very  high  velocity.  In  the  production  of  this  velocity  the 
steam  expands  from  the  high  to  the  low  pressure,  and  the  mechani- 
cal energy  thus  produced,  and  existing  in  the  form  of  kinetic  energy 
in  the  moving  steam,  would  seem  to  be  obtained  with  a  high  degree 
of  economy.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  some  extent  the  same 
as  in  a  water  turbine :  having  given  a  stream  of  fluid  at  a  certain 
velocity,  to  abstract  as  much  as  possible  of  the  energy  from  it  by 
allowing  it  to  react  upon  a  moving  wheel.  Now  the  primary  con- 
dition of  economy  is  that  the  fluid  shall  leave  the  wheel  with  only 
enough  velocity  left  in  it  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  steam  turbine,  this  requires  an  almost  if  not  quite  impracti- 
cable velocity  for  anything  like  a  great  difference  of  pressures. 

The  subject  not  only  includes  a  consideration  of  that  form  of 

passages  through  the  wheel  which  will  allow  it  to  move  with  the 

Jeast  velocity,  but  of  the  best  method  of  constructing  it  to  resist 
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eon  trifngal  force,  and  how  to  balance  and  lubricate  it.     The  advan- 
tag-es  of  a  successful  turbine  are  too  apparent  to  need  mention,  and 
-f  iiope  to  hear  of  progress  in  this  direction. 

DISCUSSION. 

^.  Ambrose  Swasey. — I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  steam-turbine 
^'^  "vvliich  a  gentleman  is  working  in  Cleveland.  I  had  occasion  to 
^^^  some  gearing  for  it  some  little  time  ago,  and  I  would  say  that 
^^  iias  run  it  up  to  twenty-five  thousand  revolutions  per  minute.  I 
l^o  not  take  any  one  else's  statement  for  that ;  I  timed  it  with  an  indi- 
^^^^^^•.  He  has  run  the  turbine  for  several  months,  developing  a 
^^^^t;  deal  of  power  with  it.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
^^  "^Tses  the  steam  expansively,  on  a  similar  principle  to  the  one 
^^^*^t;ioned  by  Prof.  Webb;  but  he  has  a  very  high  velocity,  the 
^St^^st  I  ever  saw.  In  fact,  I  did  not  suppose  that  gearing  could 
^p  X'lan  as  fast.  The  size  of  the  large  gear  is  twelve  inches  in 
eter,  about  twenty  pitch,  and  the  pinion  is  one  inch  in,  diam- 
The  first  one  was  made  of  rawhide,  and  that  lasted  pretty 
^*1  ;  but  the  heat  from  the  steam  softened  it  after  a  while,  and 
^^^^■^  we  got  one  of  vulcanized  fibre.  That  has  done  very  hard 
find  has  worked  for  a  long  time.     18,000  is  the  usual  speed 

it. 
rof,  Wehl). — Did  the  gentleman  stay  near  it  himself? 

r.  Swaseij, — It  stood  on  a  table  geared  up  to  run,  and  I  stood 

^  near  to  it,  and  he  was  running  it  at  19,000  when  I  first  indi- 

^^•^^d  the  speed;  and  he  said  he  had  run  it  that  way  for  several  days. 

^      ^^.id,  "  How  fast  have  you  run  it  ?  "  and  he  opened  the  valve  and 

,^^^     it  go  at  25,000.     It  was  a  simple  matter  to  indicate  its  speed, 

^Ciause  it  was  all  geared  up.     All  I  had  to  do  was  to  indicate  one 

-^    the  shafts. 

-Prof,  Denton. — What  is  the   diameter  of   the  largest   rotating 

Jir.  Swasey, — About  six  inches;  the  steam  is-  taken  in  the  den* 

*-^r  and  there  is  a  stationarv  disk  on  each  side,  so  that  the  wheel  i^ 

T^^rfectly  balanced.     He  has  developed,  as  he  claims,  as  much  econ- 

^rny  as  a  common  slide-valve  engine  at  that  speed.    It  was  certainly 

^ery  interesting  to  me,  because  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  could  be 

^tin  as  fast  as  that. 

Prof.  Wehh. — Will  you  state  just  how  the  gearing  is  propor- 
tioned? .... 
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Mr,  Swasey. — The  gears  are  20  pitch,  one  inch  face ;  the  pinion 
is  vulcanized  fibre,  and  the  gears  are  12  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
bronze.  There  are  two  of  them,  one  on  each  side.  He  had  con* 
siderable  trouble  about  the  sliaft  heating  in  the  first  place ;  bat  then 
he  made  it  hollow,  and  arranged  it  so  that  it  drew  the  air  through 
the  center ;  moreover,  the  shaft  is  connected  in  such  a  way  that  no 
pressure  comes  on  the  bearings.  The  shape  of  the  series  of  blades 
is  such  that  as  steam  passes  from  one  to  the  other  it  gets  to  a  larger 
diameter,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  steam  is  used  expansively.  The 
siz^j  of  the  shaft  is  about  seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Prof,  Denton, — As  I  understand,  this  machine  has  one  theoret- 
ical advantage  and  one  theoretical  disadvantage.  The  phenomena 
of  cylinder  condensatjon,  which  in  a  reciprocating  engine  we  know 
is  the  great  expense  of  steam,  is  here  eliminated,  I  believe.  In  the 
reciprocating  engine  we  have  the  cooling  of  the  surfaces  at  exhaust 
and  the  condensation  during  admission.  There  is  no  such  action 
there ;  but  there  must  be  some  friction  in  going  from  each  of  those 
sections  to  the  other.  I  did  not  hear  Prof.  Webb  speak  of  that — 
whether  that  friction  is  not  lost.  But  the  disadvantage  I  see  in  the 
device  is  the  clearance  that  those  vanes  must  have  in  the  casing. 
That  rotating  vane  must  clear  that  casing,  in  going  at  that  speed, 
by  some  sensible  amount.  There  must  be  considerable  clearance 
allowed  to  keep  it  from  touching  the  sides.  Now,  the  slightest 
clearance  on  such  a  circumference  will  waste  lots  of  steam.  I  have 
in  mind  a  rotary  engine  of  the  ordinary  style  carrying  a  revolving 
vane  on  a  hub,  and  the  latter  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  ex- 
haust side  and  the  live  steam  sida  Kow,  one  thirty-second  of  an 
incli  variation  of  distance  between  the  hub  and  the  abutment 
will  let  through  250  pounds  of  steam  an  hour,  or  80  lbs.  of  steam 
per  hour  per  H.  P.  The  hub  is  5  inches  long.  In  other  words,  you 
have  a  crack  there  about  -^  of  an  inch  by  5  inches.  That  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  rotary  engine  using  more  steam  than  an  ordinary 
engine.  There  is  no  mystery  about  rotary  engines  using  more 
steam  than  others.  It  is  nothing  but  leakage.  I  have  made  this 
rotary  engine  go  just  as  well  as  an  ordinary  slide-valve,  by  fitting  it 
closely  and  then  let  it  come  back  to  this  leaky  state,  and  you  get 
your  consumption  up  again. 

Prof.  Webb. — 1  understand  from  Mr.  Swagey  that  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  shape  of  the  vanes  of  the  Cleveland  turbine,  and 
I  want  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  speed  of  the  turbine  might 
be  lowered  by  altering  the  shape  of  the  vanes.    As  to  leakage,  I 
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^^  Impose,  if  it  is  bnilt  properly  there  need  be  no  more  than  one  thou- 

idth  of  an  inch  clearance,  and  then  there  would  not  be  much 
^^ain  escaping  past  the  ends  of  the  vanes.     Perhaps  fifteen  to 

enty-five  thousand  revolutions  will  not  prove  necessary,  because 

e  compound  principle  of  these  turbines  affords  a  means  of  reduc- 

g  the  speed ;  by  increasing  the  number  of  rings  of  vanes  the 

leed  can  be  reduced. 

Prof,  Wood, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Swasey  whether  the  en- 
.rgement  for  expansion  was  along  or  parallel  to  the  axis,  or 
^hether  the  steam  passed  around  and  then  radially  outward. 

Mr.  Swasey. — There  are  concentric  disks.  The  steam  passes 
^Tom  a  smaller  disk  to  one  of  larger  diameter,  but  on  a  radial  plane. 

Prof.  Wehh. — Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Erie  meeting,  I 
liave  learned  the  following  particulars  about  the  Dow  steam-tur- 
V)ine. 

Steam  passes  radially  outward  through  a  succession  of  buckets 
and  passages,  there  being  six  compoundinga  The  diameter  of  the 
working  wheels  is  5|  inches,  spindle  or  shaft  |  of  an  inch  diameter, 
weight  of  moving  parts  7  lbs.  7  oz.;  highest  measured  speed,  35,000 
revolutions  per  minute  (so  that  the  outer  circumference  traveled 
nearly  9  miles  per  minute).  In  pumping  water  with  a  boiler  pres- 
sure of  70  lbs.,  it  was  estimated,  from  the  work  done,  that  it  devel- 
oped 20  horse-power  with  less  than  27  pounds  of  wet  steam  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  given  no  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  will  briefly  describe  two  successful  steam-turbines. 

One  of  these  was  used  many  years  since  to  run  a  wood-planer, 
and,  being  coupled  directly  to  the  shaft,  it  ran  at  the  same  speed,  or 
at  about  4,000  revolutions  per  minute.  It  was  essentially  a  Bar- 
ker's mill  run  by  steam,  no  attempt  being  made  to  use  it  expan- 
sively. Now,  the  speed  was  much  too  low  for  an  economical  use 
of  the  steam  ;  but,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  shavings  for  fuel, 
this  was  a  small  disadvantage,  and  the  simplicity  and  convenience 
of  the  thing  made  it  successful.  (A  more  detailed  description  of 
this  wheel  and  its  mode  of  action  was  given  with  the  assistance  of 
previously  prepared  blackboard  sketches  and  simple  calculations  of 
the  amount  of  steam  used  and  the  horse-power  produced.) 

Kankine  refers  to  this  wheel  in  his  Steam  Engine^  P^g®  538,  in 
the  following  words : 

"The  Reachon  Steam  Engine,  in  a  rude  form,  is  described  in 
the  Pneumatics  of  Hero  of  Alexandria.     It  was  improved  and 
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brought  into  use  to  a  limited  extent  by  Mr.  Kuthven.  Its  prin- 
ciple and  mode  of  action  are  analogous  to  those  of  a  reaction  water 
wheel. 

'*The  Fan  Steam  Engine,  invented  by  Mr.  William  Gorman,  is 
analogous  in  its  principle  and  mode  of  action  to  an  inward  flaw 
water-turbine.  An  engine  of  this  kind  was  used  at  the  Glasgow 
City  Saw  Mills,  and  was  considered  equal  in  eflSciency  to  an  ordi- 
nary high-pressure  engine.'* 

Successful  steam-turbines  are  now  being  built  in  England  in 
which  the  expansion  of  steam  from  150  lbs.  boiler  pressure  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere  is  utilized.  Two  such  turbines  may  be  seen  in 
operation  on  the  steamer  City  of  Berlin,  They  are  duplicates, 
each  one  of  them  capable  of  running  the  three  hundred  or  more  in- 
candescent lights  that  are  used.  The  horse-power  of  each  turbine 
is  about  thirty,  and  they  run  at  some  nine  thousand  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  maximum  diameter  of  the  revolving  part  is 
about  nine  inches,  and  the  shaft  is  coupled  directly  to  the  armature 
of  the  dynamo,  which  is  in  line  with  it  and  runs  at  the  same  speed. 
The  whole  machine,  including  the  dynamo,  occupies  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  square. 

(A  detailed  description  was  given  with  the  assistance  of  pre- 
viously prepared  blackboard  sketches.  Those  who  desire  further 
information  can  find  cuts  and  description  in  Industries — London 
and  Manchester,  Friday,  January  13,  1888,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  81.) 

Appendix. 

The  following  facts  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  steam  and  cen- 
trifugal force  may  be  of  interest : — 

In  Rankine's  Steam  Engine^  P^ge  xiv,  is  the  following  : 

"  Outflow  of  steam.  When  the  external  absolute  pressure  is  less 
than  3-5ths  of  the  internal,  calculate  the  outflow  as  if  the  external 
absolute  pressure  were  equal  to  3-5ths  of  the  internal. 

*'  For  a  rough  approximation,  let^i  be  the  internal  and  p^  the 
external  absolute  pressure;  q,  the  weight  of  outflow  per  unit  of 
area  per  second ;  then,  when  j^g  =  or  <  |^,  y  =  ^  -j-  70  nearly ; 
and  w^hen  p^>  \  p^^ 


q  =  {p,-^  42)  V(;)i-^2)-lV 

On  page  6G4  of  the  same  work  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  a  pound  of  steam  for  all  pressures.  . 
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Assuming,  then,  j?2'=  15  lbs.  per  sq,  inch,  and^i  equal  succes- 
sively to  higher  pressures  up  to  140  lbs.  per  square  inch,  we  can 
calculate  the  number  of  lbs.  q^  of  steam  flowing  into  the  atmosphere 
for  the  various  values  j?i  of  boiler  pressures,  and  by  means  of  the 
table  we  may  turn  the  pounds  into  cubic  feet.  The  latter  values 
multiplied  by  144  give  the  velocities  of  outflow  in  feet  per  second. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  result  of  such  a  calculation : 


ISO-ilbs. 


?ig.200 

Diacrnun  of  the  weight,  volume 
and  Telocttjr  of  ateam  flowing 
through  an  orifice  1  Inch  square. 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  all  boiler  pressures  above  25  lbs.  absolute 
the  velocity  of  issuing  steam  is  above  800  feet  per  second.  Now,  if 
the  periphery  of  a  turbine  one  foot  in  diameter  is  to  have  this  speed, 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  must  be  at  least  16,000,  and 
such  a  turbine  ought  to  have  about  the  same  economy  as  an  engine 
with  no  expansion. 

A  couple  of  simple  calculations  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  such  a 
wheel  may  be  of  interest. 

First. — Suppose  a  wheel  one  foot  in  diameter  to  have  projections 
around  its  circumference,  like  teeth  in  a  spur  gear.  Let  each  pro- 
jection or  tooth  be  a  cube  of  one  inch  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
metal  contained  in  it  is  a  cubic  inch,  and  the  section  which  must 
give  way  when  it  flies  off  is  one  square  inch.  Suppose  the  weight 
of  the  cubic  inch  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  then  the  centrifugal 
force  of  each  tooth  is,  roughly. 


9  '  Ji 


.25    900»       ^^^^^ 
32:^.-^  =  12,500  + 


so  that  the  material  would  need  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  over 
12,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  such  awheel  to  run  15,000  per  min- 
ute without  the  teeth  flying  off  by  centrifugal  force,  and  for  a  speed 
of  30,000  the  tensile  strength  would  need  to  be  four  times  as  great. 
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Second. — Suppose  instead  of  the  teeth  a  ring  of  metal  were  put 
around  the  wlieel,  tlie  cross  section  of  tlie  ring  being  one  square 
inch.  The  centrifugal  force  for  each  cubic  inch  of  the  ring  would 
be  the  same  as  before,  12,500  lbs.,  which  would  be  the  same  as  au 
internal  bursting  pressure  of  12,500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Multi- 
plying this  by  the  radius,  six  inches,  there  results  75,000  lbs.  for  a 
rough  value  of  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  ring  cap- 
able of  withstanding  the  centrifugal  force  of  15,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  efifect  of  centrifugal  force  will  also  appear  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  diameters  of  the  parts  when  running,  which  will  re- 
quire suitable  allowances  to  be  made  for  such  enlargement.  Such 
allowances  can  easily  be  calculated  for  special  forms  of  rotating 
parts. 
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CCCXLVI. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STEAM  IN  THE  STRONG 

LOCOMOTIVE. 

{Supplementary  Paper.) 

BT  F.  W.  DEAN,  CAKBRIDeBPOBT,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

YEAR  ago  I  had  tlie  honor  of  reading  a  paper  upon  this  sub- 

jecit:,*  and  therein  called  attention  to  the  anomaly  that  the  cylinder 

forraance  of  the  engine  No.  444  was  inferior  to  that  of  No.  383, 

but  little  better  than  that  of  engine  No.  357,  the  latter  being 

^H  ^  link-motion  and  D-valve  engine.     The  average  consumption  of 

®t^^m  by  the  diagrams  was  as  follows : 

EDgineNo.  888      ......        22.84  lbs. 

«*  "    444 26.67  " 

**  "    857 26.78  " 

"The  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  difference  that  could  be 
en  was,  that  it  was  due  to  the  leaking  of  the  steel  valves  of  No. 
4,  which  were  known  to  be  wearing  badly.     In  June,  1888,  cast- 
<^^n  valves  were  placed  in  the  engine,  and  in  the  August  following 
e  writer  took  a  number  of  indicator  diagrams,  copies  of  some  of 
liich  are  herewith  presented  (Figs.  154  to  160),  with  the  object  of 
eing  if  Siny  change  in  steam  consumption  had  taken  place.     The 
llowing  is  the  average  result : 

Engine  No.  444,  in  August,  1888  .  .  .  21.95  lbs., 

^  slightly  better  than  the  results  from  No.  383.     The  horse  powers 
iven  are  the  totals  for  both  cylinders. 

The  claim  which  the  writer  made,  that  the  initial  pressure  of  the 
^team  in   the  cylinder  of  the  Strong  engine  is   only  some  3  lbs. 
v)elow  the  boiler  pressure,  was  consistently  verified,  as  the  diagrams 
^how. 

Since  preparing  that  paper  the  writer  has  experimented  upon  a 

♦  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.  Vol.  IX,  p.  556  :  ch.  CCCIV. 
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more  recent  Strong  locomotive  in  competition  with  a  link-motion 
engine,  and  has  been  pleased  to  see  that  his  claims  concerning  the 
capacity  of  the  Strong  cylinder  to  perform  work  was  fully  borne 
out  in  the  most  practical  manner.  The  runs  were  over  a  division 
of  one  of  our  leading  trunk  lines  from  New  York  westward,  the 
distance  being  140  miles,  and  the  actual  schedule  time  westward 
being  3  hours  27  minutes,  and  eastward  3  hours  46  minutes,  after 
deducting  time  for  stops.  This  gives  the  average  speed  westward 
40.6  miles  per  hour,  and  eastward  37.14  for  times  in  motion. 

The  two  engines  had  cylinders  and  driving  wheels  identically  the 
same,  and  the  average  boiler  steam  pressures  were  nearly  alike. 
The  usual  point  of  cut-ofF  for  the  Strong  engine,  when  hauling  a 
heavy  train,  was  6  inches,  and  for  a  light  train  4  inches,  while  the 
points  for  the  link-motion  engine  were,  for  similar  conditions, 
respectively  11^  inches  and  8^  inches,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
Strong  engine  made  up  the  most  time,  and  drew  the  heaviest 
trains. 

The  points  of  cut-oft  were  accurately  determined,  and  tlie  trains 
consisted  of  from  six  to  twelve  cars.  The  link-motion  engine  is  one 
of  the  finest  modern  engines  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  was  in 
first-class  order.  The  valves  of  both  engines  were  proved  to  be 
tight 
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DISCUSSION. 

Jlr.  W.  W,  Sprague, — I  have  some  memoranda   on  the  distri- 
bution of  steam  from  a  locomotive  built  by  the  C,  R  I.  &  P.  Ry. 
Co, :  cylinders  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-four-inch  stroke. 
TJiis  locomotive  is  in  passenger  service,  and  I  find  the  resnlts  there 
sliown  in  the  matter  of  economy,  as  figured  from  the  indicator  dia- 
g'rams,  are  superior,  and  the  distribution  of  steam  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  Strong  locomotive.    I  find  the  points  of  cut-off 
^ot    given  by  Mr.  Dean,  but,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
<^ai-cis,  and  some  which  I  here  present,  a  very  fair  comparison  can 
t>e    Txade. 

^F'ig.   158,  diagram  from  the  Strong  locomotive:    I.H.P.,  936 ; 

*^c>il€r  pressure,  145  lbs.;  M.E.P.,  4S.7  revolutions   per   minute; 

^'^^^er  consumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  23.7  lbs.     Diagram  No. 

•  "=^^3  from  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  locomotive:  I.H.P.,  782;  boiler  pressure, 

^4z^^    lbs.;  M.E.P.,  50.7  lbs.;  revolutions  per  minute,  250;  water 

^^^  ^^  sumption  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  20.7  lb8.,--a  difference  in  favor  of 

*^^^^   C,  R.  I.  &  P.  locomotive  of  three  pounds  of  water  per  I.H.P. 

I-^^x^  hour;  and  while  the  I.H.P.,*  as  shown  by  the  Strong  locomotive, 

"*^     ^^reatest,  owing  to  the  cylinders  being  much  larger,  the  I.H.P  of 

*^^^  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  locomotive  compares  favorably  with  it. 

U  think  in  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Dean,  where  the  comparison 
^  ^  made   of  the   Strono^   locomotive   with   a   locomotive   of   the 

liigh  Valley  Road,  the  proportions  of  the  valves  were  very  bad, 
I  lich  gave  a  poor  distribution  of  steam,  and  which,  if  taken  as  a 
.ndard  of  excellence  in  locomotive  practice,  may  have  led  Mr. 
^an  lo  believe  there  are  no  locomotives  which  can  compare  with 
«  Strong. 

The  diagrams  from   the  Strong  locomotive  have   always  been 

lown  as  throttled;  in  the  ones  I  present,  the  throttle  was  wide 

X3en,  but  the  opening  in  the  same  is  evidently  too  small,  as  the 

iagrams  show. 

The  speed  of  locomotive,  as  recorded,  is  accurate  and  can  be 

^^lied  upon  as  correct. 

Prof,  Denton, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sprague  if  I  understand 
^lat  he  runs  with  the  throttle  wide  open,  and  regulates  w-^h  the 
1  «ver  ? 

Mr,  Sjprague, — Yes  :  that  is  what  I  advise — wide-open  throttle  ; 
>"egulate  the  speed  by  reverse  lever. 

Prof,  Denton, — Have  you  been  able  to  show  a  definite  saving? 
45 
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Mr.  Spraffue. — I  have  every  reason  to  believe  bo.  I  have  here 
two  indicator  (iiagrams,  under  very  near  tlie  same  conditions  as  to 
speed  and  power — one  eiglit-incli  cut-off,  throttled ;  the  other 
fonr-incli  cut-off,  wide-open  tlirottle:  tlie  throttle  diagram  con- 
gnnies  23.3  pounds  of  water,  and  the  other  18  |>ounds  per  T.H.P. 
per  hour.-  This  is  figured  from  the  diagrams,  and  is  not  the  actual 
consumption.  JJut  I  have  found  the  actual  eouBuinption  of  fuel  of 
locomotives  of  tlie  same  class,  and  in  tJie  same  service,  and  cover- 
ing a  long  period  of  time,  where  the  engineei's  rnn  with  wide-open 
throttle  and  regulated  the  speed  by  the  reverse  lever,  shows  a 
marked  saving  in  fnel  over  engineers  who  regulate  the  speed  by 
tiirottliug. 

Mr.  J^.  H.  Ball. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sprngue  if  he  does  not 
find  that  they  are  very  much  harder  on  the  valves,  valve  seats, 
and  on  the  valve  gear  links,  etc.? 

Mr.  Sj>ra(/ue. — Xo,  we  do  not :  we  use  balance  valves  ;  some- 
times we  have  a  little  trouble,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  spring, 
but  not  very  often ;  the  valves  we  use  are  similar  to  the  liieli- 
ardson.  Tlie  diagrams  liere  shown  were  taken  from  a  locomotive 
witii  a  valve  of  the  Alleii-Ricliardson  type.  We  have  many  locv 
motives  which  have  run  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  without  taking 
up  the  steam  chest,  and  the  valves  and  seats  in  good  order;  with 
the  old,  unlialauced  D-v;dve  it  might  be  a  diflieult  matter  to  use 
higli-boiler  pressure,  short  cut-i>ff3  and  wide-open  throttle. 
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imeter  of  drivers,  67 J" ;  area  of  throttle  valve,  14i  sq.  iu. ;  AUen  valve, 
,  1"  ;  inside  clearance*,  -j^- 

lines  at  end  of  diagrams  show  volume  of  clearance.     Speed  taken  by 
er  attached  by  bell  to  back  axle. 

355,  same  as 476,  with  following  exceptions:  Lead,  ^V  in  the  20"  cut- 
Ler  of  drivers,  57f"  ;  area  of  throttle  valve,  28i  sq.  in. 

Synopsis. 

ngle-exliaust  nozzle  shows  a  better  smoke-box  vacuum 
double  nozzle,  but  it  also  shows  more  back  pressure,  ow- 
jam  passing  over  into  the  other  cylinder, 
onomy  of  working  engine  with  short  cut-off  and  wide- 
ottl.e  is  clearly  illustrated,  showing  a  saving  of  twenty- 
cent,  for  the  short  cut-off. 

liciency  of  the  Allen  valve  is  very  apparent,  it  showing  a 
power  of  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  in  6''  cut-off,  over  the 
ve,  with  a  slight  gain  in  economy.  In  this  comparison 
1  valve  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as  engine  476  had  less  lead 
•y  small- throttle  valve. 
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CCCXLVII. 
BITS  OF  ENGINE-ROOM  EXPERIENCE. 


(Member  of  the  SocietJ.) 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1888  I  had  charge  of  a  Backeye 
eDgine,  in  which  a  injsterioas  pounding  noise  one  day  appeared. 
It  proved  upon  examination  to  he  in  the  cylinder,  and  waB  caused 
by  the  packing-rings  striking  against  a  shoulder  which  had  been 


worn  at  each  end  of  the  bore.  How  this  occnrred  will  be  quite 
clear  from  an  inapection  of  Fig.  Ifil,  which  represents  a  longitudi- 
nal  section  of  the  cylinder  of  an  18"  x  36"  Buckeye  engine.  The 
shoulder  is  represented  at  A^,  and  it  was  formed  in  this  wise: 
The  piston  packinc;  was  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  162,  where  A 
represents  a  cross-section  of  the  cylinder  and  B  the  piston.  The  two 
piston  packing-rings  were  cut  to  break  joints,  and  occupied  a  groove 
I"  wide  in  the  c<;ntor  of  the  pistou,  as  shown  at  C.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  these  rings  do  not  travel  the  entire  length  of  the  bore, 
lint  stop  in  this  case  1^"  short  at  each  end,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  D. 
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ng.i6s. 


From  the  center,  E,  upward,  this  slionlder  was  worn  quite  sliarp, 
-while  from  £"  downward  the  shoulder  was  less  marked,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  piston  wore  tiie  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  extending  from  E  downward.  An  exaggerated 
«;ase  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cross-section  of  cylinder,  A. 
The  Bnckeye  company,  I  am  ^lad  to  learn,  liave  abandoned  this 
style  of  packing,  and  now  use  spring  rings  similar  to  those  that  I 
put  in  place  of  the  kind  removed.  These  rings  were  ^"  sqttare,  and 
traveled  over  each  end  of  the  bore  -^",  aa  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
FF.  To  pnt  this  packing  in,  the  shcalder  shown  at  AA  had  to  be 
removed.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  file  off  the 
shonldev  at  the  back  end  when 
the  head  was  removed  ;  but  to  fl 
otf  a  belt  of  cast  iron  IJ"  wide,  ^" 
thick,  and  56.70"  long,  in  the 
crank  end  of  an  18"  x  36"  cylin- 
der, is  not  snch  an  easy  job.  This  * 
engine  had  to  rnn  every  night, 
starting  at  4.30  p.m.  and  stopping 
at  6.30  A.M. ;  so  it  will  be  nndei 
stood  that  the  cylinder  did  not  have  time  to  cool  snflSciently  to 
make  the  interior  a  very  desirable  place  to  work  in.  The  way  we 
did  it  was  this:  A  rod,  B,  of  ^"  ronnd  iron  was  provided  with 
an  eye  turned  on  one  end,  to  slip  over  the  ofEset  iile-handle  C, 
j^nerally  nsed  by  machinists  for  filing  flat  siirfacea  This  rod  was 
left  sufficiently  long  to  reach  outside  the  cylinder  as  shown,  so 
that  a  workman  standing  close  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  at  D., 
conld  work  the  14"  bastard  file  which  was  used  on  this  occasion. 

I  used  what  is  known  as  a  safe-edge  file,  on  account  of  its  having 
a  broad  end,  thus  giving  more  surface  for  cutting,  I  had  an  old 
rubber  spring  which  was  cut  in  two  ;  then,  with  a  tenpenny  nail, 
one  half  of  this  spring  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  broomstick,  as 
shown  at  E,  The  broomstick  was  sawed  of  a  proper  length,  so  that, 
when  placed  across  the  cylinder  inside,  a  sufficient  pressure  could 
be  thrown  upon  the  end  of  the  file.  We  were  now  ready  for  busi- 
ness; so  a  sperm  candle  was  placed  in  a  ^"  hexagonal  nut,  and  after 
being  lighted  was  placed  close  to  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  A  rubber 
hose  was  attached  to  a  common  bellows,  and  supplied  fresh  air 
through  the  stuffing-box.  In  just  two  and  a  half  hours  from  the 
time  of  commenceiiient,  tlie  shoulder  at  this  end  of  the  cylinder 
was  removed.     Any  one  who  has  ever  undertaken  to  work  s  file 
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inside  of  an   18"  cylinder  can  readily  appreciate   the   pleasure   ^ 
experienced    in    lying  inside  that  cylinder  and   guiding  the   f^^^ 
while  the  workman  outside  furnished  the  motive  power.     To 
sure,  the  temperature  inside  was  high ;  but  we  all  get  used  to  that        - 
working  around  steam-engines  and  boilers.     The  engine  was  rea^^^^ 
to  start  on  time,  so  no  delays  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  wo 
we  had  to  do.     Most  people  would  have  bored  out  that  eylinde; 
but  it  did  not  need  it,  as  the  bore  was  in  fine  condition  but  for  th 
shoulders  at  the  ends. 

While  1  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  condemnin^^ 
all  forms  of  piston  packings  which  do  not  wipe  over  the  entire  end^^ 
of  the  bore,  to  avoid  the  slightest  possibility  of  wearing  a  sbonlden  -* 

I  remember  an  instance  that  happened  on  a  tugboat  in  1882,  • 
where  a  20"  cylinder  was  split  the  entire  length  because  the  piaton- 
rings  wedged  against  a  shoulder  worn  at  the  end  of  the  bore.  The 
engineer  had  been  taking  up  the  main-rod  brasses  the  day  before, 
and  in  so  doing  the  rod  was  lengthened  so  that  the  packing-rings, 
which  were  of  the  old-fashioned  spring  tj^pe,  being  stuck  fast,  split 
the  cylinder  as  described.  If  the  rings  travel  over  the  end  into 
the  counterbore  there  is  no  possibility  of  such  an  accident.  I  never 
could  ascertain  wliy  any  engineer  could  design  cylinders  so  that 
shoulders  could  be  worn  at  the  ends.  I  mean  this  to  apply  to 
pumps  of  all  descriptions,  and  air  compressors,  as  well  as  to  steam- 
engines  ;  for  I  have  met  and  remedied  this  same  difficulty  time  and 
again  in  overhauling  various  kinds  of  machinery.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion,  where  the  cross-head  gibs  on  a  certain  steam-engine 
were  adjusted  when  the  piston  stood  at  half  stroke,  there  was  a 
shoulder  worn  on  each  end  of  the  guides,  so  that,  when  the  engine 
started,  the  cross-head  was  split  open  when  it  reached  the  shoul- 
ders. So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  principle  applies  not  only  to 
cylinders,  but  to  guides  as  well.  In  short,  where  there  is  recip- 
rocating motion,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  gibs  or 
slides  wipe  over,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  shoulders.  To  be 
sure,  such  instances  are  becoming  more  rare,  on  account  of  the 
better  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  through  our  technical 
schools  ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  steam-engines  and  pumps  where 
these  shoulders  should  be  taken  off  and  recesses  cut  in  their  places. 
I  visited  a  machine-shop  the  other  day,  and  saw  a  newly  designed 
automatic  cut-oS  steam-engine  in  which  the  cylinder  had  no  coun- 
terbore at  all,  the  bore  being  straight  through  from  end  to  end.  I 
asked  the  designer  why  it  was,  and  he  gave  an  evasive  answer, 
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treating  the  matter  as  of  little  consequence.     While  I  am  so  near 

the  stnflSag-box,  let  me  say  that  since  there  are  people  in  this  world 

wLo  will  still  persist  in  using  fibrous  packing — why  cannot  we  have 

a.  good,  reapectable-sized  stufiing-box  to  put  the  packing  in  ?    There 

are    many  steam-engines  in  the   market  to-day   which  are   well 

designed  otherwise,  and  represent  the  crystallized  practice  of  many 

j*ear8,  and  yet  are  almost  destitute  of  stuffing-boxes.     Some  people 

arg'iie  that,  with  large  stuffing-boxes,  ignorant  engineers  will  fill 

tli^m  with  packing  and  screw  them  too  tight,  thereby  losing  work 

thi-oagh  unnecessary  friction.     Grant  it;  but  if  people  will  persist 

*'^    Ijiring  ignorant  engineers  to  take  care  of  their  engines,  should 

^^^;y  not  bear  the  consequences?  and  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why 

^*^^  intelligent  engineer  should  be  deprived  of  a  properly  propor- 

^^^^>«:ied    stuffing-box?    Engines  should  be  designed    so   that  intel. 

*^^^nt  men  will  not  be  compelled  to  put  less  than  one-half  the 

^^^<2king  required  into  a  stuffing-box,  then  screw  it  up  until  the 

^*  ^ton-rod,  after  a  week's  run,  more  resembles  a  fluted  column  than 

^thing  else.     This  is  no  exaggeration  ;  for  it  was  only  the  other 

J  that  I  saw  a  new  engine  in  which  the  valve-stem  had  to  be 

eked  every  week,  when  it  ought  to  run  at  least  two  months.     • 


A  common  mistake  is  made  in  turning  valve-stems  of  a  uniform 
diameter  throughout,  so  that,  after  they  have  been  in  use  a  year  or 
^0,  one  has  to  either  throw  away  the  stem  and  get  a  new  one,  or 
Resort  to  some  such  wrinkle  as  I  am  about  to  describe.     The  valve- 
etem,  as  it  wears,  assumes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  163,  so  that  it  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  keep  it  tight  except  at  each  end  of 
the  stroke,  where  it  jams  so  tightly  that  one  is  in  danger  of  tearing 
some  of  the  valve  motion  apart.     I  once  knew  a  locomotive  rock- 
arm  to  be  sprung  ^^"  out  of  its  original  shape  by  screwing  the 
packing  too  tight  on  a  badly  worn  valve-stem. 

A  valve-stem  of  the  kind  first  described  became  badly  worn 
upon  an  engine  under  my  direction,  and  its  shape  very  much 
resembled  Fig.  163 ;  so  I  put  it  in  a  lathe  and  trued  it  up,  letting  the 
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cut  run  about  2"  each  end  beyond  the  point  where  the  stem  won1< 
travel  wlien  in  use.  The  job  was  to  get  a  gland  and  junk-ring  oi 
that  stem  so  that  they  would  fit.  Tiiis  is  how  it  was  done: 
brass  bushing  was  sawed  through  longitudinally,  and  the  joint  Uleczm 
to  a  fit.  I  then  with  soft  solder  sweat  them  together,  using  th^  . 
slightest  quantity  of  solder.  I  then  bored  this  bushing  to  fit  th^  - 
stem,  and  turned  it  to  easily  fit  the  original  jiink-ring,  which  hai 
been  previously  bored  out  and  recessed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

When  finished,  the  bushing  was  warmed  to  melt  the  solder  whei 
it  fell  apart.     I  then  slipped  the  ring  H  over  the  valve-stem  I,  an(==a 
placed  the  two  parts  of  the  bushing  G  in  place.     It  will  of  con: 


Kg.  164, 


Pig.163. 


be  understood  that  when  in  the  stuffing-box  the  packing  will 
prevent  this  bushing  from  moving,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  aU  solid.  The  ring  «/ which  fits  in  the 
bottom  of  the  stuflSng-box  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
G^, except  when  put  on  the  stem  a  drop  of  solder  is  used  to  join  it; 
but  when  once  inside  the  stuffing-box  it  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  in  two  pieces  or  one.  Some  builders  of  steam-engines 
excuse  themselves  from  not  making  that  part  of  the  valve-stem 
that  works  through  the  stnflBing-box  ^  at  least  larger  than  the  rest, 
on  the  ground  that  the  area  presented  for  the  steam  to  act  npon 
will  be  too  great  and  will  be  attended  by  an  excessive  wear  of  tlie 
valve  motion.  All  I  have  to  say  in  this  connection  is  that,  within 
the  practical  limits  here  intended,  the  above  argament  has  no 
value,  for  unless  a  piston  valve  or  other  means  of  balancing  are 
used,  it  would  take  a  pretty  large-sized  valve-  stem  to  offer  a  suffi- 
cient surface  for  the  steam  to  act  upon  in  overcoming  the  friction 
of  a  slide  valve  upon  its  seat.  SuflScient  stock  should  be  allowed, 
and  80  distributed  that  valve-stems  may  be  trued  up  several  times 
before  they  are  thrown  away. 
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The  practice  of  making  the  threads  on  the  ends  of  piston-rods  of 
ual  diameter  with  the  rest  of  the  rod  ought  to  be  condemned 
sevei'al  reasons.  The  principal  one  is  that  the  rod  cannot  be 
ued  up  and  used  without  resorting  to  a  spilt  gland  bushing; 
d  when  metallic  packing  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that 
eking  whenever  the  piston-rod  is  taken  out  of  the  cylinder.  The 
i-eason  is  that  the  threads  on  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  would  tear 
it  all  to  pieces  in  drawing  it  back  through  the  stuflSng-box.  Tf  the 
thread  were  of  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  body  of  the  rod,  as  it 
should  always  be,  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  disturbing 
the  packing,  and  the  rod  could  be  trued  and  replaced,  requiring 
only  a  plain  bushing  for  gland  and  for  junk-ring. 


The  above  engine,  when  first  set  up,  rested  on  a  bed  of  sulphur, 
?=>^in8t   mv   remonstrance:   but  we   were   told   that   there    were 
^^^ndreds  of  steam-engines  set  in  the  same  way.     The  thickness 
^       Bulphur  between    the  feet    on    the   cylinder  and  the  stone 
^T^ping  on  the  foundation  was  ^",     After  two  years  of  service 
^^     sulphur  began   to   disintegrate  and  work  out.     The  engine 
^*^cl   to  run  every  night,  so  whatever  we  concluded  to  do  in  the 
^^e    of   repairs   had  to  be   done   between   the   hours   of  7  a.m. 
^cl  4  p.  M.     For  information  I  asked  about  a  dozen  engineers  of 
,^Z^  acquaintance  as  to  what  they  would  do  under  the  circumstances. 
'^^  iie  answers   I   received  have  induced   me  to  put  this  in  print? 
^^^r  I  would  have  been  very  grateful  had  any  one  told  me  off-hand 
^^it  tlie  method  that  I  employed  to  secure  this  engine  permanently 
^^n  the  foundation.     One  friend  says,  "  Make  a  rust  joint,"  for- 
getting that  it  takes  three  or  four  days  for  a  rust  joint  to  harden 
Sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  it  would  not  disintegrate  and  come  out. 
Another  says,  '*  Put  in   cement,"  knowing  full  well  that  cement 
Requires  a  week  or  ten  days  to  become  hard.     Still  another  says, 
'^  Wedge  up  the  cylinder  and  run  in  cement,  and  let  the  engine  rest 
on  the  wedges  until  the  cement  hardens."     He  knew  that  wedges 
are  the  worst  things  that  could  possibly    be   used   to  support  a 
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piece  of  machinery  that  is  constantly  vibrating,  for  they  do  work 

loose.  Finally  one  friend  says,  '^  Put  in  more  sulphur,'*  ft^^^^i^gS 
that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the  original,  which  was  certainly  goodJi 
logic ;  hilt  this  did  not  suit  me,  for  I  wanted  to  make  a  permanent^ 
job  of  it. 

I  went  home  and  meditsited,  and  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the^ 
machine-shop  and  had  four  pieces  of  flat  iron  4"  x  ^"  cutoff.. 
These  I  reduced  in  thickness  so  as  to  just  fill  the  space  between  th^ 
top  of  the  cap-stones  and  the  cylinder  feet.  I  dug  out  the  sulphuc— 
by  the  side  of- each  anchor  bolt,  of  which  there  were  four,  two  in 
each  foot ;  I  slacked  the  nuts  of  the  foundation  bolts,  tkea  put 
ill  my  liners,  one  for  each  bolt,  and  screwed  them  fast 

The  enlphur  was  then  removed  from  one  foot  at  a  time,  and  the. 
space  thoroughly  scraped  out.  We  then  took  two  strips  of  lath 
and  wrapped  sufficient  paper  around  each  of  them  to  fill  the  space 
between  the  stone  and  foot,  thus  dividing  the  space  into  three  equal 
parts.  This  was  done  because  it  would  take  more  metal  to  fill  tlie 
space  than  could  have  been  conveniently  handled.  We  placed  strips 
of  lath  edgewise  all  around  the  foot,  and  backed  them  with  fire-clay. 
An  opening  was  left  at  each  of  the  four  corners — two  for  risers 
and  two  diagonal  corners  for  pouring  metal,  leaving  a  head  of 
about  two  inches  to  better  ensure  a  solid  casting.  Some  powdered 
resin  was  thrown  into  the  gates  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  prevent 
the  casting  from  blowing.  Having  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot 
a  mixture  composed  of  nine  parts  of  lead,  two  of  antimony,  and  one 
of  bismuth  (commonly  known  as  expansion  metal),  we  poured  from 
two  ladles  and  in  about  ten  minutes  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  our  cylinder  was  as  securely  held  as  if  it  had  been  originally 
bedded  on  the  solid  stone.  We  poured  the  outer  spaces  of  each 
foot  first,  then  removed  the  two  strips  of  lath  and  poured  the 
middle  space,  the  two  outside  castings  forming  the  dam  preventing 
the  metal  from  running  out  at  the  sides.  Xo  one  who  has  seen  it 
doubts  that  this  cylinder  is  fixed  forever.  Some  persons  will  aay 
that  they  have  been  setting  engines  on  sulphur  for  the  past  decade 
and  none  of  them  came  loose.  Grant  it ;  hut  ours  came  loose  !  and 
let  me  urge  this  assertion — that  an  engineer  does  not  want  to  have 
an  engine-bed  work  loose  on  the  foundation  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Let  an  engine-bed  be  fitted  as  closely  to  the  stone  as  possible ; 
then,  after  leveling,  put  a  thin  grout  of  good  cement  into  the 
cracks,  if  any  are  left,  to  equalize  the  strains  upon  the  bed-plate 
when  the  nuts  are  tightened  on  the  foundation  bolts.     Where  the 
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bottom  of  casting  is  rough,  or  the  top  of  foundation  lia$  not  been 

fitted  to  the  engine-bed,  the  engine  should  be  leveled  and  supported 

apon  liners  (not  wedges)  and  the  nuts  screwed  up  lightly.     Then 

pack  in  well-mixed  cement  and  slabs  of  roofing  slate  until  all  the 

cr-rt^cks  are  tilled.     It  takes  about  one  week  for  this  mixture  to  get 

hard  ;  but  it  is  cheap  and  durable,  and  while  it  is  hardening  the 

otli<3T  work  of  cleaning  and  putting  the  engine  together  can  go  on 

^v-itliout  interruption.     During  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  set  up 

*   ^fcat  deal  of  heavy  machinery  by  bedding  in  this  way,  and  after 

tli^    cement  had  hardened  I  took  careful  measurements  and  found 

^l^^^t  the  beds  had  not  moved  or  sprung.     I  have  yet  to  hear  of  my 

^^*^t  piece  of  machinery  set  in  the  manner  just  described  coming 

^^^o^e  or  giving  any  trouble  whatsoever. 

hile  I  think  of  it,  I  wish  to  mention  a  curious  circumstance 

1;  occurred  in  connection  with  our  heater  connections.     The 

ine  cylinder  for  some  unknown  reason  began  to  cut,  and  the 

wM  steam  ports  in  the  cylinder  of  our  steam  pump  became 

'pped  up.     Subsecfuent  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  a 

am  valve  in  the  pipe  connecting  with  the  scum  chamber  of  the 

«iter  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  out,  was  badly  out  of  order, 

that  the  scum  and  grit  arose  and  backed  up  into  the  steam- 

^6,  and  were  carried  thence  to  the  pump  and  engine.     I  at  once 

the  pipe  separated,  and  it  is  connected  only  when  we  wish  to 

^w  out  the  heater.     After  this  is  done  the  pipe  union  is  slacked 

,  so  that  if  there  were  any  leak  it  would  appear  at  once.     This 

volves  the  use  of  two  globe  valves  instead  of  one.     My  experi- 

ce  in  this  direction  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 

^Dgerous  thing  to  coniiect  the  steam  pipe  leading  to  pumps  and 

gines  with  heaters,  because,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  leak 

1;  any  time,  the  grit  and  dirt  are  almost  certain  to  cut  all  the 

yhnders. 

These  few  practical  suggestions  seem  to  prove  that  while  we  as 

Engineers  are  unquestionably  advancing  in  some  directions,  we  are 

Retrograding  in  others. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Oberlln  Smith, — Upon  this  paper  I  merely  wish  to  take  up 
one  of  the  good  points  discussed,  and  say  that  we  can,  none  of 
us,  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  practice  of  designing  all  the 
reciprocating  members  of  machines  so  that  the  termini  of  rubbing 
services  will  "  wipe"  past  each  other,  as  Mr,  Lyne  terms  it,  thus 
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preventing  the  abominable  evil  of  "  shouldering."     This  I 
very  early  in  my  engineering  experience,  by  being  obliged  to 
inside  of  the  box  frame  of  a  120  H.  P.  horizontal  engine  tocU^ 
and  file  away  the  lower  side  of  the  flat  guides,  for  about  1  inch 
each  end,  because  these  guides  were  about  2  inches  longer  than  t- — 
stroke  plus  the  length  of  the  cross-head  brasses.     The  upper  si^^ 
was  easy  enough  and  was  a  good  place  to  learn  delicate  chippin^ 
The  operation  had  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  twc^ 
and  as  the  conglomerate  of  black  grease,  furnace  ashes,  and  bra** 
dust  usually  lay  about  an  inch  deep  in  the  confined  space  withi  ^- 
the  frame,  and  was  of  the  consistency  of  rich  molasses,  the  job  ws^ 
not  a  pleasant  one.     Of  course,  the  trouble  could  all  have  bee^ 
remedied  by  three  inches  of  common-sense  applied  in  shortening 
the  guides,  or  lengthening  the  cross-head   by  that  amount,  thu 
giving  half  an  inch  to  wipe  over  at  each  end. 

In  the  building  of  punching  presses  and  other  machinery  having 
reciprocating  slides,  I  always  pay  particular  attention  to  this  point 
The  only  case  where  it  cannot  be  properly  carried  out  is  where  a 
slide  has  an  end  adjustment  greater  than  its  stroke^  although  in 
practice  the  different  positions  to  which  it  is  adjusted  at  different 
times  will  usually  average  up  the  wear,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble. 

I  think  the  best  plan  in  all  such  constructions  is  to  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  following  out  the  principle,  advocated  more  than 
once  by  Professor  Sweet  before  this  Society,  of  making  both  mem- 
bers of  a  sliding  mechanism  the  same  length.  For  instance,  a  nut 
should  be  as  long  as  the  threaded  part  of  its  screw,  etc.  •  This  prin- 
ciple is  difficult  to  follow  in  some  cases,  such  as  a  lathe  carriage 
upon  its  bed,  where  the  traverse  is  very  long  compared  with  the 
limit  of  length  necessary  in  the  carriage,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
idea  in  mind  wherever  possible.  In  general,  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  shouldering  screws  down  to  a  diameter  as  small  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  thread  in  all  parts  not  subjected  to  actual  wear.  Not 
only  do  members  of  a  machine,  which  reciprocate  upon  or  within 
one  another  without  the  ends  "  wiping  "  past,  wear  to  a  "  shoul- 
der," but  they  also  wear  out  of  parallel,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Lyne's 
rod,  Fig.  163. 

Mr.  W,  J.  Creelman, — The  portion  of  Mr.  Lyne's  paper  rela- 
tive to  bedding  engines  on  sulphur  is  interesting  to  me,  from  the 
fact  that  his  experience  with  that  material  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  my  own.  Our  practice,  generally,  is  to  use  sulphur  for  bedding 
engines,  but  in  a  thin  body  allowing  not  more  than  one-sixteenth 
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of  an  inch  in  the  thinnest  part.  The  sulphur  will  readily  flow 
into  tliis  space  if  it  has  not  been  kept  hot  so  long  as  to  become 
thickened  or  waxy,  and  in  fourteen  years'  experience  I  have  never 
had  a  case  where  it  worked  loose. 

I   knew  of  one  case,  however,  where  the  parties  erecting  the 

engine  neglected  to  fill  the  anchor  bolt  holes  with  clay  or  cement, 

whiclx  resulted  in  the  sulphur  running  into  the  holes  and  uniting 

the  bolts  so  fast  to  the  cap  stone  that  they  could  not  be  budged. 

W'hen  the  foundation  settled,  it  naturally  loosened  at  the  bottom 

of    cap  stone,  and  no  amount  of  tightening  on  the  anchor  bolts 

could  help  it.     The  remedy  was  to  wedge  up  under  the  eaj>  stone 

and  pour  in  thin  cement,  which  answered  very  well,  as  the  engine 

liad    light  work;  but  more  heroic  measures  would  probably  have 

l>eoTi  necessary  under  more  exacting  conditions.     In  this  instance, 

^f     course,  the   trouble   should   not   be  chargeable  to  the  use  of 

^^^Iphur,  but  to  the  improper  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

-A.t  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lyne  that  cement  will  make 

^  Sood  job,  as  I  have  frequently  used  it ;  and  good  cement,  especi- 

^*-*y    Portland,  will  give   sat isf a ^^tory  results,  as  it   becomes  very 

^^^vd.     It  requires,  however,  more  space  between  the  bed  and  cap 

^^one  than  does  the  sulphur.     In  the  case  Mr.  Lyne  refers  to,  the 

^^ct  that  the  sulphur  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  seems  to 

^^^«  to  be  one  reason  why  it  proved  a  failure. 

M7\  C,  S,  Button, — In  this  connection,  yesterday,  some  member 
^^ked  for  the  result  of  experience  in  regard  to  lubrication  of  engines. 
~^t:  reminded  me  of  an  experience  I  had  recently  in  an  engine-room 
^^iiere  an  engine  cylinder  failed  to  lubricate,  for  what  reason  is  not 
^*"et  determined,  but  the  simple  fact  was  that  the  lubrication  was 
imperfect.     The  valve  was  a  balanced  Allen  valve.     There  was  no 
difficulty  with  that,  but  the  cylinder  did  not  lubricate.     I  will  not 
^0  any  further  into  the  conditions  than  to  say  that  it  was  a  30  x  36 
engine  running  about  135  revolutions.     It  was  continuous  work. 
Tunning  wood-pulp  grinders'  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night.     It  was  first  tried  by  the  users  of  the  engine  to  put  addi- 
tional oil-cups  at  the  indicator  holes;  but  as  the  ports  were  on  the 
side,  nearly  all  the  lubrication  that  went  in  that  way  was  carried 
out,  and  what  was  finally  done  was  to  tap  holes  in  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  and  to  attach  an  ordinary  sight- 
feed  lubricator  and  feed  the  oil  into  the  center  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  bottom,  which  obviated  all  difficulty ;  and  there  has  been  no 
further  trouble  with  it. 
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Mr.  A.  K,  Mansfield, — I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  making  valve  stems,  that  in  these  times  it  is  customary 
with  some  builders  to  use  cold-rolled  steel  for  such  purposes,  and 
the  custom  also  is,  for  some  kinds  of  engines — perhaps  the  larger 
sizes — to  avoid  turning  down  the  valve  stem,  but  to  get  a  new  stem 
when  the  old  one  is  worn. 

J/>*.  J,  II,  Cooper, — 1  would  simply  suggest  that  it  has  beenonr 
custom  to  make  that  part  larger,  so  that,  if  it  wears  unequally,  yon 
can  turn  it  down  and  save  all  the  other  parts.  We  found  also  that 
they  are  better  made  of  wrought  iron  than  steel.  Wrought  iron 
will  last  a  great  deal  longer  than  steel  will  for  such  purposes. 

Mr,  E,  F.  C.  Davis, — I  would  like  to  say  our  experience  is  just 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Cooper's.  We  find  that  steel  is  the  best.  You 
must  take  a  piece  of  steel,  and  hammer  it  out  yourself.  We  find 
that  the  cure  for  that  sort  of  wear  is  to  make  the  stufiing-boxee 
extremely  long  and  deep,  and  it  will  partake  somewhat  of  the 
qualities  of  a  straight-line  engine  stufting-box. 
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CCCXLVIII. 

02^"^   THE   LONGITUDINAL    RIVETED  JOINTS  OF 

STEAM-BOILER  SHELLS. 

BT  JOHN  H.  COOPEB,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  initial  statement  to  the  English  Lloyd's  rules  for  steam- 
boilers  is  embodied  in  the  following  words:  "The  strength  ol 
circular  shells  to  be  calculated  from  the  strength  of  the  longitudinal 
joints," — which  assures  us  that  this  part  of  the  boiler  should  be 
P^oj>erly  proportioned. 

To  these  rules  a  memorandum  is  added :  "  In  anv  case  where  the 
strength  of  the  longitudinal  joint  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  experi- 
^^^^nt  to  be  greater  than  given  by  this  formula  (Lloyd's),  the  actual 
^^i^ength  may  be  taken  in  the  calculation." 

liater  on,  Lloyd's  rules  (under  the  head  of  "  Periodical  Surveys," 
^^gardiiig  the  examination  of  boilers  after  they  have  been  several 
5* ^ars  in  service)  say:  ''The  safe  working  pressure  is  to  be  deter- 
^^*^ined  by  their  actual  condition." 

These  statements  lie  in  the  line  of  practical  efficiency,  and  point 
^^  the  necessity  of  providing  material  in  accordance  with  the 
-^^quirement  of  the  load  to  be  carried. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  collect  and  compare  data  on 
tiTiis  subject  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great  disparity  of  rules  for 
determining  the  working  pressure  permissible  for  boilers. 

The  case  is  clear  by  simple  reasoning  on  the  data  collated,  that 
\)oilers  are  held  together,  it  would  seem,  more  ^by  conforniity  to 
Tule  than  l)y  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

But  of  course  the  true  course  to  pursue  is  to  give  to  each  mem- 
ber its  proper  allowance  of  section,  in  order  that  the  components 
of  the  joint  shall  have  an  equal  chance  under  strain  according  to  its 
resisting  power. 

The  diminished  strength  of  the  shell  of  a  boiler  by  the  longitu- 
dinal joint  is  well  known,  and  it  becomes  good  engineering  so  to 
proportion  its  parts  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength  possible 
within  the  limits  of  practical  economy. 


ta 
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When  it  became  necessary  to  assure  themselves  confidently  of  the 
permanent  safety  of  a  structnre  composed  of  plates  held  together 
by  rivets,  engineers  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  a  certain 
allotment  of  rivet  section  to  plate  section  at  the  joints  was  neces- 
sary, and  that  these  sections  were  found  to  be  nearly  equal  in  the 
strongest  joints. 

The  experiments  of  Fairbairn,  conducted  in  the  year  1838, 
proved  that  *'the  sectional  area  of  the  rivets  in  a  joint  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  plate  through  the  rivet- 
holes/' 

Subsequent  experiments  by  Clark  on  riveted  plates  for  the  Bri- 
tannia and  Conway  Tubular  Bridge  fully  corroborate  the  above 
statement.  His  conclusion  was:  ''The  collective  area  of  the  rivets 
is  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  plate  through  the  rivet-holes,*' 

This  relation  of  the  components  of  the  joint  in  course  of  time 
became  embodied  in  the  English  Board  of  Trade  rules  and  in 
Lloyd's  rules  now  in  force,  regulating  the  construction  of  steam- 
boilers.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  Philadelphia  steam-boiler 
inspection  ordinance,  first  formulated  in  1882. 

EefeiTing  now  to  those  rules  only  which  relate  to  the  proportions 
of  the  longitudinal  joints  of  the  cylindrical  shells  of  boilers,  we  arc 
prepared  to  say  they  may  be  most  conveniently  presented  by  the 
following  notation  and  formulae : 

NOTATION. 

A  =  Percentage  of  punched  plate  to  the  solid  plate. 

B=  Percentage  of  driven  rivet  section  to  the  solid  plate. 

(7=  The  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  which  the  boiler  is 

allowed  to  carry. 
a  =  Area  of  driven  rivet,  or  rivet-hole. 
d  =  Diameter  of  rivet-hole, 
n  =  Number  of  rows  of  rivets. 
jp  =  Pitch  of  rivets. 
t  =  Thickness  of  plates. 
R  =  Radius  of  boiler  shell. 
S  =  Ultimate  shearing  strength  of  rivets  in  lbs.  per  square  inch 

of  section. 
T=  Ultimate  tensile  strength  of  plates  in  lbs.  per  square  inch 

of  section, 
y  =  Factor  of  safety. 
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=  Limit  of  elasticity  in  the  plates  in  lbs,  per  square  inch  of 
section. 
Percentage  of  joint  strength. 

«  least  of  -^  or  5  should  be  inserted  in  the  formula  C, 
dimensions  in  inches. 
\  notation  and  the  formulfle  mutually  explain  each  other. 

-^  =      ~^  (1)5 

^=r" «' 

^  __  t  {A  or  B)  T 

Tliese  formulffi  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  guidance  of  the 
^'^B'pector  in  ascertaining  the  exact  strength  of  the  joints  in  the 
^oil^rs  which  come  under  his  care,  and  which  enable  him  to 
^^terniine  the  working  pressure  of  steam  allowable  under  the 
^^^^l^e.  They  do  not,  however,  enable  the  ];)oiler-maker  to  deter- 
^^irie  directly  that  proportion  of  pitch  which  he  should  use  with 
^^y  given  plate  thickness  and  rivet  diameter,  in  order  to  secure  the 
^^^"oiigest  joint  and  which  will  also  pass  the  highest  inspection. 

To  secure  these  results  the  following  simple  formulse  were  devised 
^y  the  writer  (early  in  1882),  in  which  the  notation  given  above  is 
^^^Tiilarly  employed,  and  which  may  be  thus  expressed. 

I'or  single-riveted^  joints,  when  iron  plates  are  secured  by  iron 
^^vets  and  when  the  plate  thickness  and  rivet  diameter  are  given,. 
^t.  IS  desired  to  find  a  pitch  that  will  secure  equality  of  plate  and. 
^ivet  section — the  formulae  will  be  : 

P  =  -7  +  ^ (4> 

This  plainly  means  that  the  pitch  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
rivet-hole,  divided  by  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  to  the  result 
of  which  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  hole  must  be  added. 

For  multiple  riveted  joints,  when  iron  plates  are  secured  by 
iron  rivets,  the  same  formula  is  used  with  the  addition  only  of  n, 
representing  the  number  of  rows  of  rivets,  thus: 

p^  -z — \'  d (5). 
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The  different  resistiDg  power  of  equal  areas  of  sectioiiy  as  many 
times  found  by  tests  of  the  shearing  stress  of  the  rivets  and  the 
tensile  stress  of  the  plates,  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  make- 
up of  these  rules.  They  are  treated  in  all  eases  as  equals  under 
the  strains  of  continued  use.     That  is  to  say — 

The  Philadelphia  Boiler  Ordinance  and  the  English  rales  alike 
impliedly  declare :  The  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets  is  just  equal 
to  the  teneional  strength  of  the  plates  per  square  inch  of  area  in 
boilers  made  of  iron  plates  and  iron  rivets. 

If  any  one  takes  exception  to  this  treatment  of  the  two  strains, 
the  formulce  permit  him  to  introduce  his  own  figures  of  difference 
into  their  make-up,  by  which  he  can  get  a  result  in  accordance  with 
his  own  belief;  but  of  the  mathematical  base,  embodied  in  the 
formulae,  we  are  sure. 

For  single  and  multiple  riveted  joints  when  steel  plates  are 
secured  by  iron  or  steel  rivets,  the  relative  resistance  of  the  plates 
'to  tension  and  of  the  rivets  to  .shear  must  be  inserted  in  the  formula. 

First,  let  us  assume,  as  the  rules  for  inspection  have  done  and  do 
in  all  cases,  tliat,  area  for  area  subjected  to  stress  and  acting  together, 
iranpliites  and  iron  rivets  are  equal  in  resistance. 

The  *^  Best "  Staffordshire  iron  boiler  plates  will  stand  48,000. 
lbs.  T.  per  square  inch  of  section;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Lloyd's  limit  all  best  iron  plates  and  rivets  alike  to  47,000  lbs. 

'^e  Philadelphia  Ordinance  will  pass  iron  plates  which  have 

-shown  on  test  a  T,  of  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  will  allow 

'  no  more  whatever  the  plates  may  show,  and  will  give  full  credit 

to  a  joint  in  which  the  driven  rivets  have  equal  section  to  the 

punched  plates. 

And  yet  we  well  know  it  to  be  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  shearing 
strength  is  less  than  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  material. 

Mr.  William  H.  Shock's  experiments  on  American  iron  gave  as 
a  mean  for  single  shear  41,033  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  78,030 
lbs.  for  double  shear,  these  experiments  being  made  upon  iron 
bolts  in  a  shearing  device  which  did  not  include  the  uncertain 
element  of  friction  by  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  plates  when  bound 
closely  by  the  rivets  of  a  riveted  joint  made  in  the  usual  way. 

When  iron  rivets  are  used  with  steel  plates,  they  are  accepted, 
under  the  rules,  for  just  what  they  are  worth  under  shear,  and  no 
more.  The  English  rules  say  :  "  Iron  rivets  in  steel  boilers  should 
have  a  section  of  V  ^f  ^^^  plate  section."  Steel  rivets  must  be 
calculated  from  their  actual  strength  to  resist  shearing;  and  for  these 
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« 

the  fraction  J|  wijl  express  the  larger  area  they  must  have  to  the 
plates  with  which  tliey  are  used  to  make  joints,  simply  because  steel 
plates  show  an  ultimate  7".  of  28  tons,  and  steel  rivets  an  ultimate 
S.  of  23  tons  per  square  inch  of  section. 

The  old  rules  published  by  Fairbairn,  and  used  by  him  and  by 
many  boiler-makers  since,  are  obsolete  now,  in  the  light  of  the  later 
method  of  proportioning  joints  and  the  laws  which  sanction  their 
use,  although  he  furnished  the  first  material  for  the  base  upon 
which  this  law  has  been  built. 

From  an  extended  list  of  all  iron  single  joints,  proportioned  on 
the  principle  of  equality  of  sectional  areas,  the  percentage  of  joint 
strength  to  the  solid  plate  will  reaclv  to  .64  and  in  double  joints  to 
.78,  and  be  practically  tight  under  pressures  up  to  say  100  lbs.  of 
steam  per  square  inch — a  material  increase  over  the  oft-quoted 
figures  of  .56  and  .70,  originated  and  recommended  by  Fairbairn. 

If  we  accept  the  inspection  laws  referred  to,  assuming  even 
results  of  the  two  strains,  then  rules  4  and  5  will  find  the  proper 
pitches  for  boiler  joints  made  of  iron  plates  and  iron  rivets;  but  in 
composite  boiler  shells  the  introduction  of  symbols  representing 
the  actual  powers  of  resistance  of  the  components  will  be  necessary : 
we  will  then  have  for  double  or  multiple  joints: 

which  can  be  applied  also  to  an  all-iron  joint  or  to  joints  made  of 
other  niaterials  than  the  usual  iron  and  steel. 

In  formula  6  may  be  inserted  the  elastic  limit  E  oi  the  plates 
instead  of  the  ultimate  tensile  strength,  and  with  this  should  also 
be  inserted  the  stress  at  which  the  shearing  of  the  rivet  begins, 
together  with  a  factor  of  safety  corresponding  to  the  requirement 
of  these  important  factors. 

If  we  desire  to  find  the  pitch  of  the  rivets,  when  the  rivet  diame- 
ter and  a  certain  percentage  of  joint  strength  are  given,  we  may 
use  the  following  formula  : 

P  =  (100- j^)    "^  ^ ^' 

This  does  not  include  the  thickness  of  the  plates;  it  relates  only 
to  the  proportion  existing  between  the  distance  from  center  to  cen- 
ter of  the  rivet  holes  and  the  space  between  the  holes. 

Other  convenient  formulae  are  readily  obtained  from  Ay  -B,  and 
(7,  by  transposition ;  as,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  know  the  S. 
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to  which  the  rivets  are  exposed  in  any  particular  ease  after  all  th 
elements  have  been  obtained — the  formula  will  take  this  shape: 

and  will  give  the  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  cross-section  to  which 
the  rivets  are  subjected  in  the  seam  by  the  steam  pressure  CJ  which> 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Ordinance  formula. 

The  rivet-hole  determines  the  size  and  measure  of  the  rivet  after* 
it  is  driven,  because  it  is  then  filled  by  it;  and  in  making  calcula- 
tions with  the  aid  of  these  formulae,  the  trade  sizes  of  the  rivets 
mtist  not  be  taken. 

In  punching  holes  for  rivets  in  boiler  plates,  it  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice to  use  punches  jV  ^^  ^"  i"^^^  greater  in  diameter  than  the  trade 
diameter  of  the  rivets,  and  it  is  also  usual  to  make  the  dies  which 
are  used  with  the  punches  -^  of  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  punches  to  be  used  wdth  them.  The  result  of  this  method  is 
to  make  conical  holes  in  the  plates,  corresponding  to  the  sizes  of 
punch  and  die. 

If  the  punched  holes  are  net  to  the  dimensions  of  the  punch  and 
die  here  given,  and  if  the  material  of  the  plate  immediately  around 
the  hole  has  not  suflFered  in  the  act  of  punching,  then  the  proper 
size  of  holes  to  be  used  in  the  formula  would  be  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  conical  holes  so  made,  instead  of  -^"  larger  than  the  punch, 
as  they  are  usually  assumed  to  be. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  material  of  the  plates  border- 
ing the  holes  is  weakened  by  the  detrusion  of  the  punch;  to  what 
distance  this  reaches  from  the  surface  of  visible  separation  of  the 
metal  may  not  be  definitely  known,  and  must  necessarily  be  differ- 
ent  with  different  materials  and  punches — but  it  is  certain  to  be 
a  small  measurable  distance  into  the  plate  around  the  hole. 

If  we  take  the  diameter  of  the  punched  holes  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  die,  we  will  not  be  far  from  the  actual  state  of  the  case, 
especially  as  some  of  this  disturbed  metal  is  removed  by  the  reamer 
or  crushed  by  the  drift-pin. 

We  are  safe  in  this  assumption  in  so  far  as  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  joint  is  concerned,  because,  as  usually  happens  in  ruptare, 
the  plates  give  way,  while  the  rivets  rarely  fail;  and  again,  the 
plates  suffer  loss  of  substance  by  wear  and  waste,  while  the  rivets 
are  preserved  against  deterioration,  and  therefore  the  initial  strength 
of  the  plates  ought  to  be  favored. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  the  suggestion  is  here  made  that  when  we 
wish  to  determine  pitches  from  given  plates  and  rivets,  that  we  use 
the  greater  diameter  of  the  punched  hole,  whatever  that  may  be, 
for  the  quantity  expressed  by  a  in  all  of  these  formute,  and  that 
we  assume  the  rivet  diameter  to  be  that  of  the  lesser  diameter,  or 
reamed-out  diameter  of  the  rivet-hole. 

The  result  of  this  apportionment  of  the  material  will  be  effect- 
ively to  strengthen  the  plates,  which  all  experience  has  proven  to  be 
necessary :  so  that  while  this  decision  appears  to  be  against  reason 
and  the  isolated  facts  of  experiment — the  resistance  to  shearing 
always  proving  less  than  that  to  direct  tension  in  the  same 
material — it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  strain  on 
the  plates  and  rivets  are  not  direct  in  the  ordinary  lap-joint  as 
they  are  used  in  a  boiler,  the  plates  being  subjected  to  some  trans- 
verse strain  while  under  tension,  and  the  rivets  to  some  tensile 
strain  while  under  shear. 

Strictly  speaking,  th«  plate  loses  what  is  punched  out  of  it, 
together  with  the  metal  destroyed  around  the  punched  hole,  and 
the  rivet  gains  by  whatever  increased  diameter  it  gets  in  the  pro- 
cess of  riveting.  They  should  be  estimated  upon  what  they  actn- 
all}^  are  when  the  joint  is  made  up. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Scheffler, — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  paper 
which  has  just  been  presented  to  us.  I  frfJly  concur  with  Mr. 
Cooper  in  his  remarks,  and  also  with  Mr.  Parker.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  a  boiler-manufacturer  cannot  tell  into  whose  hands 
the  boiler  he  makes  is  to  be  placed,  and  how  it  will  be  used  after  it 
is  set  up,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  building  a  boiler  and  feel  sure  that  he  has  arranged  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  strength  of  the  rivets  of  the  joints 
and  the  strength  of  the  shell,  so  that  they  will  be  practically  the 
same  thing.  It  is  almost  impossible,  of  course,  to  get  them  exactly 
the  same ;  I  think  that  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  on  a  riveted 
joint  is  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength  of  the  shell,  and  I 
would  also  add  that  the  estimates  which  we  have  had  made  iu  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  boiler  shells  that  have  been  stamped  a  cer- 
tain tensile  strength  always  run  up  above  the  stamp.  I  never  knew 
of  a  case  that  had  the  tensile  strength  down  below  the  limit  of  the 
stamp.  For  instance,  with  plate  which  is  stamped  60,000  pounds, 
which  is  the  customary  tensile  strength  for  the  boilers  which  are  used 
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on  land,  we  always  find  that  the  actual  tensile  strength  is  from  60,- 
000  to  68,000  pounds,  sometimes  running  up  to  70,000.  Of  coarse 
when  it  gets  to  70,000  pounds,  unless  the  reduction  of  area  is  up 
to  its  proper  limit  of  50  per  cent.,  it  is  not  a  good  plate  to  use.  I 
would  also  add  that  in  these  cases  where  the  tensile  strength  has 
been  increased  beyond  the  stamp,  that  the  reduction  of  area  baa 
also  increased.  We  have  had  a  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
plates  have  run  up  to  68,000  pounds  tensile  strength  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  area  has  been  as  high  as  58  per  cent.  This  is  ordinary  steel 
which  is  being  made  nowadays  by  buying  of  the  manufacturers  of 
first-class  steel  plate. 

Prof.  F,  R,  Hutton, — The  point  which  Mr.  Scheffler  raises  is 
one  of  considerable  interest.  I  had  in  my  experience  lately  a  case 
where  some  copper  was  to  hav^e  a  tensile  strength  of  34,000  pounds 
under  the  specificatiouE — 34,500  I  think  was  tlie  figure — and  an 
elongation  of  25  per  cent.,  for  locomotive  fire-boxes.  A  thoroughly 
reliable  firm  in  New  York  asked  me  to  certify  to  the  sample  of 
copper  which  they  sent,  as  possessing  those  qualities,  in  order  to 
secure  the  contract  they  were  after.  I  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  tensile  strength  in  excess  of  33,000,  but  that  I  always  got 
a  much  higher  elongation  than  called  for  by  the  requirements  of 
the  specification — less  tensile  strength  and  greater  elongation. 
The  machine  with  which  the  test  was  made  was  one  of  Fairbanks' 
screw  machines,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  make  that  test  very  fast. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the  very  difficulty  by  which 
these  gentlemen  were  hampered  in  competing  for  the  contract — 
the  specifications  were  based  on  the  results  of  tests  made,  by  a 
hydraulic  machine  and  made  very  rapidly.  I  suggested  that  they 
take  this  particular  brand  of  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  and  try  it 
in  a  hydraulic  machine.  They  did  so,  and  found  they  had  no  difli- 
culty  in  getting  the  results  they  were  after. 

I  speak  of  this  because  it  is  in  confirmation  of  a  matter  which  is 
in  the  line  of  the  Society's  wortc,  and  exactly  brings  out  the  point 
of  this  difference  between  one  set  of  persons'  investigations  and 
those  of  others,  the  difference  being  the  result  of  the  methods  of  test. 

Mr,  n,  H,  Suplee, — In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Kirkaldy's  rule  for  tests,  which  may  be  familiar  to  many  of 
the  members,  viz.,  the  measurement  of  the  tensile  strength  referred 
to  the  cross-section  after  fracture,  thus  taking  the  elongation  into 
account,  Mud  making  the  results  in  every  case  comparable. 

Mr,  C.  II,  Parker, — There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  speak 
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of  whicli  18  called  to  my  mind  by  what  Mr.  Scbeffler  says.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  strains  brought  to  bear  on  the  seams  of  a  boiler  in 
actual  practice  can  almost  be  said  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  those 
strains  are  the  most  troublesome  to  deal  with.  There  is  no  know- 
ing how  great  a  strain  we  may  bring  on  any  seam  of  a  boiler  by 
unequal  temperatures.  We  have  no  instruments  to  measure  it. 
While  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
material  we  use,  and  its  value  so  long  as  conditions  are  uniform, 
a]]  those  disappear  when  causes  which  we  cannot  measure  obtain, 
and  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  to  secure  absolute  safety  we 
must  work  in  a  direction  that  will  enable  us  to  judge  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  when  the  dangerous  limit  is  being  approached  by 
these  strains  of  unequal  temperatures.  This  is  one  particular  point 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  cover  in  a  future  paper,  also  a  possible 
seam  which  I  think  will  meet  the  case,  and  upon  which  experi- 
ments are  now  being  made,  and  special  machinery  has  been  con- 
structed for  making  it.  I  hope  to  add  something  to  our  knowledge 
in  regard  to  boiler  construction  that  will  be  entirely  in  advance  of 
what  we  have  at  present. 

The  President. — Reference  has  been  made  in  this  discussion  to 
two  or  three  matters  which  indicate  the  value  that  may  result  from 
the  subject  started  during  this  session,  in  the  direction  of  securing 
standards.  Here  we  have  been  discussing  the  proper  form  of 
riveted  joints,  a  subject  that  every  boiler-maker  has  been  over  and 
over  hundreds  of  times,  and  which  is  still  being  done  all  over  this 
country  as  well  as  others.  Surely  a  great  economy  of  time  and 
thought  would  be  accomplished,  had  we  some  series  of  standard 
forms  of  riveted  joints  which  could  be  referred  to  in  some  distinct 
manner  by  number,  and  the  adoption  of  which  for  any  particular 
case  would  indicate  a  definite  character  of  joint,  a  definite  ratio  of 
strength  relatively  to  the  section  of  the  sheet.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  point  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  referred  to — the  manner  of 
making  tests — and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
the  Society  which  has  that  matter  under  consideration  will  be 
accomplished  during  this  year,  and  that  the  result  will  be  conducive 
to  the  adoption  of  some  standard  form  of  making  tests  whereby  the 
tests  made  in  various  places  shall  be  comparable. 

As  pertinent  to  that  matter  I  wish  to  record  my  own  hope  that 
the  tendency  will  be  in  the  preparation  of  formulas  in  which 
strength  of  materials  is  involved,  to  the  substitution  of  figures  in- 
dicating elastic  strength  rather  than  ultimate  strength.     We  are  all 
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coming  to  recognize  more  and  more  the  fact  that  the  elastic  limi 
of  a  material  is  the  true  factor  that  we  liave  to  deal  with,  and  cer — 
talnly  it  would  be  better,  as  rapidly  as  that  fact  is  definitely  ascer — =" 
tained,  to  substitute  it  in  our  working  formula  for  the  figure  indi — 
eating  ultimate  strength,  and  dividing  that  by  some  factor  of  Bafety.^. 

Mr.  Cooper, — Of  course  all  statements  and  all  experimeDts 
lating  to  boilers  and  boiler  materials  must  be  very  interesting  an 
very  valuable,  but  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  tli 
object  of  this  paper,  which  is  to  present  a  series  of  rules  that  willS 

tell  us  exactly  where  we  are  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  material 

to  be  provided  in  the  joints.     We  have  for  years  had  in  all  onr  en — 
gineering  books  the  deductions  of  Fairbairn  that  a  single  riveted^ 
joint  has  56.100  of  the  strength  of  the  solid  sheet,  and  that  a  doablcar 
riveted  joint  has  70.100.     All  have  used  those  proportions,  believ- 
ing them  correct,  because  emanating  from  such  high  authority  as 
Fairbairn.     The  formula  of  equality  of  areas  has  been  embodied  in 
the  laws  which  govern  inspection.     Therefore  we  are  required  to 
follow  them.     In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  boiler  joints  must  be 
made  to  suit  the  inspectors.     We  know  that  the  United   States 
government  published  regulations  do  not  define  the  proportions  of 
the  joint  at  all.    This  calls  loudly  for  standards,  just  as  our  Presi- 
dent has  said.     But  these  formulas — whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  engineers  anywhere — must  stand  as  a  base  to  work  from.    When 
we  come  to  formula  6,  a  boiler-maker  will  say  :  "  Now,  I  will  not 
have  a  joint  made  in  which  the  areas  of  the  two  sections  are  equal, 
because  I  know  by  experiment  that  the  shearing  strength  of  an  iron 
rivet  is  much  less  than  the  tensional  strength  of  an  iron  plate,  area 
for  area."     This  formula  enables  him  to  provide  exactly  for  these 
differences. 

Again,  if  the  boiler  be  a  composite  one,  in  which  steel  plates  are 
used  with  iron  rivets,  we  may  insert  the  shearing  strength,  and  the 
tensile  strength  as  determined  by  experiment,  into  the  formula. 
The  formula  meets  these  cases,  and  is  just  as  reliable  as  the  area  or 
multiplication  table.  I  think,  then,  this  formula  must  stand  as,  at 
least,  an  effort  in  the  line  of  getting  at  a  standard,  of  knowing  ex- 
actly from  the  material  what  strength  there  is  in  a  joint,  and  not 
going  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  boiler-makers. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Scheffler  in  reference  to  the  variable 
rules  of  inspection  are  very  true.  Boilers  that  will  pass  Phila- 
delphia insj)ectors  will  not  pass  those  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment.    The  latter  are  not  favorable  to  the  wider  pitches.     We  know 
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from  experience,  say  for  |  steel  plates,  up  to  3^  to  8|-  pitch,  the  boiler 
will  be  ti<^ht.  But  these  formulsB  stand  snre  as  an  engineering  con- 
stant for  the  engineer  to  have  by  him  for  proportioning  rivet  joints. 

One  more  remark  I  would  make.  In  all  engineering  structures 
where  it  is  important  to  know  exactly  the  strains  that  are  put  upon 
the  material,  we  are  certainly  on  safer  ground,  when  we  proportion 
our  structure  according  to  the  quality  of  material,  and  that  accord- 
ing to  what  experiment  has  shown  to  be  the  strength  of  each  part 

Mr.  Scheffler. — There  is  a  remark  I  would  like  to  make,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  formulae  4  and  5  would 
be  of  very  little  service  when  you  take  number  6.  It  seems  that 
formula  number  6  ought  to  be  used  at  all  times  instead  of  either  4 
or  5,  or  rather  formula  number  4  could  be  substituted  for  number  6, 
eliminating  n  in  order  to  use  it  for  single  riveted  joints.  Mr. 
Cooper  says  that  the  shearing  strengtli  of  the  rivets  compared  with 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  material,  whether  iron  or  steel,  ought 
always  to  come  into  the  proper  proportion  of  the  joints.  In  that 
case  number  4  and  number  5  would  disappear  entirely. 

Prof.  Denton — I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cooper  it  he  knows  of  any  ex- 
periments upon  the  boiler  plate  in  the  line  Mr.  Parker  raised,  the 
plate  being  hot  while  testing — ^ashot  as  it  would  be  from  the  action 
of  flame.  Wc  know  that  this  question  of  heat  on-  steel  plate  causes 
it  to  have  a  certain  weakness  of  itself  aside  from  the  weakness  that 
the  rivet  might  have. 

Mr.  Cooper. — In  answer  to  that,  I  present  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  tenacity  of  wronght- 
iron  and  steel  at  different  temperatures,  made  in  the  years  1832-33  by 
a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  byKollmann  in  1877-78 


Belativb  Tknacitt. 

Temperature. 

Experiments  by 
Com.  Frank.  Inst. 
1832-88. 

Experiments  by  Kollmann,  1877-78. 

r 

Degrees  Fah. 

Wronght  Iron. 

Fibrons  Wrought 
Iron. 

Fine  Grained 
Wrooghb  Iron. 

Bessemer  steel. 

82 

212 

392 

572 

982 

12J)2 
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The  factor  of  safety  is  intended  to  cover  this  as  well  as  irregular- 
ities of  tensile  strength  and  of  workmanship. 

Mr,  Parker, — I  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  testing 
under  tennperatures  at  which  plates  are  supposed  to  work  in  prac- 
tice, that  such  tests  have  been  made.  Much  new  information 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  established  by  these  experiments, 
that  were  made  very  carefully.  Samples  of  the  material,  I  think, 
are  in  existence  now,  which  show  the  physical  action  undor  the 
tests,  which  it  may  he  possible  for  me  to  show  to  the  Society ;  but 
the  deductions  seem  to  be  almost  conclusive  that  at  the  working 
temperature  (the  ordinary  working  temperature,  say,  of  a  high- 
pressure  boiler  running  150  or  160  pounds  pressure)  added  to  the 
increased  temperature  due  to  the  double  thickness  at  the  joints, 
and  from  imperfect  contact  and  scale  or  mud  deposits,  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  established  that  temperatures  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  450  to  50()  degrees  do  obtain.  Some  samples  of  mate- 
rial that  were  tested  did  show  a  marked  deterioration  in  value  at 
these  temperatures  compared  with  what  they  showed  when  tested 
cold  ;  and  that  point  alone  in  boiler  construction  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  points  to  be  investigated,  because,  as  I  said 
before,  the  causes  that  produce  these  excessive  temperatures  being 
admitted,  we  have  no  instruments  to-day  to  measure  the  strains 
brought  to  bear  from  these  causes,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
important  that  we  should  know  as  far  as  possible  what  actually 
does  take  place  under  such  conditions.  I  will  endeavor  to  present 
a  paper  at  our  Fall  Meeting  upon  this  subject,  with  the  method 
of  construction  of  boiler  proposed  to  meet  the  case. 

Mr,  E,  F.  C,  Davis, — It  just  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  overlooking 
one  very  important  way  by  which  we  can  get  at  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation. Every  time  a  boiler  explodes,  a  full-size  experiment  is 
made  under  the  actual  working  conditions  of  the  boiler,*  and  I 
think  that  a  great  deal  could  be  learned  by  studying  up  the  condi- 
tion of  the  boiler  immediately  after  an  explosion.  As  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  I  have  never  seen  a  boiler  yet  explode  through 
the  line  of  rivets,  but  I  have  seen  a  number  explode  around  through 
the  sheets,  missing  the  rivets  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  I  think 
that  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  additions  to  this 
paper.  I  think  that  we  can  get  at  the  actual  working  conditions 
under  which  boilers  are  used,  very  much  better  by  studying  explo- 
sions. The  explosions,  I  should  think,  would  indicate  where  the 
weak  points  are  in  a  boiler. 
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'he  President. — Such  a  record  of  explosions  is  kept  in  England, 
it  would  be  very  valuable  if  such  a  record  could  be  kept  in 
tl:»i^  country. 

"r.  F.  A.  Scheffler. — The  points  I  desire  to  bring  fgrward  in  dis- 

ing  this  paper  relate  more  particularly  to  those  causes  which  in 

tice  prevent  our  knowing,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  the 

iigth  of  a  seam  is,  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  actual 

,  fully  up  to  the  theoretic  deductions  we  obtain  by  the  Lloyds, 

Board  of  Trade,  or  Philadelphia  rules.     Mr.  Cooper's  rules  of 

cedure  seem  safe  and   proper  provided   the  data  relating  to 

ual  values  of  material  in  shear  and  tension  are  well  established 

<i  correct.    Nearly  all  our  present  information  on   this  point 

'^Ties  from  tests  made  under  conditions  entirely  different  from 

^386  existing  in  actual  use  of  a  steam  boiler.     To  enumerate : 

Mrst,  The  quality  of  boiler  plates  is  not  yet  so  uniform  as  to 

sume  safely' that  a  test  only  covering  a  percentage  of  the  whole 

n  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  whole. 

Furthermore,  the  difference   in   value  of  plates   by  the  same 
aker,  and  of  the  same  stock,  made  in  large  sheets,  as  compared 
ith  plates  of  small  sheets,  varies  greatly,  so  that  the  only  safe  way 
^  ^  to  test  every  plate. 

The  reason  of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  properly  and  uniformly 

^>eating  and  working  a  large  billet  as  compared  with  the  small  onci 

Second. — Given  uniform  quality,  we  have  this  additional  fact. 

^n  practice  the  seams  are  (at  high  pressures  and  hot  fires)  raised 

in  temperature  to  such  a  point  as  to  very  materially  affect  their 

tensile  value  at  the  working  temperature. 

This  same  increase  of  temperature  is  likewise  brought  about  by 
accumulations  of  sediment  or  scale,  which  cause  still  further  over- 
heating at  the  seams,  so  that  the  cold  test  value  of  our  plate  is  no 
basis  upon  which  to  proceed.  The  quality  of  the  good  boiler- 
rivets  of  commerce  is  much  more  certain  than  of  plates,  and  more 
to  be  depended  upon. 

As  Mr.  Cooper  states  in  substance,  the  plate  is  the  weaker 
factor. 

Boilers  in  practice  seldom  fail  from  the  shearing  of  the  rivets, 
but  generally  by  fracture  of  the  plates. 

My  deductions  from  the  above  are  that,  fully  to  establish  relia- 
ble data  upon  which  to  apply  the  rules  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
more  knowledge  and  tests  are  necessary  as  to  the  value  of  boiler 
plates  at  the  temperatures  obtaining  in  actual  use;  and  until  such 
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knowledge  is  established,  we  are  warranted  in  favoring  the  plat 
at  the  expense  of  the  rivet,  even  more  than  snggested  by  M 
Cooper. 

Too  much  attention  is  demanded  by  boiler  users  generally  i 
obtaining  an  absolute  tight-seamed  boiler  in  place  of  a  stroDj 
seamed  boiler,  and  while  a  tight  seam  is  desirable,  the  fact  remaii 
that  too  large  a  number  of  rivets  used  to  secure  an  absolutely  tig 
seam  may  reduce  the  strength.  (Sandy  Hook  and  Munhall  Exp 
Miss.  Kiver  Boat  Practice.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Jenks, — In  most  formulae  for  the  proportions  of  riv< 
ed  joints,  it  is  assumed  that  rivet  and  plate  should  be  of  equ 
strength.  If  any  difference  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
allowed,  it  is  usually  with  a  half  apology  to  theory  for  not  follo' 
ing  more  closely  its  teachings.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  01 
that  such  difference  is  in  full  accord  with  sound  theory,  thouj 
perhaps  better  recognized  in  practice  than  in  theory. 

Except  for  one  serious  defect,  the  "  Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay 
may  be  taken  to  represent  a  perfectly  designed  structure.  At  ai 
rate,  it  may  serve  to  bring  out  clearly  the  fact  that  a  structn 
should  be  so  designed  that  every  part  may  be  of  equal  strengt 
not  at  the  time  it  is  built,  but  at  the  time  of  its  failure. 

This  requires  the  taking  into  consideration  of  at  least  two  facto 
beside  that  of  initial  strength.  The  first  and  more  important  * 
these  is  wear  and  tear.  A  goo.d  illustration  of  the  use  of  th 
factor  is  furnished  by  the  brasses  and  strap  of  a  common  connec 
ing-rod.  There  being  no  wear  on  the  end  of  the  strap,  its*  dime: 
sions  may  be  determined  with  reference  to  stiffness  only.  Tl 
brasses,  being  subject  to  wear,  must,  beside  the  thickness  need< 
for  strength,  have  an  additional  allowance  of  the  probable  amou 
of  wear. 

The  second  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  prob 
bility  of  failure.  It  is  evident  that  if,  of  any  two  pieces  in 
structure,  one  will  fail  A  times  for  every  B  time  thst  tha  secoi 
will  fail,  if  A  be  greater  than  B^  the  first  piece  should  be  strengt 
ened  until  what  may  be  called  the  probability  of  failure  becom 
equal  for  both. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  discussion  of  riveted  seams  f 
boilers,  \ve  find  that  both  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  probability 
failure,  are  greater  for  the  plate  than  for  the  rivet. 

Corrosion,  which  affects  the  rivet  little  if  at  all,  may  affect  t! 
plate  1     iously.    An  old  boiler  cut  apart  will  often  show  the  plat 
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n  away  between  the  rivets  till  quite  thin,  while  a  well-defined 
^ir^^  around  the  rivet-hole  shows  the  plate  of  full  thickneas  where 
tected  by  the  rivet-head.      The  strain  brought  about  by  uneven 
ting  also  may  tend  to  cause  fatigue   in  the    material   of   the 
tes,  while  affecting  the  rivets  but  little, 
^dnder  the  heading  of  probability  would  come  the  chance  of  a 
<;k  starting  elsewhere  in  the  plate  and  running  into  the  seam, 
ere  it  may  follow  the  course  of  the  rivet-holes,  tearing  the  sheet 
detail  from  hole  to  hole. 
^  flaw  in  the  material  also  is  both  more  likely  to  occur,  and 
^Dre  serious  in  its  eflFects,  in  the  plate  than  in  the  rivets.     Accord- 
^ly,  the  strictly  logical  method  of  proportioning  rivet  to  plate 
)uld  be :  first,  to  fix  a  minimum  strength  below  which  neither 
onld  go ;  second,  to  increase  the  relative  strength  of  the  plate 
a  sufficient  allowance  for  wear  and  tear;  and  third,  to  still  fur- 
^er  increase  slightly  the  relative  strength  of   the  plate  by    an 
mount  sufficient  to  cover  the  greater  probability  of  failuie. 
This  relative  probability  of  failure  in  plate  and  in  rivet  would 
ave  to  be  determined  from  the  recorded  failures  of  boilers  in 
ctual  use ;   leaving  out  of  consideration,  of  course,  all  failures 
cept  those  that  occur  in  the  riveted  seams. 

It  may  be  bold  to  criticise  established  practice,  but  I  have  not 
^inyself  met  nor  can  I  recall  any  case  in  which  a  boiler  in  use  has 
:failed  through  weakness  of  the  rivets,  and  I  believe  that   both 
«ound  theoiy  and  good  practice  would  indicate  a  greater  propor- 
tionate strength  in  the  plate  than  in  the  rivet.    A  boiler  so  propor- 
tioned would  have  less  strength  when  new ;  but  taking  its  whole 
life  into  consideration,  its  average  strength  would  be  higher,  and 
its  probable  life  longer. 


i 
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CCCXLIX. 

STEAM   CONSUMPTION   OF  ENGINES    AT     VARIOUS 

SPEEDS. 

BT  JAMB9  X.  DENTON,  AND  D.  8.  JACOBUS,  BOBOKBN,  N.  9, 

(Members  of  the  Society.) 

Introduction. 

The  investigation  herein  recorded  was  made  upon  a  17x30 
steam  engine  driving  one  of  the  nir  compressors  of  the  Band 
Drill  Co.,  nsed  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct. 
A  general  view  of  the  engine  is  shown  in  an  accompanying  plate 
(Fig.  192).  A  is  the  steam  cylinder  tested,  whose  exhaust  pipe,  E^ 
led  into  the  surface  condenser,  D,  whence  condensed  steam  was  led 
by  a  pipe,  K^  to  weighing  barrels,  F.  C  is  the  companion  engine, 
whose  exhaust  escaped  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  cut-off  in  A  was  adjusted  by  a  hand-wheel,  0  ^  H  ib  a 
speed  indicator ;  /  is  a  revolution-counter ;  Q  is  a  clamp  for  hold- 
ing the  air-inlet  valves  open  (Fig.  192). 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  pair  of  steam  cylinders,  A  and  (7,  operated 
two  air-compressing  cylinders,  B  and  S.  The  steam  cylinders 
were  connected  by  right-angled  cranks,  and  a  liberal  fly-wheel 
was  provided.  The  steam  valves  were  of  the  riding  cut-off  or 
Meyer  type,  the  cut-off  being  adjustable  by  the  hand-wheel,  O^  to 
any  point  from  zero  to  seven-eighths  of  the  stroke. 

By  running  cylinder  (7,  at  seven-eighths  cut-off,  under  throttle, 
and  vaiying  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  pistons,  through 
the  double  adjustment  afforded  by  the  regulation  of  the  outlet  to 
the  compressed  air  at  e/,  and  of  the  inlet  valves  of  the  air  cylinder, 
S,  with  the  clamp,  (?,  a  range  of  speed  from  90  to  9  revolutions 
per  minute  could  be  obtained  for  any  cut-off  from  seven-eighths  to 
one  twenty-fifth  stroke  at  any  boiler  pressure  between  90  and  30 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  other  words,  the  resistance  to  the  engine 
could  be  varied  independently  of  the  speed,  and  the  means  of 
absorbing  power  were  such  that  any  given  resistance  could  be 
maintained  practically  constant  for  any  desired  period  of  time. 
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Conditions  so  favorable  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  stea 
consumption  under  various  conditions  seemed  to  the  writers 
form  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  collection  of  data  on  th- 
effect  of  considerable  variations  of  piston  speed  upon  cylinde 
condensation  of  non-condensing  engines,  which,  so  far  as  they  ar^ 
aware,  is  a  subject  which  has  received  very  little  experimenta/ 
investigation. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  aqueduct  it  was  fpund  that  the 
compressors  at  Shaft  17,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Breuchaud,  Pen- 
neU  &  Co.,  were  in  practically  perfect  order.  The  valve  and 
cylinder  surfaces  were  absolutely  true  and  free  of  scratches,  and 
the  most  rigorous  tests  failed  to  show  the  slightest  leakage  of 
steam  at  either  the  valve  faces  or  piston  rings. 

Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  have  the  use  of  this 
compressor,  and  two  75  H.P.  boilers  for  the  purpose  of  the  inves- 
tigation under  notica 

One  steam  cylinder.  A,  was  connected  to  discharge  its  steam 
into  the  surface  condenser,  Dy  and  the  consumption  of  this  cylin- 
der was  made  the  subject  of  measurement,  by  weighing  the 
steam  in  the  barrels,  F.  The  exhaust  of  the  cylinder  {7,  was  led 
directly  to  the  atmosphere.  Circulating  water  for  the  condenser 
was  pumped  from  the  aqueduct  shaft. 

The  surface  condenser,  containing  440  square  feet  of  surface, 
was  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Wheeler. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Breuchaud  &  Pennell,  suitable 
laboring  help,  vehicles,  and  pumps,  were  made  available  for  the 
rapid  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  test,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  *  cordially  contributed  to  a  fund  which  was  devoted 
to  meeting  certain  necessary  expenses  : 

Thos.  F.  Rowland,     Trustees  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Eand  Drill  Co.,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co., 

A.  P.  Trautwein,        IT.  C.  White, 

F.  E.  Idell. 

The  Eand  Drill  Co.  also  supplied  expert  labor  to  operate  the 
compressor. 

The  total  cost  in  money  actually  paid  out  to  date  amounts  to 
about  S800,  which  is  distributed  according  to  the  following  items : 

[^  The  authors  have  forborne  to  mentiou  their  own  material  coDtributioiiB. — 
Secretary.] 
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Expenses  of  Test.  % 

Special  castings  for  connecting  surface  condenser f  20  77 

Covering  steam  pipes 20  56 

Board  of  8  assistants,  10  days 89  50 

Services  of  3  assistants,  10  days 57  20 

Pipe  fittings,  valves,  and  connections  purcba.<^ed 64  07 

Coal  for  compressors 108  90 

Coal  for  pump,  10  tons  at  $4.50 45  00 

Freight  on  surface  condenser  and  fitiings. 18  45 

Wages  of  fireman,  laborer,  and  machinist  and  team 98  00 

Special  steam  gauge .• 6  60 

Expressage  and  repairs  to  inspirator 25  94 

Services  of  engineer,  15  days  at  $2.50 87  50 

Photographic  views 15  00 

Clerical  services  of  assistants  on  calculations  and  draughting  to 

date,  at  25  cents  per  hour 250  00 

$802  49 

Preparations  for  the  work  were  in  progress  as  early  as  the  last 
^^f  July,  1888,  but  the  tests  upon  which  investigation  rests  were 
^i^onfined  to  the  seven  days  between  November  21  and  27,  during 
Xvrhich  interval  about  52  tests  were  made,  involving  about  600  indi- 
cator measurements,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  "worked 
Tip  "  in  the  results  now  presented. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  such  that  all  data  could 
loe  taken  by  two  people.  Hence,  by  working  in  turn  with  one  and 
the  same  assistant,  the  writers  were  able  to  confine  the  observa- 
tion of  all  data  to  tliree  persons.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  measurements  reported  were  commenced 
until  several  preliminary  tests  were  made,  encourages  them  to 
believe  that  no  serious  irregularities  occur  in  any  of  the  measure- 
ments, the  greatest  being  the  case  of  Tests  18  and  19,  where  the 
proper  order  of  water  consumption  is  evidently  violated.  An 
account  of  the  errors  to  which  the  preliminary  indicator  work  was 
found  subject  is  given  in  the  text,  p.  734. 

It  is  believed  that  the  indicator  measurements  submitted  con- 
tain  no  error  amounting  to  as  much  as  2  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  theoretical  error  of  the  water  measurements 
made  over  short  intervals  of  time,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  to  offer 
a  careful  explanation. 

The  method  pursued  was  to  run  steam  into  one  and  the  same 
weighing  baiTel  until  not  less  than  about  100  lbs*  was  accumulated, 
and  then  to  weigh  within  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  The  total  pos- 
sible enor  would  therefore  be  one  half  per  cent.,  provided  that  the 
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rate  of  coDSumption  can  become  uniform  in  the  short  time  devoted 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  steam  weighed.  Now,  experiments 
made  by  the  writers  on  both  this  and  other  *  engines  have  shown 
that  an  engine  which  is  steadily  ininning  under  any  particular 
condition  of  pressure  and  cut-off  will  settle  to  a  uniform  condi- 
tion of  consumption  under  any  other  cut-off  in  five  minutes  of 
time.  Hence,  if  no  test  is  started  until  the  engine  has  been  run- 
ning steadily  under  one  set  of  conditions  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  water  consumption  determined  for  any  interval  not  less 
than  five  minutes  will  be  simply  the  error  due  to  the  limits  of 
weighing,  so  far  as  the  engine  is  concerned.  But  if  the  flow 
through  the  condenser  cannot  vary  simultaneously  with  sliji^ht 
fluctuations  of  speed  and  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  there  will  be  an 
additional  error.  In  the  case  under  notice  the  flow  through  the 
condenser  was  very  sensitive.  For  example,  the  following  are  the 
weighings  for  the  case  of  a  large  and  small  rate  of  flow,  respect- 
ively : 


Time. 

Keading  of 
counter. 

per  ft  minutes, 
lbs. 

Rerrper 

11.50 

850 

11.55 

701 

286 

851 

12.00 

1.040 

285 

889 

12.05 

1.378 

288 

888 

12.10 

1.721 

285i 

848 

12.15 

2,078 

286 

852 

12.20 

2.438 

286 

860 

1.711i 

* 

4.50 

873 

4.55 

412 

m 

89 

5.00 

454i 

20i 

42i 

5.05 

497 

20i 

42* 

5.10 

587 

18i 

40 

5.15 

674 

18 

87 

95f 

It  is  seen  that  the  rate  of  flow  responds  in  its  variations  to  the 
changes  of  speed,  but  that  the  readings  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  test  are  liable  to  be  in  the  process  of  changing  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  a  change  of  speed. 

In  the  case  of  the  large  weighings,  the  consequent  error  in  the 
total  result  is  neglectable. 

*See  discussion  of  paper  of  C.  E.  Emery,  Am.  Soc.  Meeh.  Englneen,  1888-81 
and  Stevens'  If)dicator.  January,  1889. 
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!For  the  small  weighings  it  might  amount  to  3  pounds  in  95 
J>ounds,  or  say  3^  per  cent. 

As  this  case  is  about  the  minimum  rate  of  flow,  it  may  be  con- 

<5liided   that  the  instrumental  error  of  water  consumption  deter- 

rriinations  is  not  greater  than  3^  per  cent,  for  a  total  consumption 

of  200  lbs.  per  hour,  and  is  proportionately  less  as  the  rate  of  con* 

sumption  per  unit  of  time  is  greater  than  this  amount. 

To  determine  the  probable  accidental  error,  certain  tests  were 
x*epeated  at  times  several  days  after  the  original  measurement. 
The  greatest  discrepancy  found  (see  Tests  18  and  19,  Table  I.)  was 
7  per  cent,  measured  upon  the  water  per  hour  per  H.P,  which 
includes  the  combined  error  of  the  water  and  indicator  determin- 
ations.     Other  duplications  (see  Tests  Nos.  29  and  30,  44  and  45, 
e.nd  23,  24,  and  25,  Table  L)  indicate  that  the  average  discrep- 
ancy may  be  accepted  as  3  per  cent.,  making  the  probable  dis« 
orepancy  of  any  result,  except  Tests  18  and  19,  about  IJ  per  cent. 
Steam  was  brought  from  the  boilers  to  the  engine  through  a 
<5-inch  pipe  about  35  feet  in  length,  connecting  to  the  two  boiler 
drums  by  two  lengths  of  3  J-inch  pipe,  with  a  globe  and  safety-valve 
obstruction  between  the  latter  and  the  interior  of  the  drums. 
This  piping  was  newly  covered  with  1"  felt  and  canvas  before  the 
tests  reported  were  commenced. 

The  loss  of  pressure  between  the  boiler  and  engine  varied  from 
zero  to  1.5  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  latter  loss  occurring  for  a 
velocity  of  flow  through  the  5-inch  pipe  equal  to  about  95  feet 
per  second. 

The  quality  of  the  steam  was  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
jets^  at  the  boiler  drum  and  steam  chest.  The  steam  was 
undoubtedly  within  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  dryness. 

To  facilitate  the  comparison  of  our  own  deductions  from  the 
data  presented,  with  conclusions  resulting  from  the  possible  study 
of  the  same  data  by  others,  we  give  in  detail,  in  Table  II.,  the 
values  of  the  various  quantities  involved  in  the  calculations,  as 
they  have  been  used  by  us. 

PRINCIPAL  RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Table  I.  summarizes  the  principal  deductions  drawn  from  the 
investigation,  and  Figs.  193  and  194  exhibit  the  general  relation 
of  the  majority  of  the  important  factors  of  the  subject. 

*  See  views 61  and  67.  Paper  on  "Identification  of  Dry  Steam."  Trans.  Am. 
See.  M.  E.  1888-1889. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

• 

I.  Inspection  of  the  upper  group  of  curves  in  Fig.  193  show^^ 
that  there  is  a  distinct  gain  in  economy  of  steam  as  the  8] 
increases  for  one-half,  one-eighth,  and  one-fourth  cut-off 
90  lbs.  pressure ;  that  the  loss  in  economy  for  about  one-foartb^ci 
cut-off  is  at  the  rate  of  yV  lb.  of  water  per  H.P.  for  each  decrei 
of  a  revolution  per  minute  from  86  to  26  revolutions,  and  at  th< 
rate  of  §  lb.  of  water  below  26  revolutions.  Also,  at  all  speedi 
the  one-fourth  cut-off  is  more  economical  than  either  the  one-ha]^^ 
or  one-eighth  cut-off. 

One- half  cut-off  should  be  less  economical  than  one-fourth  cut* 
off  for  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  without  any  consideration  of 
cylinder  condensation. 

One-eighth  cut-off,  however,  should,  by  the  theory  of  expansion, 
be  more  economical  than  one-fourth  cut-off,  so  that  the  fact  that 
such  is  not  the  case  is  ascribable  only  to  cylinder  oondensation. 

II.  Inspection  of  Fig.  1U4  shows  the  superior  economy  of  90 
lbs.  boiler  pressure  to  60  and  30  lbs.  pressure  at  ordinary  speeds 
and  cut-offa  A  study  of  columns  18  and  19,  Table  I.  shows 
that  the  superior  economy  of  the  higher  pressures  is  not  due 
to  differences  of  cylinder  condensation.  Consequently  the  differ- 
ence is  due  simply  to  the  greater  proportion  which  the  back 
pressure  bears  to  boiler  pressure,  as  the  latter  is  less.  For, 
neglecting  the  very  small  influence  of  the  variable  density  of 
steam  pressure,  for  equal  ratios  of  expansion,  equal  clearance,  and 
equal  ratio  of  back  pressure  to  boiler  pressure,  the  economy  of 
steam  consumption  is  theoretically  equal  for  all  boiler  pressures. 

Fig.  191  also  shows  that  at  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  and  about 
one-third  cut-off,  to  produce  a  given  H.P.,  requires  about  20  per 
cent,  less  steam  than  to  cut  off  at  seven-eighths  stroke  and  regu- 
late by  the  throttle. 

For  the  same  conditions  with  60  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  to  obtain, 
by  throttling,  the  same  mean  effective  pressure  at  seven-eighths 
cut-off  that  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  at  about  one-third,  requires 
about  30  per  cent,  more  steam  than  for  the  latter  condition. 

III.  The  actual  minimum  water  consumption  of  the  engine  is 
seen  by  Fig.  194  and  Table  I.  Col.  15,  to  be  at  about  one-fourth 
cut-off.  For  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  the  consumption  was  27.5  lb& 
at  60  revolutions,  and  26.5  lbs.  at  90  revolutions. 

The  clearance  of  the  engine  was,  however,  unnecessarily  exces^ 
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• 

),  an  error  of  one-fourth  inch  in  the  stroke,  and  accidental  shift- 
of  a  core  made  during  the  engine's  construction,  causing  the 

larance  to  be  more  than  probably  any  of  the  other  compressors 
^-^^     the  same  make  used  on  the  aqueduct.     Should  the  clearance 
*^^^  3  per  cent,  as  might  easily  be  the  case  if  desired,  the  consump- 
^Dn  attainable  per  hour  per  H.P.  may  be  regarded  as  about  25.5 

s.  at  about  one-fourth  cut-o£^  90  revolutions  per  minute,  and  90 

s.  boiler  pressura 

lY.  It  may  be  found  by  a  study  of  Table  II.  that  the  throttling 

»sts  undoubtedly  had  the  adyantage  of  whatever  superheating 

to  be  derived  from  wu*e  drawing,  for  the  percentage  of  water 
ot  accounted  for  by  the  indicator  is  the  least  for  the  throttling 
'feasts.     Thus,  in  Test  34,  in  which  steam  at  90  lbs.  was  throttled  to 
.bout  37  lbs.,  we  have  only  about  9  per  cent,  of  steam  not 
kccounted  foi;  by  indicator.     And  in  Test  35  only  an  average  of 
kbout  1^  per  cent  is  not  accounted  for,  the  throttling  being  from 
SO  lbs«  to  about  15  lbs. 

An  average  of  these  two  cases  would  be  to  have  a  mean  effective 
pressure  of  about  25  lbs. 

This  is  nearly  realized  in  the  case  of  Test  45,  which  gives  23.45 
lbs.  mean  effective  pressure  by  steam  of  27.4  lbs.  boiler  pressure 
acting  with  seven-eighths  cut-off.  This  case  gives  15  per  cent,  of 
steam  unaccounted  J^or  by  the  indicator. 

Evidently  steam  throttled  from  90  lbs.  to  an  extent  which  would 
afford  23.45  lbs.  mean  effective  pressure  would  give  somewhere 
about  5  per  cent,  as  the  steam  unaccounted  for  or  condensed  by 
cylinder  condensation,  and  the  difference  between  this  value  and 
15  per  cent,  for  Test  45  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  superheating 
due  to  the  throttling,  and  there  is  a  consequent  saving  in  steam 
consumption  per  H.P.  between  the  average  for  34  and  35  and  for 
45,  equal  to  56,87  —  47.8  =  9  lbs.  or  about  16  per  cent  This 
represents  the  advantage  of  oblaining  a  given  H.P.  at  a  fixed  cut- 
off by  carrying  a  high  boiler  pressure  and  throttling  to  a  low 
initial  pressure,  rather  than  using  a  boiler  pressure  very  little 
above  the  desired  initial  cylinder  pressure.  But  if  we  seek  the 
water  consumption  for  a  case  where  practically  the  same  mean 
effective  pressure  is  obtained  with  ordinary  ranges  of  expansion, 
we  find  that  any  such  saving  due  to  superheating  by  throttling,  as 
is  indicated  above,  is  quite  incapable  of  competing  with  the  saving 
involved  in  the  use  of  the  principle  of  expansion.*     Thus  we  have 

*  See  KankiDe's  Steam  Engine,  page  416. 
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iu  Test  88,  for  60  pounds  boiler  pressure  and  about  three-tenths 
cut-off,  a  mean  effective  pressure  of  27.4  lbs.  and  a  water  oonsamp- 
tion  of  only  31.6  lbs.,  or  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the  throttling  con- 
sumption just  quoted. 

Again  in  Test  30,  for  90  lbs.  boiler  pressure  and  about  one- 
eighth  cut-off,  we  have  22.7  lbs.  mean  effective  pressure  and  a 
water  consumption  of  29.5  lbs.  per  H.P.  or  nearly  a  saving  of  40 
per  cent  of  the  throttling  consumption. 

Tests  32  and  36  show  nearly  the  same  mean  effective  pressares 
and  speed.  In  tbe  former,  steam  at  90  lbs.  is  throttled  to  about 
50  lbs.,  and  the  consumption  per  H.P.  is  87.93  Iba 

In  the  latter,  steam  at  56  lbs.  is  used  with  seven-eighths  cut-off, 
and  gives  a  consumption  per  H.P.  of  39.9  lbs.  The  advantage  here 
shown  by  the  throttUng  conditions  is  due  to  so  comparatively  small 
an  amoimt  of  superheating  that  it  could  not  appear  unless  the 
steam  entering  the  engine  was  entirely  devoid  of  moisture.  Theo- 
retically the  amount  of  superheating  due  to  throttling  steam  can- 
not exceed,  but  may  practically  equal,  the  following  amounts : 

Steam  throttled  from  90  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  degrees  of  superheating=21 

V.  Column  27  of  Table  I.  shows  the  average  loss  of  pressure 
during  admission,  and  column  28  the  loss  at  the  point  of  cut-off 
as  determined  by  Rankine's  method  (see  p.  16);  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  regular  law  controls  the  figures  in  these  columns.  For 
ordinary  cut-offs  between  ^  and  ^  at  90  and  60  lbs.  boiler  pressure 
the  loss  of  pressure  is  about  6  lbs.  for  100  feet  velocity  per  second, 
calculated  as  explained,  p.  16.  For  30  lbs.  boiler  pressure  one- 
half  of  this  drop  occurs ;  roughly,  the  variation  with  velocity 
appears  to  increase  about  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  below  100 
feet  per  second,  and  above  100  feet  per  second  directly  as  the 
velocity.  If  the  velocity  is  less  than  50  feet  per  second,  the  loss 
may  be  considered  neglectable  at  ordinary  cut-o£&. 

GENERAL  DEDUCTIONS   BEGABDING  OTLINDEB  CONDENSATION. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  analyze  in  time  for  the  present  meet- 
ing the  data  regarding  liquefaction  of  steam  by  cylinder  condensa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determine  any  even  approximate  law 
underlying  the  quantities  of  steam  liquefied  under  the  various 
conditions  covered  in  the  investigation. 
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Somp  general  statemeiits  mHy,  however,  be  made  at  this  time, 
aB  follows : 

I.  Inspection  of  the  indicator  cards  shows  that  re-evaporatjon 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  valve  dosed,  and  that  the  liquefaction 
of  steam  was  practically  confined  to  the  period  of  admiBsion. 

n.  If  we  adopt  the  idea  that  the  condensation  per  stroke  is 
proportional  to  the  surface  to  which  steam  is  exposed  during 
admission,  to  the  time  of  such  exposure,  and  to  the  range  of 
temperature  due  expansion,  then  the  following  quantity  should 
Lave  a  constant  value  for  the  different  tests. 
„  _  lbs,  of  steam  liquefied  per  stroke.  

{Twice  surface  of  pis- )        ,,.         .    j  ^       ,  ,-«.     , .  , 

ton,  plus  surface  of  [  x  (^"^f  °!  ''^')  y  ( ^'^-  °^  *«"■?■  ^ 
cylinder  to  cut-off.    J       ^  ™'«^'«"-   /      V^"^  expansion; 

Column  25  of  Table  I.  gives  values  of  this  quantity  which  vary 
from  0.27  to  0.83. 

Table  A.,  giving  values  of  C,  is  selected  from  the  general  table. 
It  shows  values  of  *?  in  the  columns  beaded  Raiio,  It  will  be  seen 
by  inspection  of  Sections  T,  to  IV.  of  this  talile,  that,  for  a  fixed 
speed  and  pressure,  C  tends  to  confine  its  value  within  a  compa- 
ratively narrow  range  of  variation,  as  the  cut-off  varies.  Thus,  by 
Section  L,  Cvaries  from  0,48  at  six-tenths  cnt-off,  to  0.83  at  one- 
twenty-tifth  cut-off,  and  by  Section  IV.  the  variation  is  from  0.43 
to  0.69  for  a  greater  range  of  cut-offs. 

The  low  values  of  6',  in  Sections  VI.  and  VIII.,  at  Gut-ofi!s  less 
than  seven-eighths,  do  not  appear  to  be  due,  to  any  great  degree, 
to  the  excessive  re-evaporation  which  is  shown  by  the  indicator 
cards  for  these  cases. 

Sections  VII.  and  VIII.  show  that,  for  equal  speed  and  cut-off, 
the  least  value  of  C  occui-s  with  the  lowest  boiler  pressure, 
although  V,  and  VI.  contain  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Per 
horse  power,  for  ordinary  speeds,  the  per  cent,  of  wafer  not 
accounted  for  by  the  indicator  does  not  materially  differ  with  the 
pressure.     (See  columns  16  and  17,  Table  I.) 

IIL  If  we  select  from  Table  I.  cases  for  which  the  values  of  the 
product  of  "  surface  "  x  "  time  "  x  "  diff.  of  temp."  are  nearly 
the  same,  the  groups  shown  in  Table  B  are  obtained.  This  shows 
a  tendency  towards  the  same  order  of  values  in  the  steam  con- 
densed per  stroke,  and  the  product  in  the  second  column  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  former  quantity  varies  more  slowly  than  the 
latter. 
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The  results  for  Test  No.  1,  compared  with  No.  37,  and  No.  50 
with  No.  13,  show  that  the  condensation  per  stroke  is  less,  the 
lower  the  boiler  pressure, — the  other  conditions  being  equaL 

It  is  evident  that  the  variation  of  speed  is  the  most  important 
factor  of  the  law  of  the  cylinder  condensation  for  widely  varying 
conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  diagrams  of  Figs.  193  and  194. 

lY.  Column  23  of  Table  I.  shows  the  pounds  of  water  that  would 
be  raised  through  the  range  of  temperature  due  expansion  by  the 
latent  heat  of  the  liquefied  steam. 

These  vary  from  0.01  for  the  greatest  "  throttling  "  test,  to  30 
lbs.  for  the  very  slow  speeds  and  low  pressure.  The  average 
weight  would  be  about  5  lbs.  The  weight  of  iron  which  would  be 
raised  through  the  same  temperature  is  about  nine  times  the 
weight  of  water.  It  would  therefore  average  45  lbs.,  and  reach 
270  lbs.  as  a  maximum,  which  would  correspond  to  about  one- 
fortieth  and  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  and  piston. 

TABLE   A. 

CUTOFP  VARIABLE.      STB  AM  FRB8SUBB  90  LBS.   PBB  SQUAB  B  mCH. 


I. 

HIGH   SPIED. 

n. 

IKTEBMEDIATK  SPEED. 

in. 

SLOW  SPEED. 

Cut-off 

Rev.  per 
roinate. 

Ratio 
C. 

Cat-off. 

Rev.  per 
minate. 

Ratio 
6'. 

Cut-off. 

Rev.  per 
minote. 

Ratio 
C. 

59.9 
81.8 
18.2 
12.6 
6.9 
4.4 

61.6 
61.8 
62.5 
60.1 
59.1 
58.6 

.48 
66 
.71 
.78 
.82 
.83 

59.9 
81.8 
18.2 

2,5.7 
28.6 
25.6 

.45 
.52 
.51 

59.9 
81.8 

18.2 

8.9 

8.6 
8.6 

.88 
.43 

CUT-OFF  VARIABLB.      STEAM  FRE8SUBE  60  Ain>  30  LBS.    PER  SqUABB  IHCH. 


00  LBS.  PRESSUBB. 

80  LBS.  PRESSUBB. 

IV. 
HIGH  SPEED. 

V. 
HIGH  SPEED. 

VL 

SLOW  BPBBD. 

Cut-off. 

Rev.  per 
minute. 

Ratio 

Cut-off. 

Rev.  per 
minute. 

Ratio 

r. 

Cu^off. 

Rev.  per 
minute. 

Ratio 

87.5 

59.9 
81.3 
18.2 
12.6 
6.9 

62.6 

62.5 
62.7 
59.0 
60.1 
59.0 

.67 

.43 
.50 
.57 
.67 
.69 

87.5 
87.5 
59.9 
81.3 
18.2 

62.6 
63.9 
61.7 
66.7 
62.5 

.88 
.67 
.85 
.31 
.52 

87.6 

81.3 
18.2 

7:9 

8.1 
9.0 

.68 

.88 
.87 
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STEAM  PBESHITBE  VARIABLE.      BEYOLUTIONS  AND  CUT-OFF  CONSTAKT, 


VII. 
Cut-off  SO.9%.    high  bpeed. 

vin. 

GUT-OFF  81.8  jt.     SLOW  8PBKD. 

I*Te«8ure. 

Kev.  per 
minute. 

Ratio 

a 

• 

Pressure. 

Rev.  per 
minute. 

Ratio 

a 

90 
60 
80 

61.6 

•  62.5 

62.6 

.48 
.43 
.35 

90 
80 

8.6 
8.1 

.85 

.28 

TABLE   B. 


- 

Nearly 
equal  values 

• 

of  time  X 

steam  con- 

o. o*  test. 

Difference 
of    temper- 
ature X  Sur- 
face ex- 
posed. 

Cut-off 

Steam 
pressure. 

Ratio 

a 

densed  per 

stroke. 

Lbd. 

Rev.  per 
minute. 

Surface 

X 

Time. 

21 

214 

18.2 

90.7 

.54 

.115 

23.7 

2.81 

S-3 

215 

59.9 

91.0 

.46 

.114 

48.6 

5.51 

47 

202 

87.5 

28.9 

.68 

.149 

7.9 

44.91 

1 

127 

59.9 

89.2 

.72 

.108 

70.4 

2.88 

38 

110 

81.8 

59.4 

.50 

.062 

62.7 

1.47 

87 

132 

59.9 

60.7 

.44 

.064 

62  5 

8.20 

48 

120 

59.9 

28.5 

.85 

.045 

61.7 

8.28 

16 

88 

18.2 

89.2 

.82 

.088 

64.1 

.85 

89 

87 

18.2 

60.5 

.57 

.055 

59.6 

.91 

49 

92 

31.8 

28.7 

.31 

.081 

65.7 

1.40 

50 

493 

31.3 

28.4 

.28 

.150 

8.1 

11.39 

27 

496 

18.2 

91.4 

.37 

.208 

10.0 

5.47 

13 

470 

81.3 

91.8 

.89 

.209 

13.1 

7.04 

V.  If  we  adopt  the  general  idea. that  whatever  tends  to  elevate 
the  average  temperature  of  the  cylinder  and  piston  will  reduce 
cylinder  condensation,  we  should  expect  that  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  or  steam  that  was  forced  through  a  cylinder,  the  less 
would  be  the  loss  by  liquefaction.  But  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
i  a  limit  to  this  action.  Thus  in  test  No.  8,  Table  I.,  steam  to  the 
amount  of  3,161  lbs.  per  hour  was  sent  through  the  engine  at  81 
per  cent.  cut-oflF,  and  the  cost  of  a  H.  P.  was  26.5  lbs.  of  water. 

In  test  No.  38,  1,800  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  went  through  the 
engine  at  the  same  cut-off',  but  at  30  lbs.  less  boiler  pressure,  and 
a  H.  P.  cost  33.17  lbs.  Hence,  nearly  doubling  the  steam  sent 
through  the  engine  decreased  the  cost  but  about  20  per  cient., 
fully  half  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  lower  boiler  pressure.      , 
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Again,  in  test  No.  11  we  have  for  the  same  boiler  pressnre 
cut-oif  as  No.  8  less  than  half  the  steam  sent  through  the 
per  unit  of  time,  with  a  water  consumption  per  H.P.  only  8  p 
cent,  greater  than  for  No.  8. 

These  views  make  it  diiKcuIt  to  find  reasonable  ground  for  tlix 
belief  that  the  double  amount  of  weight  or  surface  brought  ia 
contact  with  a  given  weight  of  steam  in  obtaining  equal  H.  P.  ia 
single-acting  engine — as  compared  with  a  double-acting — cait^ 
render  the  steam  consumption  excessive  for  ordinary  conditions  ^ 
of  speed,  cut-off,  and  boiler  pressure. 

DETAILS  REGARDING    MANIPULATION  OF  INDICATOR,  AND  METHODS  Of 

CALCULATING  RESULTS  IN  TABLES. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  order  to  explain  to  what 
extent  precautions  were  observed  to  obtain  accurate  indicator 
cards. 

Tlie  indicatoi^  were  attached  close  to  the  heads  of  the  cylinders, 
and  the  drum  was  given  an  exact  motion  by  means  of  a  panta- 
graph  attached  to  the  piston  rod.  Wire  cord  was  used  to  connect 
the  indicator  with  the  pantagraph,  in  order  that  the  stretching 
due  to  cotton  or  linen  cords  might  be  avoided.  In  addition  to 
these  ordinary  precautions,  great  care  was  exercised  to  keep  the 
indicator  perfectly  clean,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no 
lost  motion  in  the  mechanism  connecting  the  pencil  point  with  the 
piston.  The  indicator  was  at  intervals  tested  during  each  test 
to  make  certain  that  it  was  perfect  in  this  respect,  in  a  manner 
that  can  be  best  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  cards  marked 
Noa  55  and  56.  No.  56  is  a  card  taken  at  a  slow  speed  with  an 
indicator  in  perfect  condition,  the  line  u  v  being  that  traced  by 
the  pencil  of  the  indicator  when  the  engine  is  placed  on  the  dead 
center  point  and  the  full  pressure  of  steam  brought  to  bear  on  the 
piston  of  the  indicator,     a;  ^  is  the  atmospheric  line. 

In  tracing  both  the  lines  u  v  and  x  y,  the  pencil  arm  was  first 
pushed  upward,  and,  after  releasing  it,  a  line  was  traced  on  the 
paper ;  the  arm  was  next  pushed  downward,  and  after  again  releas- 
ing it,  the  line  was  retraced  and  found  to  coincide  with  the  first 
line  taken.  If  there  had  been  undue  friction  or  lost  motion, 
double  lines  would  have  been  traced,  as  shown  above  and  below 
the  card  marked  No.  55.  This  test  was  applied  at  intervals 
during  the  time  of  taking  the  cards,  the  atmospheric  line  being 
extended  past  the  end  of  the  diagrams  by  moving  the  dram  by 
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hand  ;  the  fact  that  the  indicator  was  in  good  condition  was  thus 
recorded  directly  on  the  cards.  To  reduce,  as  far  as  possible^  any 
tendency  to  stick  at  the  piston,  the  indicator  was  taken  apart,  and 
its  piston  and  cylinder  thoroughly  wiped  and  oiled  at  frequent 
intervals,  without  waiting  for  the  diagrams  to  give  evidence  of 
defective  action. 

Card  No.  65  shows  that  a  smooth  diagram  may  be  obtained  with 
an  indicator  that  is  in  very  bad  order. 

In  this  case,  the  guide  attached  to  the  indicator  piston  produced 
considerable  friction,  and  there  was  also  a  small  amount  of  lost 
motion.  After  relieving  this  friction  and  removing  the  lost 
motion,  card  No.  66  was  taken.  This  card,  which  was  taken  at 
about  the  same  speed  as  No.  66,  shows  how  very  misleading  the 
results  may  be  that  are  given  by  a  faulty  indicator. 

Card  No.  57  shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  card  taken  with 
an  indicator  that  is  sticking  at  the  piston. 

The  scales  of  the  indicators  were  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
steam-gauges,  except  for  30  pounds  pressure,  at  which  the  indi- 
cator spring  differed  2  pounds  in  30,  as  compared  with  a  standard 
gauge  ;  this  difference  has  been  eliminated  in  the  calculations.  It 
was  found  that  the  most  careful  manipulation  of  planimeters,  or 
averaging-instiiiment,  is  coupled  with  a  variation  in  duplicate 
results  of  mean  effective  pressure,  averaging  about  one-tenth  of  a 
pound,  which  amounts  to  about  three-tenths  of  the  whole  pressure 
in  the  case  of  the  cards  of  smallest  area.  Accordingly,  two 
methods  of  determining  the  mean  effective  pressure  have  been 
adopted, — one  by  using  a  Coffin  averaging-instrument  as  a  plani- 
meter  to  obtain  the  area,  and  dividing  by  the  length  of  the  card, 
and  the  other  by  obtaining  the  mean  pressure  directly  with  the  same 
instrument.  Although  the  theoretical  error  of  both  methods  is 
about  the  same,  a  slightly  greater  agi*eement  of  consecutive  mea- 
surements was  found  for  the  first  method,  and  the  results  by  this 
method  are  made  the  basis  of  the  calculations.  Columns  12  and  13 
of  Table  I.  show  the  figures  for  each  method. 

The  planimeter  was  tested  by  moving  the  pointer  around  a 
circle  cut  in  a  brass  plate,  and  also  around  the  sides  of  a  rect- 
angle ;  the  readings,  when  moved  around  the  circle,  agreed  among 
themselves  to  within  one-hundredth  of  a  square  inch,  and  a  correc- 
tion, derived  by  obtaining  the  mean  of  ten  consecutive  readings  on 
both  the  circle  and  rectangle,  was  1.0033,  which,  multiplied  by  the 
reading  of  the  instrument,  will  give  the  true  area. 
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The  exact  dimensions  of  the  engine  were  as  follows : 
Stroke,'29$  inches;  bore  of  steam  cylinder,  17  inches;  diameter 
of  head  end  piston-rod  2^^  inches ;  diameter  of  crank  end  piston- 
rod,  2J  inches. 

The  clearance  space  was  made  up  as  follows : 

In  port  through  main  valve  0.88  ^  of  piston  displacement. 
"      "        "         cylinder      2.77   "        "  " 

"  head  end  of  "  6.18   "        "  '' 

"  crank  end  of        "  1.71   "        "  *' 
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TIio  colnma  headed  X  is  a  constnjit  whiol),  multiplied  by  the 
revolutions  per  minute,  gives  tbe  velocity  of  steam  through  the 
ports  in  feet  per  second,  on  the  basis  that  by  this  velocity  is 
meant  the  product  of  the  mean  piston  speed  per  second  times 
the  ratio  of  the  piston  area  to  the  area  of  port  opening.  The 
losses  of  pressuies  due  to  the  velocity  of  steam  during  admission 
is  given  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  I.  In  the  last  of  these 
two  columns  the  point  of  cut-off  used  was  the  one  determined  by 
Haukhie's  method  as  given  in  his  work  on  the  steam  engine,  p. 
417 ;  this  method  consists  in  prolonging  the  expansion  curve 
upward,  and  finding  its  intersection  with  a  line  di'awn  parallel  to 
the  atmospheric  Une  through  the  highest  point  of  the  card.  The 
variation  of  back  pressure  under  the  several  conditions  was  too 
small  to  be  made  the  basis  of  measurement,  as  will  be  evident 
froTii  inspection  of  the  plates.  In  column  2-i  of  Table  I.  the  cal- 
culation assumes  the  copnectiug-rod  to  be  of  infinite  length,  bat 
allows  for  the  variable  velocity  of  the  cross-head,  due  to  a  uni- 
form crank  motion,  the  time  being  given  by  the  following  formula : 
Let  «  be  the  arc  in  degrees,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  equal  to 
twice  the  fraction  of  the  stroke  at  whicli  the  cut-o£f  occurs ;  than 
the  time  of  admission. 


i  = 


1 


10), 


in  which  N  is  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  crank-pin 
per  minnte. 

-  10 


The  following  table  shows  values  of  - 
exposed  for  various  cut-ofiFs  : 


and  of  surface 


Cat.off. 

^ 

Surfwi  aipostd  la  fqnuo 

4.4 

S.7 

8.68 

6.8 

0,8 

3. 05 

12.6 

8,« 

4.68 

18.2 

5,40 

59.9 

18.6 

10.74 

87,5 

».8 

U.27 

The  surface  inclndes  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston  rod  {at  an  average  diameter  of  2^-5  inches)  up  to  the  point 
of  cut'off  plus  twice  the  area  of  the  piston. 
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The  exact  dimensions  of  the  engine  were  as  follows: 
Stroke,' 29^  inches;  bore  of  steam  cylinder,  17  inches;  diameter 
of  head  end  piston-rod;  2|V  inches ;  diameter  of  crank  end  piston- 
rod,  2J  inches. 

The  clearance  space  was  made  up  as  follows : 

In  port  through  main  valve  0.88  ^  of  piston  displacement. 
"      "        "         cylinder      2.77   "        "  " 

"   head  end  of  "  6.18   "        "  '' 

"   crank  end  of        "  1.71   "         "  " 
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Tests  Xos.  1-7. 

Cut-off  59. 9^  of  Stroke 
Scale eOlbfi. 


Crank  End, 


Test  No.  1 70.88Kev.  p.  iiiln^ 

Steam  Pressure 89'.  2  lbs.  nbove  atm. 


Test  No.  7 8.98  Rev.  p.  mlm 

Steam  PrtMSbure 93.4  lbs.  above  atm. 


Dotted  carves  are  Mariotte  lines. 

Veitical  dashes  are  point  of  actual  valve  closure. 

Short  curved  dashes  are  portions  of  adiabatics  according  to  formalajNi  ^ 

const. 
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Tests  Nos.  8-14. 

Cat-off  81 . 3  %  of  Stroke. 
Scale 601b«. 


Test  No.  8 87.6  Rev.  p.  miD. 

Steam  Pres&nre .90.6  lbs.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  14. .  .\ . .8.68  Rev.  p.  mln. 

Steam  Pressured . « « .  ^ « .  ^  •  •  .03.8  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Testb  Nq8.  15-28. 

Cat-off  18.2^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Test  No.  15..... 
Steam  Presaare. 


.86  Rev.  p.  min. 
.91.9  lbs.  above  atm. 


T«^  No.  28 8.64  Rev.  p.  mIn. 

Steam  Pressure 98.7  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Tebt  No.  29. 

Cut-off  12.6^  of  St  I  oke. 
Sca^e 60  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 

Steam  Pressure. . . . 


•  ■••••••••  Ow  .  Ov« 

89.1  lbs.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  81. 

Cut-off  6.9  j^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 59.18. 

Steam  Pressure .91 . 1  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Tkbt  No.  82. 

Cat-off  4.4^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 1 6Olb0. 


Rev.  p.  min 68.56. 

Steam  Pressure 91.9  \hsi,  aboye  aim. 


Test  No.  86. 

CutH>ff  87.5  %  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Rey.  p.  mlD 62.57. 

Steam  Presfture 56.2  Ib^,  abore  atm, 
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Test  No.  87, 

Cut^aff  59.9^  of  Stroke 
Scale eOlbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.51. 

Steam  Pressure 60.7  lbs.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  38. 

Cut-off  81.3^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.66. 

Steam  Pressure 59.4  lbs.  above  atm 
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Tkbt  No.  39. 

Cut-off  18.2  %  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 59.6. 

Steam  Pressure 60,5  above  atm. 


Test  No.  40. 

Cut-off  12.6^  of  Stroke. 
Scale    60  Ibp. 


Rev.  p.  min 60.10. 

Steam  Pressure 59.4  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  41. 

Cut-off  6.9^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 60  I1)h  . 


R«*v.  p.  min !.. 59.('. 

S:e  .m  Pressure 59.3  lbs.  above  utui. 
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Tesis  Xos.  44-47. 

Cut-off  87. 5;?  of  Stroke. 
Scule 20  lbs. 


Test  No.  44 68.87  Rev.  p.  mm. 

Steam  Pn^ssure 27.5  lbs,  above  atnu 


Rg.m 


Test  No.  47 T.«^  Rev.  p.  min. 

Steam  Pressare 28.1*  lb  .  above  atm. 


»i 
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Test  No.  48. 

Cut-'ff  59.9^of  Stroke. 

Srale 2  »  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 61 .  73. 

Steam  Pressure 28. 5  lbs.  above  atni. 
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Test  No.  49. 

Cut-ofF  31. 8jr  of  Stroke. 
Scale 2)  II  8, 


Rev.  p.  min 

Steam  Piessure  .. 


i vd .  v7. 

28.7  lbs.  above  atm. 


tBST  No.  50. 

Cut-off  81.8jif  of  Strokp. 
S.Mle 20  H'8. 


Rev.  p.  min ....8.15. 

Steam  Pressure 28.4  lbs.  abtiye  aim. 
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Test  No.  51. 

Cut-off  18.2^  of  Stroke. 
Scale 20  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.47. 

Steam  Pressure 28.2  lbs.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  52. 

Cut-off  18.2j(of  Stroke. 
Scale 20  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 

Steam  Pressure 


28.7  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Tbbt  No.  83. 

Cut-off  87.5  %  of  Stroke.     Throttlinfr. 
ScHle «0  Ibi. 


Rev.  p.  min 62.16. 

Steam  Pleasure 89.5  Ibe.  above  atm. 

Test  No.  8^. 

Cut-off  87.5  <r  of  Stroke.    Throttling. 
Scil** ..eoibs. 


Rev.  p.  min  60.48. 

Stenm  Pre  sure 80.5  lbs.  above  aim. 
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Test  No.  86. 

<'ut-off  8?.6jr  of  Stroke.     Throttling:. 
Scale 60*lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 77.?2. 

Steam  Pressure 88.8  lbs.  above  atm. 


Test  No.  42. 

Cut-off  87.5^  of  Stroke.     Throttling. 
Sc » le 60  lbs. 


Rev.  p.  min 

Steam  Pressure 


64.75. 

.58.8  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  48. 

Cu'.off  87.5 ;£  of  Stroke.    Throtdiiifr. 
ScHJe 6()ll»^ 


Kev.  p.  min 59.85. 

Steam  Pressure 59.8  lbs.  above  atm. 
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Test  No.  48. 

Cu'.off  87.5^  of  Stroke.    Throtdinfr. 
ScHJe 60  1l»^ 


Kev.  p.  min 59.85. 

Steam  Pressure 59.8  lbs.  above  atm. 
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C*aD  No.  55.— Ti.ken  wi^h  defeeiive  indicator. 


Cakd  No.  S6. 


C'AJiD  No.  57.— Taken  with  dirty  indicator. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  A,  E,  Wolff, — I  desire  to  record  my  deep  adminition  for  the 
excellent  character  of  the  experimental  work  performed  by  Profes- 
sors Denton  and  Jacobus,  and  the  scrupulous  care  and  profound  in- 
telligence with  which  they  have  worked  up  the  data,  and  presented 
the  conclusion,  being  cautious  at  the  same  time,  like  true  investi- 
gators, not  to  generalize  on  the  conclusions  beyond  the  special 
range  covered  by  the  experiments.  At  the  same  time,  knowing 
how  quick  many  are  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  such  experiments, 
beyond  the  authority  of  the  experimenters  themselves,  I  wisli  to 
point  out  significantly : 

1.  That  the  highest  rate  of  revolution  of  engine  covered  by  tlie 
experiments — 87  per  minute — is  now  currently  classed  as  a  moderate 
speed,  and  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  increase  of  econ- 
omy of  *  of  water  per  H.P.  per  revolution  (90  lbs.  of  steam,  \ 
cut-off)  will  be  secured  for  higher  piston  speeds,  even  if  there  be 
no  loss  by  leakage  of  pistons,  etc.,  at  higher  rotative  speeds. 

2.  That  there  must  actually  be  enormous  leakages  at  higher 
rates  of  revolution,  owing  to  wear  and  tear ;  for,  notably  in  electric 
light  work,  the  theoretical  economy  of  the  high-speed  engines, 
allowing  fair  percentages  for  condensation,  is  far  from  being  com- 
mercially realized,  as  the  actual  monthly  records  of  fuel  con8um|>- 
tion  show ;  while  moderate-speed  engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  work- 
ing with  the  same  initial  pressure  and  cut-off,  actually  secure  a 
commercial  economy  approaching  much  more  closely  the  theoretical 
economy  (calculated),  and  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  by  Iiigh- 
speed  engines.  This  refers  to  actual  daily  practice,  not  to  tests,  as 
published  in  catalogues  made  at  the  builders'  establishments,  when 
the  engines  are  in  a  condition  they  do  not  maintain  in  practice. 

Mr,  II,  W,  Spangler, — With  reference  to  these  tests,  I  Imve  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  read  them  over;  but  in  glancing  over 
them,  I  was  struck  by  one  thing  in  the  published  cards  which  are 
given.  In  the  record  of  the  test,  Mr.  Denton  has  said  that  the 
piston  and  valves  were  tight.  You  will  find  by  looking  at  the 
cards  that  the  expansion  line  is  generally  very  much  above  a  rect- 
angular hyperbola.  Now,  among  the  majority  of  engineers  it  la 
assumed  that  if  the  expansion  curve  approximates  closely  to  a  rect- 
angular hyperbola,  the  engine  is  doing  about  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  of  it.  If  you  will  look  at  the  cards  as  printed,  yen  will 
find  that  if  the  engine  had  been  doing  just  what  the  rectangnlar 
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liyperbola  shows,  it  would  be  doing  much  loss  than  should  have 
"been  expected  of  it.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  the  engines  and 
valves  were  tight,  I  found  that  this  often  happens.  Whether  it  is 
universal  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  so,  then  the  rectangular 
hyperbola  laid  down  on  the  card  is  not  the  perfection  to  which 
we  should  attempt  to  bring  our  engines,  but  some  other  line  above 
that. 

Prof.  De  YoUon  Wood, — I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  assist  in  the 
discussion,  but  I  wish  to  add  a  fact  in  regard  to  throttlingr.  Two 
of  our  students  went  to  view  the  water-works  at  Newark,  at  one  of 
the  stations,  and  they  found  that  they  were  carrying  a  boiler 
pressure  of  over  ninety  pounds,  and  their  indicated  pressure  was 
about  sixty,  the  fall  of  pressure  being  secured  by  throttling.  I 
requested  them  to  experiment  with  it  by  lowering  the  boiler  pres-w 
sure  and  raising  tlie  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  leaving  the  throttling 
valve  entirely  open.  They  did  so,  measuring  somewhat  accurately 
the  coal  that  was  used  before  and  the  coal  that  was  used  after,  and 
I  was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  saving  which  they  reported  due 
to  that  change  of  condition.  I  expected  considerable  change,  but 
it  was  larger  than  I  expected. 

Mr,  C.  S.  Diitton. — In  regard  to  the  comparison  in  steam-engine 
economy,  I  just  wish  to  say  that  I  was  informed  by  a  steam-engine 
expert,  a  member  of  this  Society,  who  has  tested  a  great  many 
engines,  especially  in  the  east,  that  the  best  result  he  had  ever 
attained  from  a  four-valve  engine  about  this  size  was  26  pounds  of 
water,  and  that  was  only  in  a  single  instance. 

Prof.  Denton, — May  I  ask  Mr.  Spangler  to  state  his  point  again  ? 

Mr,  Spangler, — I  said  that,  in  looking  over  the  cards,  I  find  almost 
invariably  on  each  of  those  cards  that  the  expansion  curve  comes 
considerably  above  the  rectangular  hyperbola ;  that,  if  the  rectan- 
gular hyperbola  is  what  we  sliould  attempt  to  attain,  this  engine 
would  be  very  much  better  than  we  ordinarily  expected.  But  in 
many  cards  I  have  attained,  where  I  have  been  reasonably  sure 
that  the  piston  and  valves  were  tight,  the  expansion  curve  did 
come  above  a  rectangular  hyperbola.  Therefore  the  rectangular 
hyperbola,  if  that  be  true,  in  most  cases  is  no  particular  criterion 
of  the  perfection  attained  in  the  engine. 

Prof,  J,  E,  7>^72^^7?.— Referring  to  Mr.  WolflPs  remarks,  I  regret 
that  the  higher  limits  of  speed  fell  short  of  present  practica 
Higher  speed  would,  however,  deform  the  cards  greatly,  as  the 
parts  were  not  designed  for  greater  speed  than  ninety  revolutions. 
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I  hope  that  Mr.  "Wolff  will  indicate  how  his  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  relative  consumption  of  high  vs.  low-speed  engines  was 
obtained,  that  is,  whether  by  his  own  measurements  or  by  repK>rt8 
of  users. 

While  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  throttling  at  full  stroke,  or  }  cnt-o£^ 
is  less  economical  than  to  obtain  equal  power  with  shorter  cut-off 
and  less  throttling,  it  should  be  noted  that,  with  equal  measures  of 
expansion^  the  greater  the  throtUing  with  which  a  given  mean  effec- 
tive  pressure  can  he  produced^  the  better  the  economy  of  steam. 
See  bottom  of  page  729. 

Prof.  Spangler's  remarks  induce  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 

the  engine  was  undoubtedly  perfectly  tight,  and  therefore  the 

testimony  of  the  cards  of  the  paper  is  to  be  added  to  his  previous 

.observation  of  the  interesting  fact  that  tight  engines  may  give 

expansion  lines  above  the  Mariotte  curve. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  confirmation  of  the  phenomenon  by  so 
careful  a  worker  in  steam  as  Professor  Spangler. 
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CCCL. 

1SE  USE  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IN  STEAM-BOILERS, 
(8upple:«enlarg  Paper.) 


(Hemb«T  of  the  Societj.) 

Soon  after  reading  my  pafier  on  "  The  Use  of  Eerosene  Oil  in 
Steam-Boilere,"*  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  NoTember,  1887 
I  purchased  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  to  see  what  it  would  do 
when  comp^kred  with  kerosene  oil  for  the  prsTention  of  scale  in 
steam-boilers.  For  this  experiment  I  had  the  two  new  Boot 
boilers  of  100  H,  P.  each,  alluded  to  in  my  former  paper,  and  had 
them  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that  no  dirt  could  be  found  anywhere 
inside  of  tliem.  This  was  easily  accomplished  by  a  slight  rinsing 
with  a  jet  of  water  from  a  hose,  for  the  reason  that  the  kerosene 
oil  had  kept  these  boilers  perfectly  free  from  scale  for  sereral 
months  previous  to  this  time. 

I  began  using  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  each  week  in  No.  1  of 
these  boilers,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  crude  petroleum 
was  puf  into  the  other  boiler.  No.  2.  Both  of  these  boilers  had 
precisely  an  equal  quantity  of  work  to  perform,  and  like  conditions 
existed  iu  both  instances.  At  the  expiration  of  one  month  I 
examined  both  boilers,  and  found  that  while  No.  1,  in  whioh  the 
kerosene  oil  w»s  usted,  had  no  dirt  or  scale  in  it,  there  was  consid- 
erable loose  scale  in  the  No.  2,  using  the  crude  petroleum.  These 
Buales  were  removed  and  the  fine  dirt  washed  out,  when  they  vera 
both  closed  up  agiiin.  Four  months  afterward  we  removed  about 
one  bushel  of  baril,  broken  scales  from  the  back  headers  and 
tubes  of  No  2,  in  which  the  crude  petrolenm  was  used,  sjid  some 
of  these  scales  were  stuck  fast  inside  of  the  tubes.  Inspections 
were  made  every  month. 

Nearly  one  day's  labor  was  necessary  to  put  this  boiler  in  order, 

and  I  noticed  that  the  grooving  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glass  water- 

•  TrBDH.  A.  S.  M,  E.,  Vol.  IS.,  p.  847,  No.  CCLXXV^  ~~ 
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gauge  had  reappeared,  and  the  glass  had  been  reduced  in  thick- 
ness, so  that  we  had  to  insert  a  new  tube.  The  corrosive  action 
about  the  upper  part  of  this  boiler  and  on  the  safetj-valye  flanges 
had  also  reappeared.  The  other  boiler,  No.  1,  in  which  kerosene 
oil  had  been  used,  was  still  clean,  and  we  rinsed  it  out  with  clean 
water  from  a  hose.  All  the  hard  scale  was  not  removed  from 
inside  the  tubes  of  No.  2  boiler,  because  we  had  insufficient  time  ; 
so  we  closed  and  filled  both  boilers  with  water.  Just  after  closing 
the  blow-off  cocks,  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  was  put  into  each 
boiler.  We  continued  to  use  one  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  each  week 
for  the  next  month.  When  the  boilers  were  again  inspected,  we 
found  that  the  kerosene  oil  had  removed  all  the  scale  that  was 
left  inside  the  tubes  the  month  previous,  and  the  mud  drum  was 
about  half  full  of  loose,  soft  scale.  No.  1  boiler  was  still  dean. 
During  the  last  winter  we  have  been  using  one  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil  every  other  daj^in  each  of  these  boilers,  and  they  have  run  as 
long  as  six  months  at  a  time  without  washing,  as  the  inside  of 
the  tubes  was  perfectly  clean ;  monthly  inspections  made  as  nsna!, 
at  which  time  these  boilers  were  emptied  and  refilled.  Every 
Saturday  the  water  was  blown  down  two  gauges.  We  have  several 
times  tried  crude  petroleum  alternately  in  each  of  these  boilers 
until  the  contents  of  the  barrel  were  all  used,  and  each  time  with 
a  like  result ;  the  corrosive  action  with  the  loose,  hard  scales 
appearing  always  when  the  crude  petroleum  was  used,  and  disap- 
pearing while  we  used  the  kerosene  oil.  I  was  convinced  that  this 
result  was  due  to  the  impurities  in  the  crude  petroleum,  beoanse 
in  kerosene  oil  we  find  none  of  those  foreign  substances  which 
would  be  likely  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter  in  the  water 
and  form  scales.  At  all  events  we  know  that  by  using  the  refined 
petroleum  (kerosene  oil)  the  scales  disappear,  the  other  conditions 
being  alike  in  both  cases.  The  tar  and  wax  contained  in  crude 
petroleum  do  combine  with  the  sediment  in  steam-boilers,  and 
that  paste  is  successful  in  preventing  the  water  from  reachii^  and 
protecting  the  plates.  This  is  true  particularly  in  shell  boilers  which 
have  flat  surfaces  over  the  fire.  I  have  known  of  several  instances 
of  this  kind  since  preparing  my  former  paper.  A  certain  engineer 
who  tried  kerosene  oil  burned  a  spot  directly  over  the  furnace, 
and  upon  opening  the  boiler  found  several  bushels  of  scale  lying 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  condemned  the  kerosene. 

He  was  one  of  those  individuals  who  seemed  to  believe  that 
kerosene  oil  would  not  only  loosen  the  scale,  but  also  remove  it  in 
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J^ome  mydierious  way,  through  the  pores  of  the  iron,  as  it  were,  as 
ater  imperceptibly  disappears,  ia  boiUng,  from  an  air-tight  vessel, 
f  a  boiler  is  known  to  be  quite  dirty,  the  kerosene  should  not  be 
at  in  more  than  three  days  before  it  is  intended  to  wash  the 
iDoiler. 

This  process  should  be  repeated  until  the  interior  is  almost 
rCree  from  scale.     Some  time  ago  an  engineer  tried  kerosene  oil 
dn  his  boiler  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  complained  to  a  friend 
of  his  iliat  the  kerosene  made  the  boiler  leak.     An  examination 
ivas  advised  and  made,  showing  that  near  the  back  there  was 
more  scale  than  there  was  iron ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  kerosene 
had  caused  the  scale  and  iron  to  separate,  thQ  iron  having  cor- 
roded away  to  such  an  extent  that  a  leak  was  inevitable     A 
patch   was  immediately  put  on,   and  a   disaster  was  probably 
avoided  through  this  revelation. 

Another  engineer  opened  his  heater,  and,  without  raising  the 
safety-valve  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas  arising, from  the  kerosene 
oil  which  he  had  been  using,  he  inserted  a  lighted  torch,  when 
the  gas  ignited  and  burned  his  arm  and  hand. 

This  is  a  precaution  which  ought  always  to  be  observed  in  all 
cases — ^viz.,  properly  to  ventilate  boilers,  heaters,  and  tanks  of  all 
descriptions  before  entering  them  with  lighted  lamps  and  torches. 
While  these  gases  are  not  likely  to  cause  an  explosion,  they  burn 
quite  rapidly  and  should  be  promptly  removed  without  giving 
opportunity  for  an  accident.  The  accumulation  of  gas  is  not 
confined  to  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  for  the  prevention  of  scale  in 
steam-boilers,  but  is  also  found  in  flour-mills,  confectioners',  con- 
duits for  electric  wires,  brewers'  vats,  etc.  So,  with  common- 
sense  precautions,  we  run  no  extra  risk  in  using  kerosene  oil  in 
steam-boilers.  I  was  told  a  short  time  ago  that  kerosene  oil  was 
a  bad  thing  to  put  into  a  boiler  because  *'  it  eats  the  iron  " — a  very 
remarkable  statement,  to  be  sure.  In  support  of  his  assertion 
this  en^neer  said  :  **  If  you  wish  to  clean  a  rusty  bolt  or  loosen 
a  corroded  nut  you  put  kerosene  oil  on  it,  do  you  not?"  I 
answered  "  Yes."  "  Well,  it  eats  off  the  rust ;  and  that  would 
leave  holes  in  some  boilers." 

I  admitted  that  it  would,  and  that  it  would  be  aa  excellent 
thing  for  the  safety  of  the  community  if  kerosene  were  used  only 
once  a  year  in  some  boilers,  if  only  to  reveal  their  weak  places. 
I  added  that  we  put  kerosene  oil  into  boilers  to  take  off  the 
scale  and  to  separate  the  rust  from  the  iron ;  and  when  the  rust 
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and  scale  are  thus  separated  they  must  be  removed  from  the 
boiler  at  once,  or  the  plates  may  be  injured. 

There  are  a  great  many  engineers  who  use  kerosene  oil  in 
steam-boilers  and  are  well  satisfied ;  and  some,  having  tried  omde 
petroleum  without  success,  are  now  using  kerosene  oil  to  their 
entire  satisfaction. 
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CCCLI. 

fTRACTIVE  FORCE  OF  LEATHER  BELTS  ON  PULLEY 

FA  CES. 

BT  SCOTT  A.  SMITH,  PROYIDSNOB,  B.  I. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  is  of  the  highest  value  to  users  of  leather  belts  to  know  the 
exact  conditions  which  give  the  greatest  tractive  force  of  belts  on 
pulley  faces ;  in  immediate  connection  with  this,  it  is  essential  to 
have  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  best  leather  belting. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  best  belts  are  made  from 
all  oak-tanned  leather,  and  curried  with  the  use  of  cod  oil  and 
tallow,  all  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Such  belts  have  continued  in 
use  thirty  to  forty  years,  when  used  as  simple  driving-belts,  driv- 
ing a  proper  amount  of  power,  and  having  had  suitable  care. 

In  the  best  methods  of  currying,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
the  stearine  of  tallow  enters  into  the  leather ;  the  oleine  of  the  tal- 
low and  cod  oil,  during  a  period  of  four  weeks  employed  in  a 
suitable  currying  process,  oxidize  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  much  hand  and  machine  labor  intelligently  used,  and 
become,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of,  a  gnm  or  varnish,  most  inti- 
mately united  with  fibres  which  interlace  in  all  directions. 

Such  leather  contains  no  free  oil,  which  would,  if  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  generate  free  acid  in- 
jurious to  the  fibres.  Belt  leather  thus  made  has  a  supple  character, 
with  a  little  elasticity  and  compressibility  which  eminently  fits  it 
for  tractive  use  on  a  pulley  face. 

When  a  new  belt  is  put  to  use  with  the  flesh  side  to  the  pulley, 
there  is  on  it  a  certain  quantity  of  stearine  from  the  tallow 
(rubbed  down  to  give  smoothness  to  that  side) ;  this  grease  acts,  or 
aids,  by  increasing  the  surface  of  contact,  to  give  an  extra  tractive 
quality  to  the  leather.  If  the  grain  side  is  run  to  the  pulley  face, 
then,  in  the  first  use  of  the  belt,  there  is  more  tendency  to  slip, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  grease  on  the  surface,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  grain  is  hard  ;  and  in  the  case  of  small  diameters  of  pulleys, 
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the  belt  face  is  wrinkled,  thus  it  is  less  in  a  condition  to  be  brought 
into  intimate  contact,  under  pressure,  with  the  pulley  face,  over 
its  wliole  contact  surface,  than  is  the  soller  flesh  side.  Thestearine 
on  the  surface  of  the  flesh  side,  and  the  softness  of  its  face,  operate 
to  exclude  air  from  between  the  two  surfaces,  thus  aflFoitling  the 
benefit  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  strongest  element  in  its  tract- 
ive force,  to  hold  the  belt  to  the  pulley  face.  In  addition,  when 
the  two  surfaces  of  leather  and  iron  come  together,  on  one  or  both 
of  which  there  is  a  semi-fluid  tx)  interpenelrate  into  the  pores  of 
the  two  faces  (providing  there  is  a  minimum  of  this  material,  or 
only  sufficient  for  this  interpenetration)  then  this  material  becomes 
an  impediment  to  the  slipping  of  the  belt  to  the  extent  of  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  particles,  to  which  is  to  be  added  much  of  its  power  of 
adhesion  to,  or  affinity  for,  the  iron  and  leather. 

This  statement,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  stearine  on  the  flesh 
side  of  leather,  and  the  running  of  that  side  to  a  pulley  face,  is  not 
given  in  the  sense  of  an  approval  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
to  ilhistrate  by  a  familiar  fact.  Stearine  has  no  legitimate  place 
on  or  in  leather ;  also  the  flesh  side  should  not  be  rnn  to  the 
pulley  face,  for  the  reason  that  the  wear  from  contact  with  the 
pulley  should  come  on  the  grain  side,  as  that  surface  of  the  l)elt  is 
much  weaker  in  its  tensile  strength  than  the  flesh  side ;  also,  as  the 
grain  is  hard,  it  is  more  enduring  for  the  wear  of  attrition  ;  further, 
if  the  grain  is  actually  worn  oft*,  then  the  belt  may  not  suffer,  in  its 
integrity,  from  a  ready  tendency  of  the  hard  grain  side  to  crack. 

The  most  intimate  contact  of  a  belt  with  a  pulley  comes,  first, 
in  the  smoothness  of  a  pulley  face,  including  freedom  from  ridges 
and  hollows  left  by  turning-tools.  Second  :  in  the  smoothness  of 
the  surface  and  evenness  in  the  texture,  or  body,  of  a  belt. 
Third :  in  having  the  crown  of  the  driving  and  receiving  pnllcyB 
exactly  alike  ;  as  nearly  so  as  is  practicable  in  a  commercial  sense. 
Fourth:  in  having  the  crown  of  pulleys  not  over  J"  tor  a  24" 
face,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  pulley  is  not  to  be  over  J"  larger  in 
diameter  in  its  center.  Fifth  :  in  having  the  crown  other  than  two 
planes  meeting  at  the  center.  Sixth  :  the  use  of  any  material  on, 
or  in,  a  belt,  in  addition  to  those  necessarily  used  in  the  currying 
process,  to  keep  them  pliable  or  increase  their  tractive  quality, 
should  wholly  depend  upon  the  exigencies  arising  iu  the  use  of 
belts ;  and  the  use  of  such  material  may  justly  be  governed  by  this 
idea,  that  it  is  safer  to  sin  in  non-use  than  in  over-use.  Seventh: 
with  reference  to  the  lacing  of  belts,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  practice 
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to  etit  the  ends  to  a  convex  shape  by  nsing  r  former,  bo  that  there 
may  be  a  nearly  uniform  atress  on  tite  lacing  through  the  center  fte 
compared  with  the  edges.  For  a  belt  10"  vide,  the  center  of  each 
end  should  recede  yV"- 

An  impediment  to  the  just  use  of  leather  belting,  in  minorcaseB, 
comes  fiom  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  of  machinery  will 
adhere  to  the  cnstom  of  putting  too  small  receiving  pulleyB  on  to 
their  machines,  to  indicate  to  the  purchaser  that  little  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  them.  I  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  having  the 
acquaintance  of  an  eminently  practical  man  who  takes  off  a  pulley 
ti"  diameter  by  4"  face  on  a  circular-saw  arbor,  and  substitntes  ft 
pulley  9"  diameter  by  6"  face. 

A  few  words  as  to  hemlock- tanned  leather,  or  leather  tanned 
by  the  use  of  iialf  hemlock  and  half  oak  bark.  .  I  do  not  consider 
them  as  worthy  of  much  consideration,  as  many  makers  of  that 
class  of  belting  stock  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  its  manufacture 
during  the  past  forty  years.  It  is  a  less  costly  and  less  enduring 
product.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  well-made  "hemlock" 
belt  is  better  than  a  poorly  made  "oak"  belt;  duly  considering 
all  the  processes  involved  in  the  making  of  each. 

I  would  maintain  that  a  skilled  maker  of  oak-tanned  belting  can 
meet  any  and  all  legitimate  requirements,  whatever  they  may  be. 
Sotno  uses  of  a  belt  demand  that  it  shall  he  much  softer  than  for 
other  purposes  ;  some  that  it  shall  be  elastic;  other  cases  necdavery 
rigid  or  non-elastic  belt.  For  quarter-twist  belts,  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  oak-tanned  leather,  the  belts  should  be  specially  ehaped 
by  the  maker  for  that  use,  both  in  the  length  of  the  belt  and  at  the 
end?. 

Referring  again  to  the  subject  of  oils  on  leather:  mineral  oils 
always  att  to  negative  oxidation  of  the  oils  in  the  currying  process; 
hence  they  are  detrimental  for  that  use.  If  added  after  the  curry- 
ing process  is  com|)leted.  then  they  tend  to  uudo  the  currjing  by 
softening  the  oxidized  oils. 

A  question  not  to  be  ignored  relates  to  the  action  of  air  and 
other  iiijlueiices  in  keeping  bells  from  full  contact  with  the  top 
side  of  a  receiving  pulley,  when  belts  are  ran  at  very  high  spyeeds ; 
this  is  caused  by  the  massing  of  air  at  this  point;  by  exceesive 
crown  in  pulleys,  giving  much  convexity  to  the  belt  to  hold  air  on 
or  in  its  concave  side ;  by  the  rigid  character  of  many  belts ;  ftnd 
by  centrifugal  force. 

Much  leather  belting  is  made,  which,  when  finished,  has  a  very 
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rigid  character.  It  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  users  in  that  condi- 
tion for  these  reasons :  First,  becanse  a  desire  has  grown  with  some 
users  to  have  belts  extremely  rigid  against  stretching — apparently 
forgettiug  that  such  rigidity  ensures  that  a  belt  shall  have  a  com- 
paratively short  life.  Second,  to  make  a  belt  very  supple  and  very 
uniform  in  its  body  and  over  its  whole  surface  necessitates  expen- 
sive methods  in  currying.  The  continual  demand  for  lower  and 
lower  prices  has  induced  the  leaving  out  of  that  amount  of  careful 
hand  labor  which  always  gives  suppleness  to  leather,  if  otherwise 
well  qualified  ;  and  in  place  of  it  has  come  a  "  machine  *'  surface 
finish,  which,  to  the  eye,  passes  for  the  genuine  article.  This 
suppleness — sometimes  called  mellowness — gives  to  leather  due 
pliability,  and  such  belts  run  satisfactorily  at  high  speeds. 

While  the  "suppleness"  of  belt  leather  has  been  denominated 
"  mellowness "  it  should  be  stated  that  there  is  a  resistance  to 
flexion,  in  the  best  leather,  due  to  its  components  of  fibres  inter- 
laced in  all  directions,  and  a  body  of  fiexible  gum,  which  while  it 
readily  bends,  yet  it  as  readily  returns  to  its  initial  shape  ;  but  the 
best  is  fully  appreciated  only  through  experience. 

Rigid  belts  are  sometimes  made  pliable  by  saturation  with  *'belt 
oil,"  but  the  inevitable  result,  in  time,  is  a  disorganized  belt ;  slip- 
ping will  come  ;  and  the  addition  of  more  oil  only  results  in  its 
acting  as  a  lubricant,  by  piling  up  on  the  surtaca 

There  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  desirability  of 
perforating  bolts,  or  the  drilling  of  pulley  faces,  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  mentioned,  so  far  as  it  comes  from  the  air,  which  is  not  so 
much  a  real  difficulty  when  properly  made  belts  are  used  as  it  is 
with  rigid  belts. 

Free  oils  added  to  curried  leather  give  **  momentary  *'  added 
strength  by  filling  all  the  pores  to  distension,  thus  locking  fibres  to 
place ;  and  by  softening  the  fibres  and  allowing  a  strain — for  instance, 
at  lace  holes — to  be  distributed  over  very  many  fibres. 

As  friction  is  due — largely — to  the  unevenness  of  two  surfaces 
in  contact  under  motion,  and  as  the  best  tractive  quality  of  belts 
comes  from  the  evenness  and  smoothness  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
belt  and  pulley  face,  it  easily  follows,  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  value  of  the  tractive  force  of  a  belt  on  a  pulley  face  is  due,  first, 
to  atmospheric  pressure ;  second,  to  the  tractive  adhesion  of  the 

leather  fibres  and  the  oxidized  oil  of  the  currying  process.  * 

—  « 

*For  H  fuller  uiiderbtanding  of   all  matters  connected  with  leather  belts,  I 
refer  you  to  an  article  written  hj  me,  entitled  '*  Leather  :  RettMmi  why  Unoiur- 
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DISCU88ION. 

^r.  A.  F.  Nagle, — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
^*^  ^11  Mr.  Smith  says  on  the  subject  of  belting,  so  far  as  relates  to 
^^^-^^  ^^ii^gj  oiling)  and  greasing ;  but  when  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  the 
'^OE^^^<Jt  of  the  atmosphere  as  "keeping  the  belt  from  full  contact 
li  the  pulley,"  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph  attributes  the 
^  traction  force  of  a  belt  to  atmospheric  pressure,  I  am  inclined 
^sk  Mr.  Smith  to  prove  his  statements.  Both  of  these  asser- 
K38  are  very  old  and  common,  and  I  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
jated  in  our  Society  unless  there  is  at  least  some  evidence  for 
sir  soundness.  My  own  study  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  believe 
.t  this  theory  is  all  moonshine;  that  the  well-known  laws  gov- 
ling  friction  and  centrifugal  force  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
2  attractive  power  of  belts,  without  resorting  to  any  air  theory  ; 
t  if  Mr.  Smith  has  any  facts,  old  or  new,  bearing  on  this  sulv 
3t,  I  shall  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  them.  If  there  is  anything 
proxunating  to  a  vacuum  existing  between  belt  and  pulley,  the 
feet  would  be  a  constant  pressure  in  addition  to  belt  tension, 
we  refer  to  Mr.  Towne's  experiments,  quoted  page  230  by 
ooper  on  "  Belting,"  we  shall  observe  that  the  ratio  between 
eights  on  each  side  of  pulley  is  practically  uniform,  or  a  constanty 
'hich  it  would  not  be  if  the  atmosphere  were  a  factor  in  the 
ise. 

Jlfr.  John  H.  Cooper, — Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  some  of  the 
'ital  points  of  that  much  used  and  much  abused  member  of  power- 
transmitting  machinery,  to  which  I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks.     In 
'^very   discussion   of   belt-driving   we   must   distinguish   between 
-friction  and  adhesion.     Friction  is  somewhat  independent  of  the 
amount  of  surface,  while  adhesion  is  much  according  to  the  extent 
of  it  and  to  the  nature  of  the  adhesive.     It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
belts  to  have  a  proper  adhesive  power  to  make  them  hold,  as  for 
the   moving  parts  of  machines  to  liave  proper  lubricants  to  let 
them  run.     Of  couise,  there  is  a  happy  medium  between  free  slip- 
ping and  fast  sticking ;  neither  extreme  is  permissible  with  belt- 
ing.    But  slipping  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  degree  of  adhesion 

ried  Leather  has  Little  Strength,  and  the  Cause  of  tlie  Great  StreDgth  of  Curried 
Leather,"  published  in  "Power-Steam,"  in  July,  1887.  Also  to  a  paper  read  at 
Boston,  in  October,  1888,  before  ihe  N.  E.  Cotton  MaDufactarers  Association — 
"  Leather  Belts  :  How  to  Determine  the  Relative  Value  of  Different  Makes." 

S. 
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which  would  injure  or  destroy  the  face  of  the  belt;  and  the  elas- 
ticity and  the  slipping  of  belts,  we  well  know,  are  trusty  safe- 
guards against  injury  and  breakdowns.  Pulley  diameters  should 
be  increased,  which  will  give  greater  belt  speed,  permit  the  use  of 
narrower  belts,  and  reduce  journal  friction.  All  these  are  in  con- 
formity with  best  practice.  The  narrower  belts  are  usually  thinner, 
and  are  therefore  more  pliable.  By  these  means  that  part  of  the 
system  which  acts. by  the  uncertain  element  of  adhesion  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the  favorable  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  belt  adhesion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  simple 
experiment  of  a  wetted  disc  of  leather  with  a  knotted  string  in 
its  center,  used  by  wanton  boys  and  called  by  them  a  **  sucker," 
for  lifting  loose  bricks  and  the  like  from  the  sidewalk,  may  be 
used  to  explain  away  this  assertion.  When  the  disc  is  pressed 
upon  any  plain  wetted  surface,  the  effort  to  lift  the  disc  by  the 
string  will,  indeed,  be  measured  by  its  inch  area  times  the  atmos- 
pheric unit,  and  will  be  connderable ;  but  belts  do  not  act  in  that 
way.  The  slightest  force  of  the  hand  will  move  this  disc  alopg  on 
the  surface,  and  by  raising  its  edge,  as  a  belt  l^^aves  its  pulley,  it 
can  be  easily  stripped  away. 

The  effect  of  pulley  perforation  on  belt  adhesion  with  high 
speeds  was  found  by  accident  greatly  to  increase  the  grip  of  the 
belt,  and  prevent  also  its  squealing.  The  holes  permitted  the 
escape  of  the  entrained  air,  which  did  not  have  time  to  reach  the 
edges  of  the  pulleys.  As  centrifugal  force  presses  the  belt  from 
the  pulley,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  entrained  air  will  tend  in 
the  some  direction,  and  one  might  naturally  conclude  that  it  would 
be  best  to  perforate  the  belt  instead  of  the  pulley.  This  has  been 
effectively  done  by  Mr.  Schieren,  of  New  York,  the  perforations 
being  such  as  to  cut  less  of  the  belt  section  away  than  is  usually 
done  for  lacing. 

Mr.  Smith's  seven  stated  conditions  of  pulleys  and  belts  lie 
in  the  line  of  good  practice,  but  to  the  seventh  may  be  added  a 
proper  method  of  lacing,  which  has  something  to  do  with  a  perma- 
nent joining.  The  stronger  part  of  the  lacings  should  be  at  the 
edges  of  the  belt,  the  ends  of  the  lacings  terminating  near  the 
middle  of  the  same.  Punching  belts  for  the  lacing  reduces  the 
strength  about  one-third,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Tovvne ;  and  care  should  be  taken  with  this  part  so  as  to  reduce 
the  fibre  of  the  belt  by  the  least  amount.     If  there  is  any  part  of 
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a  j>ower-traTi8ini8sion  that  shows  the  unwisdom  of  the  buyer,  it  is 

tiiat  of  pureliasing  three  times  the  quantity  of  leather  needed  for 

ity       often  of  poor   quality,  and  tlien  sacrificing  two-thirds  of  its 

cjtive  strength  by  the  punch  and  by  ill  methods  of  lacing. 

■  the  maxim  be  true,  "  Nothing  is  stronger  than  the  strength 

^^       its  weakest  part,"  it  probably  ajjplics  to  belting.     There  is, 

'^<:>  "%;^7ever,  a  justification  for  this  liberality.     To  overcome  starting 

■^-■'i-<:^tions,  to  have  ample  surface  when  the  adhesive  lessens  its  grip 

^-^**         iails,  to  be  ready  for  extra  service  when   required,  to  ensure 

inst  weak  stock  in  the  make-up  of  the  belt,  but  most  of  all  to 

e  a  liberal  factor  of  efficiency,  which  is  wise  economy.     It  is 

^  there  is  one  thing  in  mechanics  that  will  never  be  settled  ; 

that  is  how  properly  to  lace  a  belt.     We  much  need  a  fair 

ctical  foot-pound  unit  of  driving  surface  for  belts.     This  has 

t  yet  been  solved. 

Prof,  Denton, — I  think  that  Mr.  Smith's  paper  is  an  exceed- 

;g]y  valuable  one,  in  bringing  out  all  these  fine  points  about  the 

tion  of  oil,  etc.,  which  I  think  have  not  received  much  attention 

fore,  and  w^hich  are  certainly  very  instructive  to  me,  especially 

hen  it  calls  forth  a  discussion  from  the  veteran  writer  on  belting 

horn  w^e  have  here  this  morning. 

This  thought  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  that  air  matter  ;  is  not 
r.  Smith's  position  regarding  the  superior  influence  of  the  atmos- 
here  justified    by   this   little  idea?     If  there  is  a  belt   running 
round  a  pulley,  it  is  known  that  the  tension  of  lacing  of  a  belt 
i^ardly   ever    exceeds   45  pounds   per   square   inch   of    width ;   I 
^hink  it  is  generally  less  than  that.     That  is  a  part  of  practical 
V)elting,  I  think,  we  need  observation  upon.     What  is  the  average 
Tension  of  belts?     But  that  is  a  pretty  high  tension  for  a  single 
T)elt.   We  have  45  pounds  on  one  side,  and  then  the  force  going  and 
coming  would  add  together  and  give  us  90  pound?.     Now,  the  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  on   the  belt  at  any  point  around  the  pulley 
would  be  90  pounds  divided  by  the  diameter.     Take  any  reason- 
able diameter,  say  ten  inches.     This  gives  9   pounds  per  square 
inch,  which  is  less   than  the  atmospheric  pressure, — 14.7  ])0unds 
per  square  inch.     Xow,  that  is  a  fairly  small  pulley  ;  and  until  we 
get  to  a  very  small  pulley,  say  4  inches,  which  would  give  us  22 
pounds,  the  tension  pressure  would  not  exceed  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Of  course,  when  there  is  no  practical  slip,  the  sum  of  these  ten- 
sions is  always  the  same  :  as  much  as  we  release  on  one  side  we 
50 
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gain  on  the  other.  With  reasonable  slip  the  sum  of  the  tens: 
never  alters.  I  take  it  that  this  showing  justifies  Mr.  Smi 
assertion  that  the  atmosphere  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  adhe 
force  of  belts,  provided  the  air  is  removed  from  beneath  the  1 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  air  is  absent  between  the 
and  pulley. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball, — Just  one  thought  suggests  itself  to  me  in 
nection  with  this  matter :  whether  or  not  the  air  performs  any 
portant  function,  or  has  much  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  bel 
the  pulley.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  air  was  to  be  exch 
from  between  the  belt  and  the  wheel,  the  better  method  woul 
to  perforate  the  belt  rather  than  to  drill  the  wheel,  for  the  rej 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  air  would  naturally  make  a 
rent  of  air  through  those  holes  in  the  wheel,  throwing  the  air 
into  the  belt;  whereas,  if  the  holes  were  through  the  belt, 
same  centrifugal  force  would  tend  to  throw  the  air  out  that 
lying  between  the  belt  and  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Cooper. — I  will  make  one  remark  to  show  the  line  of  rea 
ing  I  have  gone  through.  If  we  take  two  surface  plates  and 
one  on  the  other,  we  will  find  that  the  upper  plate  will  slide  arc 
very  freely;  yet  if  you  attempt  to  pull  it  away  at  right  angl< 
the  face,  it  will  lift  the  lower  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
would  take  those  two  surface  plates  and  start  them  with  all  th( 
out,  then  we  will  meet  with  a  strong  resistance  against  sliding, 
have  the  atmospheric  pressure  the  same ;  so  it  would  not  seei 
require  flexibility  and  an  air  space  formed  in  the  center  of 
sucker,  which  could  hardly  happen  in  belt  running,  because 
belt  is  laid  over  the  pulley,  and  must  catch  the  air  that  is  undc 
— the  air  which  is  confined  by  some  kind  of  force,  we  cannot 
what.  When  the  belt  comes  upon  the  pulley,  as  when  one  sni 
plate  comes  upon  the  other  surface  plate,  there  is  no  resist 
whatever  to  sliding;  it  is  perfectly  free.  It  will  slip  around 
as  freely  as  this  paper  will  on  this  surface  which  I  hold  in 
hand.  Now,  we  know  that  the  resistance  of  the  belt  musi 
parallel  to  its  pull  to  be  of  service  for  power,  therefore  the  ati 
pheric  pressure  does  not  seem  to  have  anything  whatever  t< 
with  niakins:  the  belt  stick  to  its  work. 

Prof.  Dentoi\. — I  think  the  surface  plate  is  an  exceptional 
— that  the  air  does  not  enter.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper  on 
point. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Duiton. — Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  it,  whe 
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it  is  ctntrifagal  force  or  tlie  earning  of  tlie  ftirnnderthepiillej,  k 
is  H  certaiD  fact,  that  I  have  seen  iiiyself,  that  in  some  fast  lunninfr 
belting  there  is  a  tiliri  of  air  between  tbe  pulley  and  the  belt.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  belt  running  5.000  feet  a  minute  over  a 
30-incIi  pnlley — a  donble  belt.  It  was  a  poor  piece  of  engineering  to 
run  Biii'.li  a  belt  over  a  small  pulley.  But  in  point  of  fact,  by  hold- 
ing a  candle  on  one  side,  yon  conld  see  tbe  ligiit  between  the  belt 
and  the  pulley,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  wayiiround  it,  and  the  trans- 
mittingeiiect  there  was  very  poor.  It  was  put  on  to  replace  a  tighter 
belt  running  at  a  lower  speed,  which  gave  a  mnoh  better  effect. 

Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis. — It  occurs  to  me,  while  listening  to  this  die- 
cuasion,  that  Mr.  Coopci-'s  illustration  would  lead  one  to  think  tliat 
tlie  entire  exclnsion  of  the  air  is  ncceesary  to  make  the  belt  effective 
at  all.  With  the  surface  plate  illnstration  you  slide  one  on  tbe 
other,  so  that  you  exclude  the  air,  and  you  get  the  very  aciliesion 
you  do  between  the  belt  and  tlie  pulley.  It  (Jol-s  not  seem  to 
follow  that  you  would  entrap  tlie  air  between  belt  and  pulley,  but 
that  you  would  push  the  air  away.  Another  very  common  illus- 
tration to  anyone  who  has  dabbled  at  all  in  piiotography,  and 
attempted  to  strip  the  American  films:  Yon  take  a  piece  of  wet 
paper  and  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  under  water.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  layer  of  water  between  the  paper  and  the  glass,  the  paper  will 
slip  about  easily  ;  but  if  the  paper  is  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  glass,  by  excluding  the  water,  you  cannot  slide  the  paper 
on  the  glass  without  destroying  the  paper.  I  think  a  belt  gets  its 
adhesion  in  the  same  way.  As  long  as  there  is  a  film  of  air 
between  the  belt  and  the  pnlley,  it  would  naturally  slip,  but  the 
belt  lays  itself  on  the  pulley  in  a  way  which  gets  the  siirfaeee  in 
contact  without  this  lubricating  medium. 

T/ie  President  {Mr.  H.  R.  Towne). — There  have  been  Bome  very 
.valuable  papers  on  the  subject  of  belting  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  within  the  last  five  years;  notably  those  by 
Mr.  "Wilfred  Lewis*  and  Prof.  Lanza.t 

The  allusion  made  to  my  own  experiments  prompts  me  to  eay 
that  they  were  made  with  three  sets  of  belts, — one  new,  one  old, 
and  one  medium.  I  think  an  examination  of  the  record  there  will 
show  that  the  question  of  adhesion  due  to  interposition  of  air,  or  it« 
exclusion,  is  not  a  material  one.  The  record  of  those  tests  will  be 
found  ill  the  "  Franklin  Institute  Journal"  for  February,  1367. 
•  TrauB.  A.  8.  M.  E.  VoiTviI.,  p.  649,  No.  CCXIU. 
t  Trane.  A.  S.  M.  E.  Vol.  TIL,  p.  847.  No.  CCII. 
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J/r.  ScoU  A,  Smith, — With  reference  to  this  air-pressnre  matter, 
I  have  gone  over  that  very  thoroughly  indeed  in  various  ways,  and 
have  considered  the  sucker,  and  surfacing  plates  under  different 
conditions,  and  plates  of  glass,  and  the  use  of  iron  planes  in  planing 
wood.  To  have  illustrated  these  would  have  involved  bringing 
some  apj)aratus  here  and  making  a  pretty  long  story  of  the  tiling. 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  well  accepted  that  atmospberic 
pressure  was  an  element  in  the  tractive  force  of  belts,  that  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  carry  on  the  subject  in  that  wa}-. 

Prof.  Denton. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  will  not  add 
to  his  paper  some  account  of  these  experiments  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Scott  A.  Smith. — Perhaps  I  have  not  elaborated  those  suffi- 
ciently, but  I  will  do  what  you  suggest  if  I  see  my  way  to  doing  it 
in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

ADDED    AFTER    ADJOURNMENT. 

}fr.  Scott  A.  Smith. — With  reference  to  atmospheric  pressure  aa 
an  aid  in  the  tractive  force  of  leather  belts,  I  have  been  over  the 
subject  very  thorougiily,  including  long  and  patient  observation  of 
the  working  of  belts  under  varying  conditions  of  actual  use. 

It  should  be  understood  that  pressure  due  to  a  complete  vacuum, 
as  generally  understood,  is  not  claimed. 

In  going  to  other  things  to  gather  proofs  in  favor  of  a  particular 
belief,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  great  liability  of  not  fully  under- 
standing each  case,  and  thus  misapplying  facts. 

I  here  introduce  accepted  definitions  of  friction  and  adhesion, 
for  purposes  which  will  appear  further  on.  "  When  two  surfaces 
are  pressed  together,  it  is  found  that  one  cannot  be  moved  along 
and  relatively  to  the  other  without  the  exertion  of  some  definite 
effort.  The  resistance,  to  balance  which  this  effort  has  to  be  ex- 
ei-ted,  is  called  friction  between  the  surfaces."  ''  In  overconiinjr  the 
friction,  the  parts  which  come  in  contact  are  compressed,  the  pro- 
jecting ]>art8  bent  over,  or  perhaps  torn  away,  broken  off,  etc 
Friction  is  therefore  dependent,  not  only  upon  th^  roughness  or 
smoothness  of  the  surface,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials of  whi'.'h  bodies  are  composed.''  "But we  must  not  confound 
friction  with  adhesion  ;  i.e.^  with  that  union  of  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  the  bodies  come  in  contact  in  very  many  points  without 
the  existence  of  any  pressure  between  them.  The  adhesion  in- 
creases with  the  surface  in  contact,  and  is  independent  of  the  pret* 
sure,  while  for  friction  the  reverse  is  true.     When  tlie  prcssorei 
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fftre  smAll,  tlie  adliesion  appears  to  be  very  great  compared  with  the 
:f  riction,  but  if  the  presstires  are  great  it  becomes  but  a  very  small 
"jiortion  of  the  friction,  and  can  generally  be  neglected.  Ungaente, 
generally,  increase  the  adhesion,  since  they  produce  a  greater 
■nniiiber  of  points  of  contact." 

The  followin<;  illtiGtrations  are  valnable  as  suggestions  to  aid  in 
nnderetanding  the  ease  under  consideration  ; 

1st.  The  careful  pnshing  of  one  surface  plate  over  another,  and 
the  lifting  of  the  lower  one  by  the  npper,  is,  certainly,  a  proof  of 
atmospheric  aid  in  the  case. 

2d.  When  a  carpenter  uses  an  iron  plane  which  is  both  level  and 
smooth,  and  finds  that  his  labors  are  largely  increased  by  what  he 
calls  suction  on  the  plane,  that  is  good  evidence  of  easy  exelasion 
of  air,  and  conseijuent  atmospheric  pressure. 

3d.  In  the  case  of  tlie  boy's  leather  sucker  on  the  stone,  air  is 
excluded.  To  compare  exactly  the  action  of  a  belt  with  the  boy's 
sucker,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  belt  shonM  he  so  saturated 
with  oil,  and  be  made  so  very  pliable,  that  it  would  in  no  sense  act 
as  a  suitable  belt. 

4th,  When  the  house-fly  puts  Ills  feet  upon  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
the  enclosing  claws  find  no  surface  into  which  they  can  interlock, 
then  from  the  continued  enclosing  of  tlie  claws  there  exudes  from 
two  lobes,  under  the  claws  on  each  foot,  an  adhesive  Bubs.tance,  in 
globules,  which  adJieres  to  the  glass,  sliutting  ont  air  at  the  points 
of  contact ;  then  the  fiy  has  atmospheric  aid  in  addition  to  adhesion 
<a  reverse  movement  of  the  claws  throws  the  lobes  free). 

5tli.  By  putting  a  liquid  into  a  vessel,  air  is  excluded ;  pntting  a 
liquid  upon  a  Hat  surface  excludes  air.  Putting  any  substance 
upon  another  excludes  air  at  the  points  of  contact.  Intimate  con- 
tact between  two  surfaces  acts  to  exclude  air.  "Two  substances 
cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time." 

It  Hiaj'  be  said  that  the  best  working  of  leatli    ■        :s,      th 
spett  to  tractive  force,  has  been  carried  ont  in  mi    y  but  i 

explicit,  clear  statement  has  apparently  ;  i       e 

what  should  be  sought  for  as  the  best  con<      31     f     <         li 
greatest  tractive  force  of  a  belt.     The  exper     1      of  1 
belting  has  taught  them  that  tliey  get  the  bi 
when  calling  for  the  full  power  of  belts — fr 
with  smooth  surfaces  and  even  textur    ,vi        i 
faces;  hence,  the   idea   of  "  friction,"  in        : 

must  be  largely  excluded.     It  is  very      ne      \y  k  1 
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eiatod  thut  there  is  a  material  benefit  from  the  presence  on  the 
surfaeo  of  belts  and  pulley  faces  of  a  suitable  "unguent"  in  very 
luniUd  (jua7itiii/jAB  explained  in  my  paper;  which  I  claim  fills  the 
pores  of  each  so  that  when  the  two  surfaces  come  together  there  is 
a  practical  union,  and  a  shutting  out  of  air,  with  consequent  atmos- 
pheric aid. 

The  practical  eftect — value — of  a  belief  in  atmospheric  aid  is  to 
induce  the  running  of  belts  very  or  comparatively  slack,  thus 
avtuding  unnecessary  stress  on  bearings,  and  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  belts.  My  observation  of  the  ever\'.day  use  of  belting,  par- 
ticuhirly  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  in  full  confirmation  of  tliis, 
and,  per  contra,  I  have  seen  that  a  total  disregard  of  this  belief  has 
ivsultcd  in  the  destruction  (throwing  out)  of  belts  in  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months,  when  thev  mii^ht  have  served  well  on  towards  the 
full  life  of  the  best-made  belts,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  from 
thirtv  to  fortv  years. 

Atmospheric  aid  is  obtained  in  the  easiest  manner  as  follows 
(read  in  connection  with  i)aragraph  commencing  ** The  most  inti- 
mate contact ''  etc.) : 

1st,  l>y  the  use  of  the  best-made  belting,  as  explained. 

2d.  l»y  the  use  of  l>elts  made  without  rivets — rivets,  generallj 
speaking,  are  only  a  make-shift  to  stand  as  aids  to  poor,  incompleb^ 
work — (HH>r  cement — at  the  laps  ;  or  to  invite  the  abase  of  belts  in 
ust*-  as,  for  instance,  in  the  over-tightening  of  belts  when  slipping 
iKvurs,  owing  to  the  presence  of  rivets,  on  pulleys  of  very  small 
diameter. 

Sd.   lU'  the  use  of  very  low  crowns  on  pulley 8%  as  explained. 

4ih.  l>y  keeping  belts  clean  and  free  from  oil. 

oth.  By  the  use  of  a  suitable  ^*  unguent,''  as  explained. 

t^clu  l>v  running  the  hair-^rrain-smooth  side  to  pallev  £ice«  whicii 
will  eventually  (not  at  first)  best  exclude  air. 

To  meet  Pn.>fess^^r  Denton*s  request*  I  give  an  acct"»ant  of  :uies- 
jvriuiettt,  s«>  called.  I  have  had  in  use  a  4  '  single  belt  *iriv:n^  o4 
frv»ru  a  10  pulley  into  a  10  puUey.  at  an  angle  of  ;?*•'  froai  die 
hori20nt.iL  with  the  pull  on  the  top  side.  It  was,  for  ^  expenmcn- 
taP'  puriH.Hje*',  purp^^sely  put  on  very  I«H>se:  it  measures  3^  nuKe. 
in  length,  than  the  distance  an>und  the  pulleys^  wiiich  hav«  daC 
faoi'^  i^ne  use  to  wliich  this  belt  is  put  is  to  eleTnte  500  Ibsw  5d 
hiijh  i:i  one  minute.  Speed  of  driving  pulley  154)  R.  P.  M.  Dis* 
tauce  frvnu  centre  to  centre  of  shaf:s^  5.  The  belt  does  tiiis  work 
it!  a  Lvrtecclv  satist'^iccorv  manner :  ic  has  not  been  siiurtawd  or  m- 
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l^ced  since  putting  on,  two  years  since.     The  faces  of  both  belt 
^nd  pulley  are  kept  in  such  clean  condition*  as  to  ensure  intimate 
<jrontact;  and,  as  nothing  of  an  adhesive,  sticky  nature  is  used,  the 
Toelt  leaves  the  pulley 'faces  with   perfect  freedom.     In  a  recent 
^rial  the  pulley  faces  were  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  then  carefully 
^^jvashed  with  naphtha;  the  belt  was  thoroughly  scraped, and  rubbed 
^with  clean  cotton  waste ;  nothing  further  was  done  to  either.     The 
<;ondition  of  pulley  faces  was  that  the  pores  were  filled  ;  the  con- 
dition of  belt  was  that  it  was  free  from  oil,  but  had  its  pores  filled 
with  a  suitable  **  unguent,'^  sufficient  to  exclude  air  on  contact  with 
pulley  faces.     While  the  slackness  of  this  belt  is  excessive,  in  view 
of  its  being  a  nearly  vertical    belt,  yet  even  in  a  succession  of 
damp  days  it  gives  no  real  trouble. 

Adhesion,  as  explained,  and  atmospheric  pressure,  cannot  be  dis« 
sociated  one  from  the  other ;  the  two  work  harmoniously  together. 
Thus,  I  maintain  that  the  chief  thing  to  be  sought  for  in  belt 
traction  is  aid  from  atmospheric -pressure,  as  indicated. 

Note. — As  these  remarks  are  intended  to  have  a  wholly  practi- 
cal bearing,  I  would  say  that  some  exigencies  in  the  use  of  belts 
involve  their  rapid  destruction  ;  hence  a  **  cheap  belt "  may  result 
in  giving  as  great  (or  greater)  economy  as  an  expensive  one  ;  also 
there  are  some  conditions  (dampness — steam— oil)  in  the  use  of 
belts  which  involve  the  necessity  for  their  being  riveted,  A  suit- 
able crown  is  usually  necessary  on  pulleys,  particularly  where  the 
full  power  of  belts  is  used. 
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BT  J.  BURKITT  WEBB,  HOBOKBN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  tlie  article  on  Hydromechanics  by  Professors  A.  Q.  Greenhill 
and  W.  C.  Unwin,  section  150  (papje  51-1),  on  the  "  Reaction  of  a 
Jet  Issuing  from  a  Yesael^'^  a  statement  is  made  which  woald,  if 
true,  lead  to  most  remarkable  results,  enabling  us,  indeed,  to  deter- 
mine the  absolute  direction  and  veloc- 
ity of  the  earth's  motion  in  space  by 
a  simple  mechanical  method. 

ft 

The  first  part  of  Section  150  runs 
as  follows:  "Suppose  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  having  an  orifice  of  area 
(w,  from  which  water  issues  horizon- 
tally with  a  velocity  v  =  \/2^j  The 
volume  discharged  per  second,  neglect- 
ing contraction,  =  an?.     The  momen- 

turn  generated  per  second  in  a  horizontal  direction  =  —  gw*  ;    and 

this  is  equal  to  the  force  producing  the  change  of  momentum. 

Hence  the  horizontal  force  or  reaction  jff,  acting  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel  opposite  to  the  orifice,  and  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
force  producing  the  momentum,  is — 

this  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  the  section  of  which  is  the 
area  of  the  orifice,  and  the  height  is  twice  the  head. 

If  the  vessel  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
jet  with  the  velocity  ?/,  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  water  leaving 
the   vessel   is  -y  —  w.     The  momentum  generated  per  Becond  is 

n 

~  GJV  (V  —  U)  =  y?." 
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What  19  said  with  reference  to  the  stationary  vessel  is  mainly  coi^ 

rect,  but  the  last  parajrraph  contains  rernarltahle  iiiui  eon  trail  ictory 
asEiimptions,  for  while  tlie  velocity,  u,  of  tlie  whole  apparatus  is 
not  supposed  to  alter  the  issuing  velocity,  v,  it  is  supposed  to  change 
the  reaction,  R,  of  the  issuing  water.  Or,  to  put  the  contradiction 
in  another  way,  it  is  held  that  while  in  a  siatianajy  vessel  H 
depends  on  v  alone,  in  a  moving  one  it  depends  onv^v,.  Now  a 
vessel  is  stationary  with  respect  to  all  objects  moving  at  the  same 
speed  in  the  same  direction  as  it  moves,  and  it  is  moving  with 
respect  to  all  others,  so  that  stationary  and  moving  are  tenns  refer> 
riii^  to  the  relation  between  the  vessel  and  exterior  objects,  while 
the  reaction  is  an  interior  relation  between  the  vessel  and  the  issn- 
ing  water,  and  therefore  cannot  bo  affected  by  «. 

The  absurdity  of  the  thing  may  be  made  clearer  by  considering 
that,  were  the  formula  given  for  R  iu  the  last  paragraph  correct,  we 
could,  by  experimenting  upon  the  reaction  of  a  jet  which  could  be 
directed  toward  all  points  in  space,  tind  directions  of  maximum  and 
minimum  reaction,  the  former  of  which  must  be  the  direction  of 
tlie  absolute  motion  of  the  vessel  in  space,  for  in  that  case  we 
should  have 

R  =  —  Gav{v  +  v)f 


and  with  the  jet  turned  opposite  to  t!ie  motion  in  space, 

i;  =  |™(,-«). 

By  measuring  v  also  we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  valne 
of  w'. 

Having  experimented  upon  the  jet  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
places,  we  could  deduce  therefrom  the  absolute  motion  of  the  earth 
in  space,  wbieb  is  an  absurdity  in  itself;  at  least  we  can  form  no 
definite  conception  of  sucli  a  motion,  nor  of  any  fixed  point  in 
space  to  reckon  such  a  motion  from. 


A  description  of  the  apparatus  required  and  the  method  of  using 
it  may  make  clearer  the  exact  nature  of  the  experiment  proposed. 
In   Fig.  303  a  is  a  vertical  pipe  supporting  the  apparatus  and 
*  Added  since  the  meeting. 
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supplying  it  witli  a  constant  quantity,  Q,  of  water  per  second  from 
a  steam  pump.  &  is  a  horizontal  graduated  disc  fixed  to  the  top 
of  a.  The  pipe  a  is  terminated  with  a  water-tight  joint  at  <?, 
which  allows  the  wliole  upper  part  of  the  instrument  to  be  revolved 

about  a  vertical  axis,  and  d  is  an 
^^  index  by  which  its  position  umj  be 
read  upon  the  graduated  disc,  e  is 
the  support  for  the  upp>er  parts ;  it 
contains  the  joint  at  Cy  and  is  fast 
to  the  revolving  part  of  it;  it  has 
also  a  nipple  to  receive  the  hote- 
connection  /*,  a  guide-ring  A,  and 
suitable  sockets  for  the  knife  edges 
of  the  balance  kj.  The  bent  pipe 
ffl  constitutes  the  "  vessel,"  with  the 
orifice  at  I  for  the  escape  of  the 
jet ;  this  vessel  is  connected  with 
•  the  nipple  by  a  flexible  joint  fj 
through  which  it  is  supplied  with 
water,  and  passes  loosely  through 
the  guide-ring  A.  It  has  two  knife  edges  for  the  reception  of  two 
links  A*,  connecting  it  with  tlie  bent-lever  balance,  so  that  the  re- 
action li  of  the  jet  may  be  weighed  by  means  of  the  weights  at^'. 
771  is  a  counterpoise  to  adjust  the  balance. 

Suppose  now  that  this  apparatus  is  set  up  upon  a  steamboat,  and 
the  steam  pump  connected  so  that  either  the  same  water  can  be 
used  over  and  over,  or  that  it  can  be  supplied  from  outside  the  boat, 
and  let  the  following  experiments  be  made  : — 

While  the  boat  is  in  the  dock  let  the  jet  be  started,  and  its  reac- 
tion jff,  as  defined  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Section  150,  be 
weighed  with  the  balance ;  also  let  the  quantity  Q  discharged  be 
measured  or  weighed,  and  let  v  be  calculated  by  means  of  the 
formula  li  =  vQO  -5-  ^,  or  -v  =  Jig  -t-  QG.  Now  if  the  apparatus 
be  protected  from  the  wind,  and  the  pressure  at  the  steam  pnmp  be 
maintained  constant,  the  jet  will  issue  always  with  this  constant 
velocity  r,  whether  the  boat  is  at  rest  or  moving  uniformly  through 
the  water. 

The  aj)paratus  is  now  ready  for  an  experiment  to  test  the  form- 
ula, li  =:  aw  {v  —  u)  6r-r-y,  in  the  third  or  "criticised"  para- 
graph. There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  in  the 
section  itself,  or  in  common  usage,   to  determine  the  body  with 
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reference  to  wliich  u  is  to  l»e  measured  ;  let  it  be  taken,  however, 
as  a  velocity  with  respect  to  the  earth,  and  thu  reference  point 
changed  later  if  necessary,  v  tlironghoot  the  section  is  evidently 
with  re&pect  to  the  vessel,  and  J£  has  been  deiined  hb  the  "  reaction 
acting  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  opposite  to  the  orifice."  G  is  the 
weight  per  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity  = 
32+. 

Let,  tlien,  the  boat  proceed  to  cross  the  river  from  its  dock  at  A, 
Fig.  203,  to  B.  During  the  passage  let  B  be  Weighed  with  the 
index  pointing  snccessively  to  all  parts  of  the 
graduated  circle;  in  some  one  of  these  posi- 
tions the  vessel  g  "  moves  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  jet  with  a  velocity  «,"  and 
in  the  opposite  position  it  does  so  witli  a 
velocity  =  —  w,  while  its  velocity  opposite  to 
the  jet  for  intermediate  positions  is  «  cos  P,  S 
being  the  angle  between  the  first  position 
referred  to  and  any  other  position,  or  the 
siipplennent  of  tlie  angle  between  w  and  v. 
The  vessel  g  now  fnltils  the  conditions  of  the 
"criticised"  paragraph,  and  the  formula  of    /  Fig.  lOJ, 

that  paragraph  should  apply  if  it  is  correct- 
Now  V  and  ^bftve  been  determined  once  for  all  by  the  preliminary 
experiment,  and  weighings  have  been  made  of  Ji,  so  that  in  the 
formula  Ji  =  ayo  (v  —  u)  G  ~  g  =  Q  (^o  —  u)  G  -i-  <j  everything  is 
known  but  u,  which  may  therefore  be  calculated  both  from  this 
foniiula  and  from  the  generalized  form  thereof,  Ji  =  Q  {v  — «  cos  0) 
G  —  g.  According  to  the  formula,  also,  H  will  be  a  minimum 
when  the  boat  moves  opposite  to  the  jet,  and  therefore  the  direc- 
tion of  w  can  be  determined. 

This  is  a  strictly  logical  deduction  from  the  statement  in  the 
Eacyclopmdia,  if  u  is  intended  to  be  with  reference  to  the  earth; 
but  it  may  be  that  u  should  be  taken  with  reference  to  some  point 
in  space.  In  tliis  case  an  extra  joint  wonld  be  needed  in  the 
instrument  to  allow  of  the  jet  being  }>ointed  in  all  directions  above 
and  below  the  horizon,  and  the  balance  woald  need  modifications 
to  enable  li  to  be  weighed  in  all  positions  of  the  jet.  If  the 
formula  is  correct  for  a  velocity  u  in  space,  then  tlie  value  of  H 
depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  jet  is  ptiinted,  iuid  it  will 
have  maximum  and  minimum  values,  as  before  explained,  from 
which  the  value  and  direction  of  u  could  be  found. 
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Now  it  must  be  evident  that  the  formula  eonld  not  be  true  for 
both  the  above  cases  at  once,  and  that  therefore,  if  it  be  true  at  all, 
there  must  be  some  one  definite  body  in  space  from  which  t^  is  to  be 
measured,  otherwise  R  would  have  all  sorts  of  values  according  to 
the  choice  of  a  reference  point  for  u  /  and  it  was  for  this  reason — 
that  is,  to  give  the  formula  the  best  chance  possible — that  I  pro- 
posed to  apply  it  to  determination  of  the  earth's  motion  in  space. 
Although  fixed  directions  in  space  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  fixed  points  are  inconceivable;  if  such  a  point  were 
in  existence,  the  criticised  formula  might  be  less  unreasonable. 

The  following  seems  to  me  a  better  way  of  explaining  the  sub- 
ject : 

Reaction  of  a  Jet, — If  a  jet  of  water  issues  with  the  velocity  v 
and  cross-section  gd  from  a  vessel,  the  volume  discharged  per 
second  is  ^  =  gtzj.  The  momentum  generated  per  second  = 
{QG  -T-  g)  V  ■=.  oDv^  G  -T-  g,  which  is  equal  to  the  force  producing  it. 

The  reaction  7?,  equal  and  opposite  to  this  force,  is  therefore 

R  =  Q  — ,  t;  =  —  GW^, 

9  9 

which  is  true  also  for  water  flowing  into  a  vessel,  in  which  case  Q 
and  V  are  both  minus.  The  line  of  action  of  R  is  the  axis  of  the 
jet,  and  its  direction  is  always  that  of  minus  v.  If  the  flow  is  not 
steady,  Q  and  v,  and  therefore  7?,  are  variable,  and  this  must  be 
the  case  when  there  is  but  one  jet,  as  in  Figs.  165  and  166.  When 
the  vessel  is  moving  uniformly,  the  expression  for  R  is  the  same  as 
when  it  is  at  rest. 

The  total  reaction  R  for  more  than  one  jet  is  the  resultant  of 
the  individual  reactions. 

^'Jet  Propeller, — If  the  vessel  move  with  a  velocity  V,  in  the 
direction  of  a  reaction,  the  latter  becumes  an  effort  performing 
work  to  propel  the  vessel.  Vessels  have  been  thus  propelled  con- 
tinuously by  jets  directed  sternward  and  supplied  by  water 
entering  the  ship  from  without.  The  supply  water  constitutes 
a  jet  flowing  into  the  vessel  with  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  the  vessel  itself,  and  having  therefore  the  reaction  R^  = 
(  —  QG  -r- g)x  —  V=  Q  VG  -j- g  in  the  direction  —  F,  which  is 
sternwards,  and  therefore  a  resistance.  Subtracting  the  resistance 
R2  from  the  effort  /j?j,  there  results  for  the  propelling  force 

P=R,-R,=  Qv^-QV^=Q^{v^V), 

9  U  9 

etc.,  etc." 
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Here  P\ms  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Encyclopiedia,  namely. 
the  for'^e  "  which  propels  the  sltip,"  though  c:ailed  then  a  "  forward 
_acting  reaction,"  it  is,  as  shown,  the  algebraic  snm  of  the  reactions 
of  the  propelling  and  snpply  jets. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  he  an 
error  in  the  preceding  section  149,  which  is  devoted  to  an  expl»na- 
nation  of  Rankine's  use  of  the  terms  "  direct  action  "  and  '•  reac- 
tion." When  Rankine  defined  the  former  as  "  the  pressure  arising 
from  elitinging  the  direct  component  of  the  velocity  of  the  water 
into  the  velocity  of  the  vane,"  he  did  not  mean  that  the  change  is 
always  actually  made,  any  more  than  the  defining  of  a  velocity  as 
the  velocity  due  to  a  certain  height  is  an  assertion  that  the  velocity 
was  actually  produced  by  falling  throngh  the  height.  Rankine's 
"direct  action  "  ie  nothing  more  than  the  reaction  of  the  entering 
or  supply  jet,  and  he  temporarily  restricts  his  use  of  the  term 
"  reaction  "  to  t!ie  reaction  of  the  issuing  jet,  to  facilitate  his  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  friction.  It  would  have  been  clearer,  per- 
haps, had  Rankine  said,  instead  of  "  arising  from  changing,"  either 
"necessary  to  change,"  or  "  due  to  changing." 

Now  Rankine  says  in  the  most  emphatic  way  tiiat  the  oxprea- 
eion  for  direct  action  is  always  the  same,  and  is  not  affected  by  any 
cause,  and  yet  in  the  last  half  of  Section  149  the  author  first  gives 
the  correct  expression  for  the  direct  action,  or  pressure  due  to 
direct  impnlse,  in  Case  2,  Section  140  (where  tf  <  90"),  and  then 
concludes  the  section  with  a  paragraph  stating  that,  "  if  ^  <  £0°, 
the  whole  pressure  due  to  direct  impnlse  is  not  obtained,"  heeause 
"  the  direct  component  is  not  wholly  converted  into  the  velocity  of 
the  vane,"'  Now,  Ihis  is  not  only  a  contradiction,  pointing  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  Rankine,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  author's 
own  fonnula,  given  three  lines  before. 

Figure  204  illustrates  case  2,  §  146,  while  Fig.  205  supposes  the 
vane  to  be  of  a  slightly  helical  form,  so  that  the  water  can  enter 
and  leave  it  in  the  same  directions  as  in  Fig.  204,  but  in  doing  so 
must  pass  throngh  a  complete  circle  in  addition  to  the  an<rle  ^  of 
the  first  vane.  Indeed,  the  vane  in  Fig.  204  may  be  a  portion  of 
tliesame  spiral,  so  that,  neglecting  friction,  there  will  he  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  direct  action,  nor  in  the  fonnula  expressing 
it,  and  yet  in  Fig.  204  the  "direct  component  is  not  wiiolly  con- 
verted into  the  velocity  of  the  vane,"  while  in  Fig.  205  it  is,  viz. : 
when  it  reaches  tlie  point  a. 

It  is  further  stated  that  "  if  (i  >  90°,  an  additional  pressnre,  due 
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to  reaction,  is  obtained,"  so  that  tlie  author's  idea  seems  to  be  that 
when  (j)  <  90°  there  is  no  reaction  and  only  a  partial  direct  impnise. 
However  natural  such  a  view  may  be,  Kankine's  object  in  making 
the  distinction,  whicli  is  the  subject  of  the  section,  was  to  supplant 
it  by  a  more  scientific  one,  which  enabled  him  to  calculate  frictional 
effects  in  a  simple  manner;  and  his  '^direct  impulse"  is  absolutely 
independent  of  the  form  of  the  vane  or  vessel  receiving  the  water, 
being  equivalent  to  the  reaction  of  the  negative  or  entering  jet, 
the  word  '*  reaction  "  being  here  used  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

The  word  "mainly"  has  been  introduced  into  the  first  line  of 
the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  paper,  because  I  wish  here  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  only  useless  to  introduce  ^/'^gh^  the  value  of  v,  but 

Fig.  205. 


Negative  J€t 


Negative  J€t 


incorrect.  The  value  of  v  is  greater  both  when  water  is  supplied 
to  the  vessel  and  when  it  is  not ;  in  the  former  case  see  Weisbach's 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  my  review  of  it  in  the  "  Franklin 
Institute  Journal  "  for  August  and  November,  1887.  It  may  be 
'  remarked  here  also  that  the  introduction  of  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  2A  high  to  represent  the  reaction,  though  custom- 
ary in  such  problems,  is  purely  a  mnemonic  device,  there  being  no 
such  column  existing  or  concerned  in  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  also 
of  questionable  advantage,  leading  sometimes  to  serious  misconcep- 
tions of  dynamical  action. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  W.  Cawthorne  TJnwin!^ — Prof.  J.  Bnrkitt  Webb  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  paper  containing  a  supposed  exposure  of  an  error 
in  the  article  ^' Ilvdro-mechanics  in    the  Britannica.*'      As  I  am 

ft/ 

responsible    for  the  whole   of    the   part  of    that  article   wbieh 

relates  to  hydraulics,  I  should  like  to  make  the  following  reply: 

■j^^ — ~ 

*  Of  LoDdon,  England,  by  invitation  of  tlie  Author  and  Sooietjr. 
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(1.)  Mj  article  being  written  for  terrestrial  and  not  for  coemicftl 
purposee,  tbe  term  "absolnto  voJocity"  means  velocity  relatively 
to  the  earth,  ae  diBtiiigiiished  from  velocity  relatively  to  a  body 
moving  on  the  earth.  Conaeqnently,  in  whatever  direction  the 
vessel  moved  with  the  velocity  u  (absolnte  or  relative  to  the  earth), 
the  reaction  would  t)e  the  same,  and  in^  equation  does  not  involve 
the  abanrdity  Mr.  Webb  eiipposes. 

(2.)  The  espresBions  "  absolute  velocity  "  and  "  at  rest ''  or  "  sta- 
tionary "  may  not  be  nnobjectiouable,  but  they  are  in  common  use 
for  motion  or  absence  of  motion  relatively  to  the  earth.  With 
this  simple  explanation  Mr.  Webb's  criticisms  fal!  to  the  ground. 

(3.)  I  may  at  the  same  time  admit  that,  in  a  very  condensed 
article  tlic  four  or  five  lines  in  which  the  error  is  supposed  to  be 
found  are  expressed  a  little  too  briefly  to  be  quite  clear. 

(4.)  If  no  water  is  supplied  to  tbe  vessel,  tiie  conditions  are  not 
steady,  but  tbe  reaction  at  the  moment  may  be  found  thus: 

Backwai'd  mouietitura  generated  per  sec. 

Forward  momentum  destroyed  per  sec. 
G 


H  =  — Qj  V  \{v~u)  +  u[ 


(5.)  I  had,  in  writing,  the  case  in  mind  where  water  Initially 
at  rest  is  sii]iplied,  so  that  the  level  in  the  vessel  is  constant  and 
the  conditions  are  steady ;  for  that  case  the  equation  in  the  article 
is  correct. 

(6.)  Exactly  the  same  expression  is  found  a  few  lines  farther  on, 
in  tbe  article  for  tbe  ease  of  the  jet-propeller.  For  that  case  the 
equation  is  well-known,  ia  accepted  by  all  anthorities,  and  has  been 
exiJeri  men  tally  verified. 

(7.)  Mr.  Webb  has  either  miEnnderstood  what  I  mean  by  abso- 
lute velocity,  or  hie  reafioning  is  unsound,  or  both. 


■*— i- 
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Mr.  Wm,  H,  Jenhs. — (9.)  In  discussing  the  equation  —  oavly  —  t/] 

=  i?,  Prof.  Webb  has  failed  to  notice  all  of  the  conditions  which 
are  plainly  implied,  though  not  explicitly  stated. 

(10.)  The  expression  —  oo^\y  —  u\  is  a  more  general  form  than 

—  G^t^,  and,  if  derived-  directly,  will  make  clear  what  conditions  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  understood  in  the  paragraph  referred  to. 

—  gl>v^  =  the  momentum  generated  by  the  stream  of  water  issu- 

g  o  J 

ins  with  the  velocitv  v, 

—  GOV  X  u  =  the  force  which  must  be  applied  to  the  quantity  of 

if 

water—  oav^  in  order  to  give  it  the  velocity  u. 
The  net  impelling  force  resulting  is: 

G     ^      G  G       .         . 

y         g  g  ^ 

(11.)  That  the  conditions  implied  above  are  to  be  understood  is 
made  clear  by  the  succeeding  paragraph,  which  proceeds  to  apply 
this  equation  to  the  discussion  of  the  jet  propeller. 

(12.)  It  is  also  clear  that  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  motion 
of  the  earth,  as  suggested,  we  must  first  know  the  actual  motion  of 
the  water  in  6})ace. 

(13.)  The  omission  to  state  fully  and  explicitly  all  of  the  condi- 
tions to  be  above  understood  cannot  be  called  an  error.  Whether 
it  might  be  called  a  blunder,  or  not,  would  depend  upon  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  the  article  was  intended. 

(14.)  Strictly  speaking,  the  li  in  formula  —  ouv{v  —  t/)  =  ^,  has 

XT 

the   same  meaninfir  as   the  i?   in        ojv^  =  IL  only  when  «  =  0. 

g 

Though  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  this  instance,  it  may 
serve  to  bring  up  a  point  to  wliich  some  attention  might  protitably 
be  called. 

(15.)  This  is  the  desirability,  in  every  publication  intended  for 
use  as  a  work  of  reference,  of  accompanying  every  working  foriniilii 
by  a  clear  definition  of  the  meaning  of  each  symbol  in  the  formala* 
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These  definitions  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  found,  and 
should  be  repeated  with  every  such  formula,  however  often  the 
same  sj^mbol  may  have  been  used  with  the  same  meaning  before. 

(16.)  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  author  may  have  the  subject 
well  in  his  head ;  but  the  user  has  not,  and  for  his  benefit  some 
pains  should  be  taken  to  render  clear  and  definite  the  meaning  of 
each  working  formula  without  the  necessity  of  going  through  the 
discussion. 

Prof.  Webh, — The  written  discussions  upon  my  paper  by  Prof. 
Unwin  and  Mr.  Jenks  contain  various  denials  of  the  existence  of 
the  error  pointed  out  therein,  accompanied  by  explanations  as  to 
how  it  was  made  and  how  it  may  be  rectified. 

Mr.  Jenks  thinks  (13)  it  "cannot  be  called  an  error,"  but  may 
be  '*a  blunder,"  as  if  the  latter  term  were  less  severe  than  the 
former.  This  suggests  that  in  making  this  distinction  the  meaning 
of  one  of  these  words  has  been  unconsciously  illustrated  ;  for  "  Web- 
ster "  says :  "  An  error  is  a  deviation  from  that  which  is  correct. 
A  hlunder  is  a  mistake  or  error  of  the  grossest  kind.  It  supposes 
a  person  to  flounder  on  in  his  course,  either  from  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, or  stupidity.  An  error  may  be  corrected  or  forgiven ;  a 
blunder  is  always  considered  blamable,  and  usually  exposes  a  per- 
son to  shame  and  ridicule." 

The  paragraphs  of  these  discussions  have  been  numbered  serially  ; 
and,  in  wiiat  I  have  to  say  in  reply,  a  bracketed  number  refers  to 
the  paragraph  replied  to. 

The  expressions  (2)  are  unobjectionable,  though  not  confined,  in 
common  or  mathematical  use,  to  motion  with  respect  to  the  earth, 
even  in  articles  written  solely  *' for  terrestrial  purposes"  (1) ;  more- 
over, their  meaning  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  error  pointed  out 
in  the  formula  for  H^  which  exists  no  matter  how  u  is  referred. 
This  ought  to  be  clear  from  the  Appendix. 

I  presume  that  when  Prof.  Unwin  says  (1)  that  "  in  whatever 
direction  "  u  might  be,  the  "  reaction  would  be  the  same,"  he  means 
to  say  that  his  value  for  li  will  remain  unchanged,  always  supposing 
the  jet  to  be  opposite  to  u.  It  would  be  a  curious  formula,  indeed, 
that  altered  its  value  without  anything  in  it  being  changed.  The 
fact  is  that  u  should  not  be  in  the  formula  at  all. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  error  can  be  explained  (3)  as  a  want  of 

clearness,  at  least  not  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  criticised, 

and  in  (5)  and  (6)  the  cause  of  the  error  is  stated  to  be  that  another 

case  was  in  mind,  for  which  case  the  formula  is  correct,  and  that 

51 
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the  same  expression  is  to  be  found  under  that  case,  wliere  it  is 
known  to  be  true.  Mr.  Jenks  also  (11)  would  make  the  "  succeed- 
ing parHLTaph  "  responsible  for  the  error  Kow  tliat  part  of  Sec- 
tion 150  devoted  to  the  "jet  propeller"  has  a  heading  of  its  own, 
introduces  its  own  conditions,  makes  no  direct  references  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  section,  designates  the  quantities  mainly  in 
question  with  different  letters,  and  produces  its  equations  de  novo* 
It  does  not,  therefore,  "  proceed  to  apply  this  equation  to  the  di«- 
cussion  of  the  jet  propeller''  (11),  and  furnishes  no  argument  for 
the  anticipation  of  those  conditions  in  the  paragraph  criticised. 
Indeed,  were  the  conditions  ifnder  which  the  formula  is  claimed  tp 
be  correct  introduced,  the  paragraph  would  become  superflnone — 
containing  nothing  but  wliat  is  immediately  repeated  under  "Jet 
Propeller,"  and  this  in  (3)  "a  very  condensed  article." 

But  '*  exactly  the  same  expression  "  (6)  is  not  found  under  "  Jet 
Propeller."  One  formula  attempts  to  give  the  value  of  7?,  the  re* 
action  of  a  jet,  while  the  other  gives  the  value  of  P^  the  propelling 
force  (see  Appendix).  P  is  not  jB,  and  in  general  has  not  the  same 
line  of  action.  Whether  the  flow  be  supposed  steady  or  unsteady, 
(5),  (4),  the  same  formula  should  result;  and  the  formula  cannot 
be  saved  by  snp])osing  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  supply  of 
water,  which  will  bring  u  into  the  formula.  The  vessel  g  of  tho 
Ap|)en(lix  is  supplied  in  two  ways,  and  neither  allows  t^  to  appear. 

One  of  the  lirst  experiments  made  on  jet  propulsion  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  formula  is  wrong.  About  the  year  1800  Col.  John 
Stevens,  of  Iloboken,  X.  J.,  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  one  of  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  thai 
time  and  afterward  minister  to  France,  who  were  living  in  the  ad- 
joining houses,  5  and  7  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  opposite  Bowling  Green, 
made  an  experiment  with  a  small  boat  in  a  ditch  or  canal  in  their 
gardens  bordering  on  the  river.  The  boat  was  propelled  by  % 
jet  issuing  from  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  boat,  and  these  gentlemen 
supplied  the  vessel  with  water,  to  make  the  flow  steady,  by  bailing 
it  up  out  of  the  ditch  and  pouring  it  in.  In  doing  so  they  followed 
along  with  the  boat,  and  consequently  the  water  }>oured  into  the 
vessel  had  already  the  velocity  of  the  boat  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Stevens,  tlien  12  years  old,  witnessed  the  experiment,  and  related 
the  details  of  it  to  his  nephew,  who  was  kind  enough  to  commaoi- 
Ciite  them  to  me.  The  formula  criticised  will  not  hold  for  this  ex* 
periment,  and  is  therefore  untrue. 

After  devoting  half  his  reply  to  a  defence  of  the  formala,  Mr. 
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Jenks,  in  (14),  gets  rid  of  u  in  an  ingenions  manner.  "  Strictly 
speaking,  the  H^  in  li  =  G  cov  {v  —  '^)  -^  9^  li^s  the  same  meaning 
as  the  li  in,  etc." ;  i.  ^.,  as  was  attached  to  it  in  the  definition,  "only 
when  u  =  0."  Kow,  as  the  difference  between  making  -w  =  0  and 
leaving  it  out  altogether  is  infinitesimal,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  tlie  error  of  the  formula.  Prof.  Unwin  gets  rid  of 
2^  in  a  less  direct  manner  (4),  and  thereby  produces  the  formula, 
^  =  G  Oi)  v^  -r-  g^  which  is  the  correct  one ;  the  supposition  that 
"  no  water  is  supplied  "  (4)  is  exactly  the  supposition  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  section  150,  and  the 
only  one  consistent  with  Figs.  165  and  166;  the  latter  figure  be- 
longing rather  to  the  third  paragraph  than  to  the  jet  propeller,  the 
conditions  of  which  it  represents  in  a  very  incomplete  manner. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Mr.  Jenks's  idea  of  "plainly  implied'* 
(9)  for  to  **  make  clear  what  conditions  are  evidently  intended  to 
be  understood"  (10),  the  formula  (the  incorrect  one)  is  to  be  "de- 
rived directly"  in  some  way  which  will  make  it  correct;  that  is  to 
say,  the  reader  must  find  what  changes  in  the  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  formula  correct,  and  then  consider  them  as  plainly 
implied.  Treating  a  mathematical  formula  as  though  it  were  a 
reply  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  encyclo- 
paedia, which  ought  not  to  expect  its  readers  to  eoiTect  errors  or 
supply  missing  links.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  recognized  in 
(15),  (16),  though  the  recommended  repetition  of  definitions  "  with 
every  such  foimula  "  would  scarcely  be  practicable. 

"  As  to  (12),  the  experiment  seems  not  to  be  understood  ;  perhaps 
the  Appendix  may  make  it  clearer;  at  any  rate  the  motions  of  the 
vessel  and  water  in  space  are  the  quantities  to  be  determined,  and 
need  not  be  known.  In  (10),  first  formula,  "  momentum  generated 
by  a  stream  "  is  an  absurdity.  Momentum  is  generated  by  a  force 
(number  of  pound?)  acting  for  a  time  (number  of  seconds),  and  it 
would  be  as  well  to  mention  the  time  in  both  formulae. 

The  following  letter  from  Prof.  A.  G.  Greenhill  has  been 
received  since  the  meeting; 

Prof.  J.  BuBKrrr  Webb, 

Sir  : — I  have  recently  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  April,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  I  have  not  yet  received  the  previous  communication  you  sent.  Per- 
haps if  I  had  been  able  to  answer  your  letter  immediately  on  its  receipt,  I  might 
have  been  in  time  for  the  reading  of  your  paper  on  the  14th  May,  to  contribute 
in  this  manner  to  the  discussion. 

The  point  you  raise  is  a  very  delicate  and  refined  one  in  Dynamics,  and  ulti- 
mately turns  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  measure  or  even 
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reaVize  ab8oltUe  motion.  Max wel I's  "  Matter  and  MotioD,"  as  joa  are  probably 
aware,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  discushion  of  this  qaeetioD,  and  his  answer  is  that 
our  idea  of  motion  must  always  be  relative. 

The  motion  considered  in  the  problem  joa  have  criticised  is  the  motion  rela- 
tive  to  the  earth  ;  and  any  dififerences  in  the  results,  due  to  a  different  orientation 
of  the  jet,  will  have  to  be  discussed  on  the  same  theoretical  groimds  as  the 
deflections  of  a  projectile  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Considering  that  in 
extreme  ranges  of  projectiles  these  deflectious  are  practically  insensible,  is  it 
worth  while  to  complicate  the  very  simple  formula  you  criticise  with  modifi. 
catioDS  which  would  introduce  corrections  whicli  could  not  possibly  be  obBerredt 

To  take  ao  analogous  case  in  Astronomy,  we  say  that  the  Earth's  axis,  in  the 
day,  practically  points  to  a  fixed  htar  in  the  sky  ;  but  theoretically  the  axis,  in 
consequence  of  precession,  has  described  a  cone  about  this  mean  position  ;  caica- 
lation,  however,  shows  that  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  this  cone  is  leas  than 
0."01,  so  that  we  need  not  regard  it  and  indeed  could  not  detect  it. 

The  '*  Section  150  "  is  from  the  part  in  Hydraulics  due  to  Unwin.  but  still  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  joining  the  discussion  on  your  criticiama. 

To  narrow  the  points  at  issue  as  much  as  possible,  consider  the  elementary 
dynamical  phenomenon  of  a  body  sliding  on  a  smooth  plane,  like  a  sheet  of  ice» 
when  the  modifications  due  to  motion  towards  different  points  of  the  compaaaart 
taken  into  account. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  informing  me  of  the  interesting  points  you  haTa 
raised,  and  hoping  they  will  lead  to  an  animated  discussion,  I  remain, 

Yours  yerj  sincerely, 

A.  G.  GREEKHIUte 

Artillery  College,  Woolwich,  England. 
11  ^A  May,  1889. 

Prof.  Greenhill's  courteous  reply,  received  at  the  clo&e  of  the 
meeting,  refers  principally  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the  last  third 
of  the  paper,  and  says  practically  nothing  as  to  whether  the  error 
exists  or  not. 

It  contains  the  same  ideas  of  absolute  and  relative  motion  as 
those  upon  which  the  paper  is  based,  but  shows  a  misconception  of 
the  suggested  experiment,  that  could  be  made  to  determine  the 
motion  o   the  earth  were  the  formula  correct. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  motion  of  a  projectile  after  leaving  the 
gun,  or  that  of  a  body  sliding  upon  a  plane,  has  any  connection 
with  the  reaction  of  water  flowing  out  of  a  vessel.  The  phenom- 
enon of  the  issuing  jet  is  an  instantaneous  one,  and  is  in  no  wise 
aflfected  by  any  uniform  motion  that  the  vessel  containing  the 
water  may  have,  whereas  the  path  described  by  a  projectile  requires 
time  for  its  formation,  and  during  that  time  the  earth  rotates,  so 
that  while  the  path  in  space  is  not  changed,  the  path  with  respect 
to  the  earth  is  curved  sideways.  This  latter  phenomenon  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  simplest  way  by  attempting  to  draw  a  straight 
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line  upon  paper  with  a  ruler  long  enough  for  its  ends  to  extend 
beyond  the  paper  and  rest  firmly  upon  the  table.  If  the  paper 
does  not  slip,  the  line  will  be  straight;  but  if  the  ruler  or  table  is 
hollow,  sufficiently  to  allow  the  paper  to  slip  round  gradually 
under  the  ruler  as  the  line  is  drawn,  a  curved  line  will  result. 
But  there  is  no  connection  between  this  and  the  reaction  of  a  jet, 
nor  does  my  proposed  experiment  involve  this  principle. 

As  to  the  astronomical  illustration  given  by  Prof.  Greenhill,  the 
error  pointed  out  in  my  paper  is  not  a  small  one,  so  as  to  be  com- 
parable to  one  of  a  hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc;  it  might,  on  the 
contrary,  be  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  whole  reaction.  As  to 
the  ilhistration  itself,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  effect  of  preces- 
sion, and  suppose  that  Prof.  Greenhill  may  (as  suggested  by  a 
friend)  refer  to  a  nutation  which  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  L.  De 
Ball,  "  LTeber  die  Entstehung  einer  taglichen  Nutation  dlirch  die 
Ungleichheit  der  Haupttragheits  momente  A  und  B ; "  published 
in  Ast  JVachr. 

If  Prof.  Greenhill  will  reconsider  my  criticism,  I  believe  he  will 
see  that  the  statement  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  should  be 
corrected. 
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CCCLIII. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  A  THIRTY-FIVE  TON  REFRIGEl 
A  TING  MACHINE  OF  THE  AMMONIA  AB80RPTI0. 


TYPE. 


BT  J.  E.  DKNTON,  HOBOKSN,  N.  J, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  refrigerating  macbine  under  notice  is  one  of  35  tons,  ral 
capacity,  which  is  in  operation  at  the  pork-packing  establishnu 
of  Messrs.  Sperry  &  Barnes,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  it  is 
to  maintain  about  400,000  cubic  feet  of  space  at  an  average  tei 
perature  of  about  34°  Fahrenheit. 

This  space  is  all  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  is  princi] 
composed  of  rooms  in  which  about  800  freshly  slaughtered 
are  hung  during  each  afternoon. 

The  duty  of  the  refrigerating  machine  is  to  chill  these  carcasseSil 
so  that  they  can  be  cut  up  and  packed  within  the  next  twenty-four,' 
hours.  The  refrigerating  effect  of  the  machine  is  initially  re*^ 
ceived  by  brine,  which  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ammoniAj 
expansion  vessels  in  the  machine  room,  and  then  conducted^ 
through  pipes  running  along  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  to  be- 
cooled. 

The  machine  was  put  into  operation  in  April,  1888,  and  duiin| 
August  of  that  year  its  performance  was  measured  during  a 
of  ten  hours,  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Trautwein,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  machine,  and  Mr.  Porter, 
of  the  firm  of  Sperry  <fe  Barnes.  The  results  obtained  upon  this ;j 
test  showed  the  machine  to  have  a  capacity  equivalent  to  nearly 
tons  of  ice-melting  capacity  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  aneconomgr' 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  258  thermal  units  of  refrigerating 
effect  per  pound  of  steam  consumed,  using  0.81  as  the  value  of  the 
specific  heat  of  brine.  The  fact  that  the  apparatus  was  in  plaoa^^ 
for  making  a  measurement  of  the  performance  of  the  machine 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  he  made  application  ix 
porini.^sion  to  make  a  more  extensive  test  by  measuring  the  pefr 
formance  of  the  machine  continuously  for  one  week.    This 
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cordially  grauted  by  Messrs.  SpeiTy  &  BarDes,  who  fuinialied 
evei'j  assistuDce  witliin  their  facilities  to  aid  in  making  a  thorough 
practical  test.  The  results  of  this  test  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
present  paper,  Fig.  198  showing  the  detailed  obsei-vations  tor  a 
period  of  seven  days  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  averages  of 
the  various  measurements  are  shown  in  Table  I.  A  study  of 
the  brine  temperatures  in  Fig.  198  will  show  that  the  period 
of  the  test  embraced  the  entire  rauge  of  temperatures  to  which 
the  machine  was  subject,  the  brine  reaching  the  same  minimum 
and  maximum  twice  during  the  seveu  days.  ■ 

The  results  which  measure  the  practical  or  commercial  value  of 
the  mai^liine  are  : 

1st  That  the  total  refrigerating  effect  of  the  machine  during 
tweuty-four  hours  was  equivalent  to  the  cooling  of  the  circulating 
brine,  an  amount  equal  to  the  heat  which  would  melt  40.67  tons 
of  ice  to  watf^r  at  32°  Pahr.,  or  freeze  40.67  tons  of  water  at  32" 
Falir.  into  ice.  This  work  is  what  is  to  be  understood  as  "40.67 
tons  of  ice-melting  capacity." 

The  duta  and  calculations  afTordiug  this  result  are  as  follows : 

1       f  1       fp^^^.^     ofl       f  If  1       '"'fp'  S*" 

■40.67         =  21  .  119.283        x  0.80  ,,  B.OS  *     Iwlit.OTO' 

2d.  Tliat  if  each  pound  of  fuel  consumed  at  the  boilers  evapor- 
ated 10  lbs.  of  water  ioto  eteam  at  45  lbs.  pressure  above  the 
atmosphere,  then  eacli  pound  of  fuel  consumed  in  operating  the 
refi-ii;erating  machine  produced  an  amount  of  refrigerating  effect 
equivalent  to  the  heat  which  would  melt  17.1  pounds  of  ice  to 
water  at  32°  Fahr.,  or  freeze  17.1  pounds  of  water  at  32°  F.  into  ice. 

The  dnta  aud  calculations  giving  this  result  are  as  follows  : 
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IiESCRIPTION   OF   MACHINE  AND  AKRANaEUENT  OF  APPARATUS. 

Ammonia  gas  is  di.stilled  from  a  solution  of  about  28  ^  anhydrous 

ammonia  in  water  in  the  vessel  ji,  Fig.  199,  by  means  of  the  heat 

supplied  by  a  steam  coil  taking  its  steam  from  the  boiler  B.    This 

gas  passes  upward  to  0  through  a  series  of  plates,  which  cause  th« 


gafc-  to  taut  a  torruous  paj^sa^r.  aud  iLerel'T.  in  ooujuiicnioii  iriiL 
tilt  Cirij.»-};i;-»efc-  JDdaee  aiiT  eii:rLiu€>j  w*am  or  vaiw  ic«  f^tpurttiie 
froixj  tL*r  ga^:.  j!i»  tLat  tLe  latWrT  mar  piass^  iiiiio  tli*-  tioudtinsiup  oail 
//.  h*^  irom  aU  iuflueiice  due  u*  the  pr€*eTJcie  of  ir&tieE. 

T]j«r  oojJ  /j  j^  iium*:T&fe'd  iii  irater  drawn  from  &ii  artesian  ireilL 
A',  m  hie} J  iL^iintain^  it  at  an  ar^ra^e  lemperatare  of  aboBi  fS" 
Fabr.,  hi'j  tLa;  the  ammonia  gas,  vhicL  i^  under  a  pressure  of  aboiix 
150  jyjund^.  mufet  li'pefjr  and  accnmnlnte  in  tbe  bottom  of  the 
coil  //,  or  in  the  leserroir  /'.  From  this  reberroir  it  f  oirs  into  m 
veswrl  //  at  a  cor.istant  rate,  regulated  bv  the  degree  of  opexuag  of 
the  valve  </.  The  vessel  H  is  maintained  at  a  preasare  ot  aboixt 
2i  ]hi^.  above  the  atmofjphere  through  the  sactioD  c»f  a  pomp  /, 
whici;  MithdrawR  gas  from  H bv  step^  presentiv  to  be  desicaibeid. 
The  liquid  ammonia  relieved  of  pressure  by  entering  H  falls  in  tem- 
fMirAurfi  from  al^out  CS'  to  about  5'  Fahr.  throngh  the  Smci  that 
in  the  ezpan>>ion  of  the  liquid  from  the  150  lb&  preasoi^  to  tbe 
2i  IbK.  presMire,  a  small  fraction  volatilizes,  and  the  heat  to  ssp- 
ply  the  work,  i:ece-^sary  to  cause  the  volatilization,  is 
from  the  li^jnid  ammonia  itself,  thereby  causing  the 
of  the  latter  to  fall.* 

Through  the  coil  shown  in  //,  brine  is  circulated,  which  on 
iiig  is  at  alxiut  2'/'  Faljr.  The  refrigerated  ammonia  coming  into 
cont^ict  with  the  brine  coil.s,  heat  flows  rapidly  from  the  brine 
into  the  ammouiH  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  maintained  under  the  con- 
sUitit  pressure  of  24  li)a,  for  which  pressure  its  boiling  point  is  5" 
Fahr.,  the  heat  .thus  taken  from  the  brine  causes  the  liquid  am- 
monia to  be  entirely  changed  into  vapor  of  ammonia  at  24  lbs. 
pressure.  The  brine  is  thereV>y  reduced  in  temperature  from  24^ 
to  about  IC  Fahr.  The  l)riue  is  pumped  through  the  rooms  or 
buildings  to  be  refrigerated  by  the  pipe  J,  c/,  J.  The  ammonia 
gas  passes  into  the  vessel  K,  which  is  maintained  by  the  pomp 
HUcti'Hi  at  a  pressure  of  abont  one-half  pound  per  square  inch 


*  TliC!  lowoHt  limit  of  t»;nifN'raturc  here  given  is  not  to  be  andentood  as  the  lowest 
l>OHi-ll>l<^  limit  Willi  tlilH  typH  of  macliine.  A  preMure  of  about  ten  |M>andi«  abore 
tliH  atmo?«pli(;r«  may  be  maintained  in  //,  and  tlierfby  the  lowest  temperature  of 
tli«i  ammonia  made  nbout  minurf  12  Fuhr.  Such  a  pres>ure  is  adopted  in  a 
marhim*  of  the  type  under  notice  in  uBe  at  tlie  (Jansevoort  Cold  Storage  Ware- 
lioiiHO,  New  Yorli  city,  where  obnervations  by  the  writer  have  shown  that  the 
lowest  temperature  of  brine  averages  less  than  zero  Fahrenheit ;  which  woald 
refiuire  tliat  tlie  lowent  temperMture  of  the  ammonia  should  be  about  miDiis 
12"  Fahr.  allowing  11"  difference  Ijetween  the  inside  temperature  of  brine  eoUi 
and  tlie  ammonia  on  the  out.'^ide  of  the  coils. 
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l.)elow  that  in  H,     The  gas  mixes  in  K  with  aqua  ammonia,  from 

^which  considerable  of  the  ammonia  has  been  distilled  in  A.    This 

3s  called  weak  ammonia  liquor. 

The  latter  is  the  portion  of  the  contents  of  A  lying  near  its 

l^ottom,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  aqua  ammonia  has  an 
increased  specific  gravity  approaching  that  of  pure  water,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  ammonia  is  distilled  from  the  original  solution  with 
which  A  is  charged.  Consequently  the  pipe  X,  having  its  open 
end  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  A,  draws  off  a  current  of  the 
weak  ammonia  liquor  and  delivers  it  through  the  heater  Jf,  and 
thence  through  the  pipe  N^  N,  into  the  absorber  K,  where  it 
commingles  with  the  cold  ammonia  gas  which  enters  through 
the  pipe  0,  O,  The  current  of  weak  ammonia  liquor  is  controlled 
in  amount  by  a  throttle  valve  F,  which  is  so  regulated  that  a  con- 
stant level  of  liquid  is  maintained  in  the  bottom  of  ^  the  level 
being  shown  to  the  eye  by  the  water  glass  Q.  The  cold  ammonia 
gas  is  absorbed  by  the  weak  ammonia  liquor,  thereby  causing  the 
latter  to  become  saturated  with  ammonia  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  original  aqua  ammonia  charged  into  A,  and  the  mixture  is 
pumped  l)ack  into  A  by  the  pump  /,  along  the  pipe  li  li,  a.  part 
of  wbich  is  the  coil  in  the  heater  M.  The  combination  of  the  gas 
and  weak  ammonia  liquor  in  the  vessel  JTis  a  chemical  one,  and 
generates  a  large  amount  of  heat.  If  this  heat  were  allowed  to 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  K  above  about  110°, 
the  chemical  combination  would  not  take  place  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  Consequently,  the  coils  in  K  carry  through  them  a 
stream  of  cooling  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  absorb  the  heat 
due  to  the  chemical  union  taking  place  in  If,  without  permitting 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  to  exceed  about  110®  Fahr.  In  the 
inachuie  under  notice  the  same  water  which  circulates  ahout  the  coil 
D  also  sf/fficed  to  cool  the  coil  in  K,  This  water  was  obtained  from 
the  well  E,  at  a  temperature  of  about  56  Fahr.,  and  was  raised 
to  about  80°  Fahr.  in  circulating  about  the  coil  D.  It  then  was 
conducted  to  the  vessel  A"  by  the  pipe  SS,  and  had  its  temperature 
elevated  to  about  110°  as  it- issued  at  TT,  and  then  flowed  to 
w^aste.  The  object  of  making  the  pipes  L  and  H  lead  through 
a  common  vessel,  M^  is  to  cause  the  hot  liquor  issuing  through  L 
to  give  up  suthcient  heat  to  the  current  of  cold  liquor  M  -ff,  to 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  latter  to  the  temperature  of  the 
contents  of  A, 

If  the  high  temperature  of  the  weak  liquor  were  not  reduced 
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until  it  reached  the  vessel  K^  it  would  then  be  reduced  to  abont 
110®,  and  the  heat  thus  removed  flow  to  waste.  But  bv  the  use  of 
the  heater  J/,  such  heat  is  returned  to  the  boiler  without  much 
loss. 

THEORETICAL    CYCLE. 

The  various  heat  transformations  described  above  are  repre- 
sented graphically  in  Fig.  200.     Tims,  the  point  a  represents  the 

L  i  q  u  ofnc* 
tionoi  HUpor- 
heatt'd  vapor 
of  1  lb.  um- 
m  o  n  i  a  b  y 
contact  with 
cold  Ml  rf arcs, 
whereby  S43- 
.S«  thVniial 
unlt^<  are  ab- 
Htiacted  by 
the  circulat- 
ing water. 


Fig.  200. 


Ad  i  aba  tic 
expannion  or 
liquid  animo- 
nia  (  ]  lb.  > 
whi'reby  about 
8.t4K  Ih-rnial 
unlti*  of  work 
arep<*rform(Hl, 
and  about  \yy^ 
of  the  ammo- 
nia vapori/«>(t, 
the  total  efTecl 
beinji;  to  cauMc 
tho  teni|K»ra- 
ture  of  ammo- 
nia to  fall  to 
•iKint  5  de 
arrees  Fahren- 
heit. 


DlRtiilation  of  ammonia,  wherohjr  9S5  thennal  nnltt 
are  couHumed  out  of  the  xtcam  HUijpHed  by  boiler  In 
order  to  overcome  the  chemical  alnnitr  betwet- d  the 
ammonia  and  the  water:  al.<o  compntiittfon  of  ammonte 
m  form  of  nupi-rheated  v»|K>r  occur*,  whereby  05.iSt 
thermal  unit8  are  conrsumed. 


Ziro  juTssurc 


{AhmpA 
of  T||W 
vrsk  ■■ 
nlacal  If 
whm¥ftm 
H5  iWn 
anit»«*fn 
ralnlbfflhi 


Kvaporation  of  about  90t  of  the  ammonia  Into  vapor  at  94  lbs.  preMure  by 
heat  derived  from  the  brine  equal  to  481. 6-i  thermal  unita. 


&UMMAKT  OP  HEAT  DISTRIBUTION. 


(     8.KS)       {   fW.52] 
Heat  taken  from  ammonia •^  .^S.^fn  s-^  4Hl.tt2  >UGat  given  toaromouU. 

lihiVOJ)       /IWS.OO) 


1,472.14 


1,472.14 


liquefied  ammonia  in  the  coil  />,  under  about  150  lbs.  pressure. 
The  line  a /^/>  approximately  represents  the  expansion  of  the  10 
per  cent,  of  ammouia,  which  volatilizes  when  the  latter  passes  into 
the  cooler  or  vessel  i/,  through  a  simple  cock,  and  the  line  ah 
when  the  expansion  is  supposed  to  take  place  behind  a  pistou. 
Tho  line  b  c  represents  the  volatilization  of  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  ammonia,  which  causes  the  refrigeration  of  the  brine.    At  the 


.  *. . 
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oint  c  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  gas  in  the  weak  liquor 

occurs.     The  line  c  d  represents  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat 

:lrora  the  steam  coil  in  A,  in  dissociating  the  ammonia  from  the 

^nvater  absorbant  and  the  subsequent  compression  of  the  resulting 

gas  to  the  pressure  at  d,  where  it  exists  as  a  superheated  vapor. 

The  line  da  represents  the  condensation  of  the  superheated 
ammonia  to  the  liquid  condition,  which  takes  place  in  the  coil  D. 
As  a  mere  illustration,  the  probable  interchanges  of  heat  which 
take  place  during  each  of  these  steps,  as  estimated  from  a  theo- 
retical basis,  are  indicated  on  the  plate ;  the  figures  are  in  accord- 
ance with  those  given  in  Ledoux*s  Science  Series,  "  Essay  on  Ice 
Machinery,"  and  assume  that  the  heat  of  dissociation  in  the 
generator  is  the  same  as  the  heat  of  solution  in  the  absorber. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  the  cycle  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  com- 
pression machine,  except  in  the  item  of  expenditure  represented 
by  the  925  units  required  by  the  dissociation  phenomenon,  about 
which  there  is  dearth  of  experimental  data  at  pressures  greater 
than  the  atmosphere.  The  compression  system  expends  the  same 
heat  (65.62  units)  in  compressing  its  gas,  but  there  is  not  the 
double  phenomenon  of  compression  and  dissociation  as  in  the 
absorption  system.  But  the  compression  system  expends,  through 
the  exhaust  of  a  steam  engine,  an  amount  of  heat  practically  equal 
to  the  925  units,  devoted  to  dissociation  in  the  absorption  system, 
so  that,  losses  from  friction  and  leakage  neglected,  the  economy 
of  both  systems  should  be  the  same,  if  the  heat  of  dissociation 
is  as  given  in  Ledoux ;  namely,  514  calorics  per  kilogramme 
of  ammonia,  or  925  *  units  per  pound  for  both  absorber  and  gen- 
erator. 

TABLE  I. 

results  of  test  of  35-ton   refrigerating  machine  at  packing-house  op 

sperry  &  barnes,  at  new  haven,  conn. 

Se\t:n  Days'  Continuous  Test,  Sept.  11-18,  1888. 


Av^erao^e  Pressures 
above  aimosphere 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 


Generator. 
Steam . . . . 
Cooler  . . . 
Absorber. 


150.77 
47.70 
23.69 
23.4 


*  Theoretical  deductions  regarding  the  value  of  this  quantity  and  of  latent 
h^at,  etc.,  are  in  preparation. 
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TABLE  l,--Cont%nued. 


Average  Tempera- 
tures in  Fahreuheit 
Degrees. 


Atmosphere  in  vicinity  of  machine, 
Generator 


Ri.in«  j  Inlet.. 
^'^"^  { Outlet 

Condenser 


Inlet. . 
tlet, 


(Ii.l 
(On 


Absorber  j^et^  •;;;;;;;;;;-;;;- 

i  Upper  outlet  to  generator 

Heater  •<  Ix)wer     '*      '*  absorber 

( Inlet  from  absorber 

Inlet  from  generator 

Water  returned  to  main  boilers  from  steam  coil 


Average  Kange  of  jCondenser. 
Temperatures  i Absorber. . 
Pahr.  Degrees.         |  Brine 


Brine  Circulated  per  Cubic  feet, 
hour.  I  Pounds... 


Specific  heat  of  brine 

Cooling  capacity  of  machine  in  tons  of  ice  per  day  of  24  hours 

Steam  consumption  per  Iiour,  to  volatilize  ammonia,  and  to  operate 
ammonia  pump lbs. 


British   Thermal 
Units. 


Eliminated  i]l!^''P^"''t''^^'^''® 
i  Total  p«r  hour 

Of  refrigerating  effect  per  pound  of  steam 

consumption 


T>  •  ^  J  i  At  condenser,  per  hour. 
R«je<^  Ut  absorber  "       . 


On  entering    generator 

Per  pound  of  steam  j  Qirleaving  '  gVneii'ti; 

coil 

Consumed  by  generator  per  lb.  of  steam  con- 
denj»»Ml 


Condensing  water  per  hour, in  lbs 

Equivalent  ice  production  per  pound  of  coal,  if  one  pound  of  coal 

evaporates  ten  poundH  of  stenm  at  boiler 

Calories  refrigerating  cflFect  p^r  kilogramme  of  steam  consumed. . . . 

Approximate  coil  sur-i^^'^^^^^^j^^  ^?,'\ ; ;  ;•  ;;;;•;;;. . ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 

face  m  square  feet.  ,gj^,j^jjj  << 


Sizes,  in  inches,  of 
Duplex  Pumps. 


Total  He  volutions  per 
minute. 


Ammonia  pump 


Brine 


<< 


Dia.  steam  cyl. . . 

'*     ammonia  cyl 

Stroke 

Dia.  steam  cvl. . . 

*•  brine  **  . . . 
Stroke 


80 
272* 

21.206 

16.16 

54i 

80 

80 
111 
212 
178 

272' 
260 

25i 
81 
6.05 

1,688.7 
110,260 

O.80O 
40.67 

1,086 

4.04 
481,260 

243 
918,000 
1,116,000  . 

1,208 

271 

982 

86,000 

17.1 
185 
870 

a^o 

200 

9 

8* 
10 

91 

8 

10 


Ammonia  pump,  one.. 
Brine  pump,  two , 

Effective  stroke  of  pumps,  part  of  full  stroke. 


22 
70 
0.8 
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SPECIAL  ABBANOEHENT  FOR   TESTING  PEBFOBHAHCE  OP  UACHDIE. 

The  measurement  sought  was  the  equivsleut  of  the  refrigerat- 
ing  effect  per  pound  of  steam  consumed,  the  refrigerating  effect 
"being  stated  in  tous  of  ice,  the  melting  of  which  would  require  aa 
many  British  thermal  units  as  were  abstracted  from  the  brine 
during  twenty-four  liours.  To  make  this  determination,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  were  taken : 

1.  The  brine  was  passed  through  a  meter  V,  which  was 
arranged  so  that,  by  a  3-way  cock  X,  the  brine  coold  be  diverted 
from  its  regular  course  J  Y  Y,  X  Y  J,  and  caused  to  flow  into 
large  hogslieads  ZZ;,  holding  100  cubic  feet,  whereby  the  meter 
was  accurately  standardized  under  its  actual  conditions  of  use, 
the  details  of  wliich  process  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  brine  was  measured  at  its  entrance 
and  exit,  respectively,  by  thermometers  d  and  c. 

3.  The  steam  consumed  by  the  coil  *  in  A,  and  by  the  pump 
/,  was  led  through  surface  condensers  e  and/,  and  thence  into 
liogsheads  ff  and  (i„  whose  capacity  was  determined  hy  weight  for 
the  level  controlled  by  the  overflow  pipe  h  h;  the  small  vessel  t 
receiving  any  accidental  overflow,  and  thereby  preserving  it  for 
measurement.  Flexible  hose  enabled  the  filling  of  the  bedheads 
alternately ;  the  water  collected  in  >/  and  ^i  was  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  95°,  for  which  temperature  it  was  determined  that  no 
sensible  loss  from  surface  evaporation  occurred. 

4.  The  cooHng  water  was  measured  by  a  meter,  k,  and  ther- 
mometers at  I,  in,  and  n  determined  its  temperature.  Thermome- 
tei's  at  p  and  q  were  also  used,  and  pressure  gauges  to  the  various 
vessels  were  connected  at  t,  as  indicated. 

PBOPERTIES    OF   BRISE    CSED   TO   ABSORB   RErEIQERATIHG    EFFECT   OF 
AHMOMU. 

The  brine  was  a  solution  of  Liverpool  f  salt  in  well  water  hav- 
ing a  gravity  of  1.17  times  the  weight  of  distilled  water,  or  a 
weight  per  cubic  foot  of  73  pounds. 

Such  briue  will  not  sensibly  thicken  or  congeal  at  0°  Fah- 
renheit.    Twenty  pounds  of  brine  were  drawn  from  the  cooler 

'This  coil  ordinarily  c\1>nustHl  into  a  trap  j,  wtieuoe  the  steua  wu  returned 
to  tlie  boiler  ii  at  n  teiiijrtirBturo  of  260'  Fal.r. 

fit  U  repnrtL-d  ili]^  briue  of  LIT  gravity,  made  with  Ameriaao  StU,  b«KllU  to 
congeal  at  about  3-1'  Fabr. 
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of  tlie  machine,  and  its  specific  heat  determined  by  a  method  io 
be  described  below.  The  result  of  the  determination  gave  ta 
the  mean  specific  heat  between  39°  and  16°  Fahr.  0.805.  Brixie 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  has  a  specific  heat  of  0.805  at  &£'* 
Fahr.  according  to  Naumann. 

TABLE    II. 

SPECIFIC  HEAT  OF  BRIKE  AS  GIVEN  BY  DR.  ALEX.  NAUMANN  IN  Lekv-  Und  Hat^  ^ 

buch  der  Thermochemie,  1882,  p,  291. 


Specific  heat. 

Specific  gravity. 

0.791 

1.1872 

0.805 

1.1700* 

*  iDterpolated. 

0.y63 

1.1033 

0.895 

1.0718 

0.931 

1.0444 

0.9n2 

1.02:U 

0.978 

1.0118 

During  the  experiments  under  notice  the  temperature  of  th 
brine  ranged  between  22°  and  16°  Fahr.     It  was  hoped  that  the 
specific  heat  might   be  determined  for  this  particular  range  oC 
temperature.     But  time  has  thus  far  not  permitted  the  work  to  be 
done. 

For  the  calculations  of  this  paper,  therefore,  a  specific  heat 
value  ofO.S  is  adopted  as  the  probable  mean  specific  heat  of  the 
brine  over  the  range  of  temperature  observed  during  the  test. 


METHOD    OF    DETERMINING    SPECIFIO    HEAT   OF    BBINE    BETWEEN   89^ 

AND   16°  FAHR, 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Gansevoort  Freezing  &  CJold 
Storage  Co.,  New  York,  a  room  was  at  my  disposal  which  was 
constantly  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  9°  Fahr. 

A  cylindrical  vessel,  about  14  inches  diameter  and  20  inches 
high,  could  be  filled  with  hot  water  and  be  placed  in  this  room, 
when  well  covered  with  hau*  felt,  without  losing  but  a  few  degrees 
of  temperature  in  several  hours,  and  the  heat  radiated  from  this 
vessel,  together  with  that  given  off  from  an  alcohol  lamp  and  by 
one  or  two  persons  in  the  room,  cause  no  sensible  variation  of  the 
latter  during  the  same  time.  In  the  center  of  the  hot-water  Ves* 
sel  was  a  6-inch  pipe,  open  to  the  air  at  both  ends.    In  this  pipe 
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ivas  hung  a  copper  flask  of  water  about  5  inches  in  diameter  and 
5  inches  high.  This  flask,  containing  about  21  pounds  of  distilled 
water,  was  heated  to  about  130°  Fahr.  with  an  alcohol  lamp,  and 
then  suspended  within  the  hot-water  vessel  until  the  temperature 
of  the  water  was  so  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  space  sur- 
rounding the  flask  that  no  change  of  temperature  at  either  point 
occurred  within  a  known  interval  of  time. 

The  hot-water  vessel  was  mounted  upon  a  wooden  box,  about 
twenty  inches  cube,  so  that,  by  withdrawing  a  slide,  free  commu- 
nication could  be  caused  between  the  pipe  containing  the  flask 
and  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  the  flask  could  then  be  lowered 
into  a  vessel  placed  within  the  box,  containing  about  ten  pounds 
of  brine,  at  about  16°  Fahr.  By  this  arrangement  the  loss  of 
temperature  during  the  passage  of  the  distilled  water  from  the 
interior  of  heating  vessel  into  the  cold  brine  was  very  small,  being 
determined  by  experiment  to  amount  to  0.1°  Fahr. 

Referring  to  the  following  tabular  record  of  experiment  I.,  the 
details  of  a  determination  were  as  follows : 

At  3.11  P.M.,  the  tempei-atures  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
water  flask  had  become  stationary  at  113.4°  and  110°,  respectively. 

Tlie  temperature  of  the  brine  at  3.20  was  falling  at  the  rate  of 
0,2°  per  five  minutes.  The  brine  vessel  was  placed  within  the 
box,  and  received  the  flask  of  water  at  3.22.  From  3.22  to  3.30 
the  water  flask  gave  out  heat  to  the  brine  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  cause  the  Litter  to  continue  to  increase  in  temperatura  The 
experiment  was  continued,  however,  until  8.34,  to  allow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  distilled  water  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to  that 
of  the  brine.  The  water  flask  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  loss 
of  temperature  of  the  brine  by  radiation  during  an  interval  of 
flve  minutes  was  found  to  be  0.6  degree,  makingthe  radiation  per 
degree  difierence  of  temperature  between  the  room  and  the  brine 
0.022  per  five  minutes  of  time. 

The  latter  figure  is  called  the  radiation  constant.  To  deter- 
mine the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  entire  experiment,  we 
must  know  whether  the  radiation  constant  is  the  same  for  all 
difi'erences  of  tem]:)erature  between  the  room  and  the  brine, 
between  17°  and  oT.  It  was  determined  by  a  special  set  of  experi- 
ments, that,  for  a  temperature  of  about  17°,  the  radiation  constant 
was  0.018 ;  for  a  temperature  of  brine  of  22°,  the  radiation  con- 
stant warf  0.019. 

Consequently  the  average  of   the  radiation  constant  is  0.020. 
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We  have  for  the  average  diflference  of  temperature  between  the 
room  and  the  brine 

17.1-9+  36.6-9     ,^,0 


2 


=17.5^ 


Tlie  duration  of  the  experiment  was 

Y  five-minute  intervals. 

Tlie  total  radiation  was  therefore 

^  X  17.5  X  0.0205  =  0.84°, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  range  of  temperature  observed  in  the 
brine,  so  that  the  actual  range  is  37.2  —  17.1  H-  0.84  =  20.94.° 

The  brine  vessel  was  of  sheet  copper,  entirely  uncovered,  and, 
taken  at  the  specific  heat  of  copper,  was  equivalent  to  62.5  grammes 
of  water.  It  is  assumed  that  two- thirds  of  this  vessel  was  heated 
through  the  range  of  20.94°,  and  that  the  other  third  remained  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  the  water  flask  was  at  the 
temperature  inside  the  flask,  and  the  other  third  at  the  tempera- 
ture outside. 

The  remaining  steps  of  the  calculations  of  the  specific  heat  are 
indicated  in  the  following  record  of  each  experiment  The  instru- 
mental error,  including  fifty  per  cent,  modification  of  the  assump- 
tion that  one-third  the  weight  of  the  vessels  remaips  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  would  aggiegate  one  unit  in  the  second 
place  of  decimals  of  the  specific  heat  value. 

SPECIFIC   HEAT  OF  BBINE. 

Water  flask,  0.828  K,  equivaleut  to  30.5  grammes  water. 

Brine  ves^^el,  0.665  K,  equivalent  to  62.5  grammes  water. 

Brine,  4,700  grammes.  )  Loss  of  temperature  of  flask  in  passing  from  heating 

Water,  1,047        **  f  reservoir  iuto  brine  0.1°. 
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EXPERIMENT  I. 


Time. 


P.M. 


3.11 


.15 


.20 


.22 


30 


.32 


t.34 


39 


Temperature. 


Brine. 


17.4' 


17.2 


17.1 


37.2 


Flask. 


Inside.  Ontside. 


113.4 


f  ( 


<( 


it 


110. 


41.4 


37.2     40.0 


37.2 


36.6 


39.0 


Room. 


9 


4( 


it 


(( 


(( 


(( 


t( 


Time  of  experiment,  8.22-8.^4 
Gain  by  brine.  87.2°-17.1°  = 
Radiation,  V  x  17.6  x  0.020= 


=  12  miD. 
20.1° 
0.84' 


20.94* 


Heat  absorbed  by  brine  vessel : 

J  X  62.6x20.94°  =     872.6 

Heat  absorbed  by  brine  : 

4,700x20.94°  =9,841.8 

1a}si  by  water,  118.8°-89°  =       74.8° 

Total  heat  lost  by  water : 

74.3x1047  =77,792 

Heat  lost  by  water  flask  : 

30.5  [74.3  +  ^«^-^)- 

:  80,041.9 
Less  872.6 


Radiation  Const. 
0.022 


79  169.4 
Specific  beat  =  ~^~I\k  =  0.805. 


79,169.4 


EXPERIMENT   II. 


Time. 

A.M. 

11.35 
.40 
.42 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.48 
.50 
*.52 
.57 

12.02 

.03 

t.04 

.09 


Temperature. 


Brine. 


16.4^ 
16.3 


16.1 


Flask. 


Inside. 


16.0 
15.9.5 
35.2 
39.2 


it 


(< 


38.6 


126.6^ 

126.4 

126.3 

126.2 

126.0 

125.8 

125.6 

54.2 

40.8 

40.3 

40. 


Outside. 


122 

120 

119 

118 
tt 


Time  of  experiment  11.62-12.04=12  min. 
Gainby  brine,  39.2° - 

15.95°=      23.26° 
Radiation,  J^f^  x  1 .76  x  o!o20=         0.84 


Room. 


10 
t* 

tt 

It 

tt 

tt 

It 

(< 

tt 

it 

tt 

It 

(4 


Radiation  Const. 
0.021 


Heat  absorbed  by  brine  vessel : 

J  X  62.6x24.10°  =    1,004.2 

Heat  absorbed  by  brine  : 

4,700x34.1°  =113,270 

Temp,  lost  by  water : 

l:i5.6°-40°  =        86.6° 

Total  heat  lost  by  water  : 

85.5x1,047  =89,618.6 

Heat  lost  by  water  flask  : 


24.10' 


30 
Less 


[08     7  fiT 
85.5+-^- -^J   =    2,630.14 


91,144.4       ^  ^^^ 
Specific  heat  =   113  07/)  =  0.806. 


92,148.6 
1,004.2 

91,144.4 


*  Indicates  commencement  of  experiment,   f  Indicates  termination  oi 
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EXPERIMENT  lU. 


Temperature!. 

Time. 

Flank. 

Brine. 

Ingide. 
123.4 

Outside 
114 

Room. 

P.M. 

1.15 

14.5 

9.5 

.20 

14.4 

122.7 

(( 

.25 

it 

<( 

113 

.26 

It 

it 

♦.27 

tt 

It 

.32 

34.6 

49.0 

.87 

37.2 

39.8 

.38 

(( 

39.2 

t.30 

f  < 

38. ft 

.44 

36.6 

Radiation  C 
0.0-22. 

onst. 

MEASU 

'BEMEl 

Time  of  experiment,  1.27-1.89  =  12  min. 
Gain  by  brine,  37.2°  -14.4'     =  23.8* 
Kadiatiou,  J^xl5x0.02        =0.72 

.     28.fi8' 

Heat  absorbed  by  brine  Teasel: 
f  X  62.5  X  28.52  =         980 

Heat  ab8orb«*d  by  brine  : 
4,700  X  23.52  =  110,544 


Temp,  lost  by  water  : 

122. O**-  38. 8- 
Total  heat  lost  by  water  : 

83.8  X  1047 
Heat  lost  by  water  flask  : 


=  88.8 

=    87,788.6 


30 


.5  r88.8  +  ^  -  Y^    =      ^*'*'^* 


Less, 


Specific  heat  =  ??i??2^  =  o.80a 
^  110,544 


90,212.2" 
980. 

89,282.2' 


The  standard  of  reference  for  temperatures  was  a  special  ther* 
mometer,  made  by  Henry  J.  Green,  of  New  York,  haying  a  range 
from  minus  20^  to  123°  Fahrenheit,  graduated  to  fifths  of  degrees 
over  a  length  of  about  20  inches.  This  standard  instmment  was 
kept  in  a  room  at  low  temperature,  where  a  pail  of  brine  cotdd  be 
maintained  for  long  periods  at  any  temperature  within  the  range 
of  the  temperatures  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  brine  at  the  cooler  of 
the  machine. 

Other  thermometers  of  the  same  make  and  proportions  as  the 
standard,  but  of  less  expensive  construction,  were  used  to  observe 
the  temperatures  at  the  various  parts  of  the  machine,  each  of 
which  was  compared  daily  with  the  standard  in  the  cases  of  the 
brine  temperatures,  and  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  week's 
run  for  the  higher  temperatures. 

The  temjK' rat  lives  of  fhe  brine  uj  on  which  (he  practical  measure' 
ment  of  jyerfarvuince  depemhwere  dekrviined  by  thermometers  which 


*  Indicates  conimencement  of  experiment. 
f  Indicates  termination  of  experiment. 
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were  ioserted  in  a  tube  of  merouTy  screwed  into  the  brine  pipes, 
80  as  to  project  aboat  tliree-fourtbs  of  aa  inch  -within  the  iuBJde 
surfaces  of  the  pipes.  The  temperatures  at  the  absorber  were 
also  taken  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case  of  other  tempera- 
tures, 6uch  as  those  at  the  heater  and  along  iimuioLia  pipes,  etc., 
the  pipes  containing  the  fluid  were  too  small  to  permit  of  the  in- 
sertion of  a  mercury  tube,  and  the  temperatures  were  taken  by 
immersing  a  thermometer  in  a  small  volume  of  mercury  lying  upon 
the  outside  of  the  pipes,  enclosed  within  a  block  of  wood.  Experi- 
ments *  made  to  determine  the  error  of  this  method  of  observing 
temperature  indicate  that  four  degrees  should  be  added  to  the 
actual  reading  of  the  thermometer  for  a  temperature  of  200°  and 
twelve  degrees  for  a  temperature  of  300°,  and  proportional  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  readings  of  the  heater  thermometers. 

It  was  determined,  by  immer^g  the  mertniy  tubes  in  biine  of 
known  temperature,  that  no  error  ezieted  in  their  use  when  they 
were  screwed  into  the  pipes  as  described  above. 

The  standard  Green  thermometer  was  found  to  agree  with  the 
standards  of  the  Yale  Thermometric  Bureau. 

MEASUBEKENT  OP   OIRCULATIMG  WATER. 

In  view  of  certain  alterations  of  pipe  connections  which  were  in 
progress  during  the  time  of  the  test,  the  water  meter,  shown  at  k 
in  the  general  view,  could  not  be  conveniently  used,  and  the 
measurement  of  water  was  therefore  determiuod  as  follows : 

A  float  was  arranged  in  the  tank  containing  condensing  coil, 
D,  so  that,  whenever  the  level  of  the  water  rose  above  or  fell  below 
a  certain  limit,  an  electric  alarm  bell  was  sounded,  and  an  attendant 
wotdd  then  regulate  the  supply  of  the  water  by  a  valve. 

The  level  of  the  float  determined  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
absorber  throujjh  the  pipe  83. 

The   meter,  k,  was  used  for  ni       h 
as  adjusted  by  the  alarm  bell.     T       &^ 
thus  determined  to  be  36,000  pot 
the  average  flow  through  the  seven  da; 
regulated  by  the  electric  float  as  explai 

The  water  meter  was  calibrated  by 


•  MeSHrs,  An.iersor 

1  and  Page  determined        .ta 

mercurv  held  on  (lie 

eilerior  of  ft  pipe  in  n 

degrecH  Itss  th«n  the  1 

«iDperature  within  the)       . 

Filir. 
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of  water  at  the  average  rate,  and  thereby  it  was  determined  that 
each  cubic  foot  of  water  registered  at  the  meter  represented  66^ 
pounds. 

CALIBRATION   OF  BRINE   METER. 

Referring  to  the  general  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  piece  of  pipe 
is  connected  to  the  cock  X,  so  as  to  extend  over  the  hogsheads, 
Z  Z,  This  pipe  was  arranged  with  elbows,  forming  a  swing  joint, 
BO  that  its  outer  extremity  could  be  moved  over  an  arc  embracing 
both  hogsheads.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  the  pipe  was  a  globe 
valve.  Beside  the  large  hogsheads  were  two  or  three  ordinary 
sized  barrels,  over  which  the  extremity  of  the  swing  pipe  could  be 
brought.  The  cock  X  being  set  wide  open,  brine  was  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  barrels,  while  the  globe  valve  was  adjusted  so  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  meter,  as  shown  by  the  gauge,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  made  by  the  meter  per  minute,  was  practically  the  same 
as  when  the  brine  was  passing  regularly  through  the  machine. 
The  cock  X  was  tlien  closed,  and  the  swing  pipe  adjusted  over  one 
of  tlie  hogsheads,  the  globe  valve  being  left  undisturbed.  Ab  the 
index  of  the  meter,  which  could  be  read  to  2  cubic  feet,  approached 
a  given  reading,  the  cock  X  was  instantly  set  wide  open,  and  the 
meter  began  to  deliver  brine  into  a  hogshead  at  so  nearly  the 
exact  rate  at  which  it  had  Jbeen  running,  that  a  slight  momentary 
adjustment  of  the  globe  valve  made  tlie  rate  and  pressure  against 
the  meter  exactly  correspond  to  average  conditions.  The  meter 
was  allowed  to  deliver  exactly  100  cubic  feet  into  the  2  hogsheads, 
the  swing  pipe  enabling  instantaneous  change  of  delivery  from  the 
lirst  hogshead  into  the  second,  when  the  former  was  filled. 

The  contents  of  both  hogsheads  were  then  carefully  weighed  in 
portions  of  about  450  lbs.,  and  thereby  it  was  determined  that  100 
cubic  feet,  as  indicated  by  the  meter,  represented  7,394  pounds  of 
brine.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  brine  was  determined  to  be 
1.17,  or  a  cubic  foot  should  weigh  73  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  by 
the  meter  was,  therefore,  about  1]  per  cent  too  great  In  the  cal- 
culations of  refrigerating  effect  a  cubic  foot  has  been  considered 
to  weigh  73.94  lbs. 

« 

MEASUBEMENT  OF  STEAM  CONSUMED. 

Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  circulating  the  brine  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  process  of  producing  the  refrigerating  effect,  the 
measurement  of  steam  consumption  was  confined  to  the  stemm 
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consmued  in  [coil  in  generator  ^,  and  in  diiviiig  the  ammonia 
pump.  The  esliausts  of  both  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  were 
nin  through  surface  conrlensers  e  and _/^,  and  colleotetl  in  the  liogs- 
heads  g  and  ^,,  whoso  capacity  was  determined.by  weighing  their 
contents,  to  be  respectively  3,812  and  3,819  pounds;  they  were 
alternately  filled  and  emptied  to  fixed  levels,  and  gave  a  very 
satisfactory  determination  of  the  steam. 

The  heat  contained  iu  the  steam  discharged  from  the  coil  in 
A  was  measured  for  a  period  of  two  hours  by  metering  the  con- 
densing water  supplied  to  the  surface  condenser,  weighing  the 
steam  discharged,  and  noting  the  temperatures  at  the  inlet  and 
exit  pointe.  It  was  tliereby  determined  that  each  pound  con- 
tained 271  heat  units  on  leaving  the  coil.  This  amount  of  heat 
being  returned  to  the  main  boilers  in  the  regular  nse  of  the 
machine,  makes  the  temperature  of  feed  water  260°,  the  return 
pipe  to  the  boilers  being  about  160  feet  in  length,  and  well  covered 
with"  magnesia. 

The  exhaust  from  the  ammonia  pamps  is  sent  throngh  an 
exhaust-feed  water-heater,  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  boilers 
at  195°  Falir. 

Tlie  feed  water  coiresponds  to  about  twice  the  weight  of  steam 
sent  through  the  heater,  as  a  large  quantity  of  steam  is  devoted 
to  cooking  purposes. 

Assuming  that  the  exhaust  from  the  ammonia  pump  is  able  to 
heat  twice  its  own  weight  from  CO"  to  200°,  and  that  it  constitutes 
about  one  seventh  of  the  entire  consumption,  it  would  follow  that 
out  of  each  pound  of  steam  consumed  266  thermal  unite  are 
returned  to  the  boilers.  If,  tljerefore,  the  boilers  evaporated  7J 
lbs.  of  water  for  each  pound  of  fuel  for  200°  temperature  of  feed 
for  ordinary  work,  uaiog  an  exbalist  heater,  then  the  evaporation 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  refrigerating  machine  would  be 
8  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel 

If  the  onliniiry  evaporation  was  9^  lbs.  then  fur  the  use  of 
the  refrigerating  machine,  each  pound  of  fuel  would  make  .10  lbs. 
of  steam. 

Steam  was  condui^ted  to  the  ref  i 

feet  of  4ineh  pipe  well  covered  with 

The  pressure  was  throttled  at  the 
■45  lbs.     As  the  boilers  gave  no  evidence 
assumed  that  the  one  per  cent,  of  condenst 
in  the  150-foot   pipe  is  offset  by  the  20  di         8 
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due  to  the  throttling.  The  steam  used  by  the  generator  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  dry  steam  at  the  average  pressure  of  the  gen- 
erator. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  De  Volson  Wood. — I  wish  to  inquire  if  it  is  in  order  to 
add  to  papers  as  if  it  were  a  discussion,  after  the  meeting  is  closed. 
I  ask,  because  I  think  I  have  in  my  office  an  item  of  interest  in 
re^^ard  to  actual  ice- making,  that  does  not  affect  the  discussion  of 
this  paper ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  subject  is  comparatively  new  I 
thought  that  if  I  found  I  had  actual  figures  from  a  machine  which 
had  been  run  several  days,  giving  the  coal  used,  the  indicated  horse 
power  of  the  engine,  and  the  amount  of  ice  actually  taken  out,  it 
might  be  an  item  of  interest  to  the  subject — not  as  affecting  the 
paper.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  report  such  if  I  find  I  have  the 
figures  ? 

The  President. — Entirely  so.  Written  discussion  upon  any  <rf 
the  papers  presented  at  the  meeting  is  always  in  order,  and  always 
desired  from  members  present  who  have  data,  and  also  from  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Prof.  Wood. — Ledoux,  in  his  theoretical  work,  gives  over  fifty 
pounds  of  ice  per  horse  power  per  hour.  I  understood  him  to  say 
tliat  that  was  intended  to  be  tlie  actual  amount. 

Prof  Z)^7i^(W.— ^Kegarding  Prof.  Wood's  point  I  shall  take  occa- 
sion to  consult  with  him  about  that  statement  in  Ledoux,  because 
I  have  gone  over  that  book,  I  thought,  rather  carefully,  and  as  I 
get  the  figures  the  fact  is  that  Ledonx's  deductions,  whicli  were 
very  carefully  and  sagaciously  made,  would  not  give  quite  as  large 
performance  as  this  machine  has  given.  He  do€^  not  take  into 
account  the  work  required  to  pump  the  ammonia  around  to  the 
machine^  If  I  did  the  same,  the  actual  performance  of  this 
machine  would,  I  think,  be  considerably  greater  than  Ledonx's 
results. 

Prof.  Wood, — Perhaps  Prof.  Denton  did  not  understand  me  on 
this  point.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  Ledoux  does  not 
take  account  of  prejudicial  resistances,  but  after  closing  his  tlieo- 
retical  investigations  he  made  a  remark  something  like  this :  *'  Man* 
ufacturers  allow  25  kilograms  of  ice  per  horse  power  per  honr,"  * — 
some  such  remark  as  that. 

*  Ice-makiDg  Macbiuea,  by  M.  Lbdoux,  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Seriefl^ 
106. 
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ADDED   SINCE   THK   MEGTINQ. 

Prof.  Denton. — Tlie  reference  to  Ledoux,  p.  106,  applies  to  tlio 
ice-melting  capacity  oi  a  Biilplinr-dioxide  machine,  and  the  anthor 
estiiiiateB  4,4  lbs,  of  coal  per  horse  power.  In  English  onita 
Mr.  Ledonx's  data  amount,  therefore,  to  stating  that  practicfll 
results  Iiave  been  obtained  equivalent  to  55  lbs.  of  ice-melting  capa- 
city per  4.4  lbs.  of  coal.  By  the  data  reported  in  this  paper  the 
Pontifex  machine  gave  results  for  this  amount  of  coal  eqniviileiit 
to 

17.1  X  4,4  =  75,2  lbs.  of  ice  for  10  lbs.  evaporation 

and  13.7  x  4.4  =  60.3  «         "       "      8    " 

Ledoux's  statements  of  practical  results  appear  to  be  a  direct  (j  nota- 
tion of  the  claims  of  makers  of  machines. 


\ 
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CCCLIV. 

TOPICAL   DISCUSSIONS  AND  INTERCHANGE    OF 

DATA. 

XIXth  Meeting,  Erie,  Mat,  1889. 

No8.  354-72  and  354-73. 

**  What  form  of  self-oiling  boxes  have  you  found  the  best  for  line  and  oonnter 
shafting  ?  Can  you  give  figures  as  to  the  economy  of  oil  as  compared  with  other 
methods  ? 

*'  What  form  of  oil-cup  or  lubricator  do  you  find  most  economical  for  use  on 
machines  requiring  constant  lubrication  ?  " 

• 

M)\  James  Christie. — When  properly  applied,  I  have  fonnd 
•nothing  to  give  such  general  satisfaction  as  tlie  Inbrieating  grease 
now  extensively  nsed.  It  can  be  applied  either  by  the  spring 
piston  cup  or  the  plain  cup,  with  a  copper  or  brass  rod  immersed  in 
the  grease  and  touching  the  shaft.  The  vibration  of  this  rod  carries 
the  lubricant  to  the  bearing  as  fast  as  wanted,  and  runs  it  down 
rapidly  in  the  event  of  overheating.  I  prefer  the  latter  method 
over  the  spring  cup  for  ordinary  shafting  lubrication;  as,  when 
properly  made,  it  requires  little  attention  ;  whereas  the  cups  require 
occasional  adjustment.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  claimed  that  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  greater  with  the  viscous  grease  than  for 
a  good  fluid  oil,  and,  if  so,  there  may  be  cases  where  this  is  to  a 
degree  objectionable ;  but  for  ordinary  heavy  shafting  the  grease 
presents  advantages  of  economy,  cleanliness,  and  reliability,  that 
counterbalance  any  disadvantages.  I  have  recently  had  it  applied 
to  dynamo  journals  in  place  of  fluid  oil,  and  its  advantages  in 
cleanliness  and  economy  are  apparent. 

For  loose  pulleys  it  is  unexcelled.  By  the  use  of  the  grease 
chamber  and  the  perforated  sleeve,  the  loose  pulley  becomes  one 
of  the  least  troublesome,  instead  of  the  nuisance  of  the  shop.  I 
have  instances  where  the  loose  pulley  has  been  running  at  high 
rates  of  speed  for  several  months  without  being  touched,  and  even 
for  several  years,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  original 
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diarge  of  the  lubricant  has  not  been  exhausted.  It  simply  sticks 
^o  the  journal,  instead  of  running  off  as  the  fluid  oil  does. 

Prof,  Jas,  E.  Denton. — In  regard  to  Mr.  Christie's  remark?*,  it 
ds  not  proper  to  let  grease  go  on  record  as  a  superior  and  infallible 
lubricant  in  that  way.  There  ai-e  many  cases  where  greases  have 
signally  failed  to  lubricate  fast-running  engines.  1  know  of  a  case 
of  a  1,500-horse-power  Corliss  engine,  and  they  tried  to  use  grease 
on  the  crank  pin.  It  failed  because,  when  the  grease  was  expected 
to  go  down  from  this  copper  cup,  it  would  not  go  down  until  it  was 
too  late.  Grease  does  not  handle  thos^  cases  as  well  as  oil.  I  have 
had  an  instance  of  a  main-shaft  bearing  in  which  we  tried  in  vain 
to  run  the  bearing  cool  with  grease. 

Mr.  T.  F,  Hemenway. — It  frequently  occurs  in  practice  that 
there  is  something  back  of  what  appears  in  the  mere  statement  of 
a  single  case.  Prof.  Denton,  in  the  instance  he  cites,  is  undoubt* 
edly  correct;  but  in  another  instance  almost  like  it  I  had  experience 
with  a  Wright  engine  which  was  overworked,  and  nothing  which 
was  tried,  except  grease,  would  keep  the  crank  pin  cool  for  two 
hours. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Scheffler, — I  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience  with 
grease,  and  different  styles  of  oil-cups  used  with  grease.  I  do  not 
wish  to  advertise  any  cup;  but  the  one  which  we  have  fixed  upon 
as  fulfilling  our  requirements  best,  I  can  give  the  name  of  to  any 
of  the  members  who  would  like  to  know  what  the  cup  is.  It  is  one 
of  the  piston-style  cups,  but  it  is  so  different  in. construction  from 
the  usual  style  of  piston  cups  that  it  can  be  regulated  to  feed  ex- 
actly as  closely  as  an  oiUcup  of  the  ordinary  style  can  be  made  to 
feed.  I  have  found  that  the  piston  cups,  when  grease  is  used,  will 
invariably,  when  the  crank  pin  gets  warm,  squeeze  all  the  grease 
out  at  once,  instead  of  getting  the  benefit  of  it  for  any  length  of 
time;  while  with  this  cup  we  have  run  a  high-speed  engine, — -the 
one  T  speak  of  more  particularly  now — making  260  revolutions  a 
minute  for  ten  hours  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  with  two  ounces  of 
o:rea$e  on  the  crank  pin.  You  can  get  the  feed  adjusted  so  very 
closely  that  we  have  found  it  to  be  the  most  economical. 

Mr,  W.  W.  Sprague, — ^I  have  used  grease  a  number  of  years,  but 
I  found  it  always  desirable  to  prepare  the  bearings  with  large 
recesses,  and  found  a  great  saving  over  the  use  of  oil.  In  the  shop 
of  which  I  now  have  charge  we  use  a  kind  of  hard  grease  in  the 
form  of  a  candle  varying  in  size  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in   diauieter,  and  about  three  inches  long.     Thejcups 
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Are  straio:lit,  a  trifle  longer  than  the  candle,  and  a  snnall  weight 
rests  on  the  candle,  with  a  wire  attached  which  projects  through 
the  top  of  cup,  indicating  the  wear  of  the  candle.  The  hanger  cap 
is  prepared  by  drilling  a  hole  the  size  of  the  cup.  We  find  them 
cheap  and  clean.  The  candles  will  last  three  or  fonr  weeks,  or  more. 
Af)\  A,  L.  Ide. — About  five  years  ago,  in  introducing  high-speed 
engines,  I  attempted  to  use  those  grease-cups  on  the  crank  pin  of 
hio;h-spced  engines,  also  on  the  main  bearings.  I  found  they  would 
run  with  fair  satisfaction  on  the  main  bearings,  but  they  proved  a 
failure  on  the  crank  pins.  After  running  perhaps  for  an  hour,  the 
pin  would  begin  to  warm  up,  and  the  temperature  would  increase  rap- 
idly and  melt  the  grease  all  out,  instead  of  melting  a  little  at  a  time^ 
On  this  account  we  would  have  to  shut  down  and  refill  very  often. 
I  have  used  it  on  dynamo  bearings  in  some  cases  with  very  good 
results,  apparently  giving  good  satisfaction.  In  other  cases  I  havd 
tried  the  grease  where  the  dynamo  bearing  was  ranning  perfectly 
cold  and  satisfactorily  with  oil,  and  it  would  ran  warm  with  grease, 
even  when  a  compression  cup  was  used,  so  that  it  would  squeeze  all 
the  grease  out  within  an  hour,  and  still  the  bearing  would  run  warm* 
My  experience  is  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  high-speed  enginea,  but 
I  consider  it  desirable  for  shafting  in  some  cases.  It  is  more  cleanlj 
than  oil.  Referring  to  candles,  my  attention  was  called  to  their 
use  about  a  year  ago  by  a  company  in  Chicago  having  them  in  use. 
They  pointed  out  a  shaft  which  had  been  running  for  nine  months 
with  those  candles.  They  said  that  they  had  not  replaced  the  can- 
dles or  touched  them.  The  candle  is  inserted  in  a  tin  tube  with  a 
lead  weight  on  top  of  it,  and  a  wire  sticks  up  so  as  to  show  when 
it  feeds  down.  You  can  always  tell  at  a  glance  how  much  yonr 
candle  has  worn.  The  weight  presses  the  lubricant  on  the  shaft, 
and  the  shaft,  revolving,  gradually  wears  the  lubricant  away.  They 
claim  that  the  tem}>erature  does  not  increase  perceptibly.  In  put- 
ting in  some  shafting  six  months  ago  I  applied  these  candleSi 
They  have  been  running  ever  since  satisfactorily,  and  none  have 
been  replaced.  We  oiled  the  shaft  the  first  two  or  three  daye^  It 
has  been  running  now  about  six  months  without  replacing  any  of 
the  candles,  and  without  the  application  of  any  oil.  We  have  not 
had  a  warm  bearing  on  the  line  shaft;  it  is  about  one  hnndre<l  feet 
long.  To  all  persons  who  have  used  them  they  seem  to  be  giving 
satisfaction  in  that  class  of  machinery.  I  do  not  know  of  cases 
where  they  hare  been  tried  on  high-speed  shafting  or  engine  bear> 
ings.    I  should  doubt  their  suitableness  for  engine  bearings. 
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^  Mr.  Wrru  Hardwick. — I  would  8ay,  in  reference  to  the  candle 
system  of  lubrication,  that  I  have  used  it  in  my  shops  for  nearly, 
two  years,  and  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  I  have  yet 
ibund.  One  of  these  small  candles  will  last  on  a  shaft  two  and 
a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  five  or  six  months. 

Mr,  Scott  A.  Smith. — I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
use  of  grease.  When  grease  was  first  introduced  M^e  used  to  use  a 
cup  without  a  copper  rod.  That  always  involved  having  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  oil-cup  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  at  least,  of  the 
shaft,  to  take  advantage  of  what  you  might  call  the  indraw- 
ing  effect  from  the  rotary  motion  of  the  shaft.  If  the  oil-cup 
was  set  higher  up,  it  did  not  seem  to  work  very  well ;  it  was 
also  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  smear  the  shaft  to  commence  with. 
Finding  that  many  people  Mould  not  give  that  close  attentioii 
to  the  matter  which  was  necessary,  the  copper  rod  Mas  adopted, 
and,  with  that  agitating  the  grease,  the  feed  would  take  place 
satisfactorily  in  most  cases.  With  reference  to  what  Professor 
Denton  says  about  the  failure  of  grease  to  keep  a  crank  pin  cool, 
you  can  apply  a  grease-cup  and  get  no  effect  from  it ;  and  then  if 
you  apply  it  correctly  you  will  get  an  effect.  I  have  seen  grease- 
cups  put  on  the  crank  pins  of  a  great  many  engines,  and  they  have 
M'orked  with  great  satisfaction.  In  other  cases  engineers  have  put 
them  on  and  thrown  them  off  immediately.  So  it  very  largely 
depends  upon  understanding  the  proper  M'ay  to  apply  grease. 
There  are  different  consistencies  of  grease,  and,  their  use  being 
comparatively  a  new  method  of  lubrication,  a  good  many  diffi- 
culties arise  from  inexperience.  As  to  the  question  of  economy, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  grease  is  much 
more  economical  than  oil,  and  in  case  of  fast-running  machinoiT, 
like  dynamo  engines,  if  applied,  and  successfully  applied,  you  get 
rid  of  the  oil  M'hich  seems  to  till  the  air  and  cover  the  belts  with  a 
film.  I  have  been  in  electric  light  stations  where  the  engineers 
have  said  that  the  whole  room  was  full  of  oil  which  was  thrown  off 
in  a  finel}'  divided  state  from  the  crank  pins  and  other  rotative 
parts. 

-   Mr.  S.  J.  McFarren. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hardwick  at 
what  speeds  those  shafts  were  running? 

Mr.  Uardwick. — I  have  tried  it  at  175  revolutions,  but  never  al 
higher  speeds. 

Mr.  John  IF.  Cooper. — If  any  one  will  use  cheap  and  inferior 
'grease,  and  apply  it  in  the  usual  cai'eless  way,  he  will  not  have 
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nuicli  of  a  success  with  viscous  lubricants ;  and,  on  the  other  han«.>»i 
a  trial  of  oils,  properly  used, — especially  such  as  are  furnished  E 
sample  by  persistent  venders  of  the  same, — will  readily  couve 
him  from  the  use  of  grease  to  the  exclusive  use  of  oil. 

Much,  liowever,  can  be  said  for  both. 

The  wise  engineer  will  look  well  to  the  kind  of  lubricators  he  i 
using,  and  how  they  are  used,  and  to  the  oil  ways  from  the  lub: 
cators  to  the  places  where  lubrication  is  most  wanted. 

A  grease  of  good  quality,  which  will  not  melt  below  180°  F.  an 
will  not  freeze,  is  one  that  may  bo  used  anywhere.  It  should  con 
tain  no  acid  or  pitch,  and  of  course  should  be  free  from  gritt; 
matters:  it  should  not  be  liable  to  clog  its  ways  or  gum  on  th 
wearing  parts.  It  will  not  melt  or  drop  from  the  places  of  its  use, 
and  will  therefore  not  smear  floor,  fabrics,  or  belts  to  their  detri 
ment,  but  *'  stay  put"  and  do  lubricating  all  the  time. 

It  can  be  applied  to  bearings  at  any  angle,  and  is  forced  upon 
wearing  surfaces  by  a  collapsing,  adjustable  closed  cup.  It  adherer 
to  bearings,  and  does  not  run  to  waste  when  machinery  is  standing- 
idle.  Such  a  lubricant  is  on  the  market  and  can  be  purchased. 
There  are  parties  using  it  who  say  it  perfectly  solves  the  problem 
of  lubrication.  The  quality  of  any  lubricant  and  the  administra- 
tion of  it  are  the  important  elements  of  the  problem. 

Mr,  E.  F,  G.  Davis. — A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Mattes  sent  me  some 
cups  to  tr}'.  I  think  they  are  probably  the  same  cups  of  which  Mr. 
Scheftter  speaks,  lie  sent  me  two  cups  and  a  bucket  of  grease.  I 
put  one  of  those  cu{)S  on  a  crank  pin  that  had  been  running  warm. 
We  put  in  one  of  the  cups  which  held  four  ounces.  At  first  it  did 
not  run  very  well.  After  the  grease  replaced  the  oil,  and  after  it 
had  been  on  for  about  a  week  or  two,  they  were  able  to  make  this 
cup  last  for  forty-five  to  forty-eight  hours,  whereas  the  oil-cups  had 
to  be  refilled  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  another  case  it  was 
applied  to  crank  pins  on  30"  by  72"  engines.  One  of  them  had 
been  renewed,  and  was  possibly  a  little  out  of  line,  and  it  gave  ns 
considerable  trouble.  We  had  to  have  a  stream  of  oil  on  it  all  the 
time.  AVhereas  in  the  first  place  it  had  to  be  filled  several  times 
in  rapid  succession,  at  last  accounts  it  had  been  running  twenty- 
five  hours  with  one  filling.  The  intention  was  to  get  the  feed 
adjusted  so  fine  that  the  grease  would  not  show  about  the  edges  at 
all,  and  we  did  get  it  to  tluit  point  in  time. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ndson. — The  general  oi)inion  expressed  here  to-day 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  use  of  grease.     I  would  like  to  ask  if 
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^ny  of  the  members  have  made  experiments  to  know  approximately 
^^pv-hat  the  increased  friction  is  over  the  use  of  oil  in  the  use  of  it. 

Mr,  H,  R,  Towne, — The  comments  thus  far  have  touched  only, 
.sipparently,  on  one  side  of  the  economic  question,  in  which,  the  cost 
-of  the  lubricant  appears  as  the  greater  factor.     But,  of  course,  that 
<loes  not  cover  the  whole  ground.     The  loss  by  friction  is  a  mate^ 
rial  point  in  many  cases,  and  it  would  be  well  to  recall,  in  that 
connection,  a  discussion  of  the  same  kind  which  took  place  at  one 
of   our  meetmgs  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  which  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  under  average  conditions  of  machine-shop  practice 
the  constant  friction  of  belting  and  shafting  was  approximately  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total   engine  power.     Now,  obviously,  anything 
that  would  seriously  affect  the  friction  of   line   shafting   might  ^ 
become  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury,  and  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  some  economy  in  the  cost  of  the  lubricant.    If  any  one 
familiar  with  this  subject  has  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  in 
the  frictional  resistance  of  shafting  using  the  two  lubricants,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  indeed.     I  believe  that  was  the  point  of 
your  question,  Mr.  Nason  ? 

Mr.  Nasov. — Yes,  sir.  Obviously,  in  a  large  cotton  mill,  or  any 
place  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  shafting,  the  coal 
question  would  come  in  very  considerably.  It  might  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  sending  a  boy  up  to  oil  the  shafting  when  necessary. 

Mr,  T.  T.  Hemenway. — In  the  instance  of  any  journal  turning  in 
a  box  would  it  not  follow  that  the  lubricant  by  the  use  of  which  the 
parts — the  journal  and  box — were  kept  the  coolest  would  be  the  one 
that  caused  the  least  friction  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  in- 
stances— as  in  the  use  of  water — where  the  lubricant  carries  away 
the  heat. 

T/i^  President. — It  probably  would  be  true  in  that  case.  The 
question  applies  rather  to  long  shafting. 

Mr.  Hewenway. — It  does  not,  in  the  discussion,  seem  to  have 
been  brought  out  that  either  oil  or  grease  was  best;  but  if  one  will 
keep  a  journal  cool  and  the  other  will  not,  then  we  may  safely 
assume  that  in  the  case  of  the  hot  journal  more  power  is  being 
wasted  in  friction. 

The  President. — I  think  the  conditions  existing  in  the  two  are 
60  different  and  so  variable  in  the  crank  shaft,  that  the  deduction 
from  one  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Ilemenway. — I  fail  to  see  the  distinction.  Heat  at  the 
journals  is  an  exponent  of  the  work  done  in  turning  the  shaft  or 
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pin.  This  work  would  appear  as  heat,  no  matter  what  the  Bpced 
of  the  sliaft  might  be,  and  no  matter  whether  light  oil,  heavy  oil, 
grease,  or  no  oil  at  all,  was  used. 

Prof.  f/.  E,  Denton. — Mr.  Hemenway  lias  in  mind  simply  tlie 
friction  due  to  the  greater  viscosity  of  the  oil.  That  will  never 
make  any  such  heating  as  causes  trouble.  I  put  a  very  thick  oil 
on  a  locomotive  crank  pin  in  the  place  of  a  thin  oil,  and  we  conld 
always  find  that  pin  M^armer  from  the  greater  viscosity  of  the  oil- 
But  it  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  heating  to  cause  trouble.  In 
all  these  cases  of  heating — and  I  have  traced  a  great  many  of  tliem 
through  the  records  of  others  in  the  last  two  yeai*8 — I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  single  case  in  which  you  can  say  that  there  was  not  a 
change  in  the  mechanical  conditions,  causing  excessive  heating. 
We  have  no  data,  I  believe,  of  the  power  required  to  run  a  grease 
as  compared  with  an  oil,  under  the  exact  conditions  of  practice.  It 
has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Woodbury  on  his  testing  machine,  and  by 
Prof.  Thurston,  and  they  record  that  with  perfect  journals  greace 
has  considerably  more  friction  than  oil.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  that  will  be  the  case  with  restricted  feed,  such  as  is  met  in  tb9 
cups  mentioned  in  discussion. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Mdcfarren. — I  would  ask  one  of  these  gentlemen 
whether  they  think  that  any  of  the  effects  they  have  observed  are 
due  to  any  admixtures  in  the  grease — such  as  graphite,  for  instance. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that  grease  would  make  a  better  vehicle  fdr 
the  conveyance  of  graphite  than  oil.  That  might  account  for  some 
of  the  difference  in  the  experience  that  has  been  related. 

Mr.  Ezra  Fawcett — The  question  under  discussion  is  similar  to 
one  which  we  are  frequently  asked  :  Which  is  the  best,  this  or 
that  machine  ?  While  all  may  have  some  good  points,  none  are 
perfection. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  this  society,  for  inspeetion, 
a  form  of  self-oiling  box,  with  oil  reservoir  below  the  hearing 
proper,  with  large  holes  through  the  same,  containing  the  wick  or 
waste  in  contact  with  the  shaft,  and  extending  down  into  the  oil 
reservoir,  with  channels  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  box,  to  return 
the  oil  wiped  off  the  shaft. 

A  pair  of  this  size  in  use  for  a  circular-saw  mandrel  in  our  pat- 
tern shop,  and  a  full  set  of  a  larger  size  for  a  line  shaft  in  tht 
machine  shop,  have  been  in  ordinary  constant  use  nearly  twenty 
years.  We  usually  fill  the  oil  reservoir  once  in  six  mouths,  nsinff 
about  one-thiixl  of  a  pint  of  oil. 
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"  Ab  a  test,  one  box  on  the  line  shaft  was  in  use  foarteen  montha, 
with  one  filling.  On  examining  it  we  found  tlie  reservoir  emptj^ 
bnt  the  siiaft  was  moist  witli  a  tilm  of  oil,  aod  bad  developed  no 
signs  of  heating  or  cutting. 

As  to  economy  of  oil  compared  with  the  nsnal  wasteful  way  of 
daily  oiling  liy  a  careless  attendant,  the  saving  is  not  less  thai) 
seventy-five  per  cent,  for  this  class  of  self  oiling  hoses,  for  line  and 
counter  shafts. 

,Mr.  S.  J.  Macfarren. — In  reference  to  this  box  I  wonld  like  to 
say  that  one  of  the  best  street-car  gears  that  I  know  of  is  of  tli^ 
suspension  tyjje.  The  car  is  suspended  on  links  which  ride  on  the 
top  of  the  journal,  and  there  is  the  usual  reservoir. like  that  jnBt 
shown — with  a  wick  which  nins  under  the  whole  length  of  the 
journal,  and  in  contHCt  therewith,  giving  excellent  resaits.  It  has 
been  used  now  for  many  years.  It  is  used  in  Chicago  on  the  cable 
roads,  where  the  speed  is  high  and  service  excessive.  It  is  like 
this  shown  here,  in  that  the  maker  guarantees  one  tiilitig  to  last  six 
months.  It  ie  practically  the  same  as  this  wick  in  principle.  The 
wick  just  rises  up  out  of  the  oil,  and  carries  np  oil,  aiid  wipes  it 
off  also.  In  other  words,  it  gives  just  enough  oil,  Tliere  is  a  good 
dust  collar  used  in  connection  with  it.  They  nsc  Jones  and 
Laughlin's  cold  rolled  shafting  with  this  gear,  and  it  gives  the  best 
service,  and  keeps  the  oil  the  best  of  anything  I  know  of. 

Mr.  W,  S.  Doraa. — If  this  subject  can  be  construed  as  covering 
cylinder  lubrication,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  membcn;  what  experi- 
ence they  have  had  in  oiling  cylinders  and  valves  nf  enjjincs  ciirry- 
ing  steam  up  to  about  150  or  160  pounds;  what  l'\  peri  cute  they 
have  Imd  with  oil;  and  the  effect  the  oiling  has  hud,  and  if  they 
could  get  a  good  lubrication  with  ordinary  cylinder  uil? 

Pi'of.  Denton. — Although  I  have  not  had  a  pciRonal  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  yet  from  the  results  reported  to  me  from' 
engines  on  the  lake  service  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  lubricat- 
ing up  to  that  pressui'e  with  all  the  leading  oils  in  the  market. 
They  are  all  doing  that  work,  and  all  having  fair  snccess.  When- 
ever there  iiiis  been  any  dilficulty,  it  has  been  traced  to  a  little  lag 
of  tlie  rate  of  feed. 

Jilr.  Doran. — I  had  a  case  in  mind  of  a  steamer  which  has  made 
five  round  trips  across  the  Atlantic,  and  has  not  used  a  drop  of 
cylinder  oil  on  those  trips,  carrying  steam  150  pounds;  and  the 
experience  has  been  that  the  less  cylinder  oil  they  use  on  those 
steamers  the  better  they  get  along. 


\ 
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The  President — Do  I  understand  tliey  use  no  lubricant  of  aiE   "7 
kind } 

Mr.  Dorav. — They  do  not  use  a  pint  of  cylinder  oil. 

The  Premlent. — Tliey  use  no  lubricant  whatever? 

Mr,    Doran. — No,  sir.     It  is   the   Bteamship    "  Ohio,"   of  tb:::^® 
American  Line. 

No.  354-74. 

Does  it  prevent  nuta  from  workiog  loose,  or  prevent  breakage  of  bolts, 
reduce  tbeir  cross-section  between  tbe  head  and  the  nut  ? 

Prof.  John  E.-  Sweet — While  at -the   Sibley  College  Machin 
Shop  several  years  ago,  we  found  the  bolts  for  holding  the  tool  i 
the  tool-post  of  the  planer  breaking  with  discouraging  fre(jneney 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  turning  the  body  of  the  bolts  down  to  nearlj^ 
the  bottom  of  the  threads  and  stopped  the  breakage.     I  found  th 
or  four  tool-steel  bolts  among  tlie  old  iron,  fitted  the  heads  to  tb 
planer-tal)le  slots,  turned  the  body  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  tlies 
thread,  and  at  the  end  of  six  and  a  half  vears  we  still  had   tw<^ 
of  the  originals  left,  during  which  time  probably  50  or  100  irou 
ones  had  been  used  up. 

In  our  engine  work,  where  there  is  no  reason  why  the  bolt  should 
not  be  smaller  than  the  hole,  we  turn  down  the  body  of  the  bolt 
(or  intend  to);  and  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  bolt  should  fill, 
we  weaken  the  body  l)y  drilling  a  hole  down  the  center  to  nearly 
where  the  thread  commences,  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  bolt. 
Such  bolts  will  not  break  as  soon  as  solid  ones,  nor  will  the  nuts 
shake  loose.  The  theory  and  probably  the  explanation  is  that  the 
bolt  is  made  as  weak  throughout  its  whole  length  as  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thread,  and  the  elasticity  of  a  piece  of  metal  of  some  length 
is  enough  to  do  what  is  accomplished  with  an  elastic  washer,  pre- 
*  venting  the  nuts  from  working  loose.  Why  the  bolts  break  less  is 
no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  that  a  two-inch  bar,  scored  down  to 
one  inch  in  diameter,  will  break  easier  than  an  inch  bar,  and  the 
bottom  of  a  F  thread  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  score.  As  a  matter 
of  history  (of  interest  to  the  younger  members  at  least)  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  reducing  the  body  of  the  bolt  originated  with  Pal- 
lisser,  the  inventor  of  a  special  form  of  projectile. 

About  the  time  of  the  late  war  it  was  found  that  the  men  behind 
the  armor  of  a  vessel  found  the  greatest  danger  from  the  flying 
nuts  when  the  side  of  the  vessel  was  struck  bj*  a  shot.  Shields 
have  since  been  used  in  the  Monitor  turrets  to  catch  the  nute,  and 
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Pallisser  prevented  the  bolts  breaking  by  reducing  their  diameter. 
This  left  the  bolts  loose  in  the  holes,  and  Parsons  improved  the 
plan  by  fluting  the  bolts  like  a  four-fluted  tap.  For  finished  work  . 
the  plan  adopted  by  Stroudley,  M.M.  of  the  London  &  S.  E. 
Railway, — that  of  drilling  a  hole  down  the  center, — is  the  least 
objectionable,  and  likely  the  cheapest. 

Prof.  J,  E.  Denton. — I  never  heard  of  this  interesting  phenome- 
non until  now.  The  principle  involved  is,  I  think,  that  by  turn- 
ing down  the  body  of  a  bolt  we  induce  a  finite  length  to  stretch 
under  the  sudden  strain  due  to  the  wrench,  and  thereby  no  part  of 
the  bolt  partakes  of  as  great  a  strain  as  comes  upon  the  threaded 
portion  when  the  body  is  not  reduced.  If  wo  conceive  the  sudden 
force  of  the  wrench  to  be  foot-pounds  of  energy,  the  strain  on  the 
metal  will  be  equal  to  these  foot-pounds  divided  by  the  lineal  yield 
or  stretch  of  the  bolt.  When  the  body  is  not  reduced,  the  stretch  is 
intinitesimally  small,  and  the  quotient  is  very  great — too  great  to 
be  borne  by  the  metal — at  the  bottom  of  the  thread. 

When  the  body  is  reduced,  the  stretch  is  considerable,  and  the 
quotient  or  strain  sufficiently  reduced  to  fall  within  the  working 
strengtli  of  the  threaded  portion. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Noye. — I  have  practiced  this  principle  of  reducing 
the  cross-section  of  bolts  between  bearings  for  several  years,  in 
the  connecting-rods  of  our  engines. 

As  we  have  never  had  occasion  to  change  our  standard,  and  have 
used  no  other  plan  with  which  we  can  cpmpare  results,  our  experi- 
ence may  not  throw  much  light  on  the  subject;  however,  these 
bolts  have  never  broken,  and  we  have  several  hundred  engines  at 
work.  We  make  them  of  steel,  and  use  them  at  both  ends  of  the 
connecting-rod.  They  are  rather  longer  than  usual  for  such  bolts, 
and  the  entire  length,  from  the  nut  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  head,  is  turned  down  to  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
thread. 

We  had  one  instance  in  which  I  think  the  matter  was  demon- 
strated to  a  certain  extent,  where  the  cylinder  of  a  40-horse  power 
engine  running  250  revolutions  per  minute  was  suddenly  filled  with 
water  which  came  over  from  a  flooded  boiler  through  a  very  long 
steam-pipe.  The  blow  was  severe  enough  to  strain  every  part  of 
the  engine.  The  only  part  which  actually  broke  was  the  hub  of 
the  flywheel.  Everything  else,  from  the  piston  to  the  shaft,  was 
started  or  sprung  so  as  to  need  overhauling. 

The  bolts  of  the  crank-pin  brasses  were  stretched  a  good 
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second  of  an  inch,  but  showed  no  other  injury.  Tliey  were  used 
in  the  engine  after  the  accident,  nothing  being  replaced  but  the  fly- 
wheel. 

Now,  I  hold  that  if  this  stretch  had  been  confined  to  two  or  three 
grooves  at  the  bottom  of  the  threads,  it  would  certainly  have 
pulled  the  bolts  in  two,  as  the  bolt  would  have  then  had,  probably, 
less  than  one  one-hundredth  of  the  length  of  material  which  was 
available,  and  into  which  the  effect  of  the  strain  could  have  l)een 
distributed. 

I  think  such  bolts,  even  if  no  stronger,  are  very  much  aafer 
against  sudden  and  excessive  strains  and  against  the  loosening  of  nuts. 
Mr,  C,  S,  Duttoji, — I  never  heard  but  one  side  to  this  question. 
It  is  a  point  that  has  been  believed  a  long  time  in  bridge  work. 
It  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  round  bridge  bolts  are  up-set  at 
the  ends  to  receive  the  thread.  Of  course  there  is  another  and 
more  potent  reason  in  that  case,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
make  them  that  way.  It  is  also  well  recognized  by  bridge  engi- 
neers, at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a  better  way  to  make  them,  and 
that  there  is  less  liability,  on  a  sudden  jar,  of  breaking  the  bolts. 

Prof.  Wood. — As  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  not  exactly 
in   line  with  it,  a  case  of  this  kind  came  to  my  knowledge  some 

years  since,  as  a  practice  that  was  adopted  in 
Mr.  Metcalf's  steel  works  in  Pittsburg.  Fig. 
206  represents  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam  ham- 
mer. The  piston  rod  was  tapered  and  driven 
in  forcibly  into  the  head-  The  piston  rods 
break  in  all  such  machines  sooner  or  later, 
and  sometimes  the  man  who  had  tliem  in 
charge  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  piece  out 
of  the  head  after  the  rod  broke,  especially 
when  it  broke  just  within  the  block  consti- 
tuting the  hammer-head,  as  it  raised  a  burr  at 
that  point ;  so,  in  his  wrath,  he  said.  **  I  will 
fix  you  this  time."  He  ordered  the  next  piston- 
rod  turned  down  so  as. to  make  it  considerablv 
Fig.  206.  smaller  above  the  head,  and  saying  to  himself, 

**  Now  I  have  you ;  when  you  break  you  will  break  at  the  smallest 
place;"  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  ho  prolonged  the  life  of  that 
piston  rod  to  three  or  four  times  the  life  of  former  ones.  lie 
made  an  improvement  by  giving  some  elasticity  to  the  rod  just 
above  the  head.     I  supposed,  when  I  talked  w^ith  Mr.  Metcalf  at 
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;ime,  that  the  thing  was  fixed  eo  that  it  would  aiwavs  break  at 
inallest  place.  Some  years  after  I  learned  from  him  that  tliey 
i  not  alwavs  break  there,  that  thev  would  fionietimea  break 
to  the  head,  but  that  the  life  was  prolonged.  Wliether  the 
e  is  still  continued  or  not  I  cannot  say.  But  the  point  bear- 
ipon  this  is,' that  where  there  haa  been  a  shock,  as  has  been 
red  to  by  some  of  the  preceding  speakers,  if  we  can  provide 
city  at  some  suitable  point,  or  distribute  it  npii- 
y  over  the  full  Jengtii  of  the  bolt  or  rod,  W(.' 
irolong  the  life  as  well  as  secure  the  safety  of  tiic 
that  are  put  on  the  rods.  In  a  machine  of  my 
tion  I  found  tliat  long  bolts  were  vastly  more 
lie  than  short  ones,  and  I  attributed  it  to  tlie 
hat  the  stress  was  more  uniformly  difitributod 
a  longer  space. 

•.  G.  E.    Wktle/iead.— Some   time   ago   I   h  d 
lewitli  milling  arbors  breakingatthe  shouldei 
cause  I  attributed  to  the  breaking  strain  bei  ^ 
ntratedat  thatpi>iut.     Wecut  aciieular  chain   1 
jehind  tjie  slionlder  (as  per  Fig  201)   maki 
.iamtitcr  there  about  equal  to  tl  e  diameter    J 
■bor,  and  none  have  broken  since 
-.  G.  J.  II.  Woodhunj.~T\nf.  introdnetion   mt 
ign,  of  a  place  where  elasticity  can  be  ma  I 
ible,  is,  of  course,  as  every  one  knows,  used 
wheelwright   in    niaking  a  cairnage  wheel^ — 
Hie  spokes  down  near  the  hub      There  ha  c 
a  great   many  places  where  the  tendenc\   I 
ire  by  the  concentration  of  a  stiain   h^s  be 
sd  by  the  use  of  a  fillet.     As,  for  instance  in 
n  well-known  steam  pump,  tlieie  were  a  grc 
breakages  at  tiie  place  of  the  c!  ^nge  of  diar 
>f   cylinders,   especially   when   water  got  i 
:eaiu  end  of  tJie  pump;  and  by  tl  c  mere  lutr 
m  of  a  fillet  at  tlmt  piiirit,that  clas"  of  ace  de        I       c     t.    1  1j 

No.  354-75. 
a  you  sa((i-p>fiillv  nAtletfA  aluminium!    Caii  aluminlnni  be  welded   by 
lityt 

■.  C.J  II-  \Voo<lhiirij.~^\  have  never  tried  to  snider  atuminiiiin, 
ly  experience  with  ahimiiiiuin  bronze  has  been  that  itwaa  not 
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possible  to  solder  it,  except  by  depositing  a  thin  film  of  copper  ^rz)ti 
the  surface,  by  placing  the  object  to  be  soldered,  with  a  bar  of  cc^^-'p- 
per,  into  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

I  have  never  made  any  measured  tests  of  the  strength  of  bq 
joints.     It  does  not  a])pear  as  if  the  strength  of  such  joints 
equal  to  that  of  other  alloys  soldered  together,  as  its  tenacity 
entirely  due   to  the  electro-deposition  of  copper,  and  it  is  w 
known  that  the  adhesion  of  electro-depositions  is  not  very  firm. 

The  elecftric  welding  process  has  been  used  to  weld  aluminiQ^^m, 
and  I  have  received   this  letter  from  Prof.  Elihn  Thomson,  in 

answer  to  an  inquiry  requesting  information  in  regard  to  th  eir 

latest  experience  in  the  matter: 

"We  have  frequently  welded  aluminium  by  electricity,  althoi^z=igh 
of  course  it  requires  specially  skillful  handling." 

"  In  regard  to  soldering  aluminium  I  do  not  know  tha^V~t  I 
have  tried  it  except  in  the  ordinary  ways,  and  then  with-  _-*out 
success. 

"In  regard  to  soldering  aluminium  bronze, I  have  never  ti  _-^ied 
to  solder  it,  i)ut  presume  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 

aluminium  itself.     We  have   welded  aluminium    bronze   sncc^  sess- 

fullv. 

''  The  difBculty  of  soldering  and  welding  this  metal  and  its  all-^Coys 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  formation  on  the  exterior  of  the  metal  c^^^f  * 
skin  or  coating  of  anhydrous  alumina,  perhaps  even  at  ordin-^^ftiy 
temperatures  in  the  air,  but  so  thin  as  to  have  very  little  eflfect— 5  on 
the  color  and  luster  of  the  metal.     Such  a  coating  would  ea^^*''/ 
form  when  the  metal  is  heated,  as  at  a  red  heat  the  metal  oxidi      -^ed 
very  easily  and  rapidly. 

"The  difiiculty  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  convenient  fiux  -^^ 
the  solution  or  removal  of  this  coating,  as  the  fiux  h^  to  melt  o^ 
be  fluid  below  the  melting-point  of  the  metal  itself.  No  do'K^t^t 
borax,  if  the  metal  were  able  to  stand  the  high  temperature  neecJ^^ 
to  make  borax  perfectly  fluid,  would  be  an  eflScient  fiux,  but  tb^  ^ 
temperature  it  does  not  stand,  fusing  much  below  it.  There  iB 
(leeided  need  of  a  good  flux  which  melts  just  below  a  red  heat,  a0' 
is  able  to  dissolve  the  oxides  of  aluminium  as  well  as  of  otbe. 
metals.  I  have  found  similar  difficultieft  existing  in  regard  to 
metal  magnesium,  whoso  anhydrous  oxide  magnesia  is  apparently^ 
v(?ry  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  the  melting  point  of  the  metal  ie 
too  low  to  allow  the  use  of  high  temperature  fiuxee." 
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Have  you  anv  experience  in  liardening  mBCliJoer;  ateel-,  or  in  case-hardening 
It? 

Mr.  James  Christie. —^teol  of  low  grade  wliicli  possesseB  no  pos- 
itive inlierent  liiirdeiiing  properties  can  be  superficially  hardened 
in  the  same  manner  as  wrought  iron,  by  tlie  usual  case-hardening 
processes.  Our  men  do  tliis  constantly  with  eatistactorj  results. 
The  increasing  use  of  tlie  cheap  steels  in  the  mechanic  arts  ren- 
ders it  desirable  tliat  the  hardening  properties  of  the  varions 
grades  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  workmen,  and  save 
much  confusion  which  now  frequently  results  from  the  use  of  un- 
suitable grades  for  particular  purposes.  A  reliable  classification, 
with  a  ready  means  of  determining  the  hardening  properties  of 
various  grades,  would  bo  very  useful. 

In  a  general  sense  the  hardening  properties  of  the  steels  corre- 
spond to  their  tensile  strengtli.  Thus,  tool  steels  run  from  120,000 
to  lfiO,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Steel  of  lOn/iOO  lbs.  tensile 
strength  hardens  moderately,  but  not  sufficiently  tu  ni.ike  reliable 
metal -cutting  tools;  with  a  strength  of  70,000  r.o  80,0*10  lbs.  the 
steel  usually  hardens  sufficiently  to  crack  with  HttlL-  or  no  bending 
before  fracture,  but  is  too  soft  to  cut  iron  eucceaefully.  The  steels 
of  extreme  low  tension — viz. :  60,000  to  60,000  \\i^.  per  sq.  inch — 
can  usually  be  doubled  flat  without  fracture ;  eve;!  iifter  chilling  in 
the  coldest  water,  their  slightly  increased  hardness  is  discovered 
only  by  more  refined  tests.  Can  any  member  gh'e  his  e.xperience 
in  tempering,  or  reducing  extreme  hardness,  by  means  of  the  oil 
bath  and  tiiermometer  ?  What  kinds  of  oil  are  best  for  the  pur- 
pose ?  What  degrees  of  temperature  of  the  bath  correspond  to  the 
liardntiss  determined  by  the  usual  color  test! 


No.  354-77. 

Have  von  tiiod  Mlb  plan  ot  applying  elect ro.niotora  to  meclinnicsl  opt>rn 
rciiiiiring  nol  more  lliaii  tpn  liorse- powers  !    Can  you  comparfi  their  c( 
Bnd  economv  witli   lliose  ot  ainall  engines  or  the  usual  tranf-inissiooH  by  belting 
aiKisliafting? 

Mi:  ./ani-'S  Chnsli<'. — We  have  recently  ( 
coyd  Iri)n  Woi'ks  a  gang  of  eight  radial  d:    Is, 
try,  or  traveling  frame,  of  twenty  feet  s  v 

the  work  to  be  drilled,  and  travels  the  leni    i  <  p 

feet.     Holes  of  l.[  '   diameter,  and  less,  i 
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steel  girders.  The  power  to  be  transmitted  was  estimated  at  6  H.  P. 
Ko  mechanical  attachments  conld  he  made  either  above  or  below, 
as  the  floor  had  to  be  kept  clear  for  the  reception  of  work,  and  the 
roof  chords  sustained  a  series  of  trolleys  which  crossed  the  path 
of  the  drill  gantrj'  at  intervals  of  fourteen  feet.  Evidently  the 
machine  must  either  be  locomotive, — that  is,  carry  its  own  j>ower 
generator, — or  else  the  electric  system,  by  moving  contact,  be  used. 
A  Thomson-Houston  continuous  current  motor,  of  110  volts  and 
()8  amperes  of  current, — say  nominal  10  II.  P., — was  placed  on 
top  of  the  gantry,  and  connected,  by  a  suitable  system  of  belts  and 
gearing,  to  the  drills.  The  electric  generator  is  driven  from  the 
line  shafting  near  the  middle  of  the  shop.  The  current  is  con- 
veyed through  copper  strips  suspended  between  the  chords  of 
the  roof  truSvSes,  leaving  gaps  of  several  inches  at  everj'  truss, 
through  which  the  cross  trolleys  run.  The  motor  carries  a  set  of 
brushes,  which  pick  up  the  current  from  these  copper  strips, 
and  so  arranged  as  properly  to  bridge  over  the  gaps  at  the  trnsB 
]>oints  without  breaking  the  electric  circuit.  The  machine  has 
been  operated  day  and  night  for  several  months,  with  satisfaction, 
nor  is  there  any  palpable  evidence  of  undue  loss  of  energy  in  the 
transmission. 

When  it  is  equally  convenient  to  transmit  j)ower  by  the  ordi- 
nary means,  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  electric  motor,  and  tlie 
cost  of  application  is  much  more  than  other  methods  would  require. 
l>ut  when  the  power  has  to  be  transmitted  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  generator,  and  especially  if  the  motor  has  to  be 
portable,  the  electric  system  has  manifold  advantages.  The  motors 
as  now  made  by  leading  manufacturers  are  in  good  mechanical 
fnrm,  and  are  serviceable  machines.  The  brushes  and  commuta- 
tors of  the  continuous  current  motors  require  a  liitle  care,  hut 
otherwise  the  machines  need  but  little  attention. 

Mr,  C\  J.  TL  Woodbury, — I  was  engaged  in  putting  an  electric 
plant  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  this  last  fall, 
and  it  was  necessary  thiit  the  patients  should  n(»t  be  disturt»ed  by 
noise.  I  at  first  proposed  to  operate  the  electric  lights,  after  half 
past  seven  o'clock  at  night,  by  means  of  a  storage  battery,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  satisfactory  guaranty  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
companies  manufacturing  stoi'age  batteries,  and  abandoned  that  idea. 
Thinking  that  I  could  run  a  small  dynamo  in  the  building  bv 
means  of  a  (Mirrent  from  one  of  the  lighting  stations  in  Boston,  I 
found  that  w(»  could  a]>ply  a  ten-horse-power  motor,  operated  by 
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wliat  is  called  an  arc  ciirreiit,  wliicli  would  require  an  initial  expend- 
iture of  $900,  and  after  it  was  installed,  for  power  from  five  o'clock 
at  night  until  half  past  aeveo  in  the  morning,  at  maximum  time, 
the  electric-light  company  aeked  $1,200  a  year.  That  price  waa 
absolutely  prohibitory  in  this  case,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  use 
other  means.  I  finally  arranged  my  foundations  so  tliat  my  en- 
gines were  enciiely  noiseless,  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $100. 

Electric  motors  are  nsed  to  distribute  power  in  one  of  the  facto- 
ries of  the  United  States  Company  at  Newark,  the  generators  being 
in  tiie  basement,  wires  running  in  a  brick  fine  on  the  oateide  of 
the  building,  and  conductors  running  to  the  motors  in  each  room. 
Borne  of  the  mptors  are  placed  upon  shelves  projecting  from  the 
wall,  and  right  at  the  end  of  the  main  slixfting,  and  other  motors 
are  on  the  floor,  and  belted  up  to  the  main  shafting.  The  appa- 
ratus appears  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 

Another  company — the  Sprague  Electric  Company — have  been 
engaged  in  making  some  estimates  for  the  cost  of  electrical  distribu- 
tion of  power,  in  place  of  the  usual  method  of  transmission  by 
belts,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  put  in  practice  as 
far  as  I  have  heard. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  this  latter  company  lias  a  very 
ingenious  method  of  attaching  a  motor  to  the  main  sliaftiug,  and 
that  is  by  swinging  the  motor  upon  a  yoke  whose  bearings  are  con- 
centric with  the  shafting  which  it  drives.  You  will  remember  that 
an  electric  motor  must  run  very  tast,  much  faster  than  an  ordinary 
shaft  is  expected  to  run.  By  hanging  the  motor  below  the  sJiaft 
in  the  yoke,  tiie  small  driving  pinion  of  the  armature  ui  tiie  motor 
engaging  in  a  larger  gear  from  the  shaft,  the  motor  pinion  always 
is  in  gear  with  the  follower  on  the  shaft.  When  the  motor  is  start- 
ing, it  will  tend  to  come  up  around  the  shaft  and  gear  to  a  horizon- 
tal position  ;  and  getting  a  greater  leverage,  and  after  it  has  once 
got  tlic  machinery  in  motion,  it  will  stay  at  some  position  of  equi- 
librium comparable  to  the  pendninm  in  a  Thurston  oil-testing 
machine.  Knowing  the  center  of  gravity  of  llu?  niiise,  and  its 
weight,  and  the  velocity  of  the  revolution,  you  have  there  ii  means 
for  a  continnouR  indication  of  the  amount  of  power  generHtcd  by 
the  motor. 

Tlie  cost  of  these  electric  motors  is  so  high  as  to  be  in  many 
cases  prohibitory.  I  was  engaged  this  last  week  npon  a  matter  in 
which  a  cntton  mill  owning  a  water  power  about  three  miles  np  the 
river  tlionglit.  that  it  wonld  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to  tninsmit 
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that  power  by  electricity,  and  built  a  corresponding  addition  to  the 
mill.     I  found  that  the  expense  for  generators,  wires,  and  motors 
for  transmitting  100  horse  power  three  miles  was  $17,000.     I  wa« 
afterwards  told  that  that  was  subject  to  a  slight  discount,  but  at  all 
events  anywhere  near  $170  per  horse  power  is  a  proliibitorj  price. 
Mr,  S,  J,  Macfarren, — My  experience  electrically  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  branch  of  this  question,  viz.,  the  distribution 
of  small  powers,  for  street-car  use  principally,  but  also  as  substi- 
tutes for  steam  engines  and  water  motors  in  small  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and   for  use  on  elevators  and  a  great  variety  of  things 
of  that  sort,  where  electricity  can  be  used  with  advantage.     And 
it  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  there  is  a  popular  fallacy  regard- 
ing electricity,  by  which  it  is  claimed  as  a  prime  mover.     I  liave 
seen  articles  in  daily  papers  in  which  electricity  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  rival  of  steam;  the  fact  of  the  matter  being  tliat  electricity 
is  simply  a  wonderfully  adaptable  and  elastic  way  of  transmitting 
power;  and  corresponding,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  to  the 
shaft-belt  or  wire-rope   transmission.      And    it   has  this  peculiar 
advantage  in  the  distribution  from  central  power  stations — a  mod- 
ern steam  plant  in  charge  of  the  high  order  of  skill  now  available 
is  capable  of  producing  power  with  a  consumption  of  fuel  which  is 
only  a  fraction  in  comparison  with  what  is  used  and  wasted  in  small 
engines  such  as  are  used  in  small  workshops,  and  for  the  pur]x>8e8 
which  1  indicated  a  moment  ago.     That  saving  comes  in  so  as  in 
round  numbers  to  more  than  compensate  for  all  the  losses  in  trans- 
mission by  leakage  and  otherwise.    More  than  that,  the  opportunity 
which  some  electric  light  companies  are  taking  advantage  of,  to 
supply  small   motive  powers,  gives  efectricity  another  advantage. 
The  service  tor  which  the  motors  are  introduced  is  only  for  a  very 
small  number  of  hours  per  day.     There  are  many  cases  such  as 
elevators,   small   workshops,  and  where  difiereut  operations  are 
carried  on  in  small  industrial  establishments,  where  the  total  hours 
of  work  are  less  than  one  half,  and  others  where  the  average,  we  will 
say,  is  about  one  half,  of  the  day.     With  the  steam  engine,  steam 
has  to  be  kept  up.     There  has  to  be  an  attendant,  and  the  wages  of 
the  attendant,  in  the  case  of  a  three,  four,  five  horse  power  or  otiier 
small  engine,  may  be  greater  than  the  fuel  bill.     The  result  is  that 
a  power  station  with  the  capacity  of  100  horse  power  can  and  does 
produce  and  collect  for  200  commercial  horse  power.    That  ia  to 
say,  it  rents  out  to  parties  nominally  using  200  horse  power,  and  col- 
lects for  it,  and  furnishes  the  power  entirely  satisiaetorilj.    Aa  to 
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convenience,  and  all  that,  of  course  electi'icity  lias  no  rival.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  any  floor  space  unless  you  want  to,  and  there  is 
no  dirt  made.  There  is  no  annoyance  of  any  kind  or  sort.  In  the 
case  of  street  car  service,  which  is  peculiarly  trying,  it  hne  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  power  at  the  central  station  until  it  is 
called  for.  In  other  words,  the  reserve  power  which  on  a  locomo- 
tive has  to  be  carried  on  the  wheels  to  the  curve  or  grade,  in  the 
case  of  electricity  remains  at  the  central  station  until  telegraphed 
for.  In  workshops  there  are  many  cases  where  two  to  five  horse 
power  are  used,  where  the  motor  is  shut  down  when  t!ie  machinery 
is  not  running;  and  the  convenience,  and  cleanliness,  and  saving 
in  these  indirect  ways  are  such  that  the  use  of  small  electric  motors 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  The  motor  inannfacturena 
are  doing  an  enorinons  business  and  some  of  the  electric-light  com- 
panies are  making  a  specialty  of  it  and  find  it  more  profitable  than 
their  Sight  business. 

Mr.  Cltas.  H.  Parker. — In  building  a  chimney  for  the  new 
electric  light  s'ation  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
illustrate  the  practical  application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
by  lifting  all  the  bricks  and  mortar  by  electricity;  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  make. the  hoisting  drum  wluc-h  should  be  driven  by  a  belt 
from  the  motor,  the  drum  having  a  friction  connection  with,  and 
loose  on,  the  shaft,  which  was  continually  rotating.  The  friction 
was  in  contact  only  when  the  load  was  hoisted.  The  drum  was 
held  at  rest  or  lowered  by  a  foot  brake.  The  Thomson-Houston 
Company  at  that  time  either  did  not  have  the  electric  motor  in  the 
market  as  a  salable  article,  or,  if  so,  it  was  not.  used  ;  bnt  an  old 
dynamo  that  was  made  by  the  "Weston  Electric  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  I  think,  was  used.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
electrical  matters  enough  to  know  wliat  they  did  to  nse  it,  but  it 
was  merely  explained  to  me  that  they  reversed  the  current  in  some 
waj',  and  made  the  dynamo  run  backward.  Bnt,  at  any  rate,  from 
the  main  station  through  that  dynamo  the  power  was  derived  to 
run  this  hoisting  machine;  and  while  tliere  is  no  means  of  knowing 
the  actual  cost,  it  certainly  was  a  very  convenient  arrangement,  and 
handled  all  the  brick  in  the  chimney,  wliich  was  150  feet  high,  and 
did  it  without  any  accident,  and  was  found  fully  as  reliable  as  any 
motor  that  was  ever  used  for  that  purjioae. 

Mr..  T.  Sjicncer  Miller. — There  ie  just  one  point  which  I  want  to 
make  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  that  is  iu  reference  to  the  waste 
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of  power.  I  believe  there  is  no  electrician  who  claims  more  tlian 
seventy  per  cent,  efficiency  in  electric  motors,,  ten  per  cent,  being 
lost  at  dynamo,  ten  per  cent,  in  the  wire  conductors,  and  ten  per 
cent,  in  re-converting  at  the  motor.  Motors  run  at  very  high  speed, 
and  for  ordinary  use  the  speed  must  be  reduced  by  gearing  of 
some  sort,  causing  a  further  waste  of  power.  Something  like  a 
year  or  so  ago  I  came  in  direct  competition  with  electric  motor 
agents  in  a  problem  of  transmitting  power  for  running  a  number 
of  machines  in  the  freight  warehouse  of  the  Union  Steamboat 
Company  in  Chicago.  The  problem  there  was  as  follows :  The 
building  has  one. story  and  basement,  and  is  about  850  feet  long  by 
150  feet  wide.  Seven  elevators  were  located  at  different  parts  of 
this  building,  requiring  from  three  to  five  horse  power  each,  and 
also  a  100-light  Edison  dynamo.  The  building  was  an  old  one,  on 
a  very  poor  foundation,  and  the  shifting  of  the  freight  to  diiferent 
parts  of  the  building  of  course  warped  the  floor  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner, making  it  impracticable  to  use  line  shafting.  Shafting  would 
have.to  be  underneath  the  floor,  and  would  have  been  ont  of  line 
all  the  time.  The  loss  of  power  in  shafting  and  belting,  if  it  were 
used  there,  would  probably  have  exceeded  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  power  used,  perhaps  even  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.  I 
designed  for  them,  and  finally  adopted,  a  manilla-rope  transmis- 
sion, using  about  1,000  feet  of  one-inch  rope  running  at  1,600  feet 
a  minute,  and  applied  very  much  as  a  cable  in  the  cable  railway 
system.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  wheels  were  necessary  in  turn- 
ing various  corners  and  leaving  power  at  the  different  points. 
This  system  has  been  working  now  with  perfect  success.  By 
taking  indicator  diagrams  we  found,  with  the  full  load,  the  engine 
indicated  thirty-three  horse  power.  The  manilla-rope  transmis- 
sion, and  the  various  counter-shafts  which  had  to  be  run  in  connec 
tion  with  it,  took  about  six  and  one-half  horse  power,  or  about 
twent}'  per  cent,  loss,  or  eighty  per  cent,  efficiency.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  efficient  plan  of  transmission  that  could  be  applied 
under  these  conditions,  and  is  ten  per  cent  to  twenty  per  cent,  more 
efficient  than  electric  motors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  first  cost,  which 
would  have  been  many  times  greater  by  the  adoption  of  electricity, 
Mr,  Macfarren. — I  wish  it  understood  that  my  remarks  were 
confined  to  transmissions  of  small  powers,  and  distribution  from 
central  power  stations.  Of  course  the  gentleman's  figures  on 
manilla-rope  transmission  do  not  affect  my  argument  at  all.  Bot 
he  surprises  me  a  little  as  to  the  small  percentage  of  loBS.    In 
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street-car  service  the  cage  is  different.  Mr,  Holmes,  io  Chit-ngo, 
who  Ib  the  pioneer,  in  the  East,  of  railway  cable  transTnissioii, 
acknowledges  that  it  takes  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  hia  total  power 
to  move  a  cable.  Out  of  one  hundred  liorae  powers  that  he  uses 
altogether,  he  only  gets  twenty-six  horse  power  on  his  care,  so  that, 
when  j'ou  come  to  long  distances,  cable  diatribation  does  not  show 
up  as  nicely  as  the  gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Towne. — One  application  of  the  electric  motor  is 
pertinent.  The  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  has 
built  a  transfer  table  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  operated  by 
an  electric  motor.  It  is  substantially  a  traveling  crane  on  the 
ground.  Tiie  operation  of  the  machine  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
The  first  cost  of  electric  motors  is  at  preijcnt  prohibitory  for  many 
purposes ;  for  example,  in  cmue  work.  It  would  be  a  very  deRira- 
ble  thing,  indeed,  if  we  could  use  a  small  motor  for  each  of  the 
two  or  three  functions  of  a  crane;  but  in  a  recent  case  which  I  in- 
vestigated, the  cost  of  three  motors  for  sueh  a  purpose,  e-ach  of  them 
approximating  about  ten  horse-power,  would  have  mounted  lo 
almost  exactly  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  crane  itself,  and 
the  mechanism  which  they  would  have  displaced  would  have  been 
comparatively  trifling  in  amount.  So  that  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  electric  motor  is  exceedingly  clean  and  convenient  and 
useful,  its  first  cost  is  certainly  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  use  for 
many  purposes,  where  economy  of  first  cost  is  essential. 

The  use  of  hemp  rope,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  hardly 
comparable  with  the  cable  railway  traction.  In  the  latter  case 
the  distances  are  enormous  as  compared  with  the  former.  The 
weight  of  the  rope  itself,  and  the  friction  and  resistance  of  the 
numerous  sbeaves  and  curves,  is  undoubtedly  disproportionate  to 
anything  occurring  in  ordinary  hemp-rope  transmission  in  fac- 
tories. The  latter  transmission  is  very  economical,  an<t  is  Dsed 
almost  exclusively  in  England,  now, — much  more  largely  for  heavy 
transmission  than  leather  belting. 

No.  354-78. 

Ts  it  riglil  or  wrong  In  theory  to  put  a  ceniral  support  Tinder  tlie  bed  of 
engines  ot  tbo  CorDss  tjpe  1     Do  joa  knotr  of  Mij  bad  resullB  ftom  its  uBti,  or 

from  its  absence? 

Mr.  II.  H.  SupUe. — I  think  it  possible  tiie  question  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  address  of  Prof.  Sweet,  delivered  at  the 
Franklin  Institute,  at  which  he  advocated  three-point  supports  for 
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all  machiner}^,  claiming  that  the  fourth  leg  was  like  the  fonrth  leg 
of  a  tipping  table.  He  made  the  statement  that  the  only  use  for 
this  support  was  to  keep  the  foundation  from  coming  up. 

Mr,  Scott  A,  Smith, — I  speak  on  this  subject  from  the  fact  of  my 
intimate  contact  with  Mr.  Corliss,  from  1850  to  1863.  I  know 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  there  was  involved  the  gain  of  any 
advantage  in  mechanical  or  scientific  principles  of  construction, 
by  the  omission  of  a  support  under  his  girder  bed.  To  know  a 
man  thoroughly  is  to  be  largely  qualified  to  understand  his  rea- 
sons why  in  mechanical  construction.  While  Mr.  Corliss  sur- 
rounded himself  with  the  most  skillful  workmen,  and  rigidly  in- 
sisted on  the  best  work,  yet  he  was  pervaded  with  an  intuitive 
desire  for  economy  in  the  uge  of  material,  and  for  facility  in  con- 
struction. At  the  time  of  his  invention  of  the  girder  bed  a  pre- 
vailing idea  with  him  was  to  liave  both  the  bed,  and  the  main,  or 
crank,  bearing,  so  made  that  they  could  be  used  from  the  same 
pattern, — same  castings,— for  either  a  right  or  left  hand  engine.  He 
I'epelled  the  idea  of  having  spotting  pieces,  which  would  show  aa  a 
deformity,  on  the  top  side  of  the  guides  and  elsewhere.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  omit  a  central  support. 
Since  1858,  when  he  first  introduced  the  girder  l)ed,  Mr.  Corliss  did 
build  some  engines  with  a  central  support,  and  for  the  reason,  as 
I  believe,  that  he  appreciated  the  necessity  for  the  same,  growing 
out'of  the  fact  of  constantly  increasing  number  of  I'evolutions,  and 
higher  and  higher  initial  pressures. 

Mr.  C,  S,  Dutton, — I  suppose  tliis  matter  all  comes  from  the 
question  whether  the  bed  is  made  strong  enough,  or  whether  it  is 
not.  There  is  no  trouble  about  carrying  the  weight ;  that  is  easily 
done  if  the  bed  is  made  strong  enough.  In  point  of  fact  the  Cor- 
liss engine  was  originally  designed  some  thirty-five  or  more  years 
ago,  when  comparatively  low  steam  pressures  were  used.  Those 
engines  wero  designed  to  use  from  40  to  60  pounds  boiler  pressure, 
and  to  cut  off  about  one-fifth  stroke,  so  that  the  vertical  stress 
which  came  on  the  girder  was  comparatively  a  small  amount.  At 
about  half  stroke  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  at  the  cross- 
head  is  at  a  maximum. 

At  this  point,  the  center  of  the  stroke,  of  course  the  inertia  docs 
not  modify  the  pressure,  as  exerted  on  the  piston,  to  any  apprecia- 
ble extent.  And  we  have  practically  one-third  of  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  at  this  point  converted  into  vertical  force.  If  we  are 
cutting  off  with  one-fifth  stroke,  of  course  the  pressure  is  reduced 
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considerably.  Unfortunately  our  engine-users  in  tliia  couni  ry  liave 
got  into  tlie  babit  of  crowding  tbeir  engines  pretty  bard.  A  great 
number  of  users  of  Corliss  engines  force  thtm  up  to  onc-balf  cnt- 
ofE,  or  farther.  In  tbis  case  we  maintain  very  nearly  full  boiler 
pressure  up  to  where  tlie  maximum  amonrit  of  foree  is  converted 
into  vertical  stress,  so  that  in  using  90  to  100  pounds  pressure, 
and  following  up  to  half  stroke,  we  get  a  very  largely  increased 
amount  of  vertical  stress  on  tbe  guides,  Tbis  may  explain  wLy 
witii  some  of  the  older  engines  it  lias  been  found  necessary  to 
prop  tJieni  up  in  the  center.  Another  thing — I  do  not  iinow  how 
far  the  question  of  tbe  actual  anaouut  of  stress  at  this  point  bas 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  designing  these  girders;  but  from 
a  casual  inspection  of  them  I  would  say  that  in  the  larger  engines 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  tbe  girder  has  been  deepened  to  cor- 
respond with  the  increased  amount  of  preseure  there.  In  fact,  in 
looking  at  them,  they  appear  to  only  deepen  about  in  proportion 
to  tiie  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  pressure,  as  yon  know, 
increases  as  tbe  square  of  the  diameter.  It  Becms  to  me  that  is 
about  all  there  is  in  that  question, 

Mr.  Htnnj  R.  Towne. — It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  the  queetion 
turns  somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  foundation  under  tiie 
engine.  In  my  own  experience  we  are  running  a  Corliss  engine 
having  the  middle  leg.  It  has  been  in  use  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  whatever  from  an  attempt  of 
the  leg  to  elevate  itself.  I  fancy  tJiat  if  the  foundation  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  one,  and  no  disturbance  or  settling  oecure,  the  middle 
leg  ought  certainly  to  be  not  only  unobjectionable,  hut  of  couree 
would  give  a  further  stiffening  to  the  engine  frame. 
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CCCLV. 

ME  M  OBI  A  L  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED 

DUBIiYO    THE   YEAR. 

JAMES   BEGGS. 

Mr.  Beggs  was  bom  in  the  year  1843.  In  March  3,  1854,  he 
was  apprenticed  with  Danforth,  Cooke  &  Co.,  at  Paterson,N.  J., 
serving  two  years  at  boiler  making  and  five  and  a  half  years  in 
general  machinery  and  mill-wrighting.  He  left  in  1859,  and 
was  for  eighteen  months  at  the  South  Brooklyn  Marine  Engine 
Works,  on  this  class  of  engine,  and  for  the  same  period  on  loco- 
motive valve-motions.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  and  served  until  1864  in  the  many  engagements  of 
his  division  ;  and  afterwards  he  served  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  D.,  L.  and  W.  Eailroad  for  one  year,  and  two  years  as  gen- 
eral foreman  of  their  shops  at  Scranton,  acting  as  master  me- 
chanic. He  was  five  years  engineer  in  charge  of  the  steam-engine 
and  boiler  department  of  Todd  &  Eaflferty,  until  1872,  and  for 
two  years  acted  as  general  superintendent  over  the  800  men 
employed  in  the  elevator  works  of  Crane  Bros.,  at  Chicago.  For 
the  last  sixteen  years  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  construct- 
ing silk  factories  and  in  general  practice  of  warming  and  venti- 
lation of  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a  mercantile 
department  in  this  city.  He  was  also  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Passaic  Water  Works. 

He  took  his  own  life  in  a  fit  of  temporary  aberration  of  mind, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1889.  He  became  a  member  of  this  society 
at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1883. 


ALFRED  B.    COUCH. 

Mr.  Alfred  B.  Couch  was  born  May  17,  1829.  He  entered  the 
shop  of  McKay  &  Hoadley  in  1847,  and  from  that  time  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  he  served  as  apprentice  and  journeyman,  as  foreman 
seven  years,  and  as  draughtsman  two  years.  From  1864  to  1871 
he  was  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  The  New  York 
Steam-Engine  Company's  Works,  in  charge  of  design  and  con- 
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Btniction.  In  August  of  that  year  he  became  mechanical  engineer 
at  the  Industrial  Works  of  Wm,  B.  Bement  &  Son,  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  whom  he  remained  as  designer  nntil  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  had  made  a  specialty  of  machine  tools  for  nearly  aeventeen 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  recognized  authority  in 
these  lines.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this  society, 
joining  it  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  passed  away  August  2, 1868. 

WILLIAM  MILLER. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Dumbartontslure,  Scotland,  July  21, 
1820.  He  became  an  apprentipe  in  an  iron  forge  February  15, 
1835,  and  served  six  years.  For  twenty-two  years  after  that  he 
worked  as  journeyman.  In  1849  he  came  to  this  country,  con- 
necting himself  with  the  West  Point  Iron  Foundry,  at  Cold 
Spring.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  18.55,  with  the  idea  of  per- 
manently locating  himself  there,  and  had  connected  himself  with 
the  shipyard  of  the  Dennys,  on  the  Clyde,  at  Dumbarton.  In 
1858  he  made  his  beginning  at  Pittsbur^f,  forming  the  Duqnesne 
Forge,  of  which  Mr.  Miller  became  sole  proprietor  in  lt^64.  Mr. 
Miller  had  the  honor  of  forging  the  first  armor-plate  made  in  the 
United  States  for  the  U.  S.  Frigate  IriDifiiilc-i.  He  also  forged 
the  first  battery  of  east-steel  cannon,  or  field-pieces  for  the  array, 
in  that  same  year. 

In  1882  the  business  was  still  farther  enlarged,  and  a  new 
building  put  up,  when  the  corporation  became  known  as  the 
Miller  Forge  Company.  He  became  a  member  of  this  society  at 
the  Nashville  (XVIL).  meeting,  in  May,  1888.  He,died  Septem- 
ber 12,  1888. 


HARVEY   F.  GASKILI- 

Mr.  Gasbill  was  bom  January  19,  1845.  He  is  said  to  have 
shown  unusual  capacity  as  an  inventor  at  a  very  early  age,  prin- 
cipally in  agricultural  machinery.  In  1873  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  The  Holly  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lockport,  as 
draughtsman,  and  in  1877  became  their  mechanical  engineer  and 
superintendent,  which  he  remained  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  designed  the  pump  which  is  known  by  his  name,  and  is  also 
known  as  the  responsible  designer  of  the  standard  design  of 
water-works  pumping  engine  put  on  the  market  by  his  company. 
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He  had  been  made  a  vice-president  of  the  company  in  1885. 
The  "  automatic  cut-off  gear  "  of  the  Holly  Pumping  Engine,  by 
which  the  point  of  cut-off  was  varied  by  the  pressure  in  the 
main,  was  Mr.  Gaskill's  invention,  as  well  as  a  special  oil-pump- 
ing engine  for  working  against  heavy  pressure.  He  became  a 
member  of  this  society  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  in  1884.  He 
died  April  1st,  1889. 

HENRY  PAYSON  GREGORY. 

Mr.  H.  p.  Gregory  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  December 
23,  1841.  He  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  but  the  war  breaking  out  while  he  was  still  a  student, 
he  entered  the  navy  in  the  engineer  corps  in  1861,  taking  the 
position  of  third  assistant.  In  1863  he  was  promoted  to  second 
assistant,  and  served  on  the  gunboats  Chippewa^  Vickaburg,  and 
Shamrock,  He  continued  in  active  service  until  his  resignation, 
April  27,  1865. 

Soon  after  the  war  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  CaL,  and 
established  himself  in  the  machinery  business.  This  he  grad- 
ually extended  until  it  operated  houses  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  Australia. 

He  was  elected  a  member  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society.     He  died  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  July  25,  1888. 


WM.  H.  SCRANTON. 

Mr.  Scran  ton  was  born  on  the  13th  of  January,  1840.  He  was 
the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  George  W.  Scranton,  the  founder  of  the 
citv  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Scranton  moved  to  Oxford  and 
assisted  in  founding  the  Oxford  Iron  Company,  with  which  he 
remained  as  civil  and  mining  engineer  until  1878. 

He  became  general  manager  of  the  Oxford  Iron  and  Nail  Com- 
pany, and  held  the  position  until  1885,  when  he  went  to  Fall 
River  as  general  manager  of  the  Fall  River  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Scranton  was  a  specialist  in  magnetic  search  for  iron  ores, 
and  his  dipping  compass  is  considered  one  of  the  best  forms 
manufactured. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '62  of  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Troy,  and  a  charter  member  of  this  Society. 
He  died  June  19,  1889. 
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ALEXASDEK   HAMILTON,  Jn. 

Among  the  promising  and  aseCul  men  brought  to  a  tragic  and 
uutimely  end  by  the  Johnstown  flood,  was  Alesimder  Hamilton, 
Jr.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  for 
thiity-five  years,  has  been  rolliug-mitl  manager  at  Cambria 
Works.  Alex.,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  January,  1854,  in  Philadelphia, 
coming  to  Johnstown  with  his  piti-ents  when  less  than  a  year 
old.  His  education  was  a  practii'jil  one  in  the  shops  of  the  Cam- 
bria Company,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
great  Cambria  Works  almost  fn.jm  earliest  childhood.  After  a 
common-school  education  he  entered  the  drawing  office,  then 
under  the  direction  of  the  Iflte  George  Fritz,  and  served  later  in 
the  pattern  shop.  Naturally  gifted  with  a  bright  mind,  he  was 
largely  self-educated,  but  had  the  advantage  of  a  two  years' 
special  course  at  La  Fayette  College.  He  readily  acquired  the 
mathematical  knowledge  necessary  for  a  designer,  mid  was  in- 
genious in  devising  and  arranging  machinery.  He  was  indus- 
trious, patient,  tenacious  of  purpose,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  many  young  men  in  the  steel  industries. 

After  his  course  at  La  Payette  he  returned  to  Cambria  Works  as 
a  draughtsman  under  the  late  ehief  engineer,  Daniel  N,  Jones, 
and  later  under  Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  Jr.  He  was  appointed  chief 
draughtsman  in  April,  1884,  and  filled  the  position  with  ability 
and  gradually  increasing  efficiency  iis  he  developed  by  experience 
and  study.  His  latest  work  was  the  plans  of  the  new  Cambria- 
Bessemer  plant,  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  skill  and 
thought. 

Socially  he  was  a  genial,  courteous,  and  honorable  gentleman, 
and  by  foremen  and  men  in  the  works,  or  by  his  friends  in  the 
town,  he  was  equally  esteemed.  He  was  last  seen  alive  by  one 
of  his  neighbors  at  the  upper  wiudow  of  his  home  about  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  flood,  May  31st,  The  house  at 
that  time  was  surrounded  by  an  impassable  torrent.  When  the 
waters  of  the  Conemaugh  dam  were  added  to  the  already  enor- 
mous flood-height  of  the  stres-m,  the  house  was  entirely  swept 
away,  and  Alex.,  his  wife  and  child,  perished.  After  ten  weeks' 
search  his  body  was  discovered  ui.der  a  pile  of  debris  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  from  his  home.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  in  1886  at  the  Chicago  (Xlllth)  meeting. 
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DANIEL  N.  JONES. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  January  18,  1829,  at  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
South  Wales.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1851,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  as  apprentice  and  journeyman  in  a 
brass  foundry  until  185-i.  In  August  of  that  year  he  removed  to 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  where  he  came  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kin  Thomas  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Crane  Iron  Company. 
In  1858  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
and  remained  with  them  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
he  enlisted,  first  as  orderly  sergeant,  and  second  as  2d  lieuten- 
ant Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  aide 
under  General  Campbell  of  the  8th  Army  Corps,  and  in  1864 
served  under  Sheridan  in  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  From  1866  to  1871  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  machine  shops  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Fritz,  on  whose  death 
in  1873  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  works. 

On  June  10,  1881,  he  became  general  superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  located  at  Pueblo,  CoL  He 
designed  and  built  the  works  of  this  company,  and  remained 
with  them  as  general  superintendent  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
December  10,  1888. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  Hartford  meeting 
in  1881.  

(X)RNELIU8  H.   DELAMATER. 

Cornelius  H.  Delamater,  the  only  child  of  William  and  Eliza 
Delamater,  was  bom  at  Ehinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  the  SIst 
of  August,  1821. 

He  came  to  this  city,  with  his  parents,  when  but  three  years 
of  age.  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and  had 
neither  profession  nor  trade,  but,  being  studious  and  very  fond 
of  reading,  he  acquired  more  than  most  boys  who  had  only  his 
advantages.  At  fourteen  he  left  school,  and  became  an  errand 
boy  in  the  hardware  store  of  Schuyler  &  Swords,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  office  of 
James  Cunningham,  of  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  in  West  Street, 
between  Laight  and  Vestry,  holding  the  position  of  bookkeeper, 
where  his  father  had  already  been  bookkeeper  for  several  years. 
Here  he  made  liimself  so  useful,  and  gained  such  an  insight  into 
the  business,  that  Mr.  Cunningham,  desiring  to  retire,  offered 
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-fche  businesB  to  Mr.  CorQelias  H.  Delamater  and  hia  consiti, 
^^r.  Peter  Hogg  (who  was  a  practical  machinist),  which  offer 
-was  accepted  before  he  {Mr.  Pelamater)  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  Commencing  the  business  with  very  small  capital,  bnt 
xaanj  kind  friends,  they  continued  in  that  place  for  eight  years, 
"being  very  prosperoos.  Their  lease  expiring  there,  tliey  bought 
the  property  at  the  foot  of  West  13th  Street,  North  River,  in 
1850,  building  the  large  establishment  in  which  they  conducted 
their  business  until  1856,  when  Mr.  ^ogg  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  Mr.  Delamater  remained  alone  for  many  years.  The  place 
became  famous  during  the  late  war  by  the  conatriiction  of 
several  war  vessels,  among  them  the  Dictator,  the  construction 
of  which  was  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Erics- 
son, who  was  the  inventor  of  the  vessel  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Delamater  was  a  very  warm  personal  friend  of  Captain 
Ericsson,  and  aided  him,  by  the  use  of  his  works  and  much  of 
his  substance,  to  carry  out  most  of  his  inventions.  They  were 
close  friends  until  death  separated  them.  They  died  within  two 
months  of  each  other. 

His  works  were  also  widely  known  as  the  place  where  the 
Spanisli  gunboats  (thirty  in  number)  were  constructed,  they 
being  completed  aud  ready  for  active  service  within  seven 
months.  He  also  built  the  machinery  tor  the  Monitor  of  1862, 
and  his  form  of  propeller,  first  used  for  merchant  service  about 
this  time,  is  known  the  world  over.  He  also  made  the  first  iron 
steamboat  built  in  this  country. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Delamater  took  his  son  and  son-in-law  in 
business  with  him,  and  they  continued  with  him  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Delamater  was  a  man  of  very  steady  and  regular  habits, 
of  genial  disposition,  and  warm  and  lasting  fiiendships.  He 
was  truly  benevolent,  but  in  such  an  unostentatious  way  that  his 
kind  deeds  were  never  known  except  by  those  who  received 
them. 

H^  was  a  great  reader  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  a 
very  well  stored  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  one 
who,  it  seemed,  should  have  lived  to  be  eighty  at  least,  but  he 
was  carried  off  by  a  very  short  sickness  of  pneumonia,  which 
terminated  in  eight  days.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1889, 
aged  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months. 

Mr.   Delamater    married    in   early   life    Ruth    O.   Caller,   of 
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Poughkeepsie,  who,  with  six  children — five  daughters  and  one 
son — survives  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society. 


HENRY  PARSONS. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  born  May  12th,  1833.  He  served  a  regnlar 
apprenticeship  at  the  machine  business,  at  the  works  of  William 
Inslee,  and  served  for  eighteen  months  in  the  drawing  room. 
He  acted  as  foreman  for  four  years,  and  was  in  active  business 
partnership  in  the  machine  business  for  twenty-three  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  general  superintendent  for  the 
Watts  Campbell  Co.,  with  whom  he  had  served  for  twenty-nine 
years.  He  died  of  diabetes,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1889.  He 
became  a  member  of  this  Society  at  its  formation  in  1880. 


WILLIAM  RICHARD  JONES. 

As  a  result  of  injuries  received  on  the  night  of  September  26th, 
1889,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  Blast  Furnace  C.  at  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works  of  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  at 
Bessemer,  Pa.,  Captain  William  R.  Jones  died  on  Saturday 
night,  September  29,  1889. 

William  Richard  Jones  was  bom  in  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  1839.  His  father  was  Rev.  John  G.  Jones,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  emigrated  from  Wales  to  America  in 
1832. 

Owing  to  his  father's  ill-health  he  was  compelled  to  commence 
work  when  young,  and  hence  was  deprived  of  any  bat  the  most 
limited  early  educational  advantages.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Crane  Iron  Company  of  Catasanqna,  Pa., 
in  the  Foundry  Department ;  and  later  placed  in  the  Machine 
Shop  of  that  Company.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  made  such 
progress  that  he  was  receiving  the  full  wages  of  a  regular 
journeyman  machinist. 

About  this  time  he  entered  the  employment  of  William  Millens 
in  his  Machine  Shop  at  Janesville,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  worked  at  his  trade  as  a 
machinist  in  the  shops  of  Messrs.  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co. 

The  panic  of  18o7  deprived  him  of  work,  and  compelled  him 
to  endure  many  privations.  In  the  search  for  work  he  reached 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  himself  to  a  lumberman  bj  the 
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name  of  Evans,  and  went  with  him  to  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  re- 
■maining  with  him  first  as  a  I'lirm  hand  and  lumberman,  and  later 
as  engineer,  until  the  aprinjr  of  1859,  when  he  moved  to  Johns- 
town, Pa. ;  workiDg  as  a  machinist  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany under  John  Fritz,  then  General  Superintendent  of  that 
Company.  Later  in  that  year  he  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn,, 
to  assist  Miles  Edwards  in  the  erection  of  a  blast  furnace. 

He  remained  at  Chattaimoga  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion,  having  in  the  nipantime  married  Miss  Harriet  Lloyd 
of  that  place. 

In  1861  lie  was  again  employed  by  the  Cambria  Iron  C!ompany 
as  a  machinist.  In  respoiiHe  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  nine 
months'  men,  he  voluntetirod  on  July  Slat,  1862;  enlisting  as 
a  private  in  Co.  A.,  133d  Reg.,  P.V.,  he  was  soon  promoted 
to  corporal.  He  served  nith  his  regiment  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellor sville  ;  in  both  enfjagemeuts  distinguishing  himself  by 
personal  bravery.  Upon  tlie  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
May  26th,  1863,  he  returned  to  Jolmstown,  resuming  his  position 
with  the  Cambria  Iron  Company. 

Later  he  organized  Company  F.,  194th  Reg.,  P.V.,  and  was 
mustered  in  as  captain  of  the  same  on  July  20th,  1864.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Circular  Order  No.  56,  A.G,0.,  he  was  mustered 
out  as  a  captain  of  that  organization,  and  re-mustered  as  captain 
of  an  independent  company — this  being  formed  of  members  of 
the  193d  and  I94th  Kegs.,  P.V. 

Captain  Jones'  company  was  assigned  to  provost  duty  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  under  Colonel  J.  Wooley,  Provost  Marshal ;  that  city 
being  in  the  Middle  Department,  commanded  by  Major  General 
Lew  Wallace,  with  Department  Head-quarters  at  Baltimore. 

While  acting  as  Commandev  of  the  Provost  Guard  of  Baltimore, 
Captain  Jones  was  called  npon  to  perform  many  duties  requiring 
both  tact  and  personal  courage,  as  well  as  to  eserci.se  the  qualities 
of  a  strict  disciplinarian.  So  well  did  he  aud  his  command 
acquit  themselves,  that  they  not  only  possessed  the  confidence 
if  their  superior  officers,  but  were  publicly  complimented  by 
jJeneral  Wallace.  Captain  Jones  was  mustered  out  on  June 
l7tb,  1865,  following  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  returned  to  Johnstown,  Pa ,  and  again  entered  the  employ 
jf  the  Cambria  Iron  Coni])auy  as  assistant  to  George  Fritz,  the 
Company's  General  Superintendent  and  Chief  Engineer,  and  as 
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such  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company's 
Bessemer  Steel  Converting  and  Blooming  Mill  Plants. 

Upon  the  death  of  George  Fritz,  in  August,  1873,  he  resigned 
his  position,  and  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  by  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Co.  (now  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited)  to 
take  charge  of  their  Steel  Works  and  Rail  Mill — th^n  building 
from  plans  designed  by  A.  L.  Holley,  at  Bessemer,  Alleghany 
Co.,  Pa. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  works,  Captain  Jones  was  made 
the  General  Superintendent,  and  afterwards  given  full  charge  of 
the  Engineering  Department,  as  well  as  the  general  management 
of  the  works.  While  this  plant  when  erected  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  perfect  one  in  the  United  States,  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
art  of  steel-  making  soon  made  it  desirable  to  completely  remodel 
it,  which  was  done  nnder  his  direction;  the  Blooming  MiU 
being  rebuilt  in  1881,  and  the  Converting  Works  in  1882. 

This  Company  also  decided  to  build  blast  furnaces,  complet- 
ing Furnace  A.,  15  feet  5  inches  bosh  by  66  feet  high,  in  1879; 
and  Furnaces  B.  and  C,  21  feet  bosh  by  80  feet  high,  in  1880. 
These  were  so  successful  under  Captain  Jones'  management  that 
he  was  authorized  to  build  two  more  ;  completing  Furnaces  D. 
and  E.,  23  feet  bosh  by  80  feet  high,  in  1881 ;  and  again  adding 
Furnaces  F.  and  G.,  23  feet  bosh  by  80  feet  high,  in  1886  and 
1887  respectively.  Furnace  H.  was  in  course  of  construction  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1885  he  attached  automatic  tables  to  the  rail  mill,  thus 
doing  away  with  a  large  number  of  skilled  operatives ;  these 
tables  being  covered  by  his  own  and  Robert  W.  Hunt's  patents. 
The  works  were  so  successful  that  in  1887  Captain  Jones  re- 
ceived permission  to  build  an  entirely  new  rail  mill;  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  departed  from  all  precedent,  and  the 
result  more  than  filled  his  most  sanguine  anticipation. 

In  1888  his  duties  were  increased  by  his  being  made  consulting 
engineer  to  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.  The  principal  object  of 
this  appointment  was  to  cover  their  extensive  plant  at  Home- 
stead. 

Captain  Jones  was  an  industrious  inventor,  and  has  ooTered 
many  of  his  improvements  by  patents.  Among  them  being : 
"  A  Device  for  Operating  Ladles  in  Bessemer  Process  "  ;  "  Im- 
provements in  Hose  Couplings,"  patented  December  12th,  1876 ; 
''  Fastenings  for  Bessemer  Converters,"  patented  December  26th, 
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1876 ;  "  Improvements  in  Washes  for  Inf^ot  Moulds,"  June  12tli, 
1876 ;  "  Hot  beds  for  Bending  Bails,"  April  lOtli,  1887 ;  "  Machine 
for  Sawing  Metal  Bars,"  August  7th,  1877;  "Process  and 
Apparatus  for  Compressing  Ingots  wliile  Casting,"  September, 
1878 ;  "  Ingot  Mould,"  October  Ist,  1878 ;  "  Cooling  Roll 
Journals  and  Shafts,"  July  5th,  1881;  "Feeding  Appliance  for 
Rolling  Mills,"  April  27th,  1886 ;  "  Gas  Furnace  for  Boilers," 
May  4th,  1886  ;  "  Art  of  Manufstcturing  Railroad  Bars,"  October 
12th,  1886  ;  "  Appliance  for  Rolls,"  May  15th,  1888  ;  "  Housing 
Caps  for  Bolls,"  May  15th,  1888  j  "  Apparatus  for  Removing  and 
Setting  Rolls,"  June  26tb,  1888 ;  "  Apparatus  for  Removing 
Ingots  from  Moulds,"  January  iHt,  18^9  ;  "  Method  of  Mixing 
Molten  Pig  Metal,"  June  4th,  1889 ;  "  Apparatus  for  Mixing  Pig 
Metal,"  June  4th,  1889. 

Captain  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  papers  of  these  various  societies  on  subjects 
relating  to  Mechanics  and  Bessemer  Steel  Manufacture. 

In  1888  he  was  chosen  senior  Vice-Commander,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  R, 

As  soon  as  news  was  received  of  the  terrible  Johnstown,  Pa., 
flood  disaster.  May  30th,  1888,  Captain  Jones  acted  with  his 
characteristic  promptness  and  decision.  He  dispatched  a  trusted 
messenger  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  true  situation. 
.\s  many  of  the  citizens  of  Braddock  had  with  Captain  Jones 
ieen  former  residents  of  Johnstown,  they  were  intensely  ex- 
iited.  He  directed  this  into  systematized  collectioDB  of  supplies 
jvhieb  were  the  first  relief  to  be  forwarded  to  the  stricken  peo- 
ple. The  officials  of  the  PenuHylvauia  Railroad  Co.  requested 
lim  to  assume  command  of  the  workmen  which  they  proposed 
(ending.  He  consented,  and  impressed  upon  them  the  magni- 
mde  of  the  undertaking.  Upon  reaching  Johnstown  after  a 
narch  of  some  miles,  Captain  Jones  at  once  established  his  men 
.n  an  organized  camp.  His  dispatch  to  the  relief  committee  of 
;he  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stating  that  the  work 
ivas  beyond  the  limits  of  any  volunteer  movement,  and  could 
anly  be  successfully  handled  by  tho  State,  and  also  urging  the 
General  Government  to  send  a  pontoon  train  to  bridge  the 
streams,  was  the  first  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  situatiou. 
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Captain  Jones  was  possessed  of  great  physical  strength  and 
an  indomitable  will,  but  overmastering  all,  a  most  generous  na- 
ture, and  a  heart  as  tender  as  any  woman's.  While  quick  of 
temper,  he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  and  repair  a  mistake. 
Without  the  advantages  of  early  education  and  associations,  he 
cultivated  a  true  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. 

His  life's  success  was  most  intimately  identified  with  that  of 
the  Bessemer  Process  in  America.  Alexander  L.  Holley's  fame 
will  always  stand  as  having  made  the  wonderful  developments 
of  that  process  possible,  but  without  the  co-operation  of  such 
practical  mechanics  and  energetic  developers  as  Gteorge  Fritz 
and  William  K.  Jones,  Holley's  convictions  of  the  possibilities 
would,  at  least,  have  been  later  in  realization.  Frit^  was  called 
away  just  as  the  first  triumphs  were  being  attained.  Holley 
lived  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  complete  victory,  but  Jones 
and  others  were  spared  to  carry  the  process  beyond  Holley's 
most  sanguine  dreams.  Jones  loved  Holley,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  each  succeeding  achievement  of  his  was  adding  another 
garland  to  Holley's  fame. 

Captain  Jones  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  men 
under  his  management  worshipped  him,  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  honored  and  respected  him.  The  world  is  bet- 
ter for  his  life,  but  many  hearts  are  made  desolate  by  his  death. 
If  ever  a  man  existed  who  was  absolutely  honest  in  every  fibre 
of  his  being,  such  a  man  was  William  Bichard  Jones. 


RUDOLPH  JULIUS  EMANUEL  CLAUSIUS. 

Rudolph  Julius  Emanuel  Clausius  was  born  at  Cuslin,  Pom- 
erania,  a  province  of  Prussia  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  January 
Ist,  1822. 

While  a  child,  he  saw  something  of  the  ship  building  and 
other  construction  and  manufacturing  then  growing  up  in  that 
district,  and  became  interested  in  all  the  sciences  and  their 
applications  to  the  purposes  of  industry.  He  was  sent  to  Berlin 
when  old  enough  to  attend  the  secondary  school,  and  there  at 
once  showed  his  inclination  towards  science,  and  especially  his 
talent  as  a  mathematician.  He  went  through  the  University, 
giving  special  attention  to  these  branches,  and,  on  gradaatira, 
was  made  "  Privatdocent "  in  the  University,  and  an  instmetoor 
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ib  Natural  Philosophy — the  good  old  term  was  then  atill  adhered 
to — in  the  Royal  School  of  Artillery.  While  in  this  position,  he 
published  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on  applied  optics,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  iuto  Eni^lish  and  publislied  in 
Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  a  collection  of  papers  familiar  to 
every  reader  iii  physical  science. 

Clausius  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Pliilosophy  at 
Zurich,  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  '.i5,  and  before  he  bad  acquired 
much  fame  among  physicists,  and  before  he  had  become  at  all 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  He  remained  at  the  Polytechnic 
School  seventeen  years,  and  it  was  here  that  his  moat  famous 
work  became  known  and  appreciated.  He  had,  as  early  as 
1849-50,  while  still  at  Berlin,  actually  created  the  science  as  ■ 
author  of  which  he  ultimately  became  famous ;  but  his  deduc- 
tions and  discoveries  had  not  as  yet  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  men  of  scieuce  of  the  day.  nor  had  they  become  acknowl- 
edged as  accurate  and  reliable.  Both  Clausius  and  Bankiue  had 
arrived  at  the  form  and  discovered  tlie  uses  of  what  is  now 
kuown  as  the  "  General  Equation  of  Thermodynamics  "  almost 
simultaneously,  in  1848-9,  the  obe  ])ub]ishing  his  results  in  Pog- 
gendorff's  Annalen  for  1850,  ami  the  other  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  of  similar  date;  both  dis- 
covering the  fact  of  the  partial  condensation  of  steam  and  some 
other  vapors  while  doing  work  by  adiabatic  expansion,  about 
1856,  and  both  indicating  the  fact  of  the  constancy  of  both 
specific  heats  and  constructing  a  correct  thermodynamic  theory 
of  the  heat  engines  during  the  decade  1859-60,  reaching  all 
essential  and  important  resalts  in  singuhir  unanimity  and  pub- 
lishing generally  almost  simultaneously.  Rankine  collected  his 
work  and  republished,  first,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  and 
then  in  his  "  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine."  Clausius  collected 
his  papers  in  book-form,  and,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  revised 
them  and  gave  them  a  more  continuous  and  logical  shape,  and 
incorporated  with  them  some  con  trove  rsi  a  I  matter,  the  whole, 
foi-tunately,  giving  in  compact  form  all  his  more  important  work 
in  thermodynamics. 

After  his  arrival  at  Zurich,  Clausius  drifted  into  the  study  of 
molecular  physics  and  of  electrical  phenomena,  and  his  work  in 
therm o{]ynamics  mainly  ceased.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  science  was  already  aubstantiaUy  accomplished, 
and  only  minor  lines  of  investigation  remaiued  to  be  pursued  by 
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fcbeir  ffuccessors  and  followers.  Ten  years  had  seen  a  new 
science  built  up  and  a  new  world  of  research  opened  in  all  direc- 
tions of  Implication  of  the  energies  of  nature.  Clausiua'  col- 
lected and  rewritten  works  were  published  in  1864,  under  the 
title^  "The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat"  {Warmetheorie),  and 
this  little  work  exhibits  in  their  best  form  the  researches  of 
their  author  and  his  theory  of  the  steam  engine.  Subsequently 
he  gave  more  attention  to  electrical  dynamics  and  published  a 
considerable  number  of  notable  papers*  His  work  on  the  science 
of  the  ftt^am  engine  and  on  thermodynamics  had  been  substan* 
tially  completed^  and  he  did  little  more  up  to  the  close  of-  his 
life  in  that  field. 

In  the  year  1869  Professor  Clausius  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  there 
remained  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  August  24th,  1888.  His 
work  at  Bonn  was  less  remarkable  than  that  which  had  preceded 
and  was  mainly  on  the  more  interesting  relations  in  molecular 
and  mathematical  physics. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at  length  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master ;.  but  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they  are,  in  their 
special  field,  classic.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  elsewhere* 
commented  at  length  upon  their  scientific  importance  and  value. 

As  stated  by  his  great  contemporary,  B^nkine,  Camot  was  the 
firstto  enunciate  the  principle  that  the  efficiency  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic action,  in  any  heat  engine,  is  a  function  solely  of  the 
two  temperatures  between  which  heat  is  received  and  emitted, 
and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  working  substance ; 
Professor  Clausius  and  Sir  William  Thomson  brought  the  state- 
ment into  full  accord,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  modem  science 
of  thermodynamicSr 

Another  interesting  discovery  made  by  Clausius,  and  one  of 
primary  importance,  was  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  two  specific 
heats  and  of  their  difference,  a  conclusion  which  was  disputed 
very  earnestly  by  the  physicists  of  the  time  as  contrary  to  ex- 
perimentally proven  fact.  The  re-investigation  of  the  subject  by 
Eegnault,  subsequently,  conformed  the  deductions  of  Clausius 
and  settled  the  question. 

Professor  Clausius  was  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1868,  and  was  given  the  Copley 

♦  Paper  **  On  the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine. "   Reports  of  tho  Brit.  Asaoo., 

1884. 
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medal  in  1879.  He  b&s  been  repeatedly  decorated  by  the  TariotiB 
European  governments,  and,  having  taken  Bervioe  in  the  ambu- 
lance corps  during  the  Franco  Oerman  war,  1870,  was  decorated 
by  both  governments,  receiving  both  the  Iron  Cross  of  Prnssia 
and  the  button  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  Claasius  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Societ}-  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  immediately  upon  tlie  institution  of  that  clii»s  of 
members,  and  was  among  the  first  two  or  three  elected  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  full  council,  every  member  signing  tbe 
recommendation,  as  has  been  asnally  customary  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  that  order.  His  recognition  of  ths  compliment 
was  most  cordial  and  kindly,  and  as  appreciative  as  if,  an  he 
seemed  to  feel,  the  honor  were  conferred  by  the  Society  aud  not 
by  himself. 

In  the  death  of  Rudolph  Julius  Emanuel  Clausius,  the  Society 
has  met  with  a  great  loss,  and  the  world  loses  a  man  to  which  it 
owes  an  inestimable  debt  Honored  by  the  world,  beloved  by 
numberless  friends  and  pupils,  happy  in  unexcelled  achieve- 
ment, our  great  colleague  has  made  and  enjoyed  a  life  that  all 
well  envy. 

JOHN  EKICSSON. 

John  Ericsson  was  bom  July  Slst,  1803,  in  the  province  of 
Wermland,  Sweden.  His  father,  Olof  Ericsson,  was  proprietor 
of  mines ;  his  mother,  Sophie,  being  the  daughter  of  an  iron-  , 
master.  Nils,  John  Ericsson's  elder  brother,  rose  to  be  baron, 
colonel  of  engineers,  chief  of  the  state  railways,  and,  with  his 
three  sons,  sat  in  the  Swedish  Diet. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  John  Ericsson  constructed  a  miniature  saw- 
mill and  a  pumping-machine  that  attracted  the  notice  of  Count 
Platen,  chief  of  the  great  ship-canal  intersecting  the  Swedish 
Peninsula.  At  twelve,  the  youthful  contriver  was  made  a  cadet 
of  mechanical  engineers ;  the  following  year,  a  leveller  on  the 
Ootha  Cunal.  At  seventeen,  Ericsson  outered  the  army  as 
ensign,  and  rapidly  reached  a  lieutenanc;v-  in  conseciuence  of  his 
beautiful  military  maps,  which  had  attracted  the  special  atten- 
tion of  King  Charles  John  (Bemadotte). 

When  about  twenty-two  years  old,  Lieutenant  Ericsson  con- 
structed a  tiame-engine  of  ten  horse-power,  and  journeyed  to 
London  in  1826,  on  leave,  to  introduce  it.  Once  there,  he  re- 
signed his  commission.    The  resignation  was  accepted,  but  first 
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he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He  never  returned  to  his 
native  country,  but  from  it  he  received  many  honors  and  deco- 
rations, while  in  1867  a  great  granite  monument,  eighteen  feet 
high,  quarried  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  miners,  some  of  whom 
had  worked  for  his  father,  was  set  up  with  gala  festivities  in 
front  of  his  mansion,  inscribed,  ''John  Ericsson  was  bom  here 
in  1803." 

During  the  next  few  years,  in  England,  Ericsson  produced 
about  forty  machines,  of  which  a  third  were  patented.  They  in- 
cluded a  file-cutting  device,  an  instrument  for  taking  soundings 
(still  in  use),  a  hydrostatic  weighing-machine  to  which  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  awarded  a  prize,  an  apparatus  for  making  salt  from 
brine,  a  pumping-engine,  a  rotary  steam-engine,  and  a  system  of 
fan-blowers  for  artificial  draught  in  steam-boilers,  dispensing 
with  huge  smoke-stacks,  and  economizing  fueL  To  the  steam- 
ship Victory,  in  1828,  he  applied  the  principle  of  condensing 
steam  and  returning  the  water  to  the  boiler ;  and  four  years  later 
he  gave  to  the  Corsair  the  centrifugal  fan-blowers  now  generally 
used  in  American  steam  vessels.  In  1830  he  introduced  into  the 
locomotives  "King  William"  and  "Adelaide"  a  link  motion 
for  reversing.  In  1834  he  used  super-heated  steam  in  an  engine 
on  the  Regent's  Canal  Basin. 

In  1829  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  had  o£fered  a 
prize  for  competing  locomotives.  Ericsson  planned  and  hunted 
to  completion  an  engine,  the  "  Novelty,"  in  seven  weeks.  It  had 
an  artificial  draught,  and  the  London  TimeSy  of  October  8th,  1829, 
said  that  in  speed  it  "  far  excelled  "  all  competitors ;  that  "  it 
was  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  carriage  on  the  road  yesterday, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  surprised  and  amazed  every 
beholder.  It  shot  along  the  line  at  the  amazing  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour."  But  Stephenson's  "  Rocket  '*  proved  superior 
in  point  of  traction.  "  In  locomotive  engineering,"  wrote  John 
Bourne,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  "  nothing  more  original  or 
more  elegant  has  been  produced  than  the  '  Novelty.'  "  Ericsson 
in  1829,  nearly  threescore  years  ago,  constructed  a  steam  fire- 
engine,  employed  in  putting  out  a  fire  in  the  Argyle  Booms. 
Another,  the  next  year,  guarded  the  Liverpool  Dock;  a  third 
was  sent  to  Berlin.  Ten  years  later,  in  1840,  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, of  New  York,  gave  its  large  gold  medal  to  Ericsson  for 
the  best  system  of  fire-engines. 

His  famous  caloric  engine  was  produced  in  1833.    The  scien* 
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tific  world  of  London  hailed  it  witli  aatonisiiment.  Lftrdner,  Ure, 
Faraday,  and  Sir  R.  Phillips  gave  special  attention  to  it.  The 
high  temperature  evolved  prevented  that  first  machine  from 
becoming  practical,  but  twenty  yeai-s  later,  in  1853,  a  voyage  of 
the  caloric  ship,  Ericsson,  a  vessel  of  ,000  tons,  260  feet  long, 
built  at  great  expense,  gave  a  result  from  New  York  to  Washington 
and  back,  best  told  in  Ericsson's  own  words  :  "  The  ship,  after 
completion,  made  a  succeasfnl  trip  from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton and  back,  during  the  winter  season ;  but  the  average  speed 
at  sea  proving  insufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  the  owners, 
with  regret,  acceded  to  my  proijosilion  to  remove  the  costly 
machinery,  although  it  had  proved  perfect  as  a  mechanical  com- 
bination." Still,  it  has  been  applied  successfully  in  more  than 
six  thousand  engines  to  minor  useful  jiurposes — pumping,  print- 
ing, hoisting,  grinding,  telegraph  instruments,  light-house  serv- 
ice, sewing-machines,  and  so  on.  The  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  awarded  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the 
Rumford  premium  to  Ericsson  "for  his  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  of  heat,  particularly  as  shown  in  his  caloric  engines 
of  1858."  This  was  the  second  bestowal  of  the  Rumford  Medal 
in  this  country. 

But  to  go  back  now  to  chronological  order,  reference  must  be 
made  to  that  device  of  supreme  importance,  the  screw-propeller. 
lu  1837  Ericsson  built  a  tug,  40  feet  by  8,  with  3  feet  draught,  hav- 
ing two  propellers  of  5H  feet  diameter.  This  boat  went  through 
the  water  alone  at  ten  miles  per  hour,  and  towed  a  packet  ship, 
the  Turonto,  at  tive  miles  per  hour.  Ericsson  invited  the  British 
Admiralty  to  inspect  his  boat,  and  towed  their  barge  at  a  rapid 
rate  ;  but  their  lordships  solemnly  concluded  that,  as  the  motive 
power  was  in  the  stern,  the  novel  craft  would  not  steer !  Erics- 
sou,  in  1839,  came  to  America,  and  in  1841  began  to  build  the 
Princeton,  the  first  naval  vessel  wliicb  ever  carried  her  machinery 
under  the  water-line,  out  of  the  reach  of  hostile  shot.  She  was 
comi>leted  in  1844,  and  was  built  under  the  dh-ection  of  Commo- 
dore Stockton.  This  vessel  dictated  reconstruction  to  the  fieets 
of  the  world.  The  Princeton  included  other  inventions  of  Erica- 
son~a  direct-acting  steam-engine  of  unusual  compactness;  a 
telescope  smoke-stack,  in  place  of  the  tall,  ordinary  pipe  ;  a  cen- 
trifugal blower  in  the  hold ;  a  gun-carriage  with  machinery'  for 
taking  up  the  recoil,  the  self-acting  lock  allowing  the  gun  to  be 
fired  acciirately.     The   London   Mechanics^  Magasinc  has  said ; 
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"  The  undivided  honors  of  having  built  the  first  practical  screw 
steamer,  the  first  screw  war  ship,  the  first  cupola  [turret]  Tessel, 
belong  to  John  Ericsson." 

Such  a  device  had  been  offered  by  Ericsson  in  1854  to  Napoleon 
m.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  he  proposed  it  to  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment By  extraordinary  energy  and  executive  skill,  the  Monitor 
was  launched,  with  steam-machinery  complete,  a  hundred  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel  plate,  at  Rowland's  Continental  Iron 
Works,  and  arrived  in  Hampton  Boads  just  in  time  to  defeat, 
March  9th,  1862,  the  Confederate  iron-clad  AterrimaCy  which  had 
destroyed  the  Cumberlcmd  and  CongresSy  and  was  about  to  sink 
or  disperse  the  rest  of  the  government's  wooden  fleet.  But  for 
the  Afoniior  the  whole  face  of  the  war  might  have  been  changed, 
and  European  interference  attempted. 

A  fleet  of  iron-clad  vessels  of  the  Monitor  type  was  built  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  after  the  victory  at  Hampton  Boads.  Six 
of  them,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  within  flfty-two  days,  were 
struck  by  hostile  shots  an  aggregate  of  629  times  without  one 
penetration  of  side  armor,  turret,  or  pilot-house.  The  FFee- 
hawken  defeated  and  captured  the  Confederate  ram  Atlanta^  and 

■  

the  Montauk  destroyed  the  NashvUIe.  In  1864  the  Monitors  cap- 
tared  the  ram  Tennensee.  Bussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Turkey 
adopted  the  American  turret  system,  and  when  the  Mtantonomoh 
crossed  the  ocean,  even  the  British  construction  yielded,  and  car- 
ried it  out  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Ericsson  turned  his  attention  to 
submarine  attack,  and  his  torpedo-boat,  the  DestroyeVy  was  an 
iron  vessel,  130  feet  long,  which  carried  a  submarine  16-inch 
gun  30  feet  long.  It  could  discharge  a  projectile  weighing  1,500 
pounds,  and  containing  300  pounds  of  gun  cotton,  against  an 
iron-clad  s  hull,  beneath  the  customary  water-line  armor  belt^ 
with  such  effect  that  water-tight  compartments  would  be  of  no 
avail.     This  was  built  at  the  Delamater  Iron  Works. 

The  variety  of  Captain  Ericsson's  work  is  only  less  remark- 
able than  its  intrinsic  importance.  In  1851,  at  the  London 
World's  Fair,  he  exhibited  an  instrument  for  measuring  distances 
at  sea  ;  a  hydrostatic  gauge  for  fluids  under  pressure ;  a  gauge 
for  the  volume  of  water  passing  through  pipes ;  the  alarm  barom- 
eter ;  a  pyrometer ;  a  measure  for  fluids  by  the  velocity  with 
which  they  pass  through  definite  apertures ;  a  sea  lead  for  use 
without  rounding  the  vessel  to  the  wind.     His  contributions  to 
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the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1676  are  described  in  a  yolnme  of 
600  quarto  p^es.  Amongst  his  scientific  investigations  are  re- 
markable computations  of  the  influences  tending  to  retard  the 
earth's  rotary  motion,  including  the  weight  of  material  taken 
from  below  the  earth's  crest  and  piled  above  it  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

Ericsson  was  able  to  devote  many  years  exclusively  to  the 
investigation  of  solar  heat,  and  to  the  determination  of  the 
mechanical  energy  which  the  great  luminary  has  in  store  for 
mankind  when  the  coal  fields  become  exhausted.  A  sun  motor^ 
illustrated  in  "  Nature,"  vol.  xxix.,  page  217,  erected  1883,  on  his 
premises  in  Beach  Street,  was  found  to  develop  under  ordinary 
sunshine  a  steady  and  reliable  power,  the  striking  features  of  this 
motor  being  that  the  part  which  receives  the  radiant  heat, 
unlike  the  boiler  of  the  steam-engine^does  not  deteriorate  byi;he 
action  of  that  heat — a  trifling  consideration,  however,  compared 
with  the  advantage  that  the  inexhaustible  solar  storehouse  sup- 
plies the  fuel  free  of  cost  or  transportation  at  every  point  within 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  our  planet. 

The  sun  motor  was  the  result  of  experiments  conducted 
during  twenty  years.  Its  leading  feature  a  rectangular  trough, 
whose  curved  bottom,  lined  with  polished  plates,  reflects  the 
sun's  rays  toward  a  cylindrical  heater  placed  longitudinally 
above  the  trough.  This  heater  contains  the  steam  or  air  em- 
ployed to  transfer  the  solar  energy  to  the  motor  by  cylinders 
provided  with  pistons  and  valves  resembling  those  of  ordinary 
engines. 

The  operation  of  the  sun  motor  in  1883  enabled  Oaptain  Erics- 
son to  prove  that  the  calculations  made  by  certain  French 
scientists,  notably  Pouillet,  Vicaire,  and  Sainte-Claire  Deville, 
assigning  to  the  solar  surface  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
were  incorrect,  and  that  Newton's  far  higher  estimate  on  the 
same  subject  must  be  accepted. 

Yet  the  cylindrical  heater  of  the  sun  motor,  constructed  as  it 
was  solely  for  generating  steam  or  expanding  air,  did  not  accu- 
rately determine  the  area  acted  upon  by  the  reflected  radiant 
heat.  The  rays,  in  the  first  place,  acted  only  on  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  heater,  and  their  density  also  diminished  gradu- 
ally toward  the  sides,  while  imperfections  in  the  surface  of  the 
plates  prevented  the  exact  course  of  the  terminal  rays  from 
being  defined.     Accordingly  the  following  year,  1884,  Captain 
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Ericsson  erected  a  solar  pyrometer  of  large  dimensions.  It  was 
a  polygonal  reflector,  composed  of  inclined  mirrors,  with  a 
central  conical  heater,  each  point  of  whose  surface  receiyed  an 
equal  amount  of  radiant  heat  in  a  given  time.  The  mirrors  were 
ninety-six  in  number,  and  the  reflector  and  conical  heater  were 
sustained  by  a  flat  hub  and  eight  radial  spokes  bent  upward 
toward  the  ends  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

Another  instrument  of  Captain  Ericsson's  was  the  pyrheli- 
ometer,  designed  to  show  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
also  his  investigations  of  the  surface  and  temperature  of  the 
moon.  Seventeen  years  ago  he  announced  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Science  that  the  theory  that  the  moon  was  devoid 
of  water  was  a  great  error.  He  demonstrated  that  the  great 
**  ring  mountains "  cannot  be  composed  of  volcanic  matter, — 
"  mineral  substances  originally  in  a  state  of  fusion," — ^but  are 
inert  glaciers  made  permanent  as  granite  by  perpetual  intense 
cold.  Pursuing  this  subject.  Captain  Ericsson  has  shown  exactly 
how  the  annular  glaciers  are  formed  by  vortex  columns  of  vapor, 
and  how  the  conical  hills  within  the  circular  walls  are  formed. 
One  of  his  conclusions  was  that  the  water  on  the  moon  bears 
the  same  proportion  to  its  mass  as  the  water  of  our  oceans  to 
the  terrestrial  mass,  and  that  the  aggregate  water  on  the  moon 
is  2,028,600  cubic  miles. 

Captain  Ericsson  was  proposed  as  one  of  the  honorary  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  at  its  formation,  but  he  declined  to  be  so 
ranked,  preferring  to  be  considered  as  still  among  those  bear- 
ing tlie  burdens  of  active  practice.  His  friends  in  this  Society 
desired  in  1886  to  give  him  a  testimonial  banquet  in  recognition 
of  his  marvellous  talent,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  even  when 
solicited  by  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  long  intimate 
with  both  Messrs.  C.  H.  Delamater  and  Thos.  F.  Rowland,  who 
had  been  constructors  of  most  of  his  successes.  He  died  in 
New  York  on  the  2d  of  March,  1889,  and  many  members  of  the 
Society  attended  his  funeral  services  as  its  delegated  repre- 
sentatives. 

NoTK. — Tlii.s  notice  has  been  prepared  in  the  main  from  facts  which  wete 
collated  by  Colonel  Pond  and  by  Mr.  Tnylor,  the  latter  Captain  Eilcsaon's  aecre- 
tary  for  many  year?. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

THE   EUROPEAN    TRIP    OF   THE   JOINT   PARTY    OF 
ENGINEERS  IN   THE  SUMMER   OF  1869. 

It  has  been  tbonght  dpsirable  that  the  trausactious  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  should  contain  a 
record  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  tfip  of  its  members  to  Eng- 
land, Paris,  and  Germany,  during  the  summer  of  1889.*  Apart 
from  the  pleasurable  aide  of  the  trip  to  those  who  participated 
in  it,  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  received  gave  to  the  excur- 
sion almost  an  international  significance  beside  what  it  pos- 
sessed of  professional  profit.  The  account  of  it  would  naturally 
divide  itself  into 

I.  Preliminaries. 
II.  The  Atlantic  trip. 

III.  Entertainment  in  England. 

IV.  Entertainment  in  Paris. 

V.  Entertainment  in  Germany. 
YI.  The  return  and  conclusion. 
YII.  Addresses,  and  resolutions  of  thanks,  and  correspond- 
ence. 

I.  Preuhinabieb. 

The  first  conception  of  a  trip  of  a  large  party  of  engineers  was 
doubtless  that  which  lay,  in  1880,  and  tip  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  the  mind  of  the  late  Alexander  L.  HoUey,  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  and  one  of  its  founders.  Mr.  HoUey  labored  Lard  to 
briug  about  such  an  interchange  of  courteBies,  but  for  various 
reasons,  at  the  time  he  tried  it,  his  efforts  were  not  successfuL 
The  first  origin  of  the  trip  of  1889  was  a  suggestion  at  a  dinner, 
given  in  London,  by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  to  two  members  of  this  So- 
ciety.    That  preliminary  conference  led  to  the  writing  of  the  fol- 

*  Tlitru  is  alsi  roucli  of  OTiginji)  nnd  iiiu resting  nii 
office  of  ilie  Socieiy,  where  the  iDlClailve  of  nianj'  of  il 
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lowing  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  Nineteenth  Meeting  of  th« 
Society  in  Scranton,  October,  1888 : 

October  6^,  1888. 
The  President  op  the  Amehican  Society  op  Mechakical  Enoinsxbb. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  authorized  to  invite  your  Society  to  hold  a  week'«  meetiB| 
London  next  year,  some  time  in  Mny.  We  were  given  to  BBdenUHid  tfaatflnny 
of  the  leading  American  Engioeen  would  visit  Eumpe  to  see  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889.  If  yonr  Society  should  accept  the  invitation  it  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  tlie  Iron  and  Steel  Institate,  and 
my  own  Society,  viz.,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  England,  and 
otiiers.  Your  treasurer,  Mr.  Wiley,  will  more  fully  explain  to  you  our  dedin 
to  welcome  our  brother  Engineers  of  Americ^i. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  N.  Cahbutt, 
Prendent  InttituU  Meek.  Bnffn. 

Immediately,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  its  members  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  transportation,  etc.,  for  such  a  visit,  and  to  ascertain  from 
the  members  how  many  would  be  likely  to  participate.  There  was, 
therefore,  issued  in  November,  1888,  a  circular,  stating  the  &ct8 
in  the  possession  of  the  Committee,  and  enclosing  a  postal  card  for 
reply.  The  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  divide  the  members 
into  three  classes :  those  who  would  certainly  go,  those  who  cer- 
tainly could  not  go,  and  those  who  would  be  able  to  notify  the 
Committee  at  a  later  date.  This  circular  suggested  that  the  mini- 
mum absence  would  be  five  weeks ;  that  the  cost  per  day  per  per- 
son would  be  $4  on  shore,*  and  stated  that  the  Committee  had 
obtained  from  the  Inman  and  International  Steamship  Company 
a  round-trip  rate  of  $110,  and  the  tender  of  a  steamer  for  our 
exclusive  use,  if  we  could  fill  its  cabin.  This  circular  was  also 
sent  in  proof  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  former  Society 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Mechanical  Engineers  at  once,  and,  in 
everything  which  concerns  the  party,  that  Society  was  thereafter 
included.  The  first  circular  of  inquiry  from  the  Civil  Engineers 
was  not  sent  out  until  a  later  date.  The  favorable  replies  to  this 
first  circular,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  Committee,  showed 
a  possibility  of  nearly  three  hundred  persons  taking  part  in  the 
trip,  and  it  was  felt  desirable  that  those  who  fully  intended  to  go 
should  be  at  once  separated  from  those  who  merely  hoped  to  ga 

*  Experience  showed  that,  in  most  cases,  this  should  have  been  nearer  $0 
or  $7. 
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Accordingly,  on  Jftnuary  15th,  1889,  the  second  circtilar  was 
issued  to  every  one  who  had  expressed  himself  as  desiring  to 
make  one  of  the  party,  requesting  him  to  remit  the  amount  of 
the  passage  money  for  his  party,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  desirahle  nooommodations  on  the  steamer  vonld  be  assigned 
in  the  order  iu  which  remittanccB  irave  Mouved.  It  seemed  to 
the  Committee  that  this  was  the  only  fair  way  to  settle  Ehe  deS- 
cate  question  of  locating  the  members  of  the  par^,  by  having 
them  stand  iu  line,  as  it  were,  and  thus  claim  their  precedence. 
At  the  same  time  the  Committee  proceeded  to  protect  themseWes 
gainst  the  embarrassment  which  they  feared  when  they  had 
received  favorable  replies  from  more  persons  than  the  steamer 
could  accommodate.  They  therefore  procured  from  the  Inman 
Line  a  further  tender  of  privilege  to  berth  a  certain  number  on 
the  fast  steamer  City  of  New  Yorle,  of  that  line,  at  the  increased 
rate  charged  for  the  same  accommodations  upon  it  ($125).  This 
tender  this  Society  did  not  make  use  of,  to  any  large  extent,  but 
turned  it  over  to  the  American  Society  of  OiTiI  Engineers  {who 
were  also  in  mind  when  the  rate  was  asked  for  by  the  Committee) 
for  the  use  of  their  members,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the 
party  became  divided  into  two  groups. 

By  February  20th  remittances  had  been  received  &qm  the  mem- 
bers in  sufficient  numbers  (132)  to  insure  the  securing  of  the  pro- 
posed steamer  for  our  exclusive  use,  and  on  that  day  the  con- 
tract was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Society  and  the 
steamship  Company,  and  the  ship  became  ours.* 

Meanwhile  the  applications  kept  coming  in,  and  the  Company 
engaged  to  turn  over  also  the  after  cabin  of  the  steamer  for  the 
use  of  the  party,  and  additional  accommodation  for  thirty-four 
more  persona  was  secured.  The  steamer  Ciiy  of  Bv:hmond  was 
assigned  to  us,  and  our  party  on  it  numbered  166. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  received  from  the  Listitution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  London,  the  following  communioation : 

*  Thea^enis  or  rhe  steaniBbipline  inrornietl  Ihe  Committee ihat,  In  tliehtatiiij 
>f  the  Companv's  bii^lness,  tUe/  v/eK  tlie  first  ludivldnals  to  cbnrter  *■  veeeel  for 

'XclttBive  use  of  liifir  frieoda. 
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The  Institution  of  Civil.  Engineers. 

25  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

November  28,  1888. 
To  THE  Secretary  op 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineeeb, 

280  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S. 

Sir : 

It  is  reported  that  many  Engineers  from  the  United  States  will  probablj  Tint 
Europe  during  the  Interuational  Exbibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1880. 

In  view  of  tliis,  tiie  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  thn  present  session,  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  addressed  to  vou  to 
tLBk  :  Iht. — Whetber  tliis  report  is  correct,  and,  if  so,  whetber  your  Soviet j  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  numljer  of  your  members  likely  to  come.  2d. — Wht-tber 
tbey  will  travel  by  way  of  England  ;  and  8(i. — What  may  be  expected  to  be  ibe 
approximate  date  of  their  arrival  and  the  duration  of  their  stay  iu  thiri  country. 

The  object  of  this  inqtilry  is  to  enable  the  Council  to  consider  the  posDilililiy 
of  making  Huch  arrangements  as  may  best  tend  to  further  the  objffcts  whieb 
the  visitors  hnve  in  view,  and  to  render  their  visit  generally  as  osefal  and  sgnre- 
able  as  possible. 

The  Council  need  hardly  assure  you  of  its  good  will  towards  its  professinnal 
brethren  in  the  United  Siate.^  and  of  its  desire  to  embrace  this  upportanity  of 
manife.^ting  its  friendly  feeling  to  the  utmo-^t  of  its  power. 

Of  course,  in  any  case,  the  facilitie:)  afforded  by  tbis  Institution  are  always 
at  the  disposal  of  your  members. 

We  aie,  yourj  faithfully, 

George  B.  Bkucr,  PreMeni, 
WiixiAM  Pole,  Eon.  becrHar^. 
James  Forrest,  Secretarj/. 

And  also  one  from  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London^  as  fol- 
lows : 

Society  of  Arts. 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  Londan,  W.  C. 

December  8,  1888. 

To  THE  SkCHETARY  OP 

The  American  Society  of  Meciiajhcal  Engineers. 

Sir  : 

The  Council  of  this  Society  have  been  given  to  understand  tlmt  a  vifiit  of 
American  Engineers  to  this  country  during  the  Spring  or  Summer  of  next  year, 
is  in  contemplation. 

The  Council  will  be  very  glad  if  the  Society  of  Arts  can  in  any  way  facilitate 
the  visit  of  your  Members  to  England,  or  render  their  stay  here  more  plearant. 
Tbey  will  be  glad  to  ])lace  the  rooms  of  the  Society  at  th^ir  disposal,  and  If  their 
visit  should  coincide  with  the  date  of  the  Society's  Annual  Conveisaxioiie  in 
June,  they  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  as  guests,  on  that  occasion,  such  of  your 
members  as  may  be  able  to  attend. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Abrrcobn, 

Chnirman  ofCounHL 
H.  Freeman  Wood,  Secreiarjf, 
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As  soon  as  the  matter  was  definitely  settled,  ibese  invitatioiis 
■were  accepted  bj  the  Society  through  its  President,  in  the  name 
of  the  two  organizations,  and  the  details  of  the  prt^amme  on 
the  other  side  were  inaugurated. 

It  had  been  found  convenient  in  England  for  the  leadership 
in  the  matter  of  entertainments,  etc,  in  that  country,  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain, 
the  older  and  more  comprehensive  Society,  and  they  thence- 
forth became  the  channel  through  vhich  the  courtesies  of  their 
hosts  reached  the  American  engineers. 

Early  in  March  the  berthing  of  the  party  on  board  the 
steamer  was  begun  by  the  representatives  of  the  Bteamship 
Company,  and  it  may  not  be  without. interest  to  record  that  two 
difficulties  were  at  once  encountered.  The  first  was  that  there 
were  more  ladies  in  the  party,  accompanying  their  husbands, 
than  there  were  rooms  on  hoard  the  ship  nhich  contained  but 
two  berths.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  send  to  all  the 
married  tourists  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  prefer  to  pay 
what  the  steamship  company  asked  for  its  tlnee-berth  rooms,  or 
whether  they  preferred  taking  the  risk  of  finding  a  room  in 
which  they  could  be  by  themselves.  This  difficulty  settled  itself 
when  several  paid  the,  extra  premium  to  secure  the  larger  rooms. 

The  second  difficulty  arose  when  certain  members  in  electing 
their  room-mates  chose  their  friends,  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  to  as  early  a  choice  as  thej  thus  secured. 
So  far  as  known,  however,  this  difficulty  caused  little  or  no 
trouble  or  disagreement.  The  Committee  had  paid  in  to  the 
Company  for  the  tickets  issued  the  sum  of  $18,645,  and  these 
tickets  were  distributed  to  the  members  by  registered  maiL 

Meanwhile,  by  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  James  Forrest,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  London,  a  recep- 
tion committee,  formed  exclusively  of  all  classes  of  members  in 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  had  been  composed.  That 
Committee  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  was  as  follows  : 

VISIT   OF   AMERICAN   ENGINEERS  TO   THE  UNITED    . 

KINGDOM. 

DECEPTION   COSIMIITEE    FOBURD    EXCLUSIVELY  OF  MBUBEH5  OE  ALL 

CL.VSSES   OF   THE   INSIITUTION    OF   CIVIL   ESOINEEBS 

Abel,  Sir  Freileiick  Augustas.  C.B.,  D.C.L..F.R.8.,  Hon.  M.  In«l.  V.  E.,  M.  of 

C.  Iron  and  Sreel  Iiitit.,  Post  Pres,  Elec.  Eng..  Vice-Pres.  Society  o(  Aris,  1  Adam 

Strwt,  AdelpLi.  W,  C. 
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Abemethy,  James,  F.R.S.E.,  Past  Free.  Inst.  C.  E.,  4  Delabay  Street,  Wwt- 
minster,  S.  W. 

Adamson,  Daniel,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Mecb.  Eog.,  Past  Pres.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst,  Tbe  Tower?,  Didsbury. 

Aird,  John,  M.P.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  £.,  37  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

Allport,  Sir  James  Josepb,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Midland  Ry.,  Derby. 

Anderson,  William,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Mecli.  Eng.,  Past 
Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  I.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  Le>ney  House,  Eritb,  Kent. 

Armstrong,  Lord,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Past  Pres.  Inat.  C.  E.,  Past 
Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Naval  Arcbitect.4,  Past  Pres.  North  of 
England  Inst.  Mining  and  Mecb.  Eng.,  Elswick  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  . 

Aspinall,  John  Audley  Frederick,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Iniit.  C.  E.  I.. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Ry.  Loco.  Works,  Horwicb. 

Atkinson,  William,  M.  ln.st.  C.  E.,  17  Victoria  Street,  WeatminHter,  S.  W. 

Bacbe,  Alfred,  B.A.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Sec.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  19  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Baker,  Benjamin,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  2  Queen  Square 
Place,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Barlow,  William  Henry,  F.R.S.,Past  Pre*.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of 
Arts,  2  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Barry,  John  Wolfe,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Delahay  Street,  Westiuioster, 
S.  W.  " 

Bateman,  J.  F.  La  Trobe,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  18  Abing- 
don Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Bauerman,  H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  41  Acre  Lane,  Brixton.  S.  W. 

Bazalgette,  Sir  Joseph  William,  C.  B.,  Past  Pres.  In^t.  C.  E.,  St,  Mary's,  Wlm- 
biedon. 

Beloe,  Charles  II.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Victoria  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Berkley,  George,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  57  Charing  Gross,  S.  W. 

Besf<emer,  Sir  Henry.  F.R.S.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Prep.  Iron  and  Steel 
Inst.,  Denmark  Hill,  S.  E. 

Bewick,  Thomas  John,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  North  of  England  Mining  and 
Mech.  Eng.,  Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.  C. 

Boulton,  S.  B..  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E.  C. 

Bramwell,  Sir  Frederick  Joseph,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E., 
Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Vice-Pres.  Society 
of  Arts,  5  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Brassey,  Lord,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres  lose.  Naral 
Architects,  4  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Brock,  Walter,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Messrs.  Denny 
Brothers,  Dumbarton,  N.  B. 

Brown,  Thomas  Forster,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng,, 
Guildhall  Cliambers,  Cardiff. 

Browne,  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  North  East  Cosit 
lufet.  Eng.,  Messrs  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bruce,  Sir  George  Barclay,  President  Inst.  C.  E.,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westmins- 
ter, S.  W. 

Brnnlees,  Sir  James.  F.R.S.E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  12  Victoria  StMei,  WsBl- 
minster,  S.  W. 

Burt,  J.  Mowlem,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  19  Grosvenor  Road,  8.  W. 
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Cnrbutt,  Edward  Hamer,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  19  Hyde 
Park  GardeDS,  W. 

Carpmael,  Alfred,  Assoc.  Inft.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Society  of  Arts,  1  Copthall 
Buildings,  E.  C. 

Cawkwell,  William,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Euston  Station,  N.  W, 

Chance,  James  Timmins,  M.A.,  Aspoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  51  Prince's  Gate,  S.  W, 

Chapman,  Henry,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  69  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Clark,  Jo£iah  Latimer,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  11  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Clarke,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Andrew,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE.,  late  R.  E.,  Apsoc.  of 
C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  52  Portland  Place,  W. 

Coode,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-Prea.  In^t.  C.  E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  Weft- 
minster,  S.  W. 

Coiterill,  James  Henry,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Assoc.  M.  of  C. 
lust.  Naval  Architectp,  18  Gloucester  Place,  Greenwich,  S.  E. 

Cotton,  Charles  Philip,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  I.,  Custom  House, 
Dublin. 

Cowper,  Edward  Alfred,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  6  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W. 

Crimp,  W.  Santo,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Local  Board  Office,  Wimbledon, 

Crompton,  Rookes  Evelyn  Bell,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  Man- 
sion House  Buildings,  E.  C. 

Cuimingliaui,  J.  H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  26  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

Darbishire,  Charles  H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc,,  Plas 
Celyn,  Peuniaenmawr. 

Deacon,  George  Frederick,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool. 

Dean,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Great  Western  Ry.,  Swindon. 

Douglass,  Sir  James  Nicholas,  F.R.S.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst. 
Mech.  Eng.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  Trinity  House,  E.  C. 

Doulton  Sir  Henry,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Lambeth  Pottery,  S,  E. 

Dnckhara,  F.  E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Millwall  Docks,  E. 

Duncan,  Robert,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Engl,  Scotland,  Whitefield 
'\'"orks,  Govan,  Glasgow. 

Dunscombe,  Clement,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Municipal  Officef^,  Liverpool. 

Elgar,  Professor  Francis,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Inst, 
^aval  Architects,  Admiralty,  S.  W. 

Ellington,  E.  B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  North  of  England 
nst.  Mining  and  Mecb.  Eng.,  23  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Evans,  John,  F.R.S. ,  Asroc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Evens,  Thomas,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng.,  Pearson 
?lace,  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff. 

Fen  ton,  Sir  Myles,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  South  Eastern 
[ly.,  London  Bridge,  S.  E. 

Findlay,  C.  F.,  M.  A.,  M.  In^t.  C.  E.,  8  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 
Findlay,  George,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hill  House,  Edgeware,  N.  W. 

Forbes,   Professor  George,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  84  Great 
S^eorge  Street,  We.siminster,  S.  W. 

Forbes,  Jame.s  Staats,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  By.,  Vic- 
toria Station,  8.  W. 
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Forrest,  James,  Sec.  Inst.  C.  E.,  25  Great  George  Street,  Westiuinster,  S.  W. 

Fowler,  Sir  John,  K.(-.M.G.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  2  Queen  Square  Place, 
Westminster,  S.  \V. 

Fox.  Sir  Douglas.  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

Froude,  Robert  Edmund,  M.  Inbt.  C.  E.,  Assoc.  M.  of  C.  Inst.,  Naval  Arcbi- 
tects.  Admiralty  Experiment  Works,  Goaport.- 

Gale,  James  Morris,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Eng.  Scotland,  28  Miller 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Galloway,  Charles  J.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Knott  Mill  Iron  Works,  Manchester. 

Galton,  Captain  Sir  Donglas,  K.C.B.,  late  R.  E.,  Assoc.  Inf^t.  C.  £.,  M.  of  C. 
Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  12  Chester  Street,  Giosvenor  Place, 
S.  W. 

Gilchrist,  Percy  Carlyle,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  9  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Girdlestone,  John  Ward,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  15  Alexandra  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Gordon,  Robert,  M.  Inst.  C.  E  ,  Guilsborougb,  Northampton. 

Gnmville,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.G.,  Hon.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  14  South  Andley 
Street,  W. 

Greenwell,  George  Clementson,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  North  of  England 
Inst.  Mining  and  Mech.  Eng.,  Duflleld,  Derby. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  M   Inst.  C.  E.,  Albion  Works,  Leeds. 

Gregor>',  Sir  Charles  Button,  K.C.M.G.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  2  Delabay 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Greig,  D.,  M.  Inat.  C.  E.,  Steam  Plough  Works,  Leeds. 

Griffith,  John  Purser,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  Inst.  C.E.I.,  Port  and  Docks  Office, 
Dublin. 

Harris,  H.  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  5  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Harrison,  Major-Generul  R.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  R.  E.,  Knellwood,  Furnborongb 
Road,  Hants. 

Hart,  J.  W.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James*,  S.  W. 

Hartley,  Sir  Charles  Augustus,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.E.,  Past  M.  of  C.  Inst. 
C.  E.,  26  Pall  Mall,  S.  VV. 

Hawkshaw,  Sir  John,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  88  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Ilawksley,  Charles,  M.  of  C.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  80  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W. 

Hawksley,  Thomas,  F.R.S. ,  Past  Pres.  Ins.t.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech. 
Eng.,  M.  of  C.  Society  of  Arts,  30  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

Hayter.  Harrison,  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  38  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

Haywood,  Lieut.-Col.  W.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Engineer's  Office,  Guildhall,  E.  C. 

Head,  Jeremiah,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Middlesborongh. 

Hogg,  Charles  Pullar,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  i\  Inst.  Eng.  Scotland,  175  Hope 
Street,  Glasgow. 

Holt,  Alfred,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  1  India  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

Hood,  J.  W.  Jaconib,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  London  and  Soathwestem  R7., 
Clapham  Junction,  S.  VV. 

Hood,  R.  Jacomb,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  25  Bramham  Gardens,  Een^Dgtoa,  S.  W. 

Hopkiiison.  Dr.  John,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  iDst.  Elec  Eng. 
5  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Hunter,  Walter,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  48  Bow  Road,  E. 
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Hutchinson.  Major-Gen.  C.  Scrope,  late  R.  £.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  1  Whiteball, 
S.  W. 

Hutton,  Darnton,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  14  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N»  W 

Johnson,  Samuel  Waite,  M.  Inst.  C.  £.,  M.  of  C.  loflt.  MecK  Eog.,  Midland 
Ry.,  Derby. 

Jones,  Harry  Edward.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Commercial  Gas  Co.,  Stepney,  E. 

Kennedy,  Prof.  Alexander  Blackie  William,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E,,  M.  of  C. 
Mech.  Eng.,  3  Princes  Street,  Westminster.  8.  W. 

King,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Gas  Office,  Duke  Street,  Liverpool. 

Eitson,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Monk 
Bridge  Ironworks,  Leeds. 

Le-'lie,  Sir  Bradford,  K.C.I.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  Tarrangower,  Brondesbury, 
N.  W. 

Lewis,  W.  B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  15  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Lewis,  Sir  William  Thomas,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng., 
Mardy,  Aberdare. 

Livesey,  George  Thomas,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  589  Old  Kent  Road,  S.  B. 

Livesey,  James  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S,  W. 

Lucas,  Charles  Thomas,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E..  87  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  37  Great  George  Street,  West* 
minster,  S.  W. 

Lyster,  George  Fosbery,  M.  Inst.  C.  B.,  Dockyard,  Liverpool. 

McDonnell,  Alexander,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  I.,  28  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W, 

Mair,  John  George,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  101  Grosvenor 
Road.  S.  W. 

Mann,  G.  O.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hollington  Park,  St.  Leonard's-on-8ea. 

Manning,  J.  R.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  9  Bridge  Stteet,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Manning,  liobert,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  L ,  Office  of  Public 
Works,  Dublin. 

Mansergb,  Jame.*«,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  5  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Mappin,  Sir  Frederick  Thorpe,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Piince's 
Gate,  S.  W.  '  • 

Marley,  Jobn  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres.  North  of  England  Inst.  Mining  and  Mech . 
Eng.,  Thornfield,  Darlington. 

Marshall,  Francis  Carr,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Pres. 
Nortlieast  Coast  Inst.  Eng.,  Messrs.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  Neirrastle-ou-Tyne. 

Marshall,  William  Prime,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  late  Sec.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  15  Au- 
gustus Road,  Birmingham. 

Marten,  Edward  Bindon,  M.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Pedmore, 
near  Stourbridge. 

Marten,  Henry  John,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  The  Birches,  Cod^all,  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Martin,  Edward  Pritchard,  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice- 
Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  lust.,  Pres.  South  Wales  Inst.  Eng..  Dowlais  Iron  Works, 
Glamorgan. 

Martindale,  Colonel  Ben  Hay,  C.B.,  R.  E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Overfield, 
Bickley,  Kent. 

Matheson,  Ewing,  M.  Inst.  C.  E  ,  82  Walbrook,  E.  C. 

Myers,  W.  Beswick,  M.  Inpt.  C.  E.,  14  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W, 
56 
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Noble,  Captain  Andrew,  C.B  ,    F.R.S.,  late  R  A.,  M.  Inst.    C.    E..  Elswick 
Works,  Newcaptle-on-Tvne, 

Noble,  John,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E..  Midland  Ry.,  Derby. 

Oakley,  Ileuiy,  Assoc.  Ins.  C.  E.,  Great  Northern  Ry.,  King's  Groes,  N. 

Pain,  Coard  S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Liverpool  Enpr.  Sec,  14  Noiih 
John  Siret't,  Liverpool. 

Parker,  William  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  %  White  Lion 
Court,  Cornhill.  E.  C. 

Pardons,  Hon.  Charles  A.,   Assoc.  M.   Inst.  C.  E.,  Elvaston  HaU,  Rytoo-on- 
Tyne. 

Pidgeon,  D..  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Holm  wood.  Putney  Hill,  S.  W. 

Pole,  Dr.  William,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E.,  Hon.  SfC.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  81  Parliammt 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Potts,  John  J.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc.,  296  Con- 
way Street,  Birkenhead. 

Preece,  William  Henry,  F.R.S.   M.  of  C.  Inst,  C.  E.,  Past.  Prea.  Inst.  Elec. 
Eng.  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 

Price,  John,  M.  Iiist.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  M.  of  C.  North- 
east Coast  Inst.  Eng.  6  Osborne  Villas,  Jesmond^n-Tyne. 

Price,  John,  Assoc.  M.   lust.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc.,  Sarvejoft 
Office,  Toxteth  Park,  Liveri)ool. 

Provis,  Thomas  B.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  76  Finebury  Pavement,  E.  C. 

Ramsbottom,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Femhill, 
Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Ramsdeu,  Sir  James,  M.  Inst.   C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vice-Pres. 
Inst.  Naval  Aicliiiects,  Vice-Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Barrow-in-Fumeas. 

Ransome,  A.  M.  ln>i.  C.  E.,  26  The  Boltons,  S.  W. 

Ransome,  Frederick,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Rushmere  Lodge,  Norwood  Lane,  8.  E. 

Rawlineon,  Sir  Robert,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Prea.  Society  of  Arts; 
11  The  Boltons,  S.  W. 

Reid,  James,  M.  Inr^t.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Eng.  Scotland,  10  Woodaide  Ter- 
race, Glasgow. 

Reid,  R.  Carstairs,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  7'3a  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Rendel,  Sir  Alexander  Meadows,  K.C.I. E.,  M.A.,  Past.  M.  of  C.  Inat.  C.  E., 
8  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Rennie,  George  Bunks,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. ,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S.  W. 

Richards,  E.  Windsor,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  VIce-Prea. 
Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Riches,  Tom  Hurry,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.  Viee-Prea.  Soath 
Wales  Inst.  Eng.  Taff  Vale,  Ry.,  Cardiff. 

Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Burt.,  Assoc.  In-t.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inat.  Eleo.  Eag., 
Broomhill,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Samuelson,  Sir  Bernhard,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Prea.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst.,  66  Prince's  Gate,  S.  W. 

Sandberg,  0.  P.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  19  Great  George  Street,  Weatminater, 
S.  W. 

Scott,  Maj.Gen.  A.-de-C,  late  R.  E.,  40  Chancery  Une,  W.  C. 

Scott,  John,  C.B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C,  Naval  Architeota,  Cartidyke, 
Greenock,  N.  B. 

Seaton,  Albert  Edward.  Wh.Sc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E  ,  M.  of  C.  Inat.  Naral  Architecta, 
Earle's  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hull. 
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S^-nnett,  Richard,  Wh.Sc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Ad- 
miralty, S.  W. 

Sband,  James,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  75  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfrairn,  S.  E. 

Shaw,  Professor,  Henry  Selby  Hele,  VVh.ric,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Liver • 
pool  Eug.  Soc,  University,  Liverpool. 

Shelford,  William,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  35.i  Great  George  Street.  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

Siemens,  Alexander,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  Vice-Pres.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng  12  Queen 
Ann's  Gate ,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Smith,  Josiah  Timmis,  M.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Past  Pres.  Iron  and  Steel  lost.,  Rhine 
Hill,  Stiatford-on-Avon. 

Spagnoletti,  Charles  Ernest  Paolo  Diana,  M,  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  Elec. 
Eng.,  Great  Western  Ry.,  Paddington,  W. 

Stalbridge,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  As  oc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  12  Upper  Brook  Street.  W. 

Sterne,  L.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Stevenson,  David  Alan,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  84  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Stevenson,  Francis,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  London  and  Northwestern  Ry.,  Easton,  N.W. 

Siileman,  Francis  Cronghion,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  28  Great  George  Street, 
Westmin?ter,  S.  VV. 

■ 

Stirling,  James  M.  Inst.  C  E.,  South  Eastern  Ry.,  Ashford. 

Stoney,  Bindon  Blood,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.  I., 
14  Elgin  Koad,  Dublin. 

Siroudley,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  London,  Brighton  and  Sonth  Coast  By., 
Biigliton. 

Turbutt,  Percy,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  23  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.  C. 

Thomson,  Sir  William,  F.R.SS.  L.  and  E.,  LL.D..  M.  o^  C.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Pres. 
Elec.  Eng.,  Univer:*ity,  Glasgow. 

•  Thorn} croft,  John  Isaac,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Eyot 
Villa,  Chiswick  Mall,  S.  W. 

Thorpe,  K.H.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  American  Elevatoi  Co.,  4  Qneen  Vic'oria 
Street,  E.  C. 

Trewby,  George  Careless,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.,  Horseferry 
Road.  S.  W. 

Turner,  J.  H.  T.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  Hon.  Sec.  Liverpool,  Eng.  Soc.,  14 
North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 

Twededll,  Rilph  Hart,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  14Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Tvndall,  Professor  John,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  Hon.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hind  Head 
House,  Haslemere. 

Unwin,  Professor  William  Cawthome,  B.Sc,  F.R.S.,  M.  Ittst.  C.  E.,  7  Palace 
Gate  Mansion?,  Kensington,  W. 

Walker,  Benjam  n  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng..  Leeds. 

WalliH,  George  A.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  14  Sea  Side  Road,  Ea.stboume. 

Webb,  Francis  William,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  London  and  North  Western  Ry., 
Crewe. 

Webber,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Edmund,  C.B.,  late  R.  E.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  £.,  Past 
Pres.  Iiisr.  Elec.  Eng.,  17  Egerton  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

Webster,  John  J.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Past.  Pres.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc.,  67  Lord 
Street,  Liverpool. 

West,  Henry  Hartley,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst  Nayal  Architects,  Vice- 
Pres.  Liverpool  Eng.  Soc,  14  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 
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Westmacott,  Percy  Graham  Buchanan,  M.  Inst  C.  E.,  Past  Pies.  Inst.  Mecb. 
Eng.,  Benwell  Hill,  Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 

VVhitaker,  W.,  B.A.,  F.K.S.,  Assoc.  lufet  C.  E.,  83  East  Park  Terrace.  South, 
ampton. 

White,  George  F.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  1  Porchester  Gate  Hyde  Park,  W. 

White,  William  Henry,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.  lust.  C.  E.,  Vire-Prea.  Naval  Archi- 
tects, Adiuiraliy,  S.  W. 

Wicksteed,  Joseph  Hartley,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Mech.  Eug.,  Well 
House  Foundry,  Leeds. 

Williams,  Edward  Leader,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Ship  Canal  Office,  Manchester. 

Wood,  Lindriay,  M.  lust.  C.  E.,  Pant  Pres.  North  of  England  Inst.  Mining  and 
M«rch.  En^.,  Southill,  Chester-le-Street. 

Woodall,  Corbet,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

W^oods,  Edward,  Past  Pres.  Inst.  C.  E.,  6  Victoria  Street,  Weatminisier,  8.  W. 

Worc^dell.  Thomas  William,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inat  Mech.  Eng.,  North 
Eastern  Ry.,  Gateshead -on-Tyue. 

Worthingtou,  S.  B.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

Yarrow,  Alfred  Fernandez,  M.  In&t.  C.  E.,  M.  of  C.  Inst.  Naval  Architects,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  Poplar  E. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  circular  letter  from 
Mr.  James  Forrest,  which,  together  with  a  list  of  the  members 
of  thep  Institution,  was  sent  to  all  the  party : 

The  Institution  op  Civil  Enoineebs, 

25  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

AprU  10.  1880. 
Dear  Sir : — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  to  all  pa5«sengers  by  the  City  ofBiek" 
mond  and  City  of  New  York,  whose  names  and  addresses  hare  been  furnished  to 
me,  a  list  of  the  Reception  Committee  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  all 
classes  of  this  Institation — appohited  to  make  arrangements  for  tbelr  visit  to  this 
country  in  June.  Should  you  find  the  names  of  any  personal  friends  on  the 
Committee,  you  may  poshibly  like  to  wiite  to  them  as  to  your  movtmonts. 

A  copy  of  our  current  list  of  members  is  also  sent  as  it  may  possess  some 
interest.  I  remain,  }  oars  faitl:f ally. 

Jambs  Forkbbt, 
Secretary, 

It  was  early  found  by  a  number  of  those  who  had  paid  their 
passage,  that  business  or  other  reasons  would  prevent   their 
going  with  the  party,  but  the  numbers  who  still  sought  accom- 
modation on  the  steamer  was   so  large  that  no  difficulty  was 
found  in  disposing  of  their  tickets  at  full  rate,  and  this  process 
of  exchanging  through  the  Society's  office  was  kept  up  until 
within  eight  hours  of  the  time  of  sailing.     There  was  also  sup- 
plied to  each  member  of  the  party  gummed  labels,  to  be  affibied  to 
his  luggage,  and  thereby  distinguish  it,  and  to  facilitate  cu8toin» 
routine.     These  pasters  bore  the  words  '^  American  Engineers^ 
1889." 
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Just  before  the  party  embarked  tbe  following  letter  was  sent 
"to  every  one'byMr.  Forrest : 

The  Inbtitutios  or  Civil  Eroinxerb, 

35  tirekt  Qeorge  Street,  WestmiDrter,  S.  W. 

May  4,  1880. 
Dear  Sir : — I  am  directed  bj  tha  President,  Coanctl,  and  olher  Members  of 
this  Inslitution  U)  request  the  hinor  of  jnur  comptmj  nt  dinnnr  on  Tlinrsda;,  the 
13th  of  June,  at  0.30  fur  7  r.  m.  precisely.  The  dinner  ia  to  be  given  in  the 
Guildhiill  of  the  City  of  London,  which  li^  been  kindly  plwed  at  the  disposal 
of  llie  In$tltutlnn,  by  the  express  saaction  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Ui<yOi, 
AlderirieLi  and  CommoDs  oC  tlin  City  of  London  In  CommoD  Coancil  asfemblud, 
tor  tlie  purpose  of  enteriainiog  the  memberB  of  the  different  AmericBU  Eogrlneer- 
ing  Societies  who  will  then  be  in  Loudon. 

Ao  early  answer  will  oblige.     Bvenicig  dress  will  be  observed.     In  case  this 
ioTitation  is  accepted,  a  formul  card  will  await  yonr  arrival  in  this  couniry. 
I  am,  youra  r«itbtiillf . 

J&KES   FORHEBT. 

Seerelarf/. 

It  was  appreciated  at  the  time  that  a  very  unusual  courtesy 
was  thus  extended,  but  its  full  sif^ificance  was  not  realized 
until  the  party  reached  London.  It  had  been  found  advisable 
to  retard  tlie  arrival  of  the  party  at  that  city  until  the  close  of 
tlie  Whitsun-tide  holidays  which  are  celebrated  in  England  by 
the  suspension  of  work  in  many  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  therefore  it  was  suggested  that  the  few  days  between  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  and  the  eml  of  those  holidays  should  be 
spent  by  the  party  in  trips  throuj^h  the  rural  and  historic  inter- 
ests of  England.  The  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  which 
had  already  tendered  free  transportation  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  members  of  the  Eni^iueering  Societies,  issued  & 
circular  giving  a  choice  of  tours  in  England,  and  a  similar  circular 
was  issued  giving  the  tours  over  the  Midland  Railway,  which 
were  furnished  through  Cook's  Tourist  Agency.  The  members 
were  in  part  requested  to  make  their  choice  of  these  tours  before 
sailing,  but  practically  a  decision  was  not  by  many  reached 
until  tliey  arrived  at  Queenstown. 

Just  before  the  Ciiy  of  Richmond  sailed,  the  Council  of  this 
Society  in  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Mining  and 
Civil  Engineers,  arranged  for  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Executive 
Committee  of  the  tliree  Societies,  which  should  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  hospitalities  of  the  English  hosts  should 
reach  tbe  party  at  large.  The  organization  of  this  Committee, 
however,  was  not  perfected  until  the  party  in  the  two   ships 
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reached  Liverpool,  and  came  to  an  agreement  there.     The  list 
of  those  who  constituted  this  Committee  appears  in  the  sequeL 

The  steamer  City  of  Eichmond  sailed  from  New  York,  with  its 
full  complement  of  passengers,  at  3  p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  the 
25  th  ;  the  City  of  New  Yorlcy  of  the  same  line,  containing  an  over- 
flow of  this  party  and  those  who  had  connected  themselves  with 
it  through  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  sailed  the  Wednesday 
following,  May  29th. 

n. — The  Transatlantic  Voyage. 

The  party  on  the  City  of  Bichmond  was  a  unique  one,  inas- 
much as  it  was  homogeneous  to  begin  with,  and  there  was  no 
delay  in  the  formation  of  acquaintances.  The  officers  of  the  ship 
remarked  on  the  singularly  pleasant  nature  of  the  company 
from  their  standpoint,  and  probably  no  one  has  ever  made  an 
ocean  voyage  with  the  same  social  pleasure  as  was  the  lot  of 
those  making  up  this  party.  After  the  first  day  or  two  of  dis- 
comfort the  amusements  usubI  to  ocean  voyages  were  began,  and 
were  kept  up  until  the  vessel  reached  Queenstown.  In  addition, 
however,  there  were  frequent  meetings  of  the  party  in  the 
saloon  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  questions  which  must  be 
met,  and  for  the  formation  of  such  lists  of  the  members  and  of 
their  probable  tours  as  would  be  immediately  required  by  the 
hosts  in  England  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  The  question 
also  had  to  be  met  at  this  point  as  to  what  were  the  privileges 
of  those  in  the  party  not  members  of  the  engineering  societies, 
who  accompanied  it  as  the  guests  of  members.  It  was  decided 
almost  immediately  that,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  party  were 
themselves  guests  of  their  English  friends,  the  members  of  the 
engineering  societies  could  not  properly  ask  any  extension  of 
hospitality  outside  of  their  own  members ;  that  in  all  excursions 
under  their  own  control  their  guests  would  be  included ;  and 
that  they  hoped  such  guests  might  l)e  included  in  aU  excursions, 
but,  obviously,  could  not  request  additional  favors  for  them  from 
their  hosts. 

The  rather  unusual  relaxations  on  the  vessel,  beside  the  con- 
ventional ring-toss  and  shuffle-board  games,  included  a  tug-of- 
war  contest,  and  an  initiation,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by 
those  well  enough  to  participate  in  it  The  leading  parts  were 
as  follows : — 

Illustrious  King  Neptune Mr.  Tilden 

(Jraud  Senior  Counsel Mr.  Hont 
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nraud  Junior  Counsel Mr.   Woodbury 

Grand  Clisplsin Mr.   Stetson 

OrBiid  Master  of   Ceremonies , Mr.  Robb 

Grand  Marshal Mr.  Kaiibairn 

Grand  Senior  Bouncer Mr.   Uibbnrd 

GriiQd  Junior  Bouncer Mr.  Qwa 

The  victim  was  Mr.  Fowler,  whose  capacities  aa  an  athlete 
added  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  performance.  Cos- 
tumes and  accessories  were  made  ready  from  the  resources  of 
the  ship,  and  the  captain  and  officers  joiued  tlie  men-y-makera 
in  the  saloon.  Much  amusement  wan  afforded  to  those  in  tlie 
secret  by  the  consternation  of  some  outside  the  ringleaders  lest 
a  violent  initiation  directed  at  them  should  upset  a  digestive 
calm  not  yet  assured.  Addresses  in  costume  and  pantomime 
were  the  principal  features,  the  act^  in  the  drama  being  separ- 
ated by  singing  from  a  quartette  which  developed  itself  from 
among  the  party.  Mr.  Fowler  was  finally  and  publicly  recog- 
nized as  having  attained  the  degree  of  Old  Salt  in  the  Illustrious 
Order  of  Neptune,  and  was  taught  certain  mystic  pass-words, 
grips,  and  signs.  ThiB  entertainment  was  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing, May  31st. 

m.— Entertainmemt  in  England. 

The  steamer  C'iti/  of  Richviond  reached  the  Mersey  and  Liver- 
pool on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  4tli ;  but  already  the  hos- 
pitable intent  of  our  hosts  had  shown  itself,  when,  on  Monday,  at 
Queeustowu,  the  first  representatives  of  the  English  engineers  had 
boarded  the  steamer.  When  the  vessel  reached  its  anchorage  at 
Liverpool  a  large  deputation  was  upon  the  tender,  pressing  for- 
ivard  to  give  their  first  greetings  to  their  guests.  This  welcome 
;ame  from  a  sub-committee  of  the  Liverpool  Eeception  Com- 
uittee,  headed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holt,  its  chairman  (reputed  to  be 
the  largest  individual  ship-owner  in  the  world  i,  Mr.  Daglish,  and 
Mr.  West.  Mr.  Holt  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  which 
ivas  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Towne,  on  behalf  of  our  party. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  largely  taken  up  in  prepar- 
irfttions  for  travel,  and  in  routine  and  other  matters  relating  to 
ifae  organization  of  the  party.  So  important  and  pressing  were 
.hese  latter  that  a  room  in  the  hotel  centre  was  secured  as  a 
leadquarters  where  the  unforeseen  amount  of  clerical  labor  of 
inch  organization  could  be  attended  to. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  party  divided  into  two  groups, 
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one  being  taken  to  see  the  Liverpool  end  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Works ;  while  the  other  party,  in  which  were  most  of  the 
visiting  ladies,  proceeded  to  Knowsley,  the  country  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby. 

On  Thursday,  June  6th,  the  other  portion  of  the  party  having 
arrived  on  the  steamer  City  of  New  York  early  in  the  morning, 
again  two  alternate  excursions  were  offered  to  the  visitors,  the 
first  being  that  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Estate.  The 
group  formed  at  the  Herculaneum  Dock,  passing  through  the 
Graving  Dock,  along  Harrington  Toxteth  Dock,  and  so  to  the 
Coburg  Dock  Pumping  Station.  Thence  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  Waterloo  Dock  grain  warehouses,  Sandon  and  Langton 
Graving  Docks,  and  thence  to  the  Alexandra.  On  the  steamer 
Lanoashire,  which  conducted  the  party  for  this  transfer,  luncheon 
was  served  at  the  invitation  of  the  Liverpool  Beception  Com- 
mittee. After  luncheon  the  party  visited  the  Birkenhead  Docks, 
the  Graving  Docks,  and  so  back  to  the  landing-stage,  where  con- 
veyances took  the  party  to  their  hotels.  As  the  boat  conveying 
the  party  passed  along  the  harbor  the  very  unusual  courtesy  was 
shown  to  the  visitors  of  having  the  ships  dressed  as  for  review. 
The  alternate  excursion  went  to  Messrs.  Laird  &  Brothers'  Birk- 
enhead Iron  Works  and  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Bailway.  After  a 
visit  to  these  very  extensive  works — building  torpedo  and  other 
vessels,  boilers,  etc. — they  visited  the  Hamburg  and  American 
Steam  Packet  Company's  steamer  Columbia,  wheiy^  conveyances 
took  them  from  Birkenhead  Park  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  thev 
were  received  by  the  Mayor.  Thence  the  same  conveyances  took 
them  to  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Laird,  in 
Hamilton  Square,  where  luncheon  was  served  to  the  guests,  and 
afterward  a  photograph  taken  of  the  gi*oup  in  front  of  the  mansion. 
After  luncheon  the  party  went  to  the  Hamilton  Square  Station, 
examined  the  hydraulic  lift  arrangements  and  engines,  visited  the 
pumping  and  ventilating  station,  and  thence  down  the  sub-way 
to  the  station  platform.  Thence  through  the  tunnel  to  the  James 
Street  Station  in  Liverpool,  where  conveyances  as  before  re- 
turned the  party  to  their  hotels.  All  transportation  for  the 
party  was  complimentary  through  the  entire  day.  In  the  even- 
ing a  conversazione,  including  music,  dancing,  and  a  supper,  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  city,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cookson,  and  a  lai^e  party  of  the  leading 
citizens  were  invited  to  meet  the  visitors.     Besides  the  permia- 
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aion  to  visit  Knowsley,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  ol  Derby,  Croxteth, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  Speke  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Miss  Watt,  were  arranged  to  be  opened  to  the  TisitiDg  party,  and 
they  were  also  given  the  entree  of  the  Conservative,  £xch8im;e. 
Palatine,  and  Beform  clubs,  and  also  the  Exchange  News  Boom. 
A  most  satisfactory  map  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  showing 
the  Docks  and  Harbor  Estate,  was  especially  prepared  for  the 
visitors,  and  was  bonnd  up  in  the  pamphlet  programme  which 
was  distributed  to  all  participating.  Besides  the  public  enter- 
tainments, at  6  o'clock  on  this  day  a  small  dinner  was  given  by 
Sir  John  Coode,  E.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Institation  of  Civil 
Engineers,  at  the  Northwestern  Hotel,  to  six  or  eight  of  the 
officers  of  the  visiting  party,  as  many  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  several  members  of  the  Liverpool  Committee — in  ail, 
about  twenty  attended. 

The  arrival  of  the  party  in  England  took  place,  as  has  been 
said,  just  at  the  interval  when  the  Whitson-tide  holidays  would 
interfere  not  a  little  with  the  success  of  the  professional  visits 
which  the  English  hosts  had  planned  for  their  guests.  The 
plan  was  therefore  carried  out  by  most  of  the  party  to  spend  the 
days  from  Friday,  June  the  7th,  to  Wednesday,  June  the  12th,  in 
provincial  and  rural  England.  There  were,  in  the  main,  three 
itineraries  followed  :  The  first  tour  was  called  the  Korth  Wales 
tour,  the  second  was  the  English  I^akes  tour,  and  the  third  was 
the  Birmingham,  Warwick,  Stratford,  and  Oxford  tour. 

The  North  Wales  party  left  Liverpool  for  Chester,  driving  to 
Eton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  arriving 
at  Llandudno,  the  great  Welsh  watering-place,  in  the  evening, 
driving  around  the  great  Orme's  Head  to  the  Conway  Castle 
and  spending  Sunday  at  charming  Bettys-y-coed.  Monday  was 
devoted  to  a  coaching  trip,  to  the  narrow  gauge  railway,  and 
through  the  mountain  pass  to  Llanberis ;  from  Llanberis  to  Car- 
narvon, and  to  the  Menai  Bridges,  Stephenson's  Britannia 
Tubular  and  Telford's  Suspension  Bridge ;  thence  through  Crewe 
and  so  to  London. 

The  second  party  took  the  English  lake  district  trip,  went  by 
rail  to  Keswick,  from  Keswick  by  coach  to  Grasmere,  Winder- 
mere, and  90  to  Bowness,  spending  Sunday  at  that  place ;  from 
Bowness  to  Barrow-in-Furness  and  Fuineas  Abbey,  thence  to 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and  Stratford,  and  thence  to 
London. 
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The  third  party,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  and 
was  elected  by  the  greatest  number,  involved  a  visit  to  Man- 
chester, Crewe,  and  Birmingham,  in  addition  to  the  historic 
points.  This  party  was  received  at  Crewe  station  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Webb,  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Boad,  a  band  at  the  offices  of  the  company  playing  national  airs, 
while  recent  locomotives  of  Mr.  Webb's  design  were  moved  along 
the  line,  and  on  the  side  track  was  a  long  line  of  the  different 
types  of  engines  built  by  the  shops.  An  elaborate  luncheon 
was  served  in  the  great  drawing  office,  Mr.  J.  B.  Bickersteth, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  road,  being  in  the  chair.  The  locomotive 
works  are  supplied  with  raw  material  from  other  shops  of  the 
company  through  which  also  the  party  was  conducted  in  the 
afternoon.  The  ladies,  meanwhile,  had  been  entertained  at 
afternoon  tea  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Webb. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Aspinall,  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
had  given  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  party  to  visit  the  new 
shops  of  that  line  at  Horwich.  This  was  one  of  the  newest  rail- 
way plants  in  England,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  those  who 
visited  it.  Luncheon  was  served  at  the  works  and  the  party 
were  then  by  special  train  conveyed  to  Manchester,  where  they 
joined  the  party  from  Crewe.  In  Manchester  the  party  visited 
Owen's  College,  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Car  Works,  the 
Salford  Corporation  Sewage  Works,  and  a  number  of  other  estab- 
lishments. In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  them  by 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  the  party  sat  down  to  a  most  enjoy- 
able banquet  as  the  guests  of  the  Beception  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Engineers,  of  which  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  Pre- 
sident. The  Mayors  of  Salford,  Oldham,  and  Stockport  assisted 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester.  Here,  as  at  all  the  other  reunions, 
speeches  and  toasts  were  the  feature  of  the  close  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Works ;  thence  to  Chester  and  so  through  Warwick, 
Stratford,  and  Kenilworth  to  Oxford,  and  thus  to  London* 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  various  sub-divided  groups 
assembled  in  London  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  the 
12tl).  On  Thursday,  June  the  13th,  a  special  Choral  service  was 
held  at  Wesminster  Abbey,  followed  by  an  address  by  Dean 
Bradley  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  YII.,  on  the  sacred  imd  his- 
torical   associations  of  the    Abbey.     At  noon,  a  visit  to  the 
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Hoaaes  of  Parliament  was  arranged,  the  general  public  being 
ouly  admitted  to  these  buildings  nn  Saturday  afternoons  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  afternoon,  a  formal  reception 
was  tendered  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  23  Great 
George  Street,  at  which  there  was*  presented  to  the  visiting  engi- 
neers an  address  from  the  Institntion.  The  speech  of  presenta- 
tion was  delivered  by  Sir  John  Coode,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of 
the  Institution,  and  to  this  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston,  Ex-Presi- 
dent of  this  Society,  made  a  suitable  response.  In  the  evening, 
the  dinner  given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  to  their 
American  visitors  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of 
London  by  the  express  sauction  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Loudon.  This 
mark  of  courtesy  was  a  particularly  striking  one,  inasmuch  as  a 
similar  courtesy  had  been  extended  but  once  before  to  any  non- 
municipal  visiting  party  to  London.  This  dinner  was  marked 
by  addresses  from  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Minister  to  England ; 
Sheriff  Newton  and  Sir  John  Coode  among  the  hosts,  and  Mr.  D. 
J.  Whittemore,  H.  R.  Towne,  A.  E.  Hunt,  Elihu  Thomson,  and 
T.  C.  Clart  of  the  gnests.  These  speeches  were  intel'spersed  by 
music  from  a  quartet. 

On  Friday  morning  the  party  was  divided  into  three  groups  for 
easy  handling,  the  first  party  visiting  the  docks,  East  and  West 
India,  Victoria,  and  Albert,  whence  they  went  to  the  BecktonGas 
Works  where  luncheon  was  served,  and  from  thence  to  the  Metro- 
politan Main  Drainage  and  Sewagw  Purification  Works  at  Barking. 

The  second  party  left  the  stairs  at  Westminster  Bridge  and 
went  first  to  the  foundation  and  piers  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
in  process  of  erection;  thence  to  the  Mai-ine  Engine  Works  of 
Humphreys,  Tennant  &  Co.  at  iJeptford  Pier,  and  from  there 
to  luncheon  at  the  Ship  Inn  at  Greenwich,  where  whitebait  is 
the  great  specialty.  They  also  visited  the  Naval  Museum  and 
the  painted  hall  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  thence  to  the 
ship-building  and  torpedo  vessel  yard  of  the  Yarrow  Brothers 
at  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Besides  the  visit  to  the  ships  and  yard  the 
Engineers  were  taken  a  short  excursion  at  full  speed  on  one 
of  the  latest  torpedo  boats,  to  observe  the  wonderful  facility 
with  which  they  are  handled.  After  an  inspection  of  the  Dock 
and  Freight  Plant  of  the  North  London  Railway  at  Poplar  the 
party  were  returned  to  London. 

The  third  party  went  first  to  the  Marine  Engine  Works  of 
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J.  &  G.  Bennie,  Blackfriars ;  thence  to  a  plant  of  the  London 
Hydraulic  Power  Company,  and  the  works  of  Peter  Brother- 
hood and  the  works  of  Maudslay,  Field  &  Co.  The  Hydraulic 
Company  supply  water  under  pressure  for  hydraulic  machinery ; 
from  there  to  the  Metropolitan  Main  Pumping  Station,  and 
thence  to  Lambeth  Palace.  Li  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace  the 
party  were  received  by  Dr.  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  addressed  them  in  fitting  and  kindly  words.  From  here 
the  engineers  and  ladies  went  to  the  Doulton  Potteries,  and 
through  the  art  studios  which  are  a  part  of  the  factory,  and 
thence  to  their  homes. 

On  Saturday  a  special  train  conveyed  the  party  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  its  interesting  and  historic  grounds.  By  special 
invitation  and  consent  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  rooms  in 
the  building,  which  are  not  opened  to  the  public,  were  made 
accessible  to  the  visitors  as  well  as  those  other  parts  of  the 
immense  pile  which  are  ordinarily  seen.  After  the  visit  to  the 
Chapels,  State  Apartments,  Mews  and  Towers,  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  Hall  of  the  Albert  Institution  in  Windsor-town. 
The  Mayor  and  other  civic  officers  were  present  at  the 
President's  table,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  Societies.* 

After  luncheon  the  party  were  taken  in  open  carriages 
through  the  Windsor  Great  Park  and  the  Long  Walk  which 
make  such  a  beautiful  surrounding  to  the  Castle  of  Windsor. 
Others  of  the  party,  instead  of  taking  the  Windsor  drive,  were 
present  by  invitation  at  the  lawn  party  given  by  Mrs.  S.  B. 
Boulton,  where  the  "  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream  "  was  most  en- 
joyably  performed.  It  was  the  case  here,  as  nearly  everywhere 
else,  that  each  who  went  on  one  excursion  commiserated  those 
unfortunates  who  had  chosen  the  other  alternative. 

In  the  evening  Lord  Brassey,  well  known  to  all  American 
readers  as  the  owner  of  the  yacht  "  Sunbeam,"  gave  a  recep- 
tion at  his  private  house  in  Park  Lane,  where,  besides  the 
social  charm,  the  beautiful  collection  of  curios  gathered  on 
his  voyages  and  most  tastefully  arranged  in  his  museum,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  visiting  guests,  and  their  ears  delighted 
by  national  music  from  a  group  of  Spanish  performers.  On 
Sunday  the  inexhaustible  courtesy  of  our  hosts  had  shown  it- 

*  It  will  be  understood  by  those  present  at  this  luDclieon  how  strong  \b  the 
constraint  which  forbears  a  pergonal  allusion  at  this  point.  Bat  the  experience 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  one  of  the  party. 
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self  by  procuring  special  ticbetg  of  ailmUsion  to  plttces  of  wor- 
ship at  which  there  is  ordinarily  a  difficulty  of  access.  Some 
attended  the  Old  Temple  Church,  others  in  Weatmineter  ; 
others  again  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  services ;  others  went 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  and  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  to 
which  their  special  privileges  admitted  them,  and  for  still 
another  group  a  special  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  was 
arranged. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Queen's  permission  permitted  the 
Chamberlains  to  admit  the  party  to  St.  James'  Palace,  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  the  Boyal  Mewa  At  St.  James'  Palace  the  time 
of  the  visit  was  so  arranged  that  we  were  there  at  the  guard 
mount,  and  the  splendid  band  paid  its  visitors  a  compliment 
by  playing  American  airs  during  their  stay.  At  Buckingham 
Palace  also  we  were  allowed  access  to  the  rooms  which  are  only 
entered  by  the  Queen's  own  subjects  on  the  occasions  of  draw- 
ing-rooms or  similar  social  or  privileged  occasions.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  gave  a  reception  at  her 
grounds,  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  at  which  a  number  of  notables 
in  London  Society  were  present  as  well  as  those  eminent  in 
scientific  circles.  The  day  was  tlie  most  perfect  one  of  English 
June,  and  two  orchestras  (one  the  Coldstream  Guardsi  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  grounds  supplied  most  delightful  music 
alternately  during  the  entire  afternoon. 

On  Monday  evening  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  an  official  re-union  of  the  party  was  held  to  pass 
resolutions  of  thanks,  by  which  they  attempted  to  convey  to  their 
hosts  something  of  the  obligation  which  all  felt  they  had  in- 
curred.    These  resolutions  appear  at  the  close  of  this  account. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  two  alternate  parties,  one  going  by 
special  train  furnished  by  the  London  and  Southwesteru  Bail- 
way  to  Hampton  Court;  thence  by  barge  up  the  Thames  (the 
barge  of  the  Corporation  of  Londtm)  to  the  water  works  of 
tlie  companies  supplying  water  to  London ;  thence,  after  a 
luncheon  served  on  the  boat  in  the  most  delightful  style,  down 
through  the  lock  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  after  a  visit  to 
its  galleries,  gardens  and  grounds,  including,  as  elsewhere,  parts 
of  the  palace  premises  usually  closed  to  public  visitors,  the 
party  returned  either  by  the  special  train  or  through  the 
courtesy  of  one  of  our  hosts,  by  fast  steam  launches  down  the 
Thames  to  Bichmond,  and  so  home  by  train.     This  sail  down 
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the  Thames'  in  the  evening-light  of  a  perfect  June  day  is  an 
experience  which  will  linger  long  in  memory. 

The  other  party  went  to  Wimbledon  to  inspect  the  sewage 
disposal  works  of  the  local  Board  at  that  point ;  thence  to  the 
engine  works  of  Messrs.  Willans  &  Bobinson  where  luncheon 
was  served  by  invitation  of  the  firm,  and  afterwards  this  group 
joined  the  Hampton  Court  group  for  the  palace  visit,  and  re- 
turned either  by  train  or  by  Messrs.  Bobinsons'  launches  with 
the  first  group. 

On  Wednesday  there  were  three  alternative  plans ;  to  visit 
the  freight  warehouses  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
way  Company  at  Camden,  or  similar  visits  to  the  Midland  Bail  way 
Company's  works,  or  to  the  iron  tunneling  works  of  the  London 
and  Suffolk  Sub-way.  Thence  the  three  parties  went  together  to 
the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation's  Works,  where  luncheon 
was  served  at  Deptford  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  flower  show 
at  the  Boyal  Botanical  Society  in  Begent's  Park.  Li  addition 
to  these  parties  of  large  size,  smaller  parties  were  arranged  to 
accept  the  invitations  which  had  been  given  them  by  Mr.  Pope, 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  carried  a  party  over  that 
most  interesting  series  of  buildings  and  entertained  them  at 
luncheon.  Professor  Tyndall  also  entertained  a  small  and  select 
group  at  his  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London  at  luncheon,  and 
Professor  Bauerman  arranged  to  make  himself  the  leader  of  a 
party  interested  in  mineralogy  at  the  British  Museum  and  at 
the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street  Besides  this.  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  was  in  attendance  at  Messrs.  Ford  &  Wright's 
Diamond  Cutting  and  Polishing  Works,  and  gave  personal 
attention  to  those  who  selected  this  as  one  of  their  objective 
points.  During  their  stay  in  London  the  visitors  were  made 
honorary  members  of  the  White  Hall  Club  in  Westminster. 
Livitations  were  also  received  to  be  present  at  the  conversasdone 
given  in  South  Kensington  by  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  week 
following  that  upon  which  they  left  for  Paris. 

On  Thursday  morning  from  the  Victoria  Station,  a  special 
train  conveyed  the  party  to  Dover  on  its  way  to  Paris.  The 
party  was  accompanied  by  the  President,  Secretary  and  several 
leading  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  on 
the  pier  at  Dover  a  brass  band  gave  a  parting  salute  to  the 
visitors  by  the  continued  performance  of  American  airs.  The 
party  bade  farewell  to  the  English  shore  with  hearty  and 
prolonged  cheers  for  those  who  had  done  so  much  for  their 
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pleasure.  The  trip  from  Lonitou  to  Paris  was  a  complimentai-j' 
matter  from  the  directors  of  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
Railway,  and  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  through  the 
eflforts  of  Mr.  William  Forbes  and  Mr.  A.  Sartiaux.  Arriving  at 
Calais,  after  a  splendid  passage  in  one  of  the  Company's  largest 
steamers  {The  Empress),  although  a  few  unfortunates  were 
compelled  to  the  ordinary  obeisances  to  the  demands  of 
Neptune,  we  were  here  again  welcomed  by  our  second  series  of 
devoted  hosts,  and  the  entertainmsnt  in  France  may  be  said  to 
have  begun. 

IV. — Ehtertainment  in  Feance. 
*'  On  the  Calais  pier  were  Mei^srs.  A.  Bi-iill  and  Gottschalk, 
past  Presidents  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France,  and 
several  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  accompanying  Mr.  Channte  and 
Mr.  Pontzen,  who  are  members  of  the  American  Society  nf  Civil 
Engineers,  and  who  had  done  much  to  arrange  for  the  arrival  of 
the  party.  On  their  way  to  the  capital  from  Calais  each  member 
of  the  party  received  a  silver  badge  as  a  decoration,  which  was 
worn  by  everyone  during  the  entire  stay.  Between  Calais  and 
Paris  a  stop  was  made  at  Arques  to  inspect  the  hydraulic  lift 
which  there  replaces  the  use  of  a  lock  for  the  canal ;  but  the 
train  had  to  pass  by  without  stopping  at  the  Harbor  Works  at 
Calais  on  account  of  pressure  of  time. 

On  Friday  the  courtesy  of  permitting  the  engiueers  to  rest 
after  the  journey  without  assignment  of  special  excursions,  was 
a  further  evidence  of  the  considerate  thoughtfulness  of  our  hosts. 

On  Saturday  morning,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Civil  Engineers  of 
France  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Machinery  Palace  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  members  of  the  society  were  presented  to  Mr.  G.  Eiffel, 
President  of  the  French  Society,  and  after  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Eiffel,  and  a  reply  by  Mr.  Chanute,  the  party  were 
escorted  to  the  base  of  the  Eiffel  tower  and  were  taken  in  succes- 
sive lifts  to  the  upper  platform.  On  the  return  to  the  first  stage 
a  luncheon  was  served  in  the  restaurant  Brebant,  at  the  close  of 
which  there  were  further  expressions  of  welcome  from  the  hosts 
and  of  pleasure  from  the  guests.  For  the  afternoon,  members 
of  the  French  Society  divided  themselves  into  seven  groups, 
respectively,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Machinery  and  Spinning,  Iron 
and  Copper  and  Sugar  Works,  Railways,  Electricity,  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  party  were  by  thase  experts  conducted  to  the 
parts  of  the  Exposition  where  the  moat  striking  examples  were 
to  be  seen. 
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On  Sunday,  while  a  number  visited  the  historic  churches  of 
Paris,  a  portion  of  the  party  accepted  the  invitations  to  take  a 
trip  to  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  and  see  the  phiy  of  the  great 
fountains  which  are  in  action  only  upon  that  day. 

On  Monday  morning  there  were  four  groups,  two  to  visit  the 
sewers  of  Paris,  a  third  to  the  Gobelin  Tapestry  Works  and  to  the 
hospital  of  M.  Pasteur  with  its  collection  of  specimens  of  micro- 
biology, and  his  methods  of  inoculation  for  rabies.  The  fourth 
group  had  the  entree  to  the  Paris  Observatory,  to  Pasteur's  Hospi- 
tal, and  to  the  Ecole  des  Mines.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  visits 
planned  to  the  works  of  the  General  Company  of  Paris  Cabs, 
their  laboratory  and  stations,  and  to  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany. There  was  also  an  excursion  this  afternoon  to  the  Com- 
pressed Air  Works  of  the  Parisian  Compressed  Air  Company, 
employing  the  system  of  Mr.  Popp.  At  the  close  of  this  latter 
professional  visit  an  entertainment  was  given  to  a  few  of  the 
party  by  the  president  of  that  company  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  two  visits  in  the  morning,  the  first  to 
special  points  of  interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  the  second  to 
the  Sewage  Works  at  Gennevilliers  and  the  Sewage  Fanu.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Historical  Museum  of  the  City  of  Paris,  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Metiers,  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  all  included.  On  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  a  complimentary  dinner  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Henry  R 
Towne,  President  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  by  the  latter  body  as  a  recognition  of 
their  indebtedness  to  his  energy  and  capacity  in  presiding  over . 
the  interests  of  the  joint  party. 

On  Wednesday  visits  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  City  Hall,  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  with  its  antiquities,  the  National  Library,  and  the 
National  Manufactory  of  Sevres  china  filled  up  the  day.  In  the 
evening  a  general  meeting  of  the  excursionists  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  French  Civil  Engineers,  for  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions expressive  of  their  indebtedness  for  all  that  the  French 
hosts  had  done  ;  these  also  are  reproduced  in  the  sequel  In 
addition  to  the  provision  of  the  elaborate  programmes,  the 
entire  building  of  the  Civil  Engineers  had  been  put  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  visiting  guests,  and  they  were  asked  to  make  use  of 
it  during  their  stay  as  a  headquarters. 

On  Thursday  M.  Paul  Decauville  aine  invited  the  party  to  visit 
his  railroad  works  at  Petitbourg,  and  in  the  evening  a  favored  few, 
by  invitation,  occupied  t^e  private  box  at  the  Grand  Opera  which 
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is  set  aside  for  the  President  of  the  Bepublic  M.  Cornet  was 
not  himself  present,  but  was  the  instigator  of  this  enjoyable 
courtesy.  He  had  also  given  an  aadience  to  a  select  deputation 
at  his  palace  in  the  Champs  Glysees,  and  a  aiDular  attention  vas 
shown  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  whose  position  corresponds 
somewhat  to  that  of  the  Mayor  of  an  American  city.  There  was 
also  an  address  delivered  to  the  party  in  the  City  Hall  by  repre- 
sentative gentlemen  selected  from  the  French  House  of  Deputies, 
and  at  its  close,  after  an  eloquent  response  by  Mr.  De  Garay  of 
the  visiting  engineers,  a  little  luncheon  was  served  in  the  ante- 
room. 

On  Saturday  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  France,  Mr. 
Yves  Guyot,  gave  a  ball  at  which  it  was  the  intention  that  s 
large  number  of  the  visiting  members  should  be  present,  and  the 
regular  musicale  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  palace  of  President 
Carnot  was  also  made  an  occasion  for  a  further  courtesy. 

On  Monday,  June  30th,  the  party  planning  to  extend  its  jout^ 
ney  by  a  visit  to  those  points  in  Germany  whii.>h  had  lieen  put 
at  their  service  by  courtesy  of  German  hosts,  kft  Paris  for  the 
Rhine.  Quite  a  number  of  others,  however,  remained  in  Paris, 
and  already  a  small  number  had  found  it  necessary  to  begin 
tlieir  journey  homeward.  Special  reference  should  be  made  to. 
the  courtesies  which  were  enjoyed  in  Paris  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Eiffel,  Mr,  Briill,  and  Mr.  de  Dax,  the  Secretary  or  General 
Agent  of  the  French  Society  of  Engineers. 

v.— The  Entebtainment  in  Germany. 

At  the  close  of  the  stay  in  Paris,  the  invitation  to  make  the' 
trip  in  Germany  was  conveyed  to  the  party,  both  by  letter  and 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  E.  Schroedter.  There  were  only  about 
forty  of  the  engineers,  with  their  ladies,  who  left  the  station 
of  the  Northern  Railway  on  their  way  to  Aii  La  Chapelle. 
Others  had  gone  to  Liege,  others  to  Brussels,  and  a  few  to 
Stenay. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  party  visited  the  Bothe  Erde  Works, 
one  of  the  mast  profitable  of  the  basic  Bessemer  establishments, 
and  after  making  the  round  of  the  works,  a  collation  was  served 
in  the  office  building,  with  speeches  both  by  the  Engllsii  and 
German  linguists. 

From  here  they  went  to  the  Zinc  and  Lead  Works  at  Stolberg. 
This  was  a  carriage  drive,  and  while  the  gentlemen  were  enjoy- 
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ing  this  hospitality,  the  ladies  were  taken  in  charge  by  Mr. 
Parker,  the  American  Consul  at  Aix  La  Chapelle,  who  conducted 
them  around  to  points  of  interest  in  the  venerable  town. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  combined  parties  reached  Dusseldori 
Wednesday  morning  the  party  inspected  the  double  shaft  of  the 
Colliery  ZoUverein,  and  after  luncheon,  tendered  by  the  Messra. 
Hanniel,  the  party  left  for  Galsenkirchen. 

At  Galsenkirchen  the  party  divided  itself  into  two  groups, 
one  putting  itself  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Theodore 
Moller  and  Hiissener,  to  inspect  the  coal  distillation  at  Bolnke, 
and  the  second  group  visiting  the  Works  Schalkengruben  and 
Hiitten  Verein,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  Burgers,  the  Gene- 
ral Manager.  A  small  group  went  also  to  Oberhausen  on  the 
Buhr.  The  last  two  were  blast-furnace  plants,  steel  works,  and 
rolling  mills. 

Beturning  to  Dusseldorf,  a  Conversazione  was  offered  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  by  the  Bezirksverein  of  the  German  Engi- 
neers of  the  Lower  Bhine.  A  welcome  was  given  to  the  party 
by  Mr.  B.  M.  Darlen,  to  which  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  of  the  Socie^ 
responded.  An  alfresco  meal  was  served  at  long  tables.  An 
invitation  was  given  the  party  also  by  Mr.  Herbertz  to  visit 
Cologne. 

After  supper  an  illumination  was  enjoyed,  and  the  party 
returned  to  the  ball-room  for  a  dance. 

On  Thursday  the  party  left  for  the  Bhine  Steel  Works, 
Miderich,  near  Buhrort  Besides  there  was  one  to  visit  the 
forges,  rolling-mills,  foundries,  cast-steel  works,  coke  ovens,  coal- 
mines, furnaces,  and  gas-engines,  at  least  twenty-five  establish- 
ments sending  invitations  to  the  party.  On  both  the  Dusseldorf 
days,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  on  professional 
matters  intent,  the  ladies  enjoyed  visits  to  famous  art  galleries 
of  that  city,  visiting  also  some  studios  of  the  artists  themselves. 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  a  complimentary  banquet  was 
given  by  the  iron- masters  and  colliery  proprietors  to  their 
American  guests.  The  hall  was  profusely  decorated,  and  the 
first  toast  was  the  Emperor  and  President  At  the  close  of  the 
banquet  there  was  dancing. 

On  Friday  an  early  start  was  made  to  Cologne,  admitting  of  a 
visit  to  the  great  cathedral,  and  from  there  to  Coblentz  by  the 
train,  where  the  party  were  oflBciaUy  received  by  Herr  Spaeter, 
an  oflBcial  of  the  city. 

The  party,  by  this  time  numbering  two  hundred,  were  diiTen 
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in  carriages  to  the  castle  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  the  widow  of 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I. 

A  deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Oberlin  Smith,  Walter 
Wood,  and  Charles  Kirchoff,  were  affably  received  by  the  Em- 
press, addressing  them  in  EnglisL  The  party  were  thereafter 
conducted  through  the  castle  and  the  private  gardens,  into 
which  latter  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  By  invitation 
of  the  Empress,  a  collation  was  spread  in  an  adjoining  garden. 

After  this  visit  they  were  taken  to  the  wine  cellars  of  Messrs. 
Deinhard  &.  Co.,  and  investigated  the  product,  as  it  appealed  to 
more  than  one  of  the  senses.  Here,  again,  was  call  for  addi- 
tional oratorical  effort. 

Driving  thence  to  the  Bhine,  a  special  chartered  steamer, 
decorated  with  flags,  carried  the  party  down  the  stream  to  Koe- 
nigswinter.  Thence,  by  rack  road,  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Drachenfels,  where,  again,  a  banquet  was  served,  with  more 
speeches.  Returning  to  the  steamer,  the  party  sailed  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  reaching  that  city  at  one  o'clock.  On  the  way 
salutes  were  interchanged  between  the  steamer  and  industrial 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  in  many  cases,  illuminations 
and  fireworks  marked  the  residences  of  the  interested  hosts. 

At  Cologne,  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  boat-bridge  were  illu- 
minated, thousands  of  people  being  attracted  to  visit  the  trium- 
phal march  of  the  Engineers  from  the  boat  to  the  station.  The 
party  scattered  at  the  close  of  this  day's  entertainment 

There  had  been  a  most  cordial  invitation  given  to  the  party, 
by  the  Midland  Railway  of  England,  to  visit  the  shops  of  that 
company  at  Derby  before  they  left  for  the  continent.  The  pres- 
sure of  other  invitations,  however,  made  it  impossible  to  accept 
this  courtesy  previous  to  the  20th  of  June,  and  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that,  on  the  return  from  London  to  Liverpool,  those  of 
the  party  sailing  July  24:th  should  stop  at  the  Midland  Shops, 
on  their  way  northward. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  who  assembled  at  the  St  Pancras 
Station  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  22d.  On  their  arrival 
at  Derby  a  luncheon  awaited  the  party,  and,  after  luncheon,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  speeches,  they  were  taken  through  the  shops 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Noble,  the  Chairman,  and  certain 
Directors. 

VI. — The  Return  and  Conclusions. 

The  party  returned  in  small  detachments,  at  their  individual 
convenience,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August    A  very  few 
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of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  remain  for  further  travel  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September.     The  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  able  to,  chose  their  passage  homeward  by  the  faster  ships 
of  the  Inman  Line,  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  being  driven 
through  the  water  at  the  speed  of  a  freight  train,  and  to  study 
the  working  of  a  twin-screw  vesseL     The  recommendation  of  an 
interested  member  of  the  party  was  carried  out,  by  which  the 
engrossed  resolutions   and  illuminated  addresses  were  photo- 
graphed in  London,  and  copies  of  these  photographs  have  been 
given  to  the  four  engineering  Societies  participating  in  the  trip. 
On  the  20th  of  July,  in  London,  a  most  enjoyable  little  re-union 
was  held  in  the  form  of  a  small  dinner,  the  particular  occasion  of 
the  assembly  being  the  presentation  to  Mr.  James  Forrest,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  of  a 
handsomely-chased  and  inscribed  loving-cup,  a  presentation  from 
the  American  Engineers,  and  expressive  of  their  recognition  of 
all  that  he  had  done  for  them  and  their  ladies  during  the  stay  in 
London.     The  insciiption  on  that  cup  was  as  follows: 

Presented  to 
JAMES  FOEREST,  Esq., 

OF 

The  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers 

By  the  Joint  Party 

of  American  Engineers 

Visiting  Europe 

1889 

in  heartfelt  remembrance 

of  his 

efforts  and  success 

in  bringing  about  the  visit  of  that  party  to  England 

and  in  grateful  memory  of  those  delightful  days 

between  June  5th.  and  20th  1889 

so  filled  with  associations 

of  enjoyment  and  of  pleasurable  companionship 

with  brother  Engineers 

in 

the  old  country. 
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At  the  same  time  a  goblet  of  masBive  silver  was  presented  to 
Mr.  tTames  Dredge,  of  London,  by  the  same  group,  in  recognition 
of  all  that  his  tact  and  energy  had  done  for  the  party,  in  arrang- 
ing in  advance  for  the  reception  which  the  party  had  enjoyed. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  give,  even  to  the  tourists, 
any  adequate  idea  of  how  much  had  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dredge, 
and  how  much  had  been  done  before  the  details  of  the  excorsioii 
passed  into  Mr.  Porrest's  hands.  It  was  thorongbly  appre- 
ciated by  the  officers  conversant  with  the  matter,  and  it  was 
felt  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  only  in  some  snch  way  as 
this  could  they  convey  to  these  gentlemen  their  appreciation  of 
the  thought  and  care  which  had  been  necessary  to  make  so 
great  an  undertaking  so  great  a  snooess.  The  insoription  on  Mr 
Dredge's  goblet  was  as  follows : 


TO 

JAMES  DBEDGE,  Esq., 

by  the  jornt  party  of 

American  Ehodteebs 

visixiNQ  Europe. 


In  recognition 

of 

his  labour  and  thought 

in  planning  and  arranging  the  det^la  of 

their  visit  to  England  and  Paris 

which  has  been  so  signally  successful 

and  which  will  be  not  only  a 

pleasant  memory  of  professional  profit 

but  also  of 

warm  personal  affection 

and 
International  fellowship. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  photograp liters  among  the  party, 
who  have  brou{^ht  home  with  them  many  interesting  souvenirs 
of  their  trip.  In  addition  to  these  unofficial  reproductions, 
several  of  the  hosts,  haviug  the  groups  photographed  for  them- 
selves, have  thus  also  preserved  most  enjoyable  mementoes  for 
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their  \48iting  guests.  There  has  also  been  compiled  in  the 
rooms  of  the  society  a  scrap-book  which  embodies  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  documents,  programmes,  invitations,  etc, 
which  were  accumulated  during  the  various  visits.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  exacting  labors  entailed  upon  Mr. 
Chas.  Kirchhofl^  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Bond,  members  of  the 
society,  who  acted  in  succession  as  secretaries  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  of  the  party.  The  demand  on  their  time,  tact, 
and  good-nature  was  veiy  heavy,  and  sometimes  the  burden  of 
clerical  labor  precluded  their  participation  in  excursion  or  enter- 
tainment. There  was  work  enough  to  have  made  it  worth  while 
for  the  party  to  have  brought  with  it  a  clerk  under  salary,  to  do 
what  these  gentlemen  had  to  do  without  other  recognition  than 
appreciative  regard  from  those  who  understood  what  their  sacri- 
fices were. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
feel  that  upon  them  will  rest  the  burden  (which  they  will  most 
delightedly  undei^take  to  carry)  of  attempting  in  some  manner  to 
return  the  courtesies  which  have  been  received,  should  a  similar 
body  of  trans-Atlantic  engineers  ever  arrange  to  pay  a  similar 
visit  to  this  country.  It  is  also  with  the  desire  to  let  it  be  more 
generally  understood  what  is  the  extent  of  this  obligation  upon 
American  engineers,  should  this  contingency  come  to  fruition, 
that  tliis  appendix  has  been  penned. 

VII. — Addresses  and  Kesolutions. 
The  Executive  Committee  chosen  at  Liverpool  was.as  follows: 

JOINT  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

OF 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ENGINEERING 

SOCIETIES. 

EUROPEAN  TOUR,  1889. 


Honorary  Chfitrman. 
D.  J.  WnrrrEMORE,  Past  Picsideot  A.  S.  C.  E. 

Chairman, 
Henry  R.  Towne,  Prehident  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  8.  C.  E,  Mem.  1.  M.  E. 

O.  CiiANUTE,  Past  President  A.  S.  C.  E. 

C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Vice-PreMdeut  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 
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Prop.  F.  R.  Button,  Secretary  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

William  H.  Wiley,  Treasurer  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  B.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  R, 

A.  Dempsteb,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

William  Kent,  Vice-President  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

James  Archibald,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

S.  W.  Baldwin,  Manager  A.  S.  M.  E. 

Clark  Fisher,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

J.  T.  Hawkins,  Mana^^er  A.  8.  M.  E. 

Dr.  Herbert  Q.  Toreey,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. ' 

Georob  M.  Bond,  Manager  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E. 

William  Forsyth,  Manager  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

Oberlin  Smith,  Mem.  A.  S  C.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  M.  E..  Mem.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

E.  V.  D*Invillier8,  Meoi.  A.  I.  M.  E. 

Treasurer. 
Alpked  E.  Hukt,  Vice-President  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.,Mem.  I.  &  S.  Inst. 

Honorary  Secretary, 
C.  E   Emery,  Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A,  I.  M.  E. 

Secretary, 
Charles  Kiecohoff,  Jr.,  Manager  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Mem.  A.  S.  M.  E. 

Note.— Abbreviations:  A.  S.  C.  E.  repreeent  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  A.  S.  M.  E., 
American  Societ}'  of  Mechanical  En^neerr) ;  A.  I.  M.  E.,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

At  the  London  re-union  in  the  theatre  of  the  Institution,  of 
Civil  Engineers  the  address  presented  to  the  visitors,  engrossed 
and  illuminated,  was  as  follows : 

To  THE  Presidents  of  the  American  Societies  of  Civil,  Mining,  Mechan- 
ical, ANp  Electrical  Enoikeebs  : 

We,  tlie  Pre.-ident,  Past  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Merobeisof 
Tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  acting  on  this  occasion  botli  for  ourselves  and 
tlie  various  bodies  of  engineers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hereby  tender  to  you  as 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  several  engineering  societies  of  America, 
a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  this  country,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunities  to  publicly  acknowledge,  and  as  far  as  possible  reciprocate,  the 
manifold  courtesies  which  for  many  years  past  have  been  lavished  on  British 
engineers  visiting  the  great  Republic. 

It  is  a  source  of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  receive  you  w 
we  are  here  in  the  home  of  the  parent  of  all  the  duly      ns 
societies  of  this  kingdom.     The  as.<:ociation  of  all  the 
England  into  one  body  for  their  common  advantage  ori|        lou  v 
of  the  fatliers  of  the  profession  :  it  was  not,  howei 
after  his  douth,  viz.,  in  1817, — well-nigh  three-q  rs 

the  present  institution  was  actually  formed. 

Telford  l)ecume  its  president  in  1820,  and  r< 

under  which  it  has  ever  since  flourished.  i         1  tc 
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to  state  tbat  our  institution  now  comprises  (Inclading  the  class  jof  stadents) 
upwards  of  5,700  members,  and  is  lar^^ely  adding  to  its  membership  eyery  year. 

Although  the  civil  engineers  act  as  hosts  in  your  reception,  the  seyerml  engin- 
eering bodies  of  the  country  are  associated  with  as,  and  others  oatside  the  pro- 
fession join  in  tlie  welcome,  and  have  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  endeavors  to 
secure  your  comfort  and  gratification.  Foremost  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the 
permission  given  by  Her  Most  Giacious  Majesty,  the  Queen,  for  you  to  iniipeet 
her  royal  palaces  and  domains  at  Windsor  and  in  the  metropolis.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  place  on  record  the  very  exceptional  and  profound  fact  that  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  have  been  pleased 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  reception  committee  the  use  of  the  ancinnt  and 
noble  Guildhall,  in  order  that  we  may  entertain  you,  in  accordance  with  old 
English  custom,  at  a  festival  dinner  therein. 

The  leading  railway,  gas,  and  water  companies  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
exerci^ing  hospitality  ;  nor  Lave  private  individuals  been  lacking  in  the  earnest 
dej>ire  to  add  to  your  gratification  whilst  in  our  midst. 

It  would  be  superfluous  and  presumptuous  to  enlarge  on  the  professional  merits 
of  American  engineers.  Their  great  works  and  clever  inventions  have  pas.^-ed  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  technical  appreciation,  and  have  become  of  world-wide 
celebrity.  We  feel  justified  in  regarding  the  influence  of  you  and  your  prede- 
cessors as  one  of  the  principal  factors  which  have  raised,  with  anexampled  rapid- 
ity, the  modest  republic  of  George  Washington  to  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  great  diflScalties  presented  by  Nature, 
and  until  recently  with  comparatively  limited  means  and  limited  appliances,  has 
been  solved  by  American  engineers,  and  the  solution  has  left  its  mark  upon  the 
character  of  the  nation. 

With  a  population  about  double  our  own,  and  a  territory  stretching  between 
oc^n  and  ocean,  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west,  not  speak- 
ing of  its  extent  from  north  to  south,  distances  haye  been  conqaered  by  your  vast 
system  of  railways  on  a  scale,  the  magnitude  of  which  we  have  no  experience. 

We  trust  that  all  the  arrangements  made  for  your  visits  to  some  of  the  most 
important  public  works  in  this  kingdom  will  be  successful,  and  acceptable,  and 
hope  you  may  carry  buck  pleasant  recollections  of  your  visit  to  this  country. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seal,  this  ISili  day  of  June,  1889. 

John  Goods, 

President 

J  AS.   FOBRBST, 

Secretary, 

At  the  official  re-union  of  the  party  at  the  close  of  the  London 
stay,  the  following  series  of  resolutions  were  presented  and 
passed.  The  addresses  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  to  the  Queen  w^re  engrossed  and  illuminated  handsomely ; 
the  rest  were  engrossed,  but  not  illuminated : 

To  THE  President,  Council,  and  other  Membebs  op  the  iNSTrrimoH  OF 
Civil  Engineers  : 

Th('  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprisintf  Members 
oi'  ihe  Am«'r<(ran  Society  ot  Civil  Engineers,  the  Aiuericau  Society  of  Mechanical 
Enr^iiieeis,    the   American    Institute  of   Mining  Engiaeer.-*,   and  the  Americau 
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Institute  of  Electrical  Engineen  to  their  lioata  in  Loudon  :    To  ihe  Preddent, 
Council,  and  uther  Afeuibers  of  the  Inaiitulioo  ot  Civil  Bngineere  : 

A  OREETISG. 

Tlie  members  of  the  visiting  party,  almoai  oTerwLelmed  by  the  cordislity  of 
the  receptiriQ  orcorded  to  them  by  iheir  brother  Eugineen  ot  the  TJutted  King- 
dom, deeply  rognizant  of  tlie  personnl  obligation  under  which  the  bospiialltiea, 
HO  widely  and  so  cnrdially  eitroded,  have  placed  them,  appreetatlug  most  wannly 
the  welcome  which  those  hospiialitiea  implied,  and  realizing,  above  all,  the 
seotimeiita  of  iatemational  friendship  and  good-will  on  which  they  rest,  tender 
this  greeting  in  Tetarn,  as  a  Blight  token  ot  their  apprecialion  and  esteem. 

They  rtC'gnize  especioily  ttie  priiniptnesa  wiih  wLlcli  all  « 
their  ri-cepti'in  were  conceived  ;  tlie  thorough i less  wiih  ■ 
matured,  and  the  efficii'ocy  with  which  every  detail  waa  ca 
Mght  and  citre  thus  eserciBed  cijninbnted  greatly  tn  the 
Tarioiis  teEtivities  and  eIl;a^^io□H.  deepened  the  obll^aiii 
their  hoptJ,  and  will  ever  cnmrntnd  their  adrairniion  a 
unusual  degree  their  ability  to  orgatii/,<'  ntid  tri  f-ycnili;. 

Foremost  among  the  many  acts  of  welcome  for  which  they  desire  to  exptvfu 
ilieir  thanks,  muist  be  mentioned  the  special  pennifsion  given  by 

Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Qaeen, 
for  tlie  inspection  of  her  royal  palaces  and  domains  at  Windsor,  and  tn  the 
metropolis,  an  act  consistent  with  a  long  series  of  others  from  the  same  source, 
indicHtive  of  that  cordiality  nod  good. will  between  the  two  hmnches  ot  the 
Anjilo-Saiiin  race,  which  it  is  equally  the  intereitt  and  the  desire  of  both  to  see 
maintained  and  made  secure. 

They  desire,  also,  thus  10  record  their  sense  ol  obligation  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Conniioii  Council  for  the  high  compliment  implied  in  their  aanetlon  of  the 
use  ot  the  Oulldhall,  for  ihe  dinner  given  to  the  visitors  by  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Eiijfineers,  the  13lh  of  June,  1889. 

'J'o  their  hosts  on  that  occa>i'in,  the  President,  Council,  and  other  Members  of 
the  Instltniion  ot  Civil  Engineers,  tliey  desire  to  express  their  most  cordis]  and 
hearty  thanks  for  the  magnlGccnt  hospitality  extended  lo  them  on  a  pcale  and 
amidst  snrronndingB  without  precedent  in  the  long  record  of  fraternal  gather- 
ingrt  ot  Engineers,  and  constituting  sn  event  vrbich  will  not  only  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  participating  In  It,  hut  which  will 
also  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  whoee  members  were 
the  guests  ot  the  occasion. 

They  beg  also  to  convey,  throunrh  ili«  Instlintion  of  Ovil  Enf^neera,  their 
hearty  thanks  10  the  Trustees  of  Public  Works,  and  the  offlcera  of  numerons 
corporntions  and  firms  who  e  works  were  opened  to  the  visllora  tor  their 
instiectiuu,  and  tlie  courtesies  and  attentions  received  from  those  whose  hoi>pltal- 

Fiuallr,  the  joint  party  of  American  Engineeis  visiting  Europe,  individnally 
and  as  members  of  the  several  organ ixationx  10  which  they  belong,  unlie  wiih 
more  cordiality  tlian  liiey  tan  find  words  to  flltingly  exproas  In  the  wish  that  the 
MembiTfl  ot  ihc  Inaiitntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  nud  ot  the  englpeering  tralernity 
of  the  Uniicil  Ivin^dom  should  reciprocate  ihK  present  visit,  by  coming  to  America 
either  colled  ivoly  nr  individunlly,  a-'Surin^-  all  who  may  so  come  nt  a  warm  wel- 
conie,  and  of  every  fad!iiy  for  visiting  such  places  ol  onginc'tiing  or otliorinterwis 
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an  they  may  dt^sire  to  visit,  and  recordiDg  here  the  hope  that  this  taggestioa 
may  be  generally  and  speedily  accepted. 

On  belialf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 
D.  J.  WiiiiTEMORK,  Past  President.         Henry  R.  Towne,  PreHdent. 
C.    E.    Emery,    Chairman    Committee    F.    R.    Hutton,   Secretary   Am,    Soe. 

Am,  Soc,  CivU  Engineers,  Meclianical  Engineers. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-President.  Elihu  Thomson,  President. 

C.  KiBcuHOFF,  Jr.,  Am.  Inst.  Mining    Jesse  M.  Smith,  Am.  Inst.   EUctrieal 
En  gi  fleers.  Engineers, 

London  ,  June,  1889. 

Addrkss  to  Her  Brittanic  Majesty. 
To  Victoria. 

By  the  Grace  op  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  asd 

Irrland,  Qurrn,  Defendeb  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India  : 
May  it  please  Your  Gracious  Majesty  : 

We,  the  Members  of  the  American  Societies  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Mining 
Engineers,  now  visiting  England  with  our  wives  and  daughteri*,  the  ^aesti^, 
while  in  Loudon,  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  deeply  grateful  to  Vc»ar 
Majesty  for  the  unusual  privileges  so  graciously  extended  to  us  by  your  royml 
command,  whereby  we  have  been  permitted  to  view  the  royal  doma'ns  In 
\ViDd.sor,  and  the  royal  palaces  in  London,  hereby  unite  in  this  brief  record  of 
our  grateful  thanks. 

We  shall  ever  remember  this  act  of  royal  and  international  hospitality  which 
we  are  not  vain  enough  to  appropriate  to  ourselves,  but  in  which  we  recogulM 
another  of  the  many  expressions  of  kindnesH  and  good-will  which  your  Majesty 
has  ever  been  pleased  to  extend  to  that  younger  and  larger  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  whose  home  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Praying  for  a  long  continuance  of  that  reign  which  is  the  brightest  and  the 
trreatest  in  the  annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  that  your  Majesty  may  have 
many  more  years  of  health,  prosperity,  and  peace, 

We  are  now  and  ever  Your  Majesty's  most  grateful  well-wishers,  whose  8l|r- 
natures  are  liereunder  subscribed  at  London,  this  18th  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1P89. 
on  behalf  of  the  Members. of  the  several  Associations  which  we  reapectfully 
represent  : 

D.  J.    Wuittemore.    Past  President    Henry  R.  Townb,  PrewUnt  Am,  iktc. 
Am.  Soc.  Cioii  Engineers.  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Alfrei»  E.  Hunt,  Vice-President  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 


To  THE  Liverpool  Reception  Committee: 

Alfred  Wolf.  Esq.,  Memb,  Inst.  Civil  Engineers,  Chairman  of  the  Exeeuiiu 

Committee, 
Geo.  Heton  Daqlish.  Esq.,  M.  E,  Inst.  C.  E.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Henry  M.  West,  Esq.,  M.Inst.  C.  E.,  Hon.  Secretary, 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineets,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanienl 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  herehj 
to  the  Liverpool  Reception  Committee  their  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  hospitaU 
ities  extended  to  the  visiting  party  durins:  their  stay  in  Liverpool,  June  4  to 
7,  1889  ;  they  depire  further  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  care  and 
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rnmpl-  teiiess  witli  which  tlie  orrangementa  f')r  tln^[r  rocepvion  wer«  concwved 
uiid  carried  out,  and  also  of  llie  msgnificcnt  works  of  fngincfring  and  public 
interest  which  it  was  their  priTllego  to  vi?it  uudiir  such  oio'ptioaal  nnd  favorabln 
auspices  ;  they  desire  also  to  eipreee  tlie  liope  ihnt  ii  may  be  their  privilege  at 
9ime  future  time  to  eitend  giiuilar  courtesies  in  Anierica.  to  the  EogSneBrs  at 
Liverpool,  and,  finally,  tliey  beg  to  ciJiiTey,  throujjh  the  Reception  C'onimiltBe, 
their  wBnnest  thanka  to  His  Worship  ilie  Mayor  o(  Liverpool,  E.  H.  Cockson. 
E^.;  to  the  Liverpool  Clubs,  Cooservative,  Reform,  Eichange,  and  PalBClne.  for 
ihe  pririlejce  of  Honorary  Membership  ;  to  the  varioita  Corparationn  and  Firma 
whoae  works  were  open  to  tlie  iaapt-Kiion  of  the  visiting  pany,  and  to  tlie 
general  sabscribera  to  the  Reception  Fund. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  En|;i]i-.'ering  Sooietiea  : 

D.  J.  WiiiTTBMORe,  I'mir  Pret.  Am.  See.  CMt  Englnam. 
Henry  R.  Towsk,  Pr,-«.  Am.  Soe.  Meeh.  Engineera. 
Alfred  E.  Hust.  Vkf-Pret.  Am.  Intl.  Sfiain^  Upgineert. 

LoNDOH,  June.  1830.  ^__ 

To    THE     DlBECTOBS    AND    OFFICERS    Of    TUG    MKItHEV     DOt  KS   AND    HABHOR 

Board.  Liverpool  ; 

The  joint  party  of  American  Enginfrers  visiting  Europe,  romprising-  M«iibers 
of  the  American  Soci'ty  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  An-ericnn  Society  of  Mi'dianiciil 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engin**ra,  beg  to  convey 
berpby  10  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  tlie  Mersey  Dochs  and  Hnrbor  Board 
iheir  lientty  thanks  for  ihe  hoHpiulity  extended  to  the  vlsiiinf;  pirty  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1889,  and  to  record  their  admiration  of  Ihe  giganlic  Engineering  VVorliB 
constructed  and  operated  under  the  management  o[  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Hnrlmr 
Board,  Ducks  exceeding  in  magnitude  any  stiuilar  worlis  la  Europe,  and  witliout 
parallel  of  any  kind  in  America. 

The  visitors  beg  also  to  tender  their  best  IhanliS  tor  ihe  arrangements  «o  wpII 
organized  and  so  efficiently  carried  out,  whereby  their  large  parly  was  conducted 
over  tlie  works  under  such  pleasant  auspices,  and  with  such  little  fatigue. 

Oubebalf  of  the  Joint  American  Socieiies: 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  Font  Prt*.  Am.  Soc.  Citil  Engintrrt. 
Henrv  R.  Townk,  Preii.  Am.  Soe.  Meeh.  Engineer*. 
Alfred  E.  Burt,   Vii-c-Prca.  Am.  Irut.  Mining  Enjiaeert. 

London,  Jun*,  1869. 

To   THE    DiRKCTOllB   AND  OFFICBnS  OK   THE   MSBSEI   RaII.WAT    rOMPANY  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  compriainir  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  S'icletj  of  Mecbauicnl 
Engineers,  and  the  American  luatiluie  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  To  convey 
hereby  to  the  Directors  and  Officeisnf  the  Mersey  HailwayCompany  their  lieart.v 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  tbein  on  June  6.  1889,  on  thi?  oceasion  of  tbe 
visit  of  the  jointpnrty  to  the  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  and  its  connected  plant. 

They  desire  also  to  r<^cord  their  high  appreciation  of  the  professional  skill  and 
ability  shown  in  the  design  and  eieru^ion  of  the  grent  Tunnel  and  Uh  Rnilwuy, 
as  welt  as  in  the  ]>Unt  designed  for  tlie  drainage,  veotilailou,  and  operation  of  the 
Tunnel. 

On  behalf  ot  tlie  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.   ^^'IlITTEMOBE.  Past  Pre*.  Am.  Soe.  CitU  Engiiitert, 
Henry  R.  Tow.n'e.  Pre*.  Am.  Soc.  Meeh.  Bnginrer: 
Ai.KHED  E.  Hu.sT,  Viet-Pre*.  Am.  IitH.  MiiUiig  Knijlarm. 

London,  -htn',  1859. 
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To  Messrs.  Laird  Bros.,  Birkenhead  : 

Tlie  joint  party  of  American  Engineera  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  tlie  American  Society  of  Meckanicml 
Ea.gineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  couTej 
Iiereby  their  mo.^t  hearty  tbunka  to  Messrs.  Laird  Bros,  for  the  privilege  of  viBit- 
ing  and  inspecting  their  most  interesting  works  at  Birkenhead,  the  fame  of  which 
is  international,  and  for  the  opportunity  of  thus  seeing  the  process  of  coustrac- 
tion  wliereby  is  produced  those  modern  wonders,  the  Transatlantic  Liners, 
whose  achievements  have  reduced  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  compass  of 
a  week  or  less. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Liird,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  joint  party 
present  their  compliments  and  respects,  and  beg  to  express  their  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hospitality  extended  during  their  visit  to.Birl^enhead,  which  wlU 
remain  a-^  one  of  tlie  pleasantest  associations  connected  with  their  trip  to  England. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  Pa^  Pre$,  Am.  Soe.  Cml  Engineers. 
Henrt  R.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Mcch  Engineen. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Prcs.  Am,  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 


To  the  Manchester  Reception  Committee  : 

William  Radford,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Ashburt,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Enrope,  comprising  Memlierf 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  ooDvej 
hereby  to  the  Manchester  Reception  Committee  their  cordial  thanks  fir  th« 
hospitality  extended  to  the  joint  party  during  its  vif»it  to  Manchester,  Jane  7, 
1889. 

To  His  Wor.'thip,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  the  visitors  tender  the  awaranee 
of  their  liigli  consideration  and  esteem,  and  beg  also  to  express  their  recognition 
of  the  hospitality  extended  upon  the  occasion  of  the  banquet,  over  which  HIa 
Worship  so  ably  presided. 

To  William  Radford,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Thomas  Ashbary,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  the  visitors 
tender  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  arrangements  so  admirably  planned  and  so 
efflciently  catried  out  to  render  their  visit  to  Manchester  interesting  and  profit- 
able. 

To  the  vaiions  corporations  and  firms  whose  establishments  in  Mancheitter 
were  so  hospitably  opened  to  their  inspection,  the  visitors  also  tender  their 
warmest  thanks,  coupled  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  their  privilege,  in  the  nrar 
future,  to  extend  similar  courtesies  in  America  to  the  Engineers  of  Manchefter. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  WniTTEMonE,  Past  Pree.  Am.  Soe.  ofCitil  Engineers. 
Henry  R.  Towne,  Presl  of  the  Am.  Sje.  of  Merh.  Engineer*, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst,  of  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 


■iju  ^^  *- 
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D  Ofpiceks  of  tsi:  London  and  Nohtbitbstkrn  Bail. 

Sib  Richard  Mooh,  Baht..  CJiairman. 

I.  P.  BicKERKTRTH,  Efiij-,  Dtpvty  Chairman. 

G.  Finlay,  Ebq.,  QeneTcd  Manager. 

F.  W.  VVkhb,  Ee^,  Meeltanitai  Engineer. 

E.  Michel,  Esq.,  ConltMntal  TVnJfc  Suptrintendent. 
The  jiiinl  party  of  American  Enginetrs  visiting  Eqiop«,  compti^tng  Membera 
of  the  AmeriCBD  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Heduinical 
Engineers,  and  tlie  Ameiican  Inatitiite  of  Mining  Engiucera,  b«g  to  conrey  hereby 
to  tlie  Directors  aiid  Officers  of  the  Norlhwestera  Railway  Comjiany  their  hearty 
tliank?  for  the  hospitality  extended  and  courtraies  shown  to  the  joint  pMtj  dur- 
ing thi-ir  ata;  in  Liverpool,  Juiie  4  to  7,  1889,  during  iheir  vialt  to  the  Works  at 
Ctewe,  and  during  tlie  Mveral  loutH  made  by  the  members  of  the  party,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Company, 

Tlie  mpLiibers  of  the  joint  party  desire  especiuily  to  exprpss  their  upprerlalion 
of  the  promptness  with  which  all  the  arrangemeuts  were  conceived  and  org-an- 
i/ed  by  tlie  officers  of  the  Company,  whereby  full  information  concerning  them 
was  communiCBted  to  the  membera  ,.t  the  visillng  party  priorlo  sailing  from  New 
Yiirk,  tliufl  enabling  rhem  to  consider  the  tarioua  plans  during  the  vnyoge.  They 
desire  I',  convey  liereby  their  best  thanke  to  James  Sliaw,  Esq.,  of  Lime  Street 
Siation,  Hi.d  lo  Frederic  W.  Thompson,  Esq..  tlie  Company's  Americrn  Agpni, 
and  his  able  assistant,  Mr  LeTouiei,  tbrougli  whose  efBcient  aid  eveiy  member 
of  the  party  was  enabled  to  obtain  full  information,  and  to  make  arrangements 
f.ir  the  tour  selected. 

The  thanks  ot  the  joint  party  are  also  conveyed  to  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany for  ttie  courtesy  extended  of  complimenlary  transportation  between  Liver- 
pool and  London,  nnd  return,  and  liliewiee  for  tlirf  privilege  of  visiting  the  Works 
at  Crewe,  and  for  the  luncheon  Bohoapirably  provided  there  for  the  visiling  party. 
To  F.  W.  Webb,  Esq.,  Mechanical  Engineer  to  the  Compa.ny,  and  Manager  of 
Ihe  great  Works  at  Crewe,  the  visitors  beg  to  tender  their  warmest  thanks  for 
his  hospitality,  and  to  record  tlielr  high  appreciation  of  his  talents  and  achieve- 
uients  as  an  l'::ngineer,  and  their  admiration  of  the  great  works  with  which  his 
name  bus  hern  po  identified,  the  fnme  of  wliich  extends  throughout  the  world. 

In  present!  ng  these  resolutions  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  the  visitors 
beg  tliat  the  sentiments  herein  eipreased  may  bo  auftabiy  conveyed  to  all  the 
officers  and  suhoidinates  to  wliom  they  are  indebted  for  coCperation  Id  the  plait- 
ning  and  carrying  out  of  the  various  eicursiona,  and  for  other  courtesies  and 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  WniTTEMOEE.  Patt  Pre*.  Am.  8oe'.  OitO  Enginetrt. 
IIknuy  R.  Towne,  Pre*.  Am.  Soe.  Meek.  Engineer!. 
Alfred  E.  Hukt,  Viee-Pre*.  Am.  Intt.  Mining  Enginetr$. 

London-,  .June,  1889. 

ToMii.  F.  W,  Webb,  Meciiasical  Enoinekr  of  thk  Lonooit  um  Nobth* 

westehn  Railway,  Crewe.  England  : 
The  joint  party  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Europe,   comprising  Members  of 
the  Aniericnii  Society  ot  Civil  Engineers,   the  American  Societj' of  Mechanical 
Eugineera,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beff  leave  to  sup- 
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plement  the  exprepsion  of  their  thanks  to  the  London  and  Norihweetern  Railwaj 
Company,  by  a  personal  assurance  to  yourself  of  iheir  appreciation  of  your  own 
cfPoris  to  make  their  viBit  to  England  a  pleasant,  protitablf,  and  memorable  one. 
They  would  CJ)nvey  to  you  in  this  way  their  warm  recognition  of  those  frieodlj 
tlionghts  and  perdoual  efforts  which  have  preceded  the  results  which  they  have 
so  ninch  enjoyed,  and  ask  that  you  will  accept  their  thanks  for  your  own  fhare 
in  bringing  thuHe  careful  plana  into  such  successful  fruition. 

D.  J.  WniTTEMORE,  Past  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Citil  Engineers, 
Henby  R.  Towne,  Pres,  Am.  Soe.  Mech.  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres,  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  Junef  1889.  

To  THE  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Midlakd  Railway 
Company : 

The  j  lint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Memben 
of  the  American  S4)ciety  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engiiieer.s,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
to  the  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  their 
hearty  thanks  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the  Works  of  the  Company  at  Derby,  on 
their  way  from  Liverpool  to  Loudon,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  unfortanately 
pi  evented  by  other  enga^^einents  of  the  visiting  party. 

They  beg  also  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  privilege  extended  to  them  of 
visiting  and  inspecting  the  Goods  Warehouses  of  the  Company,  at  St.  Pancraa. 
and  at  Whitcroas  Street,  in  London,  on  Wedne.-day,  June  19,  1889. 

The  members  of  the  visiting  party  are  especially  grateful  for  the  renewed  boa- 
pitality  tendered  to  them  by  the  Directors  and  Officers,  in  the  offer  of  a  special 
c  >mplimentary  train  from  London  to  Liverpool,  with  provision  fur  viaiiinic  the 
Workshop©  of  the  Company,  at  Derby,  after  their  return  to  Paris.  The  cordiality 
thus  shown  is  consistent  with  the  numberless  acts  of  hospitality  extendetlto  the 
visitors  during  their  stay  in  London,  and  is  accepted  as  another  proof  indicaliT« 
of  the  good-will  and  friend»«hip  between  the  two  nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Party  : 

D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  Pres.  Am,  Soc.  CiHl  Engineers, 
IIenuy  K.  Towne,  Pres,  Am,  Soe.  Meehanical  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst,  MMng  Engineers, 
London,  Jane,  1889.  

To  the  Directors   and  Officers  of  the    Lancashire  and  Tobkphibs 
Kailway  : 

J.  A.  F.  Abpinall.  Esq  ,  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer, 
J.  H.  Stafford^  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Tlie  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Member! 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  oonrey  here- 
by to  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany their  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended  on  Friday,  Jane  7.  1880, 
when  the  party  of  American  Engineers  vi»ited  the  Horwich  Workshops  of  the 
Company  ;  for  the  special  and  elegant  excursion  train  which  carried  them  from 
Liverpool,  and  for  the  handsome  collation  which  closed  the  viiit,  and  for  Um 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  Company's  plant. 
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To  J.  A.  F.  Aspinall.  Baq.,  Cbief  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Companj,  Ihn 
visitors  extend  tbclr  Hpeclal  thanks  for  liia  nntiring  efforts  in  srrsDging  for  the 
excursion,  aod  in  mBking^tUe  inapectioDof  the  Works  iDtereBtint; and  lustrDctive. 
They  desire  also  to  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  tulent  Ktid  i-kill  so 
abniidaiiM}' shown  by  Mr.  Aspiuall  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
plant  ai  HorwicU  ;  in  [he  numberleBS  devices  and  appliances  Introduced  by  bim 
for  tlie  improvement  in  quality  or  for  reduction  in  cost  of  product,  and  iu  the 
high  quality  manifest  in  every  detail  of  the  vork  produced. 

To  J.  H.  Stafford,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  tlie  Company,  the  vlsltoni  also  tender  their 
most  cordial  thanks  for  hi>  maoj  attentions  during  the  visit,  and  for  hu  efficient 
aid  in  rendering  it  interesting. 

The  visitors  beg  also  10  request  that  the  seotlmente  herein  coDveyed  may  be 
duly  commnnicEittd  to  all  the  othei  Officer:!  and  subordinates  to  vhoin  they  may 
be  indebted  for  courtesiee  and  atlentions. 

On  beliair  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittemobk,  Piut  Prts.  Am.  8oe.  Civil  Engiueeri. 
Heshy  B.  Townk,  Prei.  Am.  S-/e.  Meek.  Engijittr$. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Prt*.  Am.  Imt.  Mining  Bnginttn. 

LosDOK,  June,  1889. 

To  S.  B.  Boiir.TON,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Copped  Haij., Tottbbidoe,  Hkstb: 

The  joint  patty  o(  American  Engineers  visitiuff  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  tlie  Amcricdn  Society  of  Civil  Kngineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  Ameiicsn  Institute  of  Miuing  Engineers,  lieg  to  convey 
hereby  to  S.  B.  Boulton.  li^q.,  tlieir  warmeat  thanks  for  the  hospilality  tendered 
to  tliem  in  hia  mott  courteous  invitation  to  witness  the  performance  as  •  pas- 
toral play  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  bj  the  liraiiiaiii;  c-)mpuiiy  nf  the 
Shake." pcare  Readintr  Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Cop|«'d  Jliill,  ou  Smurilnj-.  June 
15,  188H.  The  members  of  the  visiting  party  nlioi-e  privilege  it  na»  m  avuil 
themselreiof  the  invitation  thus  extended  will  ever  recall  the  occasion  with 
moiit  daliglitfiil  recollections,  and  the  other  nienixirs  of  the  par iy  regret  that 
ho-|pitality  in  other  directiona  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  a 
performance  fO  notable  and  unique. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  WniTTEMOBB,  PmI  Pre*.  Am.  See.  CitiO  Engintvr%. 

Henry  R.  Townb,  Pre*.  Am.  Soe.  Meek.  En-jintert. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-l^ei.  Am.  Imt.  Mining  Engineer*. 
LospoN,  June,  1889. 


To  THE  r^RD  BR.issEv,  K.C.B.,  Assoc,  Inst.  C.  E.: 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  oompridng  Membere 
of  the  Anierlcnn  Soiiei;  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  MechaniOHl 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Insltlute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  to 
Lord  Brasscy  their  warmest  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  memljers 
of  the  vi^itlnK  parry,  at  his  residence,  on  Saturday,  June  IS,  1880. 

The  name  borne  by  His  Lordship  is  one  identified  on  both  ddes  of  the  Atlantic 
with  some  of  the  esrlic't  and  greatest  railway  constructions  in  ihe  world,  ren- 
derrd  hnnoruble  in  his  own  person  by  important  publia  service:',  and  in  iMer 
years  aisociatj-d  wiih  tlie  record  of  many  yachting  voyages,  thn  inturest  and 
pleasure  of  whicli  was  made  available  to  thousands  of  readers  throngUoat  th* 
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world  by  one  whose  name  was  thus  rendered  familiar,  and  whose  character  be- 
came respected  and  admired  by  all  the  readers  of  her  works. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henuy  R.  Towne,  Pren,  Am.  8oe,  Meeh.  EngineerB. 
D.  J.  Whittkmore.  Pcut  Pre$.  Am.  Soe.  Civil  Engineen. 
Alfbed  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Prfs.  Am.  Jnst.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  ^889. 


To  THE  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting:  Earnpe,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Enp:ineer9,  the  American  Society  of  Mecbaoical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  here- 
by  their  most  cordial  tliankn  to  the  Baron^'ss  Uurdett-Coutts  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  visiting  party,  at  her  residence,  Holly  Lodge. 
Highgate,  on  Monday,  June  17,  1889,  and  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  thus  extended  to  participate  under  such  exceptional  auspices  in  a 
social  entertainment  which  they  fully  recognize  as  indicatiye  of  cordiality  and 
good -will,  not  only  to  those  who  had  the  honor  of  assisting  therein,  but  also  to 
the  nation  which  they  represent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

D.  J.  Whittemobe,  Past  Prcs.  Am.  Soe,  CivU  Engineen. 
Henbt  K.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe,  MeeJi,  Engineert, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt.  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers, 
London,  June,  1889. 


To  His  Grace  the  Arc£ibt8hop  op  Cantebbuby  : 

Tlie  American  Engineers  now  vi>iting  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Civil  Engineer?,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineer8,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  hereby  to  convey 
their  sincere  and  grateful  thanks  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
his  great  kindness  in  opening  Lambeth  Palace  for  their  inspection,  and  especially 
for  the  personal  attention  so  courteoui<ly  shown  them  by  His  Grace  in  conducting 
them  over  the  Chapel,  and  in  performing  the  heautiful  service  of  prayer  therein. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Hbnby  R.  Towne,  Pren,  Am.  Soe,  Mr  eh.  Engineers. 
D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  Pres.  Am,  Soe,  Citil  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am,  Inst,  Mining  Enginetrs, 
London,  June,  1889. 


.^ 


To  the  Very  Rkv.  G.  G.  Bradley,  D.D.,  Dean  op  Westmikbter: 

The  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  derire  hereby  to  conrey  their 
cordial  thanks  to  the  Very  Hev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  his  thongfatfol 
kindness  in  preparing  for  them  the  beautiful  address  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  their  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  June  18,  1889. 

Furthermore,  they  wish  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  truly  catholie 
spirit  which  thus  holds  out  the  hand  of  the  Church  to  the  great  profeaploB  of 
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enfcineermg,  end  bids  it  Ood-speed  on  its  miaaion  of  promoting  the  olTillzatloD 
of  ihe  world. 

On  bebair  of  t)ie  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henrt  R.  Towns,  Pre*.  Am.  8oe.  Meek.  Enginttrt. 

D,  J.  Whittbmobb,  Pait  Prei.  Am.  3oe.  (XbU  Engintert. 

Alfred  E.  Hdnt,  Vii»-PrM.  Am.  Imt.  Mining  Enginteri. 
'    London,  June,  1889. 

To  TUB    PkB9IUE\T,    COUinTTBB,    AND  MEUBBBB  OF  THE    WHITEHALL    ChVB, 

Wbstminbtee  : 
The  joint  puny  of  American  Engineera  viaiiing- Europe,  comprising  Membera 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mfclianicul 
Engineera,  and  die  American  lastiiuleof  MininftEiigineera,  beg  to  conv^^j  hereby 
to  tlie  President,  Committee,  «Qii  Members  of  llio  Wbiiehali  Club  their  mort 
hearty  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  Hoooiary  MembeteLip  eilended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  visiting  party  durlujt  ihi'ir  slay  in  Londou,  Jane,  1880. 
On  bebalfof  the  Joint  American  Bocietiee  : 

,  Hbnbt  B.  Towmk,  Pre*.  Am.  8oe.  Meek.  Enginttrt. 

D.  J.  Whittehobe,  PattPrt*.  Am.  Soe.  Civil  Engineert. 
Alfbbd  E.  Huht,  Viee-Pnt,  Am.  Intt.  Mining  Engineeri. 
I^KDON,  June,  1889, 

To  THE  Chairmas,  Dikectobs.  and  Officebb  of  the  Qah-Lioht  ahd  Coke. 
COMFASV,  WesTMiuaTEK  : 

Tlie  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Earope.  comprieing  Members 
of  the  AmericHD  Society  of  Civil  EDgin«er)>,  the  American  Society  of  Heolianteal 
Engineers,  and  ihe  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey 
hereby  tbeir  niOHt  beai'ty  tUanlis  to  tlie  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the 
Oas-light  and  Coke  Company,  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  inspecting  their 
most  interentlns  wnrk-t  at  Bechlon,  June  14.  1889,  representing  the  latest  aohleTe- 
naeniB  in  the  field  of  Gas  Engineering,  and  intended  to  maintain  unimpaired  tbe 
value  and  imporience  of  tbe  older  illuminating  sgrnt,  Qas,  in  competillon  with 
its  latest  rival,  Electricity. 

The  visitors  beg  also  to  tender  their  thanks  for  the  hospitality  so  oordiallj 
extended  in  the  luncheon  wliich  closed  their  visit  to  the  Becklon  Works,  and  to 
record  their  appreciation  of  tbe  aiteution  and  courtesies  showa  to  tbem  during 
tbeir  visit,  by  officers  and  emploies  of  the  corporation. 

On  behalf  of  tbe  Joint  American  Societies : 

D.  J.  WHrrTBMOBB,  Pott  Pret.  Am.  8oc.  Civil  EnginMrt. 
Heshy  R.  Towwe,  Pra.  Am.  Soe.  Meth.  Bnginetrt. 
Alfred  E.  Hubt,  Viee-Prei.  Am.  Intt.  Mining  Engineer*. 

London,  Jane,  1889. 

To  TitE  CiiAinuAN,  DiBBCTOiis,  AKD  Officebs  of  the  Gbeat  Wsbtekk 
Railway  CoMrANY  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Members 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mecbuilcal 
Engineers,  and  tbe  .American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
their  uiost  hearty  thanks  lo  llie  Cliainnan,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  tbe  Great 
Westero  Railway  Company  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  tUem  in  tbe  form  of* 
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special  complimentary  train  for  the  conveyance  of  the  visiting  party  from  Londoo 
to  Windsor  and  return,  on  tlie  occasion  of  their  visit  to  the  latter  place,  June  15, 
1889. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies : 

Henbt  R.  Towne,  Pre*.  Am.  8oe,  oflfeeh.  EnyineerB. 
D.  J.  Whittemoke,  PastPres,  Am.  Soe.  Civil  Engineers, 
Alfbed  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  InH.  Mining  JSfngineen, 
hONDOV,  June,  1889. 


To  THE  Chacbman,  Dibectobs,  and  Officers  of  the  LoHDOif  Ain>  South- 
-WESTERK  Railway  CoMPAirr : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  yisiting  Earope,  comprising  Members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  conTer 
hereby  to  tbe  Chairman,  Officers,  and  Directors  of  the  London  and  Soatbweetem 
Railway  Company  their  most  hearty  thanlu  for  the  hospitality  tendered  to  tbe 
members  of  the  visiting  party  in  tbe  form  of  special  complimentary  trains 
from  London  to  Hampton  Court  and  to  Wimbledon,  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  1880. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Meek.  Engineert. 
D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  Pres.  Am.  8oc.  Civil  Engineers. 
Alfeed  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Intl.  Mining  Engineert, 
London,  June,  1889. 

To   THE  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Lomdoh,  Chatham, 
AND  Dover  Railway  Company: 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Memben 
of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineerii,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanietl 
Engineers,  and  tbe  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  conrey 
hereby  to  the  Cliairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  tbe  Londoo,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  hospitality  extended 
to  tliem  in  the  form  of  a  special  complimentary  train  and  boat  from  London 
for  Paris,  June  20,  1889. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  : 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  Mech.  Engineers. 
D.  J.  Whittemobb,  Past  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  OivU  Engineers. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Viee-Pres.  Am.  Intl.  Mining  Engineers. 
London,  June,  1889. 


To  Mr.  William  Forbej^,  Continental  Traffic  Makaobb,  Loitdok,  Chat* 
HAM,  and  Doyeb  Railway: 

Tlie  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  in  Earope,  comprising  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engin* 
eera,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  desire  to  conrey  to  yoa 
their  sincere  recognition  of  tlie  efforts  which  you  have  put  forth  on  their  bebalff 
and  for  their  pleasure  on  the  occasion  of  their  trip,  as  a  body,  from  London  to 
Paris. 

They  appreciate  how  much  of  personal  effort  and  endeavor  ba^  been  expmdtd 
by  yourself  to  secure  for  tbem  the  exceptional  courte.-iet  which  were  enjojed  on 
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this  occKSlon,  and  beg  that  jon  will  acrept  th'iB  eiprsFSloD  of  llirlr  thaukH  as  sn 

attempt  to  acknowledge  their  personal  indebtedness  to  ymx. 

Henri  K.  Townb,  Prei.  Am.  8oe.  Meek.  Ejigiattrt, 

D.  J,  Whittkmoric,  Pa^  Pre*.  Am.  Soe.  dvU  Snginetn. 

Alpbed  E.   Hunt,  Viee-Pret.  Am.  In*t.  Mining  Eagintert. 

To   THK   Chmrmah,    Dirbctors,    and   Offickrs   of   thb   Southbasterk 
Railway  : 
The  joint  part;  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  compriping  Membera 
of  tlie  AmcricBn  Society  of  Civil  Bngineera,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Inxtitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  hereby 
to  the  CbHirmsn,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  SontbeaaterQ  Bail  nay  Company 
their  luoat  liearty  thanka  for  tiie  boapitality  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  vii>- 
iting  party  in  the  form  of  a  complimentary  passage  from  Boulc^e  to  London, 
avaLlal>lH  upon  tlie  occaaion  of  their  retnra  from  Parla  to  Loadan,  after  adjourn- 
ment  and  separation  of  tlie  party  in  tlie  former  city,  on  or  about  July  1,  1^. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Societies  ; 

Henbt  R.  Towkb,  Pret.  Am.  Soe.  Meeh.  Enginwrt. 
D.  J.  Wbtttbmorb,  Patt  Prti.  Am.  Soe.  Civit  Bngineert. 
Ajjtred  E.  Hckt,  VtM-Pret.  Am.  Init.  Mning  Engineers. 

LOKDON,  June,  188B.  

To  TBE  Pkesidbht,  DmacTons,  and  Officers  of  thb  CHBiaa  db  Per  du 
Noi:d  : 
The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  now  Tigitlng  Fiance,  compriRing  Mem- 
bers of  the   American   Society  of  Civil   Eiigineeis,   ihe   Aini-ricon   Socitty  of 
Mechanicnl  Eugineera,  and  the  American  In^^titnte  of  Mining  Ea|riiieer9,  liereby 
convey  to  the  President,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Cliemin  de  Per  du  Nord 
their  most  cordial   tliaoks  for  the  courtesy  atid  hospitality  atiown  in  bringing 
iliem  by  a  spetiul    complimentary  train  from  Calais  to  P«ri>.  on  June  30,  lff89, 
and  a'so  In  the  arrangements  For  their  return  to  Calais. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  SocIeileH  : 

Henrv  B.  Towne,  Prei.  Am.  Soe.  Meeh.  Engimen. 
D.  J.  Whittbmore,  Piitt  Ptu.  Am.  Soe.  dtU  Engineer*. 
Alfred  E.  Hurt,  TieePret.  Am.  In*t.  Mining  Engineer*. 

To  MoNsiEDu  A.  Sabtiaux,  Dirb^or  Gbmbrai.  of  thb  Nobthebn  Railwai 
OF  France,  Paris  ; 
Tlie  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  Is  Europe,  comprising  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Bngineera.  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engin- 
eers, and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  deaire  to  convey  to  yon 
their  sincere  r<>cogniiion  of  your  share  in  securing  for  them  the  excepiional 
courtesies  «liiih  were  enji>yed  by  tliem  on  the  occasion  of  their  journey,  aa  a 
body,  from  London  to  Paris. 

They  bog  lo  assure  you   that  they  have  not  failed  to  realiia  how  greatly  they 
are  indebted  to  you  personally,  and  they  would  eipro-B  their  appreciation  of  the 
labor  end  eSort  whicli  you  have  expended  an  their  behiilf  to  i<ecure  a  result  which 
they  consider  not  merely  n  professional,  but  also  a  niUlona!.  oompliment. 
Hbnkt  K.  Townk,  Pre*.  Am.  Soe.  MerA  Engineers. 
D.  J.  WniTTEMona,  Patl  Pre*.  Am.  Bac.  CieU  Bngiuetra. 
Alfred  E.  Hcmt,  Viee-Pra.  Am.  Intt.  Mining  Engineer; 
London,  Jane,  1889. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Paris  yisit  the  party  assembled  in  the  roomg 
of  the  French  Society,  and  passed  the  following  series  of  reso- 
lutions : 

To  THE  Soci^Tfi  DES  Ino^ieurs  Ciyjls  i>e  Fbakcb  : 

The  joint  party  of  Americau  Eogiueers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Mem- 
berrt  of  tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Societj  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to 
convey  to  tlie  Soci^te  des  Inglnieurs  Ciyilsde  France  and  to  itn  Reception  Com- 
mittee its  most  hearty  tlianks  for  all  the  hospitable  provisions  which  have  been 
made  for  the  visitors  while  in  Paris. 

Beginning  with  a  warm  welcome  upon  landing  at  Calais,  the  members  of  th» 
Reception  Committee  have  not  relaxed  their  efforts  to  secure  favorable  oppor* 
tunities  for  their  guests  to  visit  points  of  professional  and  general  interest,  ancL 
for  all  of  these  they  beg  to  present  their  warmest  recognition. 

To  M.  Gustave  Eiffel,  President  of  the  Soci6t^  and  projector  of  the  SOO-meter* 
tower  which  is  known  by  his  name,  they  beg  to  return  thanks  for  the  visits  of 
special  privilege  to  that  great  and  successful  work,  and  to  express  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  kindly  feeling  evinced  by  these  courtesies,  which  they  may  be  allowed 
to  consider  as  an  attention  not  merely  to  them  as  Engineers  alone,  but  as  citisens 
of  a  sister  Republic  already  under  many  historic  obligations  to  the  older  country. 

To  M.  Brull,  Past  President  of  the  Soci^te  and  President  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  and  to  M.  de  Dax,  the  Agent  General  of  the  SociSt^,  they  beg  to 
express  tlieir  warm  recognition  of  those  labors  which  have  been  so  signally 
successful  in  arranging  the  details  of  their  visit,  and  which  have  helped  to  give 
to  th(  ir  tour  in  France  an  interest  not  merely  professional,  but  also  of  international, 
significance. 

They  beg,  also,  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  social  entertainments  provided 
by  the  Societe  for  the  guest?,  for  the  dejeuner  at  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  for  tbe 
many  other  attentions  which  have  been  shown  to  individuals  of  the  party  during 
their  stny  in  Paris.  They  would  also  tender  their  thanks  to  those  officials  in 
charge  of  works  opened  to  them,  whose  courtesy  has  added  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  their  visits,  and  would  ask  that  suitable  recognition  be 
conveyed . 

And  finally,  they  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  members  of  the  Soci^tSdes 
Ingeniours  Civils  who  may  honor  the  United  States  with  a  professional  visit  in 
the  future,  will  not  fr.il  to  make  themselves  known  to  the  members  of  tbe 
American  Societies,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  reciprocating, 
so  far  as  tbey  can,  the  courtesies  which  have  been  showered  upon  the  risitors 
here. 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Pre^,  Am.  8oe.  Mecli.  Engineers, 
D.  J.  WiiiTTEMORE,  Paet  Free,  Am,  8oe.  CvoU  Engineere, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers. 
Paris,  June  26,  18b9. 


To  THE  PKESIDENT  AND  MfMBERS  OP  THE  CoMIT£  DK  L^EXFOBITIOH  CCfLLECTTYE 

DE  l'Indubthie  du  Gaz  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers,  now  visiting  France,  Comprising  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  hereby 
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conve;  tbeir  tlianks  to  the  Prealdetit  nnd  mp.ntierB  of  theCommilteenf  the  Col- 
lective EiposltinD  of  the  InduBtrie  dn  Oaz  f.M  the  opportunity  to  visit ibulrluier- 
eeting  Plant,  on  June  84,  »nd  for  the  entertainiueiit  on  that  occasion. 

D.  J.  WhtitemOiie,  Pait  Pre*.  Am.  Soc.  Ci^il  Engiiieere. 

Henry  R.  Towse,  Pret.  Am.  Soe.  Mech.  Engiiiefr>. 

Alfred  E.  Hrrar,  Vke-Pra.  Am.  Init.  Mining  Enginerra. 


To  LA  COMFAOKiB  Paribienne  db  l'Aib  CouPRnfft  (SrarfiuE  Pofp)  : 

The  joint  p«tty  of  AmericftD  EnginesTS.  now  vi  si  ling  Franco,  comprising  Ht-m- 
bera  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Euglneeri,  the  American  Bocietj  of  M«- 
clianical  Engiueeni,  and  the  American  Instltnte  of  Mining  EoglQeen,  hereby 
convey  tbetr  hearty  tbanka  to  la  Compagnie  Parialenne  de  I'Alr  Comprini^  and  to 
Le  Baron  Dei>laadea,  President,  and  M.  Victor  Popp,  Dtreetenr,  for  the  prlvilefre 
of  visiting  and  Inspecting  the  very  interesting  Plant  of  the  Company,  and  for  the 
eotertainment  so  hoxpitably  provided  for  their  vlsitora. 
On  bebalf  of  tbe  Joint  Societies  ; 

D.  J.  WHiTrKHOBE,  P(ut  Pre*.  Am.  8oe.  Ciril  Engineem. 
Henkt  B.  Townk.  Pra.  Am.  Soc.  Meth.  Eiigineera. 
Alpbbp  E.  Humt,  Viet-PTU.  Am.  Tntt.  Miiuiig  Eagintrii. 
Pabis,  June,  1880.  

To  MONBiEua  PiUL  De  Cau^tjj^  aifS,  Petit-Boobo: 

The  Joint  party  of  American  Engineers  vlt-iting  Europe,  comprising  Upmbera 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  tbe  American  Society  of  Mrcliaoiral 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Ingtittite  of  Mining  GngloMrj,  be;  to  eoDvey  t  > 
Monsieur  Paul  De  Cauville.  ainfi,  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  visit 
his  interesting  establisbment,  and  tor  the  hospliableentertalDiuent  there  reoeived, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  Friday,  June  26,  1B89. 
Oa  l>ehalf  of  tbe  Joint  Societies  : 

Hehst  R.  Towkb,  Pre*.  Am.  8oe.  Muk.  Bnglaeer*. 
J>.  J.  Whittemore,  Port.  Pre*.  Am.  Soe.  dtU  Engiauft. 
Alfbbd  E.  Hust,  Viee-Prei.  Am,  Intt.  Miniug  Engineert. 
Pakis,  June,  1889, 

At  the  close  of  the  German  visit,  the  following  resolutions  were 
drafted  and  engrossed  like  the  others,  and  were  sent  to  the  re- 
spective hosts  ; 
To  THE  Coal  and  Iron  Masters  of  Westphalia,  thb  Rhbnibb  Pbotinceb, 

The  parly  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Qermany,  comprising  Membera  of 
tlie  Anifrican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Fngineers,  and  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  to  their 
hosts,  the  Coal  and  Iron  Musters  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  I*ioviiiceH,  and 
Luxembourg.  tlieirmOBtcordialtlianks  tor  their  boundless  hospital i^  shown,  and 
the  many  courtosies  extended  to  tliem  daring  their  stay  in  DUsaeldorf. 

They  have  greatly  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  opportnnites  offered  to  visit  the 
greatest  eEtablislimenta  of  Oerniany's  busiest  Indvstiial  section,  and  will  ever 
beat  in  memory  the  delicacy  which  prompted  ilie  tendering  of  a  banijiiet  t^  tliem 
on  their  national  holiday,  July  4,  and  tbe  delights  of  the  trip  on  tLi-  umiderfiil 
Eljine,  on  July  0,  1889.  C.  KiBCHnon-,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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To  THE  NiBDEB  Rheinischb  Bbzirks  Verein  Deutbcher  Inoenieure  : 

The  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Germany,  comprising  Members  of 
tlie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  McHslianicml 
Eng'.neers.  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  convey  bert;by 
to  the  Nieder  Rheinisclie  Bezirks  Verein  Deatscher  Ingenieare  tbeir  moet 
cordial  ihnnks  for  the  hospitalitj  sbown  in  DQsseldorf,  and  paiticulaily  f or  tbe 
enjoyable  Conversazione  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  Ddsseldorf,  July  8,  1889. 

C.  KiBCHHOFF.  Jr.,  iiecretary, 

Tbe  following  resolutions^  of  a  personal  character^  were  also 

prepared  and  forwarded : 

To    Jambs    Forrest,   Esq.,    Secretary  of    the    iNSTrruTioir   of    Civil 
Engineers  : 

The  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  MeiLbcre 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Meclianical 
Engineeis,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  beg  to  oonvey  here- 
by to  James  Forrest,  Esq.,  and  to  bis  staff  of  able  assistants,  tbeir  best  and  moat 
grateful  thanks  for  tbeir  indefatigable  efforts,  continued  throagb  manj  moDtbs, 
and  culminating  in  an  unpn^Cfdentcd  success,  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  American  party  in  England  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Ensineers. 

They  appreciate  that  the  burden  and  responsibility  in  this  matter  rested 
largely  upon  Mr.  Forrest,  and  that  to  bis  forenight,  energy,  and  executive  skill  are 
attributable  in  proportionate  degree  tbe  completeness  and  perfection  of  tbe 
arrangements  for  the  movements  of  the  visitors,  from  tbe  moment  of  their 
arrival  in  Liverpool  till  tbeir  departure  for  Paris. 

The  members  of  the  joint  party,  acting  through  the  officers  of  their  respee- 
tive  organizations,  tender  to  Mr.  Forrest  this  expression  of  tbeir  gratitude,  good* 
will,  and  friendship,  coupled  with  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may,  ere  long,  hare 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  in  America,  and  of  expressing  by  deeds  their  aenae 
of  obligation  under  which  be  has  placed  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Society : 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Prts.  of  the  Am,  Soc.  of  Mech.  Engineen. 
D.  J.  Whittemorb,  Pant  Pres.  Am.  Soc.  of  Civil  Enginetre, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Prei,  Am,  Inst.  Mining  Engineen, 

London,  June,  1889.  

To  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wilet,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Socibtt  op  Mbcbax* 
iCAL  Enoinerrs  : 
Such  of  the  joint  party  of  American  Engineers  now  visiting  Europe  as  are 
Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Sodetj  nf 
Mechanical  Engineerp,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Elngineers,  wi^h  hereby 
to  expresH,  through  the  officers  of  their  respective  societies  repreeentfd  in  their 
Executive  Committee,  their  cordial  thanks  for  and  tbeir  appreciation  of  the  inde- 
fatigable effoitii  of  Mr.  Wiley  in  a;*sisting  to  arrange  for  the  organisatloB, 
transportation,  and  reception  abroad  of  their  party: 

Furthermore,   they  wish  to  heartily  congratulate  him  and  themaelvea  upOD 
the  very  successful  ipsue  of  his  efforts  in  thfir  behalf,  and  upon  the  rojall/good 
lime  they  are  enjoying  in  Europe. 
On  behalf  of  the  Joint  American  Party  : 

Henry  R.  Towne.  Pres.  Am.  8or.  of  Mechanical  Engineen, 
D.  .1.  Whittkmore,  Past  Pres,  Am.  Soc,  of  Civil  Engimeen, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice- Pres.  Am,  Inst,  Mining  EngimMtm, 
London,  June,  1889. 
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Besolvedf  That  we,  the  Members  of  the  American  Societj  of  Ciyil  Engineers 
participating  in  the  European  Trip,  do  hereby  extend  to  Dr.  C.  E.  Emery  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  labors  Incurred  in  arranging  the  matters  required  for  our 
information  and  comfort. 

D.  J.  Whittbmobb. 

Hekby  R.  Townb. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt, 
London,  June,  1889.  and  others. 


Besolved,  That  the  American  Engineers  visiting  Paris  very  highly  appreciate 
the  services  which  Mr.  Henry  Woods  has  been  rendering  unceasingly,  to  pro- 
m  >te  the  success  of  tlieir  visit  ;  and  that  they  recognize  with  their  most  hearty 
thani^s  the  kindness  with  which  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  knowledge  to 
their  benefit. 

D.  J.  WnrrTEMORK,  Past  Pres.  Am.  8oc,  Civil  Engineers. 

Henry  R.  Townb,  Pres.  Am,  8oe.  MeeJianical  Engineers. 

Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice^Pres.  Am.  InsL  Mining  Engineers. 


To  Professor  F.  R.  Hutton,  Secretary  op  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  : 

The  joint  party  of  the  American  Engineers  visiting  Europe,  comprising  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  unite  in  this  expression  of  cordial  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  Professor  Hutton,  for  his  indefatigable  efforts  continued  through 
many  months,  for  tlie  organization  of  the  €  xcursion  party  and  the  perfLKSting  of 
the  arrangements  relating  thereto. 

They  r?cognize  that  the  successful  arra  gements  for  the  transportation  of  the 
party  to  England  were  chiefly  due  to  hU  foresight  and  good  management,  and 
to  his  care  and  promptness  in  the  conduct  of  correspondence  with  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Qreat  Britaiu  and  others  is  largely  due  the  completeness 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  party  on  its  arrival  in  England. 

The  members  of  the  party  desire  also  to  convey  to  Professor  Hutton  their 
sympatliy  in  tlie  domestic  anxiety  which  prevented  his  forming  one  of  the  party, 
aiid  to  express  also  their  sense  of  personal  deprivation  and  disappointment  at  his 
unavoidable  detention,  and  the  resulting  fact  that  the  members  of  the  party 
were  thus  deprived  during  the  excursion  of  the  valuable  assistance  in  organizing 
and  carrying  out  their  plans,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  contributed  by 
Professor  Hutton. 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  joint  party  beg  that  Professor  Hutton  will  accept 
this  testimonial  as  indicative  of  the  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  cordial  good- 
will which  are  felt  towards  him  personally  by  every  member  of  the  joint  party. 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Pi^es.  Am.  8oc.  MeeJianical  Engineers, 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-Pres,  Am.  Inst,  Mining  Engineers. 

June,  1889. 

After  the  return  of  the  party  to  America  the  following  letters 
of  acknowleclgment  have  been  received,  and  which  it  has  seemed 
worth  while  to  print  in  connection  with  the  resolutions  which 
have  called  them  forth  : 
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The  Institution  of  Civil  Enoinkkrs, 
25  Gt.  George  St,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Oct.  7,  1889. 

The  Pbeb.  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enoiksers, 

64  Madison  Ave.,  New  Tork,  U.  S.  A. 
Sir: 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  copies  of  communications  whicli  have  been 

received  from  the  United  States  Minister  in  London,  with  enclosureSy  stmtiag 

that  Her  Majepty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  address  from  the 

different  American  Engineering  Societies,  and  that  the  Qaeen  has  been  much 

gratified  by  the  acknowledgment  you  have  submitted  to  her. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  Fobrbst,  Seeretarg. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

London,  Sept.  24,  1889. 

James  Forrest,  Esq.,  Sec't  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 

25  Great  George  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Sib: 

Referring  to  your  note  of  the  19th  inst..  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  sent  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Qaeen,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Illuminated  Address  fmm 
the  American  Engineers,  in  acknowledgment  of  courtesies  shown  them  in  their 
recent  visit  to  this  country,  with  a  note  to  Lord  Salisbnry  from  myself,  a  copy  of 
whicli  I  enclose. 

I  have  to-day  received  an  answer  from  his  Lordship,  of  which  I  also  enclose  a 

copy  herewith. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servsnt, 

(Signed)  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

Legation  of  the  United  Statbb, 

London,  /Sept.  19,  1889. 
Mt  Lord  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  year  Lordship  that  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
officers  of  the  several  Societies  of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  United  States,  repra- 
seated  in  the  large  party  who  visited  England  last  summer,  to  request  year  good 
offices  ill  submitting  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  an  address  expressive  of  their 
profound  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  kindness  and  attention  extended  to 
them  during  their  visit,  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  signify  my  own  grati- 
fication in  recalling  the  unusual  privileges  extended  to  them,  by  aeceding  to  their 
request. 

I  have  accordingly  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  box  containing'  an  Illnml- 
nated  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  signed  by  D.  J.  Whittemore,  Past  President 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer.^  ;  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Vice-President  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  ;  Henry  K.  Towne,  President  American  Sodeftyof 
Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which  an  office  copy  is  enclosed,  and  to  express  on 
their  behalf  the  hope  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address  may  bs 
ceptable  to  Her  Majesty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  ROBERT  T.  LiHOOLN. 

The  Most  Honorable  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 
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FOBKIGM  Office,  Sspt.  33,  1(j8h.  . 
Sir  : 

1  bave  tbe  houor  to  adcnowledf^  tbe  reretpt  of  yoar  note  of  the  IHh  ln>ji,.  in 
wbich  you  trenamit  ao  addtees  from  the  American  Society  of  Oivll  Engineer*  to 
tlie  Qiteec,  m;  sovereign,  whlcb  I  liave  Irnd  muck  pleaaare  In  forwKrding  to  lis 
high  deatinaUon. 

I  hare  the  bonoi  to  be,  Ma., 

(For  the  Harqnls  o(  BallsbiiTj) 

(Signed)  T.  H.  SuiDBBBOir. 

BoDT.  T.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  die.,  Ac.  die, 

Lboatioh  of  tbb  TTinTBD  Bt/ltkb, 
LoDdoD,  Oa.  4,  1889. 

Sib: 

With  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  10th  and  SSth  alt.,  I  eoclose  herenlth  the 
copj  of  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  the  Foreign  Offlce,  Informing  ma  of 
tlie  Bcceplance  by  Her  Majeatj  of  the  address  tiom  the  Societies  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  the  United  StateB. 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  EoBBRT  T.  LnicoLB. 

Jaubs  Fobrest,  Esq.,  See'j/  to  the  Inttitvtion  of  C'ii-U,  Engineers. 

FOBBIOK  Officb.  Sept.  80,  1889. 
Bik: 

With  reference  to  my  note  of  the  3ftd  instant,  I  have  ttie  honor  to  inform  70U 
tliat  the  Qupen  has  been  gracioaaly  pleaaed  to  accept  the  aiii!ie;B  from  the  Socie- 
ties of  Civil  Engineers  la  the  Uaited  States,  and  that  I  have  rei^eived  Il<>r 
Majesty's  commands  to  request  that  joa  will  express  to  tbe  offltera  of  the  several 
Societies  Her  Majesty's  sincere  thanks  fot  the  same. 

I  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  etc., 

[For  the  Marqnis  of  Selisburr) 

(Signed)  T.  H.  Sandbbbor.    , 

'    RoBT.  T.  Lincoln,  Esq.,  ite.,  £e.,  ite. 

Frou  the  AnciiBisBOP  or  CANTEiiBtmv. 

Lambeth  PiLArs,  S.  E.,  eiA  Aug.,  1880. 
Mt  Deab  Sir  : 

I  am  directed  by  the  Arclibisbop  of  Canterbury  to  aiilinowledne  your  letler  of 
tbe  Ist  inst.,  and  to  convey  through  you  to  the  Joint  Societies  of  American 
Engineers   his  sincere  thanks  for  the  address  which  they  linre  had  the  kindness 

They  ncknowled^ed   an  lionor  done  to  them  on  the  oecasiOQ  of 
L'imbetli  I'alace,  but  His  Grace  feela  that  it  is  he  who  Is  honored  u 

and  apprPciKtion  wbl(;h  they  have  nliowo  ;  and  he  is  gratified  to 
meeting  was  pleasant  10  them  aa  it  was  to  him. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

St.  Clair  Dohai 
James  FounsaT,  Esq. 
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The  Deakeby,  Westminstsr,  S.  W. 

A  ug.  1, 1889. 
My  Dear  Sib  : 

I  liardly  know  how  to  express  sufficiently  the  gratitade  I  feel  for  the  rery 
kind  address  which  I  have  just  received  from  the  American  Eogineers,  wbo(« 
recent  visit  to  London  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  many,  who,  like  myself,  lay  oat- 
side  the  circle  of  their  professional  brethren  in  the  Old  Country. 

I  rejoice  that  I  was  able  to  help  them  and  thcAr  friends  to  pass  an  hoor  under 
the  roof  of  the  Abbey,  with  interest  to  themselves,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  I 
could  have  done  more  justice  both  to  the  associations  of  the  place  and  to  such 
honored  guests. 

It  is  not  easy,  on  such  occasions,  to  take  the  place  of  my  much  loved  pTvde- 
cessor,  but  it  is  always  delightful  to  try  to  carry  out  a  work  that  lay  so  near  his 
heart,  that  of  aiding  all  who  speak  our  tongue  to  appreciate  the  associations  of  a 
building,  which,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  the  common  property  of  us  all. 

I  believe  that  I  am  right  in  asking  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  those  to  wbom 
I  owe  a  document  which  I  greatly  value. 

Very  truly  yours,  G.  G.  Bbadlkt. 

To  Hexry  R.  Townb,  Esq.,  Pren.  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Eh^ 

gineers,  

24  Park  Lane,  W.,  Aug.  9, 1880. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  l^g  to  acknowledge,  witli  grateful  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the  very  kindly- 
worded  address  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Engineering  Societies,  tlie  representatives  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  entertaining  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  London. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bramkt. 
To  Henry  R.  Towne,   Esq.,   Pres,  of  the  American  Society  of  Meehanieai 
Engineers.  

Sbcrbtary's  Office,  WHiTEiTAUi  Club, 

29tA  July,  1889. 

To  Henry  H.  Towne,  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  Amebfcan  Society  op  Mbchaki- 

cal  Engineers. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "Address  of  Thanks"  yoa  have  ao 

kindly  sent  to  our  members,  and  to  inform  you  that  1  have  placed  It  in  the  ball 

of  the  club. 

I  sincerly  hope  that  tliose  of  yoar  members  who  honored  us  with  a  riait^ 

found  the  club  comfortable. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

G.  S.  Bbownb,  Secretary. 

Great  Western  Railway,  GE!f.  Manager's  Office,  Paddingtoh  Statioh, 

l^ndon,  W.,  3d  AuguH,  1889. 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  address  of  thanks  forwarded  to  me  on  the  1st  ultimo,  was  read  to  tlia 

Directors  at  their  last  meeting,  aud  I  am  iustrocted  by  them  to  state  that  tlMj 
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ivere  pleased  to  learn  that-  the  smnf^menis  made  in  conneollon  with  the  visit 
•  <f  tlie  repreamitatWes  of  the  American  EDgioeerlDg  Society  to  Windsor  hftd 
given  Butiafaction  to  those  iotereeted. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Youts  fHitbrolIf, 

(For  the  Geo.  Mgr.) 

A.   BgBB, 
To  Hekbt  R.  Townb,  Ebq.,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  of  MtehatUeal  Engineeri. 


London  and  Northwestern  Bailwat,  Mechaitical  ENoiNSBti's  Oitficb, 

Crewe  Workii,  Septemter  12, 1889. 
Mt  Deah  Sir  : 

I  am  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  the  nddress  jou  have  been  giiod  enouRli  \o  for- 
ward Die  tbtougli  theSerretary  of  our  Jnsttimioii  of  Civil  EngiDBKrB,  having  refer, 
ence  to  tlie  visit  paid  by  your  Societies  to 'these  works  a  sliort  lime  sinco. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  oontribate  in  any  way  towards  ibe  xuccpsa  and  fleasure 
of  the  visit  of  you  and  jout  comrsdos  to  tlils  country,  1  sbali  be  more  than  sati*- 
Bed.  and  the  recollection  of  the  visit  will  always  be  a  pleaHant  one  tn  me. 

With  reference  to  tho  pliotojtrapli  wbicii  was  taki-ii  on  the  occasion,  1  hiiveaeiit 
114  copies,  addressed  to  our  New  Vork  Agi-nt,  Mr.  Burratoni,  853  Broadway,  wilh 
request  that  he  will  have  them  properly  dietribuiud. 

Attached  U  a  copy  of  tlie  letler  which  I  have  enclosed  with  each  photograph, 
asking-  for  an  ackuowledgment.  so  that  I  may  know  they  have  reached  the  per- 
sons for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Yours  fnilhfiilly, 

F.  W.  Webb,  ChUf  Meeitanieal  Enginttr. 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Esu.,  Pre:  Am.  Society  Meeftanieal  Engintert,  64  Madieoa 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  enclosure,  accompauyiiig  Mr.  Webb's  letter  to  Mr.  Town© 
about  the  photographs,  is  as  follows  : 
London  and  Northwestern  Bailwat,  Hschanical  Ekqinbbb'b  OrFiCR, 
Crewe  Works,  Ai^ii»t  9, 1889. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  now  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  copies  of  the  photographs  I  promised,  U  a 
little  memento  of  your  visit  to  these  Works  oo  Jane  7,  1889.  A  post^eard, 
acknowledging  ihe  safe  receipt  o(  these,  will  be  esteemed  a  favor;  or,  what 
would  bu  better  siiH,  if  you  have  a  carte-de-visite  or  oabinet  ^otograph  of  your- 
self, and  would  send  it  to  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  put  it  in  my  colleetioD. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am  yoore  faithfully, 

F.  W.  Wbbb. 

London  and  Bocthwestkiin  Rahwat, 
General  Manaoeb's  Office.  Watsbi/x)  Brcdoe  Btation,  6.  E., 

London,  Augwi  2, 1889. 
Dear  Sib: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "I  f  ' 

can  Engineers  who  recently  visited  Europe,  to  the  ■  ,  D  i 

cers  of  this  Conipnny,  which  I  have  placed  b- 
me  to  stittn  how  highly  gratified  they  are  to  Km       ;1 
Officers  cjiitribiilcd  to  the  couvenieuce  and  c 
were  in  this  country. 

Henry  R,  Towne,  Ebq. 
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MiDLAin>  Railway,  Secrktart'b  OvncfB, 

Derby,  September  17,  1889. 
Dear  Sib  : 

The  Chairman,  Director8,  and  Officers  of  this  Company  have  requested  me  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  from  the  joint  party  of  American  Engineers,  of  the 
address  expressing  their  obligations  for  the  facilities  afforded  them  in  visiting 
the  Locomotive  and  other  Worlds  of  this  Company,  and  for  the  hospitality  tend- 
ered on  that  occasion. 

I  beg  to  a*(8ure  you  that  my  Directors  and  my  colleagues  have  experienced  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  gratification  from  the  visit  of  those  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  engineering  science,  in  a  country  so  closely  allied  to  ourselves  iu  the 
hrotherhood  of  race  and  language. 

We  heartily  reciprocate  your  expressions  of  good-will  and  friendship,  and  hope 
that  the  relations  existing  hetween  the  two  nations  may  always  be  such  as  to 
enable  each  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  other  in  a 
generous  rivalry  in  all  the  arts  which  conduce  to  national  peace,  progress,  and 
unity.  I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Jambs  Williaics,  Secretary, 

IlKNUY  R.  TowNE.  Esq.,  Pres.  of  the  American  Society  ofMech,  Engineen,  W 
Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

SournEABTERN  RAILWAY,  Gbnbbal  Manaoeb's  Officb, 

London  Bridge  Station,  S.  E.,  August  2, 1880. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

.  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  submittting  to  my  Directors  the  resolution  of  the 
tliree  leading  American  Engineering  Societies  visiting  Europe,  expressing  their 
thanks  to  lite  Chairman,  Directors,  and  Officers  of  tlie  Southeastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  facilities  given  them  in  their  recent  passage  l>etween  London  and 
Paris  via  Boulogne  and  Foll^estone. 

My  Directors  desire  me  to  state  that  it  gave  them  very  much  pleasure  to  he  of 
any  s;.-rvlce  to  so  eminent  a  party  of  American  Engineers,  and  will,  at  all  times, 
be  prepared  to  extend  to  these  gentlemen  ail  the  courtesy  and  attention  they  pos- 
sibly can. 

On  the  part  of  the  Officers  of  the  Company,  I  am  desired  to  express  their  thanks 
for  the  kind  acknowledgments  made  to  them,  and,  further,  to  say  that  they  will 
have  very  much  satisfaction  at  any  time  in  seconding  the  desire  of  the  Chairman 
and  Directors  to  make  future  journeys  of  the  American  Engineers  over  the 
Southeastern  Railway  and  its  connections  as  agreeahle  as  possible. 

Yours  faithfully,  Mtlbs  Fbnton,  General  Manager, 

Henry  R.  Towne.  Pree.  of  the  American  Society  of  Mech.  Engineers, 


London,  Ciiathau  and  Doybr  Ry., 

Continental  Manager's  Office,  1 

Victoria  Station.  Pimlico, 

London,  S.  W.,  Aug,  10,  1889. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Mr.  Forrest  has  forwarded  me  on  the  kind  address  of  thanks  which  the  Aiuer- 
iciu  Engineers  have  been  g'lod  enough  t  >  address  to  me  in  return  for  the  little  I 
w.is  able  t  >  do  towards  the  enjoyment  of  their  visit  to  this  country. 

I  take  this  vote  of  thanks  as  an  acknowledgment  of  what  our  Company  has 
done,  as  of  course  I  am  only  the  humble  Instrument  of  a  powerful  corporation, 
and  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  Compauy,  and  on  my  own  behalf  as  well. 
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T  aliall  alTBfs  remember  with  pleasnre  tfae  IntereHting  occaaion  of  ;our  viiiit, 
and  look  forward  to  renewing  the  (riendsLips  ariaing  tbereFrom,  eitlier  I'li  lliia 

side  of  tbe  Atlantic  or  oniFDar  side,  at  An  early  date. 
B«)ieve  me,  mj  dsar  Sir, 

WiiLIAM  FoKBEB,  Cvntinmtai  Managtr. 
Henkv  E.  Towke,  Esq.,  Pr*».  of  the  dmirican  Society  of  Mee/ianifol  Engineers. 
Tax  Oas-Liohtakd  Coke  Co.,  HoRaEFERftv  Boad, 
WestmlDHter,  8,  W.,  38(A  Julif.  1889. 
Dear  Sirs  ; 

Acknowledging  tbe  receipt  of  your  addri-ss  of  ibanltB  in  behalf  of  tlie  Ameri- 
cBii  Engineering  Societies  which  recently  honornd  our  WorliR  w\xh  a  visit,  I  am 
instructed  to  eipte^H  tbe  gratiflcatiou  of  the  Directurs  at  hoviug  been  {lerniilled 
w  t-hare  in  the  enteruiument  of  the  Joint  Socliilie^. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Yours,  faltbtully, 

PuiiLXl'S. 

Til  D.  J.  Whittbmore,  Hrnby  R.  Towrei,  Alfbbd  E.  Udnt,  EettinBEB. 

IIrnrv  R.  Towhe,  Pres.  of  the  American  Boekty  of  MeeAanieal  Enginetra, 
280  Broadway.  N.  Y.  City,  U.  8.  A. 


Copied  Hat.l, 
TOTTBitlDOl,  Uen'tB.,  Bth  Aug.,  1888. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

I  am  iti  receipt  of  the  friendly  cimmunlcatiou  which  you  have  eexA  me  on  bo- 
bull  of  ihe  Joint  Societies  of  American  BuifioeeTB. 

You  are  gouU  enough  to  ea;  that  tbe  party  which  Tisited  Copppd  Hall  on  the 
l&th  of  iuae.  last  have  retnined  a  pleaaitnt  r^llection  of  their  viidt.  nud  1  hug 
to  a^3ureyoa  and  ibem  that  to  meaUo  the  recollection  will  always  be  a  delight. 

It  occurred  to  nie  that  the  repreaentation  of  one  of  tbe  plays  of  ShuUfspeare 
sSiirded  an  appropriate  occasion  upon  which  men  of  our  race,  from  both  sides  of 
tbe  Atlautic,  could  fitly  meet  togetber  in  perfect  anii  loving  aympaihj  ;  for 
Shiik' speare  belongs  equally  to  both  bitinciies  of  oar  great  famify.  And  tbe 
language  in  which  be  wrote,  a  language  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  mora 
potent  as  an  ill!^llument  of  ihe  higher  civilization  and  more  replete  with  fccand- 
ity  n»  the  exponent  of  tbou)i:bt,  of  tesearcb,  and  of  imagination,.  In  every  branch 
of  philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  literature,  than  any  otlier  tongue  which  has 
been  Bpnken  by  mankind  ;  that  glorious  language  is  out  common  iuherilanoe, 
and  should  bold  ua  togi-tber  as  brethren.  EnfflisU-speaklng  oommnnitlea  noT 
c  <n3iitute  a  belt  of  rap  idly -spreading  civitizHtion,  which  encircles  the  world. 
That  they  may  livt  in  the  perfect  amily  end  communion  with  each  other,  and 
further  tbeir  own  best  iuterests  by  helpiugand  not  hampering  each  other  in  that 
mugnifieent  and  unprecedented  development  which  appears  to  be  reserved  tor 
them,  i!>,  I  am  sure,  tlie  beaity  wish  of  all  true  American  patriots,  as  it  Is  the 
sincere  dtsire  of  all  good  men  and  true  iu  the  Eugland  on  this  side  of  tbe  ooean. 
Believe  me  to  ran  , 
Yours 

To  D.  J.  W'niTTEMORE,  Esq.,  Pott  Pret.  of  the  j 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Ksq.,  Pret.  American  Society  of  Meeh.  Engintert. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Tiee-Prt«.  American  InttUvtt  Mining  Engintert. 
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[Translation  of  I/etter  from  Messra.  Eiffel  and  De  Dax.] 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Refresentatiyb  op  the  Visiting  Societies  of  Ek- 

OINRERS  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  reception  of  jour  letter  of  the  4th 
inst. ,  accompaning  the  vote  of  thanks  which  the  American  Engineers  have  been 
kind  enough  to  vote  to  our  Society. 

Permit  me  personally,  and  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  to  express  to  yoa 
how  much  we  are  touched  by  this  testimony  of  the  fellowship  which  is  most 
precious  to  us,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  transmit  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  our 
colleagues  in  America.- 

Be  kind  enough  to  accept  the  expre8sir)n  of  our  most  distinguished  sentiments. 

Q,  EliFFEL,  PreHdent. 
A.  Dk  Dax,  GentrcU  Agent. 

(From  M.  Sartiaux  to  Mr.  Wiley.) 

[A  Translation.] 

Mr.  Wbt.  H.  Wilet,  Mehbeb  op  the  Council  of  the  Joint  Socibtibs  or  Es- 

GINEBBS  : 

I  have  received,  with  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  the  address  whicli  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  me  in  the  name  of  your  Administrative  Council! 

I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  gratifying  terms  of  that  document,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  receive  and  transmit  to  your  colleagues,  v^ith  my  thanks,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  lively  fellow-feeling. 

A.  SARTtAUX,  Engineer-in-Chitf  of  the  Ponte  ei  Chaueeees. 

The  inscription  on  the  ^iece  of  plate  (a  pitcher)  presented  hj 
the  German  party  to  their  principal  host  was  as  follows  : 

The  Ahebican  Engineers 
to 

£.    SCHHOEDTEB,  HONORARY  SECBSrART. 

In  Memory  of  their  Visit  to  DilBAeldorf, 
Jul/ 2  to  6,  1889. 
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Calorimeter^  A  simple *  327 

Cast  iron,  test  of  the  strength  of 187 

Central  support  for  Corliss  engines 829 

Chambered  holes 462 

Cheney,  W.  L.,  A  system  of  worm  gearing  of  diametral  pitch 838 

CiTRYSTiE,  James,  disc,  lubrication 810 

'*  *'  **      electro  motors  for  shops 828 

•*  **  '*      case-hardening  of  steel 823 

Claus-ius,  R.  J.  E.,  memorial  notice  of 842 

Coal  consumption  per  horse  power 50 

Comparative  cost  of  steam  and  water  power 499 

Compound  engines  for  manufactunng  purposes 48 

Compound  engines  for  manufacturing  puiposf s,  dimenaioos  of 61 

Cone  pulleys,  diameters  of 269 

Consumption  of  steam  at  various  speeds 722 
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Cost  of  steam  and  water  power,  comparative 499 

Cost  of  water-power  plant . .  501 

Cost  of  water  horse  power 500 

Couch,  A.  B. ,  memorial  notice  of 882 

Council,  report  of 6 

Counterbalancing  a  locomotive 802 

Count('rbore;  in  cylinders 698 

Cracking  of  steel 434 

Crank,  W.  E.,  disc,  variable  load,  engine  speed  and  internal  friction 188 
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Crane,  T.  S..  disc,  the  piping  of  steel  ingots 592 
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worm-gearing  of  diametral  pitch 8^6 

friction  of  piston  packing  rings 897 

CuEELMAN,  W.  J.,  disc,  bits  of  engine-room  experience 704 

Cromwell's  method  for  cone  pulleys 282 

Crude  petroleum  in  steam  boilers 761 

Cupola  experience,  A  foundry 89 

Carves  of  water  consumption  by  the  Novelty  Iron  Works 284 

Cylinder  diameters  of  marine  engines 580 

Cylinder  lubrication 817 

Cylinder  ratios  of  triple-expanf<ion  engines 676 
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Davis,  E.  F.  C,  disc,  tractive  forces  of  leather  belts 778 

temperature  effect  on  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel. .  718 

gain  sharing 622 

bits  of  engine-room  experience ••  706 
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Centennial  tests  of  turbines VIII.  868,  370,  417 

Center  of  oscUlation ^ VIII.  215 

Cijntre  Square  (Phil.),  W.'w.  Boiler VI.  688,598 

Centrifugal  force  of  belts VL  447 

Centrifugal  force  of  high-speed ^. VII.  581 

Centrifugal  pumjyH  and  their  efflnencies,  W.  O.  Webber IX.  2*28 

Central  support  for  Corliss  engines X.  829 

Cl)ains,  limits  of  stress  in VIII.  710 

**       versus  ropes  in  cranes  IV.  295 

Chambered  holes X.  462 

Change  of  annual  meeting IV.     14 

Changes  of  temperature  in  a  Baton  housie IV.  402 

Chanute's  experiments  on  load  on  tires VII.  785 

Charcoal,  combustibility  of V,  101 

Charges  of  melting  cupola VI.  106 

forpower VIII.  621 

Check  val ve.«<  in  steam  pipes VI.  580 

Cheney,  W.  Ij.,  a  system  of  worm  gearing  of  diametral  pitch X.  838 

Chernoif'fl  theory  of  structure  of  steel IX.  148 

Chimney  Staging,  a  nocel,  F.  G .  Coggin VIL  612 

Chimneys,  table  of  sizes  of  W.  Kent VI.    81 

Chromium  in  Bessemer  metal VI.     64 

CiiuiSTiE,  James,  disc,  lubrication X.  810 

**              *•           **      electro  motors  for  shops X.  228 

'•              *•           •'       case-hardening  of  steel X.  828 

Chronograph  for  engineering  purposes,  W.  R.  Eckart III.  184 

"            on  Lowell  pumping  engine III.  101 

rhronoscope IIL  186 

Chucks  for  twist  drills VIL  186 

CiiLKcii,  \V.  L.,  disc,  deecending  smoke  flues VII.  888 

"            "          "     ex]mnsion  in  single  and  compound  engines....  1.179 

"            '*          **      friction  as  a  factor 1.154 
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Chukch,  W.  li.,  disc,  non-conducting  cylinder  linings VII.  879 

Circulars  on  commission  to  test  iron  and  steel IV.     81 

Circulation  in  steam  boilers. IX.  489 

Clamond  light VIII.  668 

Clapp-Griffith    steel VL     69 

Clark's  rule  for  counterbalancing  of  engines II.  278 

Clausius,  K.  J.  E.,  memorial  notice  of X.  842 

Cleaning  of  tubular  boilers VI.-  681 

Clearance  in  engine  brasses VI.  854 

Clearances  in  compound  engine I.  178 

Cleaves,  E.  C,  method  for  blue  printing IX.  696 

Clements,  W.  L.  ,  steam  excavators IX.  516 

Climate  conditions  for  harvesting  grain VII.  666 

Cloud,  J.  \V.,  helical  springs V.  178 

Cloud  engine ! VII.  690 

Clutch  couplings,  mecJianism  for  mancmvring^  W.  F.  Darfee IV.  811 

Coagulant  in  water  purification VII.  624 

Coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  classified IV.  217 

bitinninous,  evapoi  ative  power  of,  W.  Kent IV.  249 

per  H.  P.  in  locomotives II.  278,  280 

new  method  of  stocking^  J.  M.  Dodge IX,  270 

unconsumed  in  boiler  tests VI.  841 

used  by  Strong  engine XX.  608 

consumption  per  horse  power X.     60 

Coast  defense  and  mechanical  problems,  Joseph  Morgan,  jr VIIL  682 

Cobb,  E.    S.,  disc,  a  )^lea   for  the  printing  press  in  engineering 

schools IX.  409 

•*      electro-plating  of  steel   IX.  716 

performance  o(  a  compound  engine IX.  649 

punched  and  sheared  edges  of  steel IX.  782 

Code  of  rules  of  boiler  tests VI.  267 

Co-efficient  of  friction  for  belts  on   pulleys VII.  849 

Co-efficient  of  friction , VI.  141 

Co-efficienta  of  friction  at  100° I.     88 

Coffin,  John,  steel  car  axles IX;  186 

disc. ,  power  pfess  problems IX.  167 

standard  section  lining IX.  119 

Coffin^s  averaging  instrument,  J.  E.  Sweet II.  886 

CoGGiN,  F.  G. ,  a  novel  chimney  E>taging VII.  612 

'  *               notes  on  the  steam  stamp VL  870 

Cohesion  of  f  raci  ured  steel IX.  165 

Coke  consumption  in  cupolas IX.  602 

Cold  rolling,  effect  of H.  417 

Cole,  J.  W.,  di:?c. ,  estimates  for  steam  nsers. V.  298 

"      fireboats ; VIIL  190 

intrinsic  value  of  special  tools VIII.  267 

feed  apparatus  for  boilers VIII.  298 

foundations  on  yielding  earth VIL  806 

smoke-preventing  .furnaces VIL  789 

true  crank  shafts  and  bearings VII.  624 
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Cole,  J.  W. ,  disc. ,  tempering  of  steel IX.  724 

Col.  Laidley*B  coinmiiniCHtioD IV.    20 

Colliery  hoisting  ongiDCS IV.  218 

**        pumps .        IV.  280 

Collins,  C.  C,  a  new  method  for  inserting  and  securing  crank  pins.        IX.  446 

*'  **        balanced  valves IV.  268 

••  "        disc,  cranes ..         IV.  807 

turbine  tests VIIL  802 

Colloid  structure  of  iron VII.  248 

Combined  carbon  in  steel VII.  251 

Combustibility  of  mill  floors II.  497 

Combustion  chamber I,  274 

Combustion  in  brick  furnaces VI.  667 

*•        of  fuel  in  steam  boilers VI.  833 

of  water  gas VIII.  226 

CoMLY,  Q.  N.,  economy  in  lubrication  of  machinery IV.  815 

"        *'        disc,  balanced  vertical  engines IV.  884 

Commisnion  to  test  explosion  of  boilers II.    59 

of  1868  to  test  iron  for  U.  S.  Forts III.    87 

**  to  test  iron  and  nteel,  and  other  materials,  T.  Egleston.         III.    80 

Committee,  local,  New  York,  1882 IV.      1 

Cleveland,  1883 IV.  198 

New  York,  1888 V.      8 

'*  •*        Pittsburgh,  1884 V.  159 

on  experiments  on  steam  boilers III.      7 

gauges  and  standards,  report  of.  .• IV.    21 

**  *'        ••    Holley memorial  report V.     15 

'*    horse-power  of  boilers III.     20 

Invitation  of  foreign  members III.  6  ;  V.  17 

on  joint  library  of  engineering  societies VI.  359 

"  memorial  to  Patent  Office VI.     18 

**  *•  National  Bureau  of  Information  and  Standards III.     19 

*•  nominations,  1880 I.       8 

.1883 IV.  199 

1884 V.  162 

1885  VI.  866 

1886 VII.  405 

1887 VIII.  85^ 

**  **  pennanent  location III.      6 

rules,  1880 I.      4 

revision  of  rules IV.  16,  199;  V.  164 

rules  for  conducting  boiler  tests V.  170 

standard  gauges III.     14 

standanl  method  of  testing  materials VI.  16,  859 

standard  pipe  and  pipe  threads VII.  20,  414 

standards X.  479,  575 

test  rx>inmission,  report  of IV.  29  ;  V.       9 

"  tests  of  ircm  and  r^teel III.       6 

"  uniform  methods  of  test VII.  21,  418  ;  VIII.  17,  846 

"  F.  S.  Te.st  Commission VII.  21,  418 
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CnmmittBe,  slandiiig,  appointed  1880 I.      8 

10  BMure  Mporls  from  U.  S.  GoTernment VII.  410 

Common  sense  In  eBgineerlog VL  S4d 

Commuui cation  from  t'ol,  Laidlej- H'.     30 

"             on  UDiCorm  stBodardx  for  test  Fpeoimeiis  V.   104 

CompHralor,  Pratt*  Wbitney  Co II.  80  ;  III.  122 

Comparuoa  bttireen  different  Ujpeii  of  enginti,  C.  A.  Hague II.  287 

"          of  stun  dard  in  clip  a III.  135 

"  tkre*  modem  tffpet  of  indicatort,  O.  H.  Bstrua V.  310 

"  Jobnson'B  and  Meigs"  resnlts IV.  800 

■'  ve rl leal  and  horizon wl  eu^nea IV.  8SS 

Comparaiive  vcUuea  of  metal  »iirfaee»  for  warming  air.  W.  J.  Baldwin  VII.  861 
Comparative  value  of  steam  and  hot  teatrr  for  trantmitling  heat  and 

poioer.  C.  E.  Emery VIII.  613 

Comparative  eoet  of  tteam  ami  ifater  p«mr,C.  H.  Manning S.  400 

Compound  engine.     See  also  fngiue,  compound. 

Compound  engine,  economy  of IX.  MS 

"           engine,  memoranda  on  the  performance  of  a iX  B4S 

■'          engines  on  Weateru  rivers IX.  6H 

engine  in  grain  elecatirs    VI.  408.  4l0 

"           engine,  development  of VIII.  473 

■*           engine  to  reduce  cylinder  condeupaiion Till.  479 

"           engtnea,  economy  and  cost  of I.  187 

"                "        clearances  in I.  178 

"               "        uniform  roiation  in  I.  174 

V                "         uniform  ppipulBive  energy  of I.  1^0 

"        coal  per  h.  p.  in , I.  188 

propeller IV.  218 

cost  of 1.  1(0 

"          engine,    brass  tubes  for  rebeater IL  118 

"       high  ratios  of  expanHon  in I.     fis 

governor  in I.  179 

"                "        and  single,  economy  of 1.     S3 

"        receWerof I.  178 

"               "        wire-drawing  in I.  174 

"                "        pumping  at  Toronto 1.  179 

engine»formaiinriirturiii!;purpoee*,C.T.  M^n X.     48 

"                "       for  manutacturlng  purposes,  dimensloDs  of X.  fll 

Compounding  n  on -con  den  sing  engines VIII.  4S6 

Compress,  cotton,  failure  of HI.  108 

Compress  air  by  windmills III.  B06 

■ '         steel rV'.     79 

Compressed  air  for  transmitttng  power VIIL  570 

Compression  in  high  speed  engine VIII.  SOS 

Compreesion  a»  a  method  of  governing,  H.  Tabor V.     48 

in  sfeam  cylinder II.  341 

Compression,  effect  of,  on  trwlion  of  ralre Vn.  $48 

engine VII.  768 

Compression  in  Strong  locomoiiv DC.  B6S 

Computed  a pedfic  beat  of  pleiinum Ill,  181 
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Condensation  in  cylinilcr  as  affected  bv  speed  of  revolution VII.  379 

**  exhaust-pipos Vll.  816 

'•              **  I'^i^in  steam  pi[)es V,  106 

'*              *'  non-coiiductiiig  cylinder XII.  375 

•'              "  steam  juckets I.  172 

*'              **       '*       stnmp VL  897 

•■  "  vapor  en^ints  VII.  724,  740 

Cond«'nser,  i)<)rtul)le,  for  testi!i<j^  small  engines VII.  880 

Cnudeusirv^  surffre,  J.  M.  Wbitham IX.  417 

Condensing  engine,  co^t  of II.  286 

friction  in %..  VII.  108 

Ctmditions  of  e(iual  work  in  \Vortliingt')n  engines III.  151 

Conductivity  of  cast  iron VIII.  408 

"    metnlrt VI 1 1.  495 

"    metals  for  Leat IX.  419 

C<me  pulley.",  diameters  of X.  200 

Co?i ncctinfj  roiU,  \V.  F.  Matter IX.  466 

Consumption  of  steam  at  various  speeds X.  ?22 

Contaminatiim  of  driven  wells IX  829 

Conirof/rftpli,  a  netr^  A.  ( '.  Campbell VIIL  145 

Constitution  of  U.  S.  ('om mission  for  testing  materials III.    99 

Construction  of  an  efficiency  diagram  III.  271 

"millflo^rs : 11.491 

Continuous  rod  mill  of  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  \V.  Hewitt II.     70 

*'          lutrication  with  grease IV,  816 

"          aEaly^i8  of  flue-gases VI.  786 

Contract  systems  in  repair  shops VIII.  653 

Contract  work  in  8hoj)s VIII.  290 

Contraction  and  expansion  of  drawing  paper VIII.  301 

Contraction  of  cliilled  castings VIII.  243 

Contraction  of  cores  in  moulds VII.  4*26 

Convection  of  air I.     88 

Converter  in  hatsic  Bessemer  process VII.    87 

Converting  vessel  at  Wyandotte VI.     44 

•'      "            '•         stationary VI.     49 

Conveyors  for  co:il .•. IX.  270 

Conway  l)ridge,  stresses  in VIII.  180 

Coux,  J.  S.,  trial  of  upiight  boi'er  and  engine  at  Roxbury  pumping 

station III.  290 

**         '•      duty  trials  of  ])umping  engines IX.  476 

*•         *'      disc,  circulation  in  steam  boilers IX.  492 

**         **         **       l)erf()rniance  of  a  compound  engine IX,  548 

*•         •*         "      punched  and  sheared  edges  of  steel IX.  783 

*•          "         *'       Strong  locomotive IX.  080 

*'          •*         **       surface  condenser.-^ IX,  480 

CoOPEU,  J.  n., handling  grain  in  California VII.  660 

"      on  the  longitudinal  riveted  joints  of  steam-boiler  shells  X.  707 

*♦           *'       disc,  fit  of  set  screws IX.  888 

*•           *'         "      kerosi'ue  oil  in  steam  boilers IX.  264 

'          '*        •'      lining  for  brake  straps IX.  882 
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CooPKR,  J.  H.,<lisc.,  punched  and  sheared  edges  of  steel IX.  780 

•'          *'        "      rope  transmissions IX.  708 

"          "        "      standard  section  lining IX.  117 

•*        "      tractive  forces  of  leather  belts X.  769 

'*      lubrication X.  818 

"          *'        **      bits  of  engine-room  experience X.  706 

Cooper,  Thomas,  platinum  lamp VIII.  671 

Oo-operation  of  labor Vjil.  647 

Copper-tin-zinc  alloys VIII.  886 

Copper  castings,  flux  for J  V.  162 

"           "          color  of V.  154 

Copper  scale  to  oxidize  CO  gas VI.  791 

Copper  tubes  for  condensers IX.  429 

Cord  tenpions  in  indicator  drums VII.  602 

Cored  brasses  for  journals  VI,  860 

flanges  for  cast  pipe IV.  287 

Corliss  boilers VI.  612 

Corliss  engine,  alteration  ofeross-head  of,  C.  E.  Emery 11.    40 

forrolltrain II.     71 

high  speed  of 11.'   74 

"         '•        Pawtucket I.  172 

Corliss  pump-valve  springs IV.  848 

Cornish  j>umps  in  anthracite  mines IV.  221 

"       or  double-heat  pump  valves,  A.  F.  Nagle X.  621 

Corrosion  by  electro-plating  solutions IX.  719 

**         **  sugar  vapor IX.  429 

in  fire  boxes IX.  586 

'  *•        of  gauge  glasses IX.  260 

'*        "  nliiminiiim  bronze VIII.  885 

"  boilers VI.  119 

*^        "  iron  by  caustic  lime III.  281 

'*     "     *'   mortar 111.281 

**        "  pine  plank  by  oak VI.  590 

**  pumps  in  mine  water IV.  221,  VI.  682 

Corrugated  boiler  furnaces VIII.  496 

Coryell's  Little  Giant  boilers VI.  696 

Cod  and  time,  a  short  itay  to  keep,  H.  L.  Binsse IX.  880 

Cortt,  factor VII.  456 

'*     of  aluminium  bronze VIII.  256 

•  *      "  basic  hteel VII.     78 

"       "  beton  construction IV.  888 

'        '*  compound  engine I.  182 

**       **  condensing  engine 11.286 

"       <<  engine  ns  affecting  expansion  III.  282 

Cost  of  frirtional  rcnislances  of  engine  and  shafting  in  milis,  J.  T. 

Henthorn VI.  461 

Cost  of  foundry  irork,  estimating  the,  G.  L.  Fowler IX.  890 

*•      "  labor  in  contract  and  piece-work 9 VIL  482 

"      •*  lubricant I.  117 

**     **  lubrication  by  grease  and  oil IV.  818 
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Cost  of  pumpiug  liot  water VIII.  522 

"     **  product VII.  453,  488 

'*      "  Bmokp-proventing  furnace VII.  789 

Cast  of  Hteam  and  poia  r,  11.  R.  Towno VIIL  617 

**     **  liorae-power  per  nnnuni X.    55 

**     "  steam  excavator IX.  532 

**     *•  ventilation VII.  544 

"     *' water-gas VII.  672 

Cost  of  power  in  no  n- condensing  steam-enginesy  C.  E.  Emery X.  288 

**     '*  water-power  plant X.  501 

"     **  water.borse  power X.  500 

Cost  of  steam  and  Kater-poireVf  comparatice,  C.  H.  Manning X.  499 

Cotton-leather  belts,  tests  of VIII.  549 

Cotton-seed  cake,  anal^'sis  of VI.  425 

'*        meal VI.  422 

*'           *•   spec,  heat  of VI.  429 

huUsasfuel  VI.  481 

"        oil,  consumption  of VI.  415 

*•     extracted  by  leaching VI.  486 

**     mnchineryfor VI.418,485 

•'         "            '*          speed  and  power  of VI.  481 

"         **            **          manufacture  of  VI.  414 

"         "    mills,  insurance  of VI.  486 

*'    production  of VI.  414 

'•    vieldof VI.  488 

CofTEB,  J.,  dihc,  expansion  in  single  and  compound  engine I.  181 

**      frictionof  oils I.  118 

**"             **      screw  propulsion II.  468 

"age  of  steam  boilers 11.  521 

Corcii,  A.  B.,  disc,  adoption  of^de  for  boiler  trials VI.  888 

belts  as  grain  conveyers VI.  418 

conicograph VIIL  155 

drop  press V.     61 

**         '*         "      memorial  notice  of X.  888 

**      flowofmetals VL  667 

*•          '*          **      power  for  machine  tools VIII.  810 

"      steamstamps VI.  896 

technical  education VI.  584 

•*          *'          "      working  pressure  of  gear  teeth VIII.  699 

Council,  report  of,  XI Vth  meeting VIII,      6 

"      "   XVth        *• Vm.  349 

"    X.      6 

Counterbalancing  of  engines,  S.  W.  Robinson IL  848 

**               "  locomotives  in  France IL  278 

•*                '•             **          on  P    R  R  IL  VtA: 

*'  saw-mills IL  269 

*'                •'  vertical  engines 11.878 

"               **  a  locomotive X.  898 

Counterbore  in  cylindors X.  698 

Countersliafts,  uniform  speed  for VII.  146 
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Counter- weigh  ting  by  steain IX.  167 

Coupling,  flexible,  (or  eDglnfi  shalt .,  VII.  S28 

for  Meiga  Elev.  E.  H VII,   109 

"          "    pipe  threads Til,  SSI 

"          "    EdisoQ-Poriei  dynnijio III.  UJl 

Courses  in  meeh.  eng'g  at  the  Mom.  IitU.  7VA.,  O.  Lnuia Vll,  338 

CowLBS,  Wm.,  improvemeot  in  fetry-boatB VII.  160 

■'      lire-boatH Vll  1.  183 

COXE,  E.  B.,iit  Holley  meiBorial  BesBlon...* Ill,     4B 

Cracking  of  steel VJ.  844 

"      '       "       ..  S.  434 

Craddock  on  vapor  engine VII.  B86 

Cbahb,  T.  S„  ihe  porittcaliou  of  wiiler  for  rafg.  and  domtstic  pur- 
poses   VIL  017 

"           ■'       direct  acting  Bteam  veneer  cut Wra VIII.  428 

disc.,  BobBliUles  for  Hteaio VII,  717 

"         "         "     the  piping  of  sieelliig'its X,  592 

'•           '•          "     strength  of  shafting VIIL  14ft 

"          "      power  for  machine  tools VIII.  309 

flying  rope vm,  31S 

'      engineering  problems  for  senior  studen.ls VIII.  3S0 

•'    -     '■      lubes  from  solid  bars VIII.  S68 

"           "          "      the  needs  ot  our  navy Till,  677 

"           "          "      eiperiments  willi  blowers IS.     70 

"          "          "      power-press  problems IX.  167 

"          "          "      phenomena  of  steel X. 

"          "          "      worm-gearing  of  diametral  pitch 5.  336 

"           "          "      friction  of  piston  packing  rings   X.  3ft7 

Ckanb,  W.  E.,  disc,  variable  load,  engine  speed  and  internal  friction  X.  IBS 

■'           "          "      phenomena  of  steel S.  437 

Crane,  apoiuer,  W.  F.  Durfee V.  181 

for  roll  trains IV.  810 

Cranes;  a  ttiiag  of  types  and  detaff),  H.  B.  Towno IV.  386 

cla^sifled IV.  389 

Crank,  efficieney  of  tlu,  9.  W.  Robinson I.  SSS 

VIIL  113 

'■      overlianglng I,  158 

Crank-pin,  pressures  allowtble  on VI.  8S8 

■'          poor  forging  of VI.  8&IS 

friction  at I.  158,  287 

"          presBureson I.  177 

"         of  S.  S.  Knicbtrteeker,  L.  JoliDson I.    69 

Urank-piiia,  a  neic  nutliodfor  inurting  ati4  ttcvring,  C.  C.  ColKnB IX.  448 

Crank-shaft,  n».ui  method  of  constructing  a,  J.  E.  Sweet IV.  281 

Crank-tlinfta  andbearingt,  the  produdion  of  true,  Horace  See. VIL  521 

"            milling  machine  for IX.  267 

CnEELMAM,  W.  J.,  disc,  bits  ot  enginn-room  niperlenee X.  704 

Critical  temperature  of  metala. VL       4 

for  cutting  nails VL  684 

Cromwcira  method  for  cone  pulleys , S.  88B 
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Croas-hend  of  vertical  engine IV.  S78 
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Crook's  radiometer VII.  l&i 

Croutiiers,  J.  a  ,  disc,  crystallization  of  iron VII.  268 

Cruihcrs  for  the  navy VIII.  5*9 

Crude  petroleum  in  steam  boilers X.  761 

Crystalline  frtiucture  of  steel  ingot VI.  665 

Crystallization  of  iron IX.  588 

of  icrovght  iron,  Wm.  Hill VII.  248 

Culm-burning  at  Scranton VII.  S91 

Cup  leather  packing    VII.  888 

Cupola  experience,  a  foundry,  F.  A.  Scheifler IX.  496  ;  X.    89 

Cupola  process  for  soft  castings \ IX.  888 

Cdetis,  G.,  remarks  on  Bessemer  ingot  ci aneF IV,  289 

Curve  of  efficiency  for  real  engines III.  266 

**      **  e^pecific  heat  of  platinum  III.  176 

Curves  of  capacity  and  economy  in  steam  boilers VI.  828 

•'       **    water  consumption  in  the  Novelty  Iron  Works X.  284 

CuMon  adjuHinent  in  engines,  S.  \V.  Robinson I.  256 

Cut-off,  a'Jjuatahlc,  for  marine  engines,  H.  S.  liny  ward IV.  186 

Cut-off :  best  for  different  pressures IV.    8J 

in  compound  engine IX.  549 

most  economical  point  of VIII.  4M 

Cut-off  vahes,  motion  curves  of  A.  VV.  Robinr^on V.    84 

Cutting  of^contact  surfaces VII.  281,  286 

Cylinder  condensation I.  184;  IV.    88 

at  different  pinton  speeds III.  215 

in  steam  eujiines VII.  875 

vapor        •  •      VII.  724,  740 

Cylinder  condensniioti,  reduction  of  by  compaund  engine,  C.  E.  Emeiy  VIII.  479 

Cylinder  conden.sation  varies  expansion Ill,  286 

Cylinder  of  S.  S.  Hip  Yon  Winkk,  wear  of IX.    96 

Cylinders,  proportioning  of  R.  II.  Tlmistf  n IX.  860 

Cylinders,  unequal  wear  of IX.     94 

lubricaiionof IX.     95 

Cylinder  diameters  of  marine  engines X.  680 

lubrication X.  817 

Cylinder  ratios  of  triplC'ejcpansion  engines,  J.  M.  Whitham X.  576 
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Dash-pot  for  drop  cut-off IV.  180 

•*  clutches IX.  171 

**         "  goveniors IX.  804 

''  for  bteam  ttanip VI.  886 

Data  for  steam  heat  ing VI.  867 

Davidson's  viscosinieter IX.  871 

Davis,  E.  F.  C,  pliotognij>lis  of  mine  interiors VI.     86 

disc,  novel  hammer-head VI.     80 
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"            ■'      Blutt  govemore. .  .^. IS.  818 

"            "            "      Boft  cagtinga IX.  3i  8 
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"            "            "      WTOuBht  iron  scrap  in  casting:! IS.  341 

"            "            ■'      traciiTB  forces  iif  leather  bells X.  "78 
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Bteel X.  718 

"             '■             "       (TBiii-shBrlng X.  623 

■'           "           ■'      bits  of  eugiue  room  experience X.  706 

"           ■■           '■      luLiricft^on X.  814 

Ttavis'  pisloD  valve IV.  268 

Riy,  W,  A-,engin«  t«^ta VJII,     9S 

Dead  plate  for  smohp  [irevehtlon VI  t.  7),1 

Dean  Uros.  valve  djnamoi.ioter VII.  631 

DE.4N,  F.  W.,  the  dlHiribution  of  bteam  in  the  Strong  loeomotiTu 

IX.  5S6,  unci  X.  687 

"          '■       disc.,  cultii-burning  VII,  3B8 

"       pbenomena  o(  Bicel X.  4S8 

DecompoBillori  of  silicBtea  by  Ueat III.  2a3 

■'  RlatB  bymoiciLire HI.     32 

"               "  Blags  by  organic  adds III.  i35 

Defective  weld h  in  iron III.     90 

Defects  of  indicator  dlagrarirB 1.  180  ;  IV.  183 

■'       in  ctefl  plate IV.  418 

Degree  of  D.  E.  conferred  on  E.  D.  Leavitl,  Jr IV.  204 
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dsrs  X,  89  J 

"           "      on  the  Identlftcalion  nfdty  Bteara X.  34D 

"           "      steam  con 8 11  top tlo II  of  enginrs  at  various  apeeda X.  733 

"      disc,  a  railroiid  bod  for  bridge  istructurw IX.  284 

■'       ct-nti  if ugal  pumps IX.  843 

"           "          "      viperiinentB  wtlh  blowers IX.     63 

■■       friction  in  Woilied  gearing IK.  33a 

friction  of  engines IX.     84 
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"           "          "      fcreiv  propulsion U    iQii 
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Denton,  J.  E  ,  disc  ,  shaft  governors IX.  818 

"           *'          *'■      standard  section  lining IX.  121 

•'          "      steam  and  power  costs VIII.  6^6 

**      steel  car  axles IX.  149 

"           **          *'       the  influence  of  sugar  upon  cement IX.  291 

the  niilllng  machine  as  a  substitute   for  the 

planer IX.  265 

testing  the  strength  of  cemen's IX.  181 

some  ))ropertics  of  ammonia X.  648 

the  president's  addre'^s X.  498 

*'      tractive  forces  of  leather  belt« X.  771 

*'          "          *'       cylinder  ratios  of  triple-expansion  engines X.  584 

'*          "      the  steam  turbine X.  681 

reducing  section  of  bolts X.  819 

compound  engines  for  manufacturing  purposes  X.    75 

pome  propertifs  of  vapor  and  vapor  engines. . .  X.  857 

cost  of  power  in  steam  engines X  255 

diameters  of  cone  and  step  pulleys X.  297 

**          **          "       variable  load,  speed  and  engine  friction X.  172 

loss  by  friction  in  a  transmitting  dynamometer  X.  518 

grease  for  lubrication X  811 

tests  of  strength  of  cast  iron X.  282 

a  simple  calorimeter X.  881 

joints  of  boiler  shells X.  717 

mechanics  of  the  inJQCtor X.  841 

cost  of  pteam  and  water  power X.  506 

expansion  of  timber,  due  to  water X.  641 

gain-sharing X.  615 

"       flow  of  steam  in  a  tube X.  821 

Dephosphorizing  by  fluorine  I.  137 
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natural  gas V.  865 

Depreciation  of  machinery  plant VII.  434 

DeRivaz  gas  engine VII.  695 

DeKochas  four-cycle  engine    VII.  700 

Descending  smoke-flues VII.  887 

Description  of  EiliHOH-Porter  steam  dynamo,  T.  A.  Edison.  C.  T.  Porter  III.  218 

Designing,  intuition  in VIII.  468 

Detent  for  drum-spring  in  indicator    VII.  498 

Determination  of  costs  of  steam  and  poicer,  II.  R.  Towne VIII.  617 

Determination  of  heating  surface  in  Tentilating  flues^W,  P.  Trowbridge  III.     69 

Device  for  friction  of  valves IV.  164 

' '       to  illustrate  torsion  of  springs IV.  838 

Diagram  of  friction  of  lubricating  oils I.  70,  77 

of  oil  at  different  pressures I.     82 

power  for  spinning  frame I.     84 

Diagram  of  study  at  Worcester VI,  610,  624 

DingniMiH  of  specific  heat 11.  51,  62 

I)ii(iintcrf<  of  cone  ajuJ  step  ^uUei/s,  C.  A.  Smith X.  260 

Diametral  ])itch  in  worm-gearing X.  388 

Dickers  >n  boilers VI.  695 
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Die^  a  novel  hammerhead  and,  Wm.  Hewitt VI.    77 

Differential  manometer H.     98 

DiNGEE,  W.  W.,  disc,  estimating  tlie  cost  of  fouodrj  work IX.  305 

^'    rope  transmissions IX.  707 

repeated  bending  of  steel IX.  727 

working  pressure  of  gear  teeth VIII.  702 

phenomena  of  steel X.  486 

Direct  acting  steam  veneer  cutters,  Thos.  S.  Crane VIII.  4S6 

Discharge  area,  effect  of VII.  824 

Discassions,  rales  for  regulating '. VII.  408,  419 

Discussion  of  the  adoption  by  the  Society  of  the  report  of  the  committee 

on  boiler  trials VI.  877 

Discussion  of  the  report  and  code  for  a  standard  method  for  conducting 

boiler  trials VI.  814 

Discussion  of  indicator  cards  of  Worfchington  engine.. III.  185 

Disengagement  area  in  boilers I.  fHO 

Displacement  and  area  curves  of  fish,  IS.,  de  B.  Parsons DC  679 

Dissociation  of  gases II.    54 

Distortion  of  castings  in  Bower- Barff  process IV.  858 

Distribution  of  steam  by  link  motion IX.  688 

Distribution  of  steam  in  t?ie  Strong  locomotive,  F.  W.  Dean IX.  556  ;  X.  687 

Distribution  of  internal  friction  in  engines^  R.  H.  Thurston X.  110 

Divergencies  in  flange  diameters  of  pumps,  valves,  etc,  P.  A.  Sangoi- 

netti IX.  124 

Diverging  tubes  and  nozzles,  best  form  of,  A.  F.  Nagle IX.  505 

Divine,  James,  on  rope  transmissions IX.  704 

Dixwell  expeiiments VIIL  489 

DOANE,  W.  H.,  disc,  experiments  on  belting VII.  587 

"          ' *            **     a  problem  in  profit  sharing VIII.  647 

"          •'            *•     fit  of  set  screws IX.  884 

**          "            "    power  for  machine  tools VIII,  811 

•*          •*            "    sandblast  process VIIL  826 

/'          •'            "    shop-order  system  of  accounts VII.  484 

*•           *'            "    standard  pipe  report VIII.    44 

Dodge,  Jamks  M.  .  a  new  method  of  stocliing  and  reloading  coal IX.  270 

"            ••     disc,  belts  as  grain  conveyers VI.  412 

*•      flowof  metals VL  661 

'*            •*         "      technical  education VI.  548 

"            "        '*      casting  of  aluminium  bronze VIII.  251 

annealing  furnaces  for  castings VIII.  296 

grind ingroom  grit VIIL  299 

training  of  dynamic  engineer VII.  778 

Dolbear's  tests X.  107 

Dome-hoad  drawn  under  pressure , VI.  669 

Dome  openings  in  boiler  shells IV.  146,  149 

Domestic  filtration  of  water VII.  628 

DORAN,  \V.  S.,  disc,  lubrication X,  817 

"'            "         ''        cylinder  ratios  of  triple-expansion  engines. ...  X.  584 

Double  engines  for  collieries IV.  220 

Double-screw  for  ferry-boats VII.  195 
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Dow's  stores VI.  412 

Dnift-^'an^'es VI.  286 

Draft  of  pumps  for  driven  wells IX.  827 

Druft  tulK^s  und  diffiisers  for  turbines VIII.  374 

Drainage  pumps  for  Haarlem  lake VII.  606 

Drake  gas  engine VII.  699 

Draw-lilin.u:  of  journals VI.  850 

Dratnng  btmrfJn^  recent  improvements  in,  Tlieo.  B«*rgner VI.  224 

Drawing  in  schools VIII.  694 

Drawing  of  metals VI,  670 

DrtiHing  office  iti/fttt'/n,  a,  H.  H.  Towne V.  193 

Drawing-paper,  contraction  and  expansion  of VIII.  301 

Drairiugn,  a  m\w  inetJuxl  of  keeping  mechanical,  C.  T.  Porier II.  560 

Dredgb,  James,  gas  lighting  by  incandescence VIII.  663 

Drtdges,  ])erformance  of VIII.  123 

types  of VIII.  138 

Dredging  macliinery,  recent  improvemeuti  in VIII.  114 

Drifting  in  iron  boiler  work IV.  145 

*'  steel  woik IV.  418 

Drill,  a  neir  rock,  F.  A.  Halsey . . : VI.    71 

Drill  driven  by  electromotor X.  824 

Drilling,  pow Jr  for VIII.  810 

Driven  wi?l Is IX.  324 

'*        *•     in  clav IX.  828 

Drop  prcHH,  prcfoiifre  obtainable  by  use  of,  U.  II.  Tharbton V.    53 

Drop  presses,  efticiency  of V.     54 

'*         *'         heavy  versus  l:ght V.     59 

Drop  test  for  car  axles X.  150 

Drums  for  cranes IV.  298 

"       •'   colliery  hoisting  engines IV.  220 

Drying  of  paper  i)ulp  by  hot  water VIII.  528 

Dryness  of  steam,  effect  of  flow  on VI.  340 

length  of  pipe  on VI.  348 

pressure  on VI.  848 

Dryness  of  steam  in  Worth! ngton  engines III.  154 

Dry  Hte.fim,  identification  of  J.  E.  Denton X.  840 

Ductility  decreased  by  strain VIII.  174 

Ductility  of  gun  metal VIII.  591 

Dudley,  C.  13.,  disc,  rolled  steel  car  wheels II.  298 

Dues,  annual,  increase  of V.     17 

Dues,  from  members IV.       8 

Du  Fauii,  a.  F.,  expansion  of  steam  and  water  without  transfer  of 

heat III.  208 

disc,  expansion  in  single  and  compoaud  engines..  I.  178 
methods  for  economy  of   fuel  in  steam  en- 
gines    I.  274 

Dninj>er  in  grain  elevator VT.  408 

Di'KFKK,  W.  F.,  mechanism  for  man  ecu  vring  clutch  coupliDgs IV.  811 

balanced  vertical  engines IV.  868 

a  power  crane V.  181 
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"            "          "      tngiDser  as  an  oconomiBt VII,  478 

"      Howof  metalB VI.  659-604 

firing  rope VIII.  3S2 
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"            "          "      natural  gaa V,  307 

"            "          "      uou-conductofBot  heat II.     86 

"            "          "      pncking  for  pneumatic  engine VII.  383 

"            "          "      ptrfeclscrew V.  286 

"  "  "      presBores  and  apeedn  of  jimniab VI.  6(50-865 

"          '■      proj>erlieB  of  inelnls  and  alloyB V.  147 

'■      ■    ■■      rolled  Bteel  cor-wheelB 11.  298 

"      sbfll  and  wBler-tiibe  Iwiler^ 71.  586,  607 

' snioke-rrerenting  furnnees V 11.  791 

"  "  "      pound  esating VI.  104.105,  108 

"      Blrniii  in  Imrdened  ateel VII.  898 

•■      BiibatitmeB  forsieam VII.  739. 

"             "          "      tewing  Bmall  engines VII.  S81 

'•             ■'          ■■      ilie  nnespeited  nhicli  often  happens VTI.   160 

"            "          "      1  ruining  of  a  dynamic  engiueer VII,   770 
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pinner IX.  387 

•'      waier  purification VJI.  889 

"             "          "      number  of  meelingB S.     22 

"             "          "      fiiciioiL  of  piston-pucking  lingH. , , ., , ., X.  307 

"             "          "      n  foundry  cupola  eiperiencB 5.     03 

"  "  "      rompound    engines    for  tnanufactnTlng    pur- 

posea X.     76 

"            "          "      ilie  identification  of  dr;  steam X,  381 

Durfee'a  non-eondncUr  g  covering II.     37 

Du  Trembley  etlinr  engine VII.  682 
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DuTTOjy,  C,  S.,  dific,  tractive  forces  of  leather  belts X.  778 

**          *•         •*       reducing  section  of  bolts X.  820 

••          '*         **       central  support  for  Corliss  engines X.  880 

Duti/  trials  of  pumping  engines,  J.  S.  (.'oon IX.  476 

Dynamic  engineer,  training  of VII.  742 

Dynamic  cs.  mechanical  engineer VII.  765,  7(J8 

Dynamometer  for  tests  of  b'dting VII.  550 

*•             *'         "      gearing VII.  274 

"    valve  stems VIL  881 

floating IX.  214 

•*             governor IX.  803 

improved  form  of  balanced  S.  S.  &  W.  O.  Webber. . .  IV.  227 

Webber's VIII.  582 

calibrationof X.  118 

"             transmitting,  friction  in X.  514 

*'             attachment  of X.  148 

'*             principle  of  the  Moiin X.  110 

Early  colliery  engines IV.  218 
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'  *      propeller  engines IV.  212 
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"        of  greasy  water IX.  255 

Eccentricity  of  piston-packing  rings VIII.  489 

EcKATiT,  W.  R.,  chronograph  for  engineering  purposes III.  184 

Ecole  centrale VI.  626 

Economic  section  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E VII.  480 
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Economical  method  of  heating  and  ventilating  an  office  and  warehouM 

bulldlng.U.  I.  Snell IX.    99 

Economical  point  of  cut-off  III  steam  engines,  A.  R.Wolff,  J.  E.  Denton..  II.  147,  281 

Economy  at  different  pressures  of  8team IV.     89 

"       by  subdivision  i/i  operating  machinery,  J.  L.  Hornig IV.  288 

**       in  lubrication  of  machinery,  methods  of,  G.  N,  Comly IV.  815 

**        fnmi  high  pressure VIII.  488 

'•       of  fuel  in  steam  engines,  met/iods  for,  A.  Stirling I.  265 

•*         **       "       single  engine I.     23 

"         **  low  speed  In  engines I,     23 

*'        '•  high  and  low-speed  engines IX.  712 
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**  smoke-preventing  furnace VII.  789 
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"  the  windmill  as  a  prime  maver,  A.  R.  Wolff III.  S99 

"  variable  cut-off IV.  186 
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Edison-Porter  steam  dynamo,  C.  T.  Porter IIL  218 

Edison's  quadruples  telegraphy IV.  880 

Education  of  intuition  in  machine  designing,  John  T.  Hawkins YIII.  458 

Education,  primary  requirements  of YIII.  688 

"          progress  in IL  440 
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Le  Van,  W.  B.,  disc,  feed  apparatus  for  boilers VIIL  299 

•*      fireboats VIII.  190 

"      beating  aud  ventilating  a  building JX.  106 

*'       indicator V.  885 

"          "       notes  on  steel IV.  488 

*'            "          "       rules  for  b»ilelr  tests V,  868 

'*            **          "       screw  propul^tlon 11.  463 

'*       standard  fittings IV.  880 

*'            '*          **      test  commUsiou 111.118 

'*      tubular  boilers VI.  130 

"            *'          **      upright  1x)iler8  at  Roxbury  pump  station III.  899 

Level  of  water  in  a  boiler. ...   , .  •  • .  IX.  498 

Lewis,  James,  platinum  lamp .- VIII.  671 

Lewis,  Wilfred,  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  power  bjr  belting  VII.  549 

"           "           •*           **        gearing  VIL  278 

'*            **           disc,  friction  in  gearing VIII.     67 

'*           *'               ''     friction  in  toothed  gearing IX.  217 

"            •'               •*    loadson  tires VII.  786 

' *            **               "    power-press  problems IX.  167 

**           '*               '*    power  for  machine  tools VIII.  807 

*'            '*               *'    reciprocating  parts  of  high-speed  engines. .. .  V III.  214 

•*               '*    valve  dynamometer VIL  648 

Library  committee,  report  of VIL  18;  VIII.  11;X.     11 

Library,  donations  to IX.     13 

Life  time,  or  age,  of  steam  boilers^  W.  B.  Le  Van II.  508 

*'        of  boilers,  axles,  etc IV.  147 

Limit  gauges  for  pipes  and  threads VII.  317 

Limit  of  steam  pressure  in  marine  boilers VIII.  472 

Limit  of  steam  pressure VL  572,  581 

Limits  of  error  in  calorimetry VI.  786 

Limits  of  weakness  in  hardened  steel VII.  898 

Linings  for  chimney  stacks VII.  615 

Link  belts,  performance  of VIII.  552 

'*     tests  of Vra.  548 

Lintels,  cast-iron,  strength  of ' ' X.  217 

Liquation  in  steel VIL  250 

Livadia,  boilers  of IV.  418 

LivEUMORE,  C.  W. ,  disc,  river  practice  of  the  West IX.  661 

Load  for  steel  tires  on  steel  rails VII,  785 

"    on  roll iug  cams VII,  T88 

Local  committees,  New  York,  1882 IV.       1 

aeveland,  1883 IV.  198 

New  York.  1883 > V.      8 

Pittsburgh,  1884 '. V,  159 

Lock,  Andrews' VL  248 

Bramah  VI.  248 

Chubb VL  260 

Cotierill   i VL  268 

Dial VL  289 

Egyptian .,,..  VL  286 
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Lock,  I^etter  Pad VL  288 

"      Newell VI.  248 

"      Stansbary VL  286 

'*      Tumbler VI.  240 

LocJcti  and  their  failings,  A.  C.  Hobbs VI.  288 

*  *      ward  ed VI.  288 

Locomotive  boilers,  tttrains  iv,  L.  S.  BaDdolpU IX.  584 

''         coil  111  erbalancing X.  802 

coupling-rod VIU.  157,  171 

**          cylinders,  cut-off  val  ves  for V.  805 

**               **          I)ortareasof V.  808 

**          sizeof V.  805 

**         engineofG.  H.  Corliss V.  808 

**             '*      performance IX.  802 

effect  of,  on  rail VIL  787 

Locomotives,   head  re^lHtance  from  air IX.  688 

Locomotive,  Strong,  distribution  of  steam  in,  F.  W.  Dean IX.  556  ;  X.  687 

the  old"  Sampson;' J>.  W.  Robb X  500 

Locomotives,  performance  of VI.  452 

LoiSEAU,  E.  F.,  memorial  notice  of VII.  880 

Long  boilers,  support  of IV.  146 

Lord,  Horace,  memorial  notice  of VL  878 

Looses  by  friction  in  shafting VII.  188 

*  *      in  combustion  of  coal VI.  796 

Loss  in  transmitting  ])Ower VIII.  875 

"    sharing VIIL  644 

Low  ppeed  in  engines I.     S9 

Lubricant  in  water  of  condensation VII.  818 

*'        testing  machine VI.  187 

LubricantH,  friction  of,  at  varying  pressure VL  449 

pricesof VL  447 

"           valuation  of,  by  consumers VI.  487 

**          significance  of  tiacosity  of  J.  E.  Denton IX.  809 

Lubricated  Hurfacen,  pressure  on L  118 

Lubricating  candles X.  818 

Lubrication  of  vertical  engines X.  887 

*'  throttle-valve X  896 

Lubrictiting  oih,  measurement  of  friction  of  C.  J.  H.  WoodbuTy..!,  78;  VI.  186 

Lubricator,  best  form  of X,  810 

Lubrication  at  higli  temperature I.  115 

**           by  grease  and  oil • IV.  815 

cstof IV.  815 

"          ecoHnmyin,Q,^,Qo\\[y IV.  816 

"           in  superheated  steam 11.119 

*'           of  Wyandotte  engine VL     58 

**           oil-bath  svstem VL  150 

'*           on  railroads VL  451 

"           pad  system  of VL  168 

**          theory  of  the  finance  of  R.  H.  Tlmrston VL  487 

f 'TNK,  Lewis  F.,  packing  for  piston-rods  and  valve^items L  848 
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Ltns,  Lewis  F.,  bits  of  engioe-room  experience X.  896 

**  *'    the  use  of  kerosene  oil  in  Bteam  boilers  IX«  247 

''  *'    the  use  of  crude  petroleum  in  steam  boilers % .  X.  7(11 

''  "    diFc,  age  of  steam  boilers IL  524 

**  **      **     counterlmlaucing  of  engines IL  277 

*'  **      **     fit  of  set  screws IX.  888 
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manual  training  in  scUools X.  491 

'*      cost  of  steam  and  water-power X.  567 

Machine  designs  for  students VUL  880 

"        gun  in  Riel  rebellion VU.    26 

'*       for  testing physi<uxl  properties  of  metcUs and  alhif»/r,'Egle»^^  V.  140 

riveting IV.  146 

toold,  power  to  drive VIII,  807 

Machinery,  American,  at  IntemaHonal  ExhibiHonSf  T.  R.  Pickering.  V.  118 

Magnesia  in  feed  water VII.  816 

Magnesian  bronze  for  springs VU.  886 

*^         linings  in  basic  Bessemer  process VII.    75 

Magruder,  W.  T.,  disc.,  a  plea  for  the  printing-press  in  engineering 

schools IX.  410 

**               "          '*    moulds  for  printing-press  ink-rolls VII.  818 

Main,  C.  T.,  on  the  use  of  compound  engines  for  manufactariog 

purposes X.    48 

dii^c,  phenomena  of  steel • .  X.  485 

regulator  for  receiving  pressure X.    70 

Malleable  iron,  properties  of • VIII.  251 

Mancliester  Steam  Users'  Association IV.  142 

Mandrel  for  true  crank  shafts • VIII.  521 

Manganese  in  steei X.  447 

Manholes  of  wrought  iron VI.  846 

Man,  the  tool-making  animal /V\,     85 

Manilla  ropt-s VIIL  817. 

Mannesman's  tubes VIII.  564 

Manntvg,  C.  H.,  comparative  cost  of  steam  and  water-power X.  490 

"            "       di  sc. ,  compound  engi  nes  for  man  nf actnrlng  pa rposes  X.    84 

Mansfield,  A.  K..  disc,  bits  of  engine-room  experience X.  706 

Manual  training-schools VI.  527 

school,  St.  Louis * VIL  748 

in  schools,  discussion  on X.  491 

Manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  E.  W.  Thompson VL  414 

Mapes's  experiments  on  cohesion  of  metals UL  156 

Marble,  effect  of  heat  on , VL  669 

Marine  engine  of  the  lakes,  J.  F.  Hollo  way IV,  211 

**      engines,  pressure  in , •  Villi  472 
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Mai  ine  engines,  prr>i>ortionji  of IX.  867 

'*      coviTuor IX.  811 

Marhball's  valve  gear V.     45 

Martin  lx.i]er VI.  573 

MiBonry,  heat  lest  tlirough VI.  568,  598 

Ma«oijV  iiin'>ke-preveiiting  fiirnlice .' VII.  788 

Mii8t  for  ingot  cranes IV.  243 

Master  \a\)  for  jiei  feet  screw V.  854 

Material  caidr*  in  >bo|>-order  fyt»tem VII.  458 

Materials  forspiings IV.  386,848 

Mather, ,  on  t*  chuical  edacation VI.  540 

Mattes,  W.  F  ,  onnecting  rods IX.  466 

di.sc,  a  foundry  cupola  experience IX.  608 

divt'rgencieH  in  flange  diameters IX.  181 

duty  triaL^  of  pumping  engines IX.  486 

experiments  with  blowers IX.     66 

fit  of  F-et  screws ^ IX.  886 

soft  castings IX.  889 

stocking  and  reloading  coal IX    278 

Strong  locomotive IX.  68S 

wrought-iron  scrap  in  castings IX.  841 

variable  load,  engine  speed,  and  internal  fric- 
tion    X.  188 

Maynard,  O.  W.,  Bower- Barff  process  for  rnstless  iron IV.  851 

Mavor  Maxwell,  address  of  welcome VI.  855 

MciJRiDE,  James,  disc,  diiven  wells IX.  828 

*•      fit  of  set  screws IX.  886 

Measuring  machines V.  248 

MctiHinu'iiKHtH  of  friction  of  lubricating  oiU,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury...  I.,  78;  VI.  186 

Meclianical  circulation  and  filtration  of  water  in  pteam-boilers VII.  814 

Merhnnicnl  correctn(S8,  C.  A.  Ilairiie 1.  289 

(Irairitiga,  mt  thod  of  keeping,  C.  1'.  Porter II.  560 

enginffr,  his  work  and  his  policy,  R.  H.  Tlmrstou IV.     76 

engineering,  fidd  of  A.  L.  Ilolley '       I.    28 

engineering  laboratory VIII,  827 

problems  for  senior  students VIII.  829 

laboratory.* 11.     05 

Hignificance  of  cisconifg  dclenniiiatiQns  of  luhricanUt  J.  E, 

Denton IX.  809 

stoker  for  lK)ilers VI,  588 

thi'ory  of  heat,  sludy  of  A.  R.  Wolff I.  211 

VH.  dynamic  engineering VII.  765 

pomr,  overhauling  of  a,  J.  B.  Webb X.  402 

Mechani»in  f>r  vmntrnvring  clutch  couplings,  W.  F.  Durfee IV.  811 

employed  in  multiidex  telegraphy ,  T,  W.  Rae IV.  821 

M<otir>gs,  diminished  number  of ,,  X.     19 

Mclgs  (h  ratrd  rait  road,  F.  E.  Gallon pe VII.     81 

Mklvin,  1).  N.,  in)pri)v«*rl  mercury  column    11.     98 

Memb»*i  s,  liono  ary,  electt'd IV.     18 

eb'Cted,  Xlh  meeting   VI.'      8 
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Membera  elected.  Xlth  meetiDg VI.  8G0 

"              *•        Pbiladelpbia  meeting IX.     10 

Nasbville            **        IX.  851 

present,  XlVtb  meeting VIIL      2 

XVtb        ''        VIIL  848 

Pliiladelpbia  meeting IX.      8 

•'        Nashville            "        IX.  849 

Membership,  application  for,  altered IX.      8 

Memoranda  on  the  performance  of  a  compound  engine,  G.  H.  Barrus.  IX.  545 
Memorial  notices  of  members  deceased,  VI.  872;  VII.  827;  VIIL  724;  IX.  787;  X.  880 

of  H.  R.  Wortliington - IL  228 

"        reRolutions  on  tbe  death  of  A.  L.  Holley. . . .' III.    11 

* '        to  U.  S.  Senate  on  test  comml>8ioii ....  III.  102 

session,  A.  L.  Holley  HI.  9,  20;  IV.      8 

Mercury  column,  improved,  D.  N.  Melyin IL    98 

"       well  in  feed  pipe V.     71 

Merriam's  steam  stamp VI.  896 

Merrill  air  engine VII.  781 

Merrill's  tests  for  friction  of  belts VIL  852 

Merrimac,  armament  of VIIL  578 

Merry  weather's  fire"engine VL  578 

Metal  batbs  for  tempering  steel IX.  735 

Metcalfe,  Heurt,  the  shop-order  system  of  accoants VII.  440 

Metcalf,  \V.,At  Holley  memorial  session III.    51 

**            *'     disc,  helical  springs V.  185 

"      naiuralgas .  V.  882 

*'            "        "      test  commission. IIL  120 

Meter,  as  unit  for  screws VIII.  686 

"     for  consumption  of  steam • VL  886 

•'     in  steam  boiler  triads VL  821 

Method  of  arranging  and  indexing  dramngs  and  patterns,  A.  F.  Hall  IL  869 

"      of  coiling  springs IV.  886 

**     of  evaporating  by  exhaii^  steam,  Albert  Stearns VIII.  421 

'*      of  making  tubes  from  solid  bars^  G.  H.  Babcock VIII.  564 

"      new,  of  casting  flange  pipe,  J.  E.  Sweet IV.  287 

**        *  *      **  constructing  a  crank  sHuxft,  J.  E.  Sweec IV.  281 

Metliods  for  heating  air  in  flues IIL     69 

"       for  moving  air  in  flues IIL     08 

Metric  system,  C.  Sellers.- I.    29 

**        "        calculations  in I.     89 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard  on I.    82 

"         "        lead  screws  in ; V.  248 

'*        **        scales  for  drawings  in  L     87 

"         **        standard  sizes  for I.     42 

Micro'Deter,  double,    .self-centering VI.  480 

Microscope  in  the  workshop,  the,  W.  A.  Rogers VIL  164 

**         for  measuring  elongations VI.  494 

Microsoopical  study  of  metals  and  woods IV.  181 

MiDDLETON,  IlATtvET,  disc,  stralus  in  locomotive  boilers IX.  588 

Mill  floors,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury IL  468 
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Mill  friction VI.  449 

'•  power VIII.  861 

Miller,  A.,  disc.,  bahinrei]  vertical  engines IV.  884 

evaporating  by  exiinnst  Hteam VIII.  426 

T.  S.,  **    electromotors  for. sliops X.  827 

Wi LLi AM,  memorial  notice  of X.  888 

Milling-  cutters,  cost  of IX.  281 

"     machine  as  a  suhstitute  for  the  pUinerin  machine  construe- 

Hon.  J.J.  Grant IX.  259 

progress  in IV.     88 

Mine  cars  IV.  218 

Mineral  icoolcu  non-condvrting  covering  for  steam  pipes,  F.  R.  Hutton  III,  228 

"         "        non-conductor V.  105 

Minge.s'  hnrvester VII.  658 

MiNOT,  H.  P. ,  disc,  a  safety  car-hentiiig  system IX,  464 

"        *'           '*      automatic  regulator  for  heating  apparatus IX,  441 

*'        *'          **      circulntion  in  steam  boilers IX.  498 

"        "          *'      insetting  and  secaring  crank  pins IX.  447 

**        *'          '*      molecular  strains  in  steel IX.  728 

*'■       "          "      performance  of  a  compound  engine IX.  548 

'*        "           "      river  practice  of  the  West IX.  660 

**        "           "      rope  transmissions IX,  708 

'*          **      smoke-preventing  furnaces VII,  794 

**        '*          **      strains  in  locomotive  boilers IX.  540 

*'        **          "      true  crank  shafts  and  bearings VII.  528 

Mitchell's  engine  tests VIII.     86 

Mills  metal VIII.  253 

Mixlunr  of  pig  inms VI.  106 

Modulus  apparatus VI.  488 

Moisture  in  heated  air VI.  028 

Molasses,  the  influence  of,  upon  cement IX.  287 

Molecular  structure  of  steel V.  245  ;  IX.  716 

Moore,  L.  B.,  at  llolley  memorial  session III. 

Mon^y  cam}>hene  engine VII. 

Morgan,  C.  II.,  disc,  wiought-iron  scrap  in  castings IX.  880 

Joseph,  Jr..,  our  coast  defense,  its  cost  and  its  mechanical 

problems VIII.  682 

disc,  cylinder  condensation   and   the    com- 
pound engine VIII.  496 

**        T.  R.,  Sr.  disc,  balanced  vertical  engines IV.  886 

•*            •*        a      ti      casting  of  aluminium  bronze VIII.  249 

•*       ''      cranes IV.  802 

**            •'        "       "      drop-pre-s V.     00 

experiments  on  belting VII.  589 

moulds  for  steel  castings IX.  849 

Morse  recessed  socket  for  pipe VII,  822 

taper  for  twist  drills VII.  186 

Mortar  resisting  fire II.  497;  IV.  401 

Morton.  II.,  disc,  natural  gas V.  874 

M'>rioii's  belt  formula « VIII.  661 
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MoRt  economical  paint  of  cut-off  in  steam  engines,  Wolff-Denton IL  147,  281 

Motion  curves  for  cut-off  tahes,  A.  Wells  Kobinson V,    84 

Moulds  for  priuting- press  ink-rolls ^ VII.  806 

•*      forsteel  castings yni.250;  IX.  843 

Movement  of  valves  in  WortUiogtoD  engine IIL  188 

Muir,  Prof.,  on  technical  education ^ VL  640 

Multiplex  telegraphy,  mechanisfin  employed  in,  T.  W.  Rae »  IV.  881 

Nagle,  a.  F.,  formula  for  the  H.  P.  of  leather  belts II.    91 

*'          '*       cornish  or  double-beat  pump-valves X  531 

"          "       the  beat  form  of  nozzles  and  diverging  tabes . .  IX.  S06 

"      disc,  adhesion  of  belts IL  288 

**          **         **    a  Dovel  chimney  staging YIL  615 

*'          ''         "    circulation  in  steam  boilers IX.  482 

'*          **         '*    duty  trials  of  pumping  engines IX.  486 

**    economy  of  ventilation ¥11.548 

"          ''         **    flanges  for  copper  pipe IX.  715 

"          "         "    molecular  strains  in  steel IX.  721 

'*          "          **    performance  of  a  compound  engine IX.  554 

[     '*          "         **    punched  and  sheared  edges  of  steel IX.  788 

**          »*         **    river  practice  of  the  West IX.  656 

**          "         "    rules  for  boiler  tests V.  276 

'*    Strong  locomotive IX.  684 

'*          **         "    surface  condensers IX.  429 

"     Trenton  rod-mUl II.    79 

**          **         **    true  crank  shafts  and  bearings VU.  529 

''          "         **    upright  boilers  at  Roxbury  Pumping  Station. .. .  m.  299 

**          **         "    tractive  forces  of  leather  belts X.  769 

**          *'         on  adoption  of  code  for  boiler  trials YI.  875 

Nagle  formula  for  belt  transmission VIL  662 

Nails,  cut  at  critical  temperature VI.  664 

Naphtha,  in  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil VI.  486 

Nason,  C.  W.,  disc,  lubrication X.  814 

**     gain-sharing. X.  623 

"          "            "     vapors  and  vapor  engines ....^ X.  665 

"     standards X.  571 

National  turbine-whc^l  test IIL     80 

University IV.  101 

Natural  gas  as  motive  power V.  865,  867 

steam  fuel V.  845 

for  industrial  purposes,  report  on.. V.  840 

combustibility  of V,  850 

cost  of V.  845,  864 

danger  of V.  850 

in  iron  manufacture V.  845,  862,  864,  865,  867 
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engine  indicator,  J.  B.  Webb IV.  183 
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«•      •'       «'      used  in  engines V.  288 

**      •*  steaming  valves  of  bituminous  coals IV.  260 

*'      "  stored  energy  in  steam  boilers VI.  212 

*•      **  stored  energy  in  steam  space  of  boilers VI.  228 

'*      '*  tests  of  materials VI.  482-491 

*'      •*  total  heat  in  water  and  steam VI.  91-98 

"      "  terminal  pres^sures II.  148 

*•      **          *              *•        and  expansion III.  252 

**      "  tension  of  drum-springs  of  indicators V.  820 

"      **  tests  of  a  warm-blast  apparatus  at  Pacific  Mills: 

1.  of  coal  analyses VI.  688 

III.  of  temperatures  F.  and  corresponding  B.  t.  u VI.  707 

IV.  of  Mean  Sp.  Ht.  of  Pt,  and  looses  of  temp,  by  beat 

carrier VI.  710 

Y.  of  Mean  Sp.  Ht.  of  Fe,  and  losses  of  temp,  by  heat 

carrier VI.  718 

VI.  of  Mean  Sp.  Ht.  of  Pt-Fe,  and  losses  of  temp,  by 

heat  carrier VI.  714 

VII.  of  effective  heat-value  of  metals  of  a  calorimeter..  VL  719 

VIII.  of  errors  in  tests  of  calorimeter VI.  720 

IX.  of  determ.  of  heat  capacity  of  a  calorimeter VI.  732 

X.  of  quantities  of  heat  in  B.  t.  u.  of  a      "       VI.  728 

XI.  of  condensed  record  of  weelvly  experiments.. ..VL  'm^e^teqq, 

XII.  of        "                   ♦♦       coalanalyses VL  747 
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XIII.  of  condenaed  record  of  atmoapheric  air 

SIV.  of        "  "        BDBljBeB  of  gaaes,  dampen 

XV.  of  condensed  record  of  analjaee  of  ea«ea,  damp«rs 

shut 

SVI.  of  pj-rimiPtrii:  obaervationd 

SVII.  of  ii-mperaturea  deduced  from  Tntile  XVI 

XIX.  of  "  at  bridge  wall,  by  pyromewr 

XX.  of  pyrometric  meaaaTeiuents  in  arch  ovfr  boilers. . 
XXI.  of  com  pari  p  on  of  temperetureH  in  cold  nnd  warm 

tlast  boiler 

XXII.  of  companiiive  temperatorBs,  cold  and  warm  hlart 
boilerf. 

XXIII,  of  calnrimettic  otwelVftlioos 

XXIV.  of  reductionB  from  Tsble  XXIH 

XSV.  of  limitB  of  error  In  calorimetry 

XXVI.  of  CO  prodDCed  by  excMslvely  rapid  firing 

XXVII.  of  capacity  of  boiler  for  water 

XXVIII.  or  radiation  from  brick-work 

XXIX.of ■         

XXX.  of  temperatorea  in  brick-work 

XXXI.  of  ■'  '■  "       

XXXIl.of  •■  ■'  "        

<t  tests  of  centrifugal  pnmps 

"  pje-bars 

"  eye-ljara.  Springer's  patent 

"  Harria -Corliss  engine 

'■  oils 

"  steels  for  B.  R.  Bridge 

"       ■'       "  aprings,  P,  R.  R. 

'  transferor  heat 

'  t ran srerse  strength  of  apmce  iKaros. 

'  useful  percent,  of  large  and  amall  mackineB. 

'  velocity  of  By-wheela 

raised  by  windmills 

'  weights,  etc.,  of  indicators 

'  Whitworth  fcrewB 

Tablet /or  fiieilitaling  eatculatxon*  ef  hoiltt  («(«,  Wm.  Kent 

from  Nagle's  formula 

of  coefHcitut.'i  of  friction  of  oils 

"  efficiency  of  gearing 

"  esperimeotf  with  belting 

"  non-conducting  coverings  for  ateam  pipes,  J. 


'  power  required  to  more  a  slide  Talvs 

'  rotative  effort  in  conpoand  engine,  J.  C. 

'  Telocity  of  tlie  air  In  blowers 

Tabor,  Harris,  compression  as  a  means  of  govi 
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Tabor,  Harris,  disc. ,  variable  load  and  intercal  friction X.  167 

Tachometer  for  eDgine  tests VIII.    98 

Tandem  compound  engine L  188 

'*     duplex in.  ie9 

TankH  of  re-enforced  beton IV.  805,  808 

Taper  for  bolts  and  plus VII.  896 

*'    of  pipe  threads IV.  286 ;  V.  871 

•*    of  twist  drills VH.  188 

**    of  wire  rope  sockets IX.  678 

Taps  for  pipe  fittings IV.  285 

Tap  drills X.  455 

Taylor,  F.  W.,  the  relative  value  of  water-gas  and  gas  from  the 

Siemens  producer  for  melting  in  the  O.  H.  furnace.  VII.  669 

disc,  divergencies  in  flange  diameters IX.  128 

experiments  on  belting VII.  586 

sand-blast  process VIII.  825 

**        '•      shop-order  system  of  accounts VII.  475 

'*         "      steel  car  axles IX.  151 

training  of  a  dynamic  engineer. VII.  771 

true  cranti  shafts  and  bearings VIL  524 

water-gas VIII.  228 

Technical  education,  discussion  on VI.  529,  et  $eq, 

in  machine  def-ign VIII.  880 

training  at  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  G.  I.  Alden VI.  510 

Telegraphy,  multiplex,  mechanism  employed  in,  T.  W.  Rae IV.  821 

Tellers,  see  report. 

Tellier  and  Flandrin  ammonia  engine VII.  687 

Temper  of  spiral  springs IV.  848 

"       of  steel,  effect  of  repeated  bending  on IX.  715 

Temperature,  affecting  standard  bars V.  247 

critical,  of  metals VI.      4 

for  cutting  nails VI.  664 

determining  efficiency  of  crank I.  28*3 

effect  of,  on  friction VI.  450 

in  boiler  eettings VI.  769,  814 
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Bower-Barff  process TV.  856 

"  Siemens  furnace II.     54 

*•  ventilating  flues III.     74 

effect  on  strength  of  iron  and  steel X.  717 

Tempering  of  steel  in  metal  baths IX.  725 

**        springs V.  184 

Templets  from  thin  metal VHI.  295 

Tenacity  of  steels II.  416 

Tendency  of  fluid  to  lift  packing  ring 11.     26 

Tensile  strength  of  aluminium  bronze VIII.  256 

'*       test  of  six  eye-bars  at  VVatertown IV.  415 

strength  of  steel X.  482 

Tension  in  Rodman  guns VIII.  609 

"       in  rope  transmissions. IX.  705 
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Test  commission,  appointment  of  U,  S.,  T.  Egleston III.    80 

cifcularaof IV.     81 

*'  *'  report  of VIII.    16 

'•  **  report  of  committee  OD IV,  29  ;  V.      9 

'*  work  of  first II. 

Test  of  bridge  material 

"      Leavitt  pumping  eDgine  at  Lawrence A 

Testing  alignment  of  engine  shafts  and  pins Vxx. 

centrifugal  pumps VII_ 

iiume,  proportions  of ^ 

laboratories 

macbiues  at  Watertown II.  62  ;  ! 

machine  for  castings 

**  **   lubricants 

materials^  apparatvs  used  in,  G.  C.  Henning , 

' '        standard  methods  of 

of  turbine  wheels,  R.  H.  Thurston 

Tests  for  car-axles .- 

for  cast  iron 

of  boilers,  code  of  rules  of 

calorimeter  used  at  Pacific  Mills , 

centrifugal  pumps  at  Fas  Bouches 

Edison-Porter  dynamo 

floors  in  beton  house , 

Harrison  sectional  boiler 

oils 

•*      frictional I. 

"       fluidity I. 

rent  pipe 1 

riveted  steel  boiler-plate 

springs V 

spruce   beams IV. 

steel ,  phosphides  and  sulphides 

* '      shortly  after  rolling,  E.  C.  Felton 

the  comparatioe  value  of  different  kinds  of  belting,  S,  Webber 

turbines 

U.   S.  steamers 

welded  tubes 

wire  rope 

see  resolutions. 

The  imexpccted  which  often  happens,  J.  E.  Sweet VII.  152 

Theorem  of  Rankine  on  single-acting  expansion  engine,  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge   

Theory  of  corrosive  action  of  mineral  wool 

efficiency  of  real  engines 

heat  engines 

the  finance  of  lubrication,  R.  H.  ''. 

the  sliding  friction  of  rotation,  R.  H.  '.  

Thermal  capacity  of  metals 

unit  as  standard  of  evaporation 
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Thermo  candle  of  J.  S.  Williams VIII.  W8 

Ther mo-dynamics  of  Worthington  and  other  compound  engines,  S.  W. 

Robinson III.  180 

**                secondlawof VII.  726 

Therm o-flectric  generation  of  current IV.    87 

Thermometer,  air VI.  281 

**             for  feed-water V,     71 

*  *             for  steam  temperatures VII.  188 

in  tests  at  Pacific  Mills VI.  729 

Thermostatic  regulators IX.  482 

Thimble  stav  bolts IX.  642 

Thompson,  C.  T.,  disc,  beton  as  building  material IV.  402 

Thompbon,  E.  W.  ,  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil VI.  414 

**              *'         disc,  belts  as  grain  conveyers VI.  411 

**             **            **      manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil VI.  488 

**             •*            "      systems  of  cataloguing  and  indexing VI.  868 

Thomson,  Elihu,  disc,  soldering  and  welding  of  aluminium X.  822 

Thornk,  W.  H. ,  twist  drills VII.  180 

Thorneycroft  propellers IX.  658 

Three- cylinder  engines I.  178 

Throttling  of  piping  for  blowers IX.    64 

Thrust-bearings,  friction  of VII.  805 

TnuBSTON,  R.  IT.,  address,  inaugural,  1880 I.  •    7 

annual,  1881 II.  415' 

diagram  of  efficiency III.  267 

effect  of  prolonged  stress  on  iron IV.  224 

internal  friction  in  non-condensing  engines IX.    74 

introduction  to  Hoi  ley  memorial  session III.    29 

large  and  enlarged  photographs  and  blue  prints..  IX.  696 

letter  on  inclined  screw  propulsion II.  466 

mechanical  engineer,  his  work  and  his  policy. . . .  IV.     75 

note  on  helical  seams  in  boiler-making VIII.  '857 

note  on  the  regulation  of  the  steam  engine II.  888 

note  on  water-hammer  in  steam  pipes IV.  404 

on  adoption  of  a  code  for  steam  boiler  trials VI.  878 

on  the  friction  of  non-condensing  engines VIII.     86 

pressure  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  drop-press  .  V.    58 

proportioning  t^team  cylinders IX.  860 

ratio  of  expansion  at  maximum  efficiency II.  128 

sliding  friction  of  rotation VI.  122 

steam  boilers  as  magazines  of  explosiye  energy. .  VI.  199 
systematic  testing  of  turbine  water-wheels  in  the 

United  States VIII.  859 

"              '*       the  several  efficiencies  of  the  steam  engine III.  245 

theory  of  the  finance  of  lubrication VL  487 

on  the  distributi(m  of  internal  friction  in  engines.  X.  110 
variable  load,  internal  friction  and  engine  speed 

and  work 188 

"              **        disc,  adjustable  cut-off  for  marine  engines IV.  140 

alloys  of  copper-tin-zinc VIII.  886 
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R.  H.,  disc.,  averagtag  m*cb1aeB 

"  "     built-up  work  in  engine  conBtniction 

"    calorimeter  as  pfrometer 

"  '■     centrif ugBi  pumps 

"  "     chronograph  for  engineering  pnrpasea 

"  "     couaterbalancing  of  engines 

"  "    crystal  1 1 Mtion  ot  Iron 

"  "     Edison-Portor  steam  dynamo. 

"  "    «fDciencf  of  the  crank 

"  "    efficiency  of  a  man  at  a  crank 

"  "    expansion  of  Hteam  and  water 

"  "     eiperlmealal  mtselianiCB 

"  .         "    experiments  wiih  blowers 

"  "     friction  as  a  factor 

"  "     friction  of  lubricating  oiia 

"  "    Hollny's  basic  Bessemer  plant 

"  "    impmremeDt  in  ferrv-boats 

"  "     meaanrementn  of  friction 

"    millfloorB 

"  "    mineral  wool 

''  "     most  economical  point  of  cnt^ofi 

"  "    new  mpthod  of  blue  printing 

"  "    new  valve  motion 

"  "    nomenclature  of  machine  detalla 

"  "    non-con  ducting  coverings 

"  "    rating  of  boilers  by  hoTBe-powerB 

"  "     Ktandard  measurements. 

"  "    steam  oaloi^meter 

"  "    Strong  locomotive 

"  "     techniciil  education 

"  "     test  commission 

".  "    training  of  a  dynamic  engineer 

"     Trenlon  Rod  Mill 

"  "     nnmber  of  meetings 

"  "    compoond  engines  for  manofactoring  pur. 

pOSBB  

"  "  "     friction  of  pislon  pnckiag  riuga 

Ttldbn.  J.  A.,  disc.,  smoke  in  blacksmith  sliops 

TUtiaff  taiUr  meter  for  purpotet  of  experiment,  J.  C.  Hoadlef 

Timber,  erpinnon  of.  due  to  water,  De  Volson  Wood. 

TiiM  and  coat,  a  ehoii  aay  to  keep,  H.  L.  Blnsse 

"     diagram  of  course  at  Worcester  Institute -. 

"    of  exposure  in  Bnwer-Barfl  pmcess 

"      "  oscillaiioo  of  spring 

Tires,  shrinkage  allowance  for   

Toiiimge  ot  grain  in  California. 

Topical  disrUE'SioDa  nnd  interchange  of  data,  Xlih  meeting 

XI lih  meeting , 

.    "  '■       xiiiih    ■'     

XlVih    "     
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Topical  discussion,  XVth  meeting VIII.  6©7 

XVIth      "       IX.  824 

XVIIth     "       1X708 

XVIIItli  meeting X.  481 

XlXthmeeting X.  810 

Toronto  Worthlngton  pumpiDg  engine I.  179 

Torpedo  boats IV.    98 

**        defense,  requiremeuts  of VIII.  885 

Torpedoes,  welded VI.  848 

Torjsion,  apparatus  for  measuring VIII,  138 

• '        haUnice,  the.  \Vm.  Kent VI.  686 

"        in  spiral  springs IV.  887 

•*        of  steel X.  488 

Toughened  castings IX.  841 

Tower,  Beaucbamp,  experiments  on  lubrication VI.  167 

TowNE,  n.  R.,  a  safety  car  beating  system IX  458 

cranes,  a  study  of  types  and  details IV.  888 

drawing  office  system V.  198 

engineer  as  an  economist VII.  438 

steam  and  power;   tbe   commercial  determination  of 

costs VIII.  617 

**      gain-sbaring X.  600 

disc,  adoption  of  code  for  boiler  trials VI.  888 

annealing  furnaces  for  castings VIII.  297 

a  problem  in  profit-sharing VIII.  643 

boilers  for  warming  dwelling-bouses VI.  628 

calculating  machines VIII.  707 

capital's  need  for  high-priced  labor VIII,  289 

data  for  steam  beating VI.  857 

deep  boles  in  steel VIII.  704 

descending  smoke-flues VII.  890 

differentkinds  of  belting VIII.  558,  560 

*'      divergencies  in  flange  diameters IX.  129 

dredging  machinery VIII.  127 

drilling  holes  in  glass VII.  894 

drop.press V,    58 
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**          "        •*      experiments  on  belting r VII.  685 

"gearing VIII.  800 

"      fit  of  set  screws IX.  888 

"      flow  of  metals VI.  667 
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flying  rope VIIL  818 

friction  of  engines ...   IX  88 

friction  of  non-condensing  engines VIII.  107 

grinding-rooni  grit VIII.  801 

handling  grain  in  California VII. 

intrinsic  value  of  special  tools VIII. 

laboratory  of  mechanical  engineering  equipment.  VIII. 

load  on  tires VII.  786 

locks  and  their  failings VI.  264 

natural  gas V,  871 
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TowNE,  H.  B. ,  aiEC  ,  oiidatioD  of  metals VI.  684 

"      paekiiig  tor  pneamMio  manliinery VII.  38l 

"          "         "      perfect  anew V.  236 

"           "         "      power  crane V.  188 

"         "        "     power  for  machine  tooU VIII.  314 

"      power  to  drive  a  blowir VII,  821 

"           "         "      preBEures  and  speeda  nf  joaniaiB VI.  84D 

"           "         "      properlies  of  metals  ind  alloys V.  147 

"           ■'         "      recent  improvementH  in  drawing  boards VI.  233 

"           "         "      sand-bUat  proceaa VIII.  325 

'■         '•        "     shell  and  water-mbe  boilere VI.  i582 

"          '*         "      Eliding  friction  of  rotttiion VI,  138 

"           ■'         "      amolie  in  blacksmith  shops VIII.  698 

"      BoftcBBtingB IS.  3S7 

"           "         "      standard  section  lining IX.  116 

"          "         "      strength  of  shafting VIII.  141 

"           "         "      Babstilutes  (oraieel  in  springs VU.  886 

■■           "         "      systems  of  catalogning- uud  indexing VI.  866 

"          "         "      testing  small  engines VII.  880 

"  ''         "      the    milling    m&chiua    os   a   B^b^tituto   tor  tbo 

planer IX.  265 

"           "         "      the  uneipected  which  often  hopi)e»s VII.  166 

"           "         "      transmission  by  belting VII.  3G7 

"          "        "     valve  dynamometer VII.  646 

"          "        "     water  purification VII,  638 

■'     «aier-gaa VIII.  383 

■'     working  stress  odroii VIIL  170 

"           "         "      wrought-iron  scrap  In  castings IX.  840 

"           "         "      slandurds £.  572 

'■           "         "      eipansion  of  timber,  due  to  water S.  643 

"           ■'         "      electromotors  for  shops X.  839 

"           "         "      central  support  for  Corliss  engines X.  881 

"     joints  of  boiler  shells X.  715 

"         "      lubrication X.  815 

"           '■         "      tractive  forces  of  leather  belts X.  7T3 

Tractive  force  in  Meigs  El e v.  B.  B VII.  Ill 

forces  of  leather  belts  on  pulley  faces,  S.  A.  Bmilh X.  705 

Trade  schools IV.  101  ;  X  493 

Transfer  ot  lieat  from  iron  surfaces VIII.  S28 

Trausmisaioo  of  heat  througli  boiler  settiiig- VI.  811 

■■  power  by  belting  (M.  I.  T.  Ei[j8.)  Qautuno  LaiiM. . .  VII.  317 

' (Sellers' Expa.)WU(red  Lewie....  VII.  640 

"       "      ■■  gearing              -                       ■•          ....  VIL  378 

Transmitting  dynamometer,  friction  in X,  514 

Trant^portatioii,  progri-ss  in IV.  84 

Trannei'te  utrengtk  and  ttiffnttt  oflargt  tjirurt  beat/u,  Q.  Lanza IV.  HQ 

Tkautwein,  A.  F.,  disc.,  water-gas , VIII.  S80 

Traverse  gear  for  cranes , IV.  294 

Traveliiigcraiiesof  Appleby  design IV,  80G 

Travel  of  slide  valves L  163 
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Treasurer's  report,  see  Report. 

Trenton  Iron  Co.'s  Continuous  Rod  Mill,  W.  Hewitt .II.    70 

Tbesca,  Henri,  memorial  notice  of VI.  8TO 

Trevithick's  steam  and  flue-gas  engine VII.  691 

Trial  of  upright  boilers  and  engines  at  Roxbury  Pump,  Station,  J.  S. 

Coon ni.  290 

Trpils  of  a  warm-Uast  apparatus  at  the  Pacific  MtUs,  J.  C.  Hoadley. .  VI.  676 

Tribute  to  A.  L.  Holley,^.  C.  Bayles III.    84 

Triple  alloys,  copper- tin-zinc VIII.  886 

Tri]>leexpansion  engines,  economy  of VIII.  496 

Triple  thermic  motor.     See  bipulphide  of  carbon VII. 

Triple-expanFion  (engines,  cylinders  of X.  576 

Trolleys  or  trucks  for  cranes IV,  299 

Trowbridge,  W.  P.,  heating  surface  in  ventilating  flues III.    67 

on  a  theorem  of  Rankine  as  to  economy  of 

single  acting  engine III.  286 

on  the  relative  economy  of  ventilation  by  heated 

chimneys  and  by  fans VIL  681 

the  rating  of  boilers  by  horse-powers  for  com- 
mercial purposes VII.  214 

*'      disc,  mill  floors IL  498 

**  <<         «     report  of  a  committee  on  steam  boiler 

trials VI.  814 

"                 •'         '•      substitutes  for  steam VIL  718 

Troy^  original  Bessemer  plant  at,  R.  W.  Hunt VI.    61 

True  and  mean  speciflc  heat III.  175 

Trump,  C.  N.,  dipc,  sand-blast  process VIII.  8*24 

**                **    number  of  meetings X.    28 
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ERRATA. 

[Attention  has  been  called  to  tbe  following  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  text 
of  the  previous  volumes.] 


VOLUME  IV. 

• 

Page 

155,  24th  line, 

for  "orifice" 

read  "  origin. 

• 

157,    Ist 

"    Ps 

"   Pi 

158,   6th 

"   AO 

"    aO 

158,   33d 

"  p^ 

"  Pi 

159, 15th 

((       It 

(i         (( 

161,  17th 

"   p 

((         (( 

163,  29th 

«  p^ 

"   Pi 

» 


"     416,    4th    **      **  bars  before  annealing,  read  sted  for  Blair 

Bridge, 
*'      416,  Table,  1st  column.     Insert  ^^  before  annealing  ^^  for  the 

first  two  lines.     "  After  aniiealing  "  applies  to  the  last  twelve 

lines  only. 
"   417,  4th  line,  for  ''East  River''  read  ''Blair:' 

VOLUME  VI. 

Page  275,  foot  note,  9th  line,  should  read :    Items  40  to  42.     First 

term  =  item  30  X  0.8698. 
Page  413,  nineteenth  line,  for  page  488  read  403. 
twentieth     "       "    50-inch  read  36. 
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VOLUME   VIL 
Page  225,  sixteenth  line,  for  3,300  read  33,000. 


C  C 

542,  sixth  line  from  bottom,  for  ^  read  -~  * 


VOLUME  VIII. 

Page  231,  twenty-seventh  line,  for  carbonic  oxide  ] 

acid. 
Page  306,  fifth  line,  for  through   read 

comma  before  and  not  after  it. 
Page  526,  fourth  line,  should  read  :  L  = 

in  diameters. 


118  ERRATA. 

Page  703,  fourth  line  from  bottom,  for  155  square  inches  read 
1.55  square  inches. 

VOLUME  IX. 

Page  133,  fourteenth  line  from  bottom,  for  neatly  read  nearly. 
Page  223,  sixth  line .  from  bottom,  for  from  1500  to   1700,  read 

from  15  to  17  revolutions. 
Page  311,  tenth  line,  and  on  pp.  319,  320,  and  321,  for  Silber 

read  Silver. 
Page  395,  in  table  : 

In  first  column,  for  netted  read  melted. 
"  ninth     "         "    fencing   "     facing. 

VOLUME  X. 

Page  104,  fifth  line,  for  inversely  read  directly. 

Page  107,  at  signature  of  letter,  for  A.  M.  Dolbear  read  A.  E. 
Dolbear. 

Page  526,  Fig.  120  is  slightly  inaccurate  in  that  it  does  not  show 
I  of  an  inch  of  actual  contact  of  valve  and  seat. 

Page  705,  twenty-second  line,  for  one-sixteenth  read  seven- 
eighths. 
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